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Cff'the  reign  of  king  WtUiam  and  queen  Mary. 

X  NOW  begin,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1705,  to    \69g. 
prosecute  this  work  * ;  and  have  before  me  a  reign,  2?Si^*21^ 
that  drew  upon  it  an  universal  expectation  of  great  "**^- 
things  to  follow,  from  such  auspicious  beginnings ; 
and  from  so  general  a  joy  as  viras  spread  over  these 
nations,  and  aU  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and 
states ;  of  whom,  some  had  apprehended  a  general 
depression,  if  not  the  total  ruin  of  the  protestant 
religion:    and   aU  of  them  saw   such   a  progress 2 
made  by  the  French  in  the  design  of  enslaving  the 

^  I  wrote  in  the  first  volume  published  many  things  that  he 
of  this  book,  that  I  did  not  be-  knew  to  be  so.  D.  (It  appears, 
lieve  the  bishop  designedly  pub-  that  the  bishop  had  composed 
tished  any  thing  he  believed  to  some  part  of  this  volume  as  ear- 
be  ikise ;  therefore  think  mj-  ly  as  the  year  1701,  by  what  he 
self  obliged  to  write  in  this,  'says  below  at  page  205.) 
that  I  am  fiiUy  satisfied,  that  he 
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1689.    rest  of  Europe,  that  the  check  which  the  revolution 
in  England  seemed  to  promise,  put  a  new  life  in 
those,  who  before  were  sunk  in  despau*.     It  seemed 
to  be  a  double-bottomed  monarchy,  where  there 
were  two  joint-sovereigns ;  but  those  who  knew  the 
queen's  temper  and  principles,  had  no  apprehensions 
of  divided  counsels,  or  of  a  distracted  government. 
Theeffecu      That  which  gave  the  most  melancholy  prospect 
king's  iu    was  the  ill  state  of  the  king's  health,  whose  stay  so 
long  at  St.  James's  without  exercise  or  hunting, 
which  was  so  much  used  by  him  that  it  was  become 
necessary,  had  brought  him  under  such  a  weakness, 
as  was  like  to  have  very  ill  effects^ :  and  the  face  he 
forced  himself  to  set  upon  it,  that  it  might  not  ap- 
pear too  much,  made  an  impression  on  his  temper. 
He  was  apt  to  be  peevish :  it  put  him  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  being  much  in  his  closet,  and  of  being 
silent  and  reserved;  which,  agreeing  so  well  with 
his  natural  disposition,  made  him  go  off  from  what 
all  his  friends  had  advised,  and  he  had  promised 
them  he  would  set  about,  of  being  more  visible, 
open,  and  communicative.     The  nation  had  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  this,  in  the  two  former  reigns, 
that  many  studied  to  persuade  him,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  his  affairs  to  change  his  way,  that  he 
might  be  more  accessible,  and  freer  in  his  discourse. 
He  seemed  resolved  on  it ;  but  he  said,  his  ill  health 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  execute  it :  and  so  he 
went  on  in  his  former  way,  or  rather  he  grew  more 


^  The  duke  of  Leeda  told  prehensive  hb  martial  temper 

me,  few  of  the  English  were  would  run  the  kingdom  into  a 

concerned  for  his  health,  ex-  great  land  army,  which  might 

pecting  a  much  milder  reign  have  been  avoided  under  her 

under  the  queen ;  and  were  ap-  administration.  D. 
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retired^  and  was  not  easily  come  at»  nor  spoke  to,  1M9. 
And  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  was  set  on  the 
throne,  he  went  out  to  Hampton-Court :  and  from 
that  palace  he  came  into  town  only  on  council  days* 
So  that  the  face  of  a  court,  and  the  rendezvous 
usual  in  the  puUic  rooms,  was  now  quite  broke. 
This  gave  an  early  and  general  disgust.  The  gaiety 
and  the  diversions  of  a  .court  disappeared.  And, 
thou^  the  queen  set  her  self  to  make  up  what  was 
wantmg  in  the  king,  by  a  great  vivacity  and  cheer- 
fulness ;  yet  when  it  appeared  that  she  meddled  not 
in  business,  so  that  few  found  their  account  in  mak- 
iaig  their  court  to  her,  though  she  gave  a  wonde]:ful 
content  to  all  that  came  near  her,  yet  few  came. 

The  king  found  the  air  of  Hampton-Court  agreed 
so  well  with  him,  that  he  resolved  to  live  the  great- 
est part  of  the  year  there.  But  that  palace  was  so 
very  old  built,  and  so  irregular,  that  a  design  was 
f<Hined  of  raising  new  buildings  there,  for  the  king 
and  the  queen^s  apartments.  This  shewed  a  resolu- 
tion to  live  at  a  distance  from  London :  and  the  enter- 
ing so  soon  on  so  expensive  a  building,  afforded  mat-  8 
ter  of  censure  to  those  who  were  disposed  enough  to 
entertain  it.  And  this  spread  a  universal  discontent 
in  the  city  of  London.  And  these  small  and  almost 
indiscernible  beginnings  and  seeds  of  iU  humour, 
have  ever  since  gone  on  in  a  very  visible  increase 
and  progress. 

The  first  thing  the  king  did  was  to  choose  aA°^"^* 
ministry,  and  to  settle  a  council.  The  earl  of 
ISurewsbury  was  declared  secretary  of  state,  and  had 
the  greatest  share  of  the  king's  confidence.  No 
exception  could  be  made  to  the  choice,  except  on 
account  of  his  youth.    But  he  applied  himself  to 
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1669.  business  with  great  diligence,  and  maintained  his 
candour  and  temper  with  more  reservedness  than 
was  expected  from  one  of  his  age.  It  was  for  some 
ti^ie  under  consideration^  who  should  be  the  other 
secretary ;  at  last  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  pitch«- 
ed  on.  He  had  opposed  the  settlement  with  great 
earnestness,  in  his  copious  way  of  speaking.  But 
he  had  always  said,  that,  though  he  would  not  make 
a  king,  yet,  upon  his  princij^es,  he  could  obey  him 
better  than  those  who  were  so  much  set  on  making 
one.  The  high  church  party  did  apprehend,  that 
the  opposition  they  had  given  the  king's  advance- 
ment, and  the  zeal  that  others  had  shewed  for  it, 
would  alienate  him  from  them,  and  throw  him  into 
other  hands,  from  whom  no  good  was  to  be  expected 
for  them :  and  they  looked  for  severe  revenges  for 
the  hardships  they  had  put  on  these,  in  the  end  of 
king  Charles's  reign'.  This  grew  daily  upon  that 
party,  and  made  them  begin  to  look  back  toward 
king  James.  So,  not  to  provoke  so  great  a  body 
too  much,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  employ  the 
The  earl  of  earl  of  Nottingham.  The  great  increase  of  chan- 
^^.  eery  business  had  made  many  apprehend,  it  was  too 
J^[J[^*°'  much  to  be  trusted  to  one  person:  so  it  was  resolved 
Mt  to  the  fQ  pii^  ii^^  chancery  in  commission :  and  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  was  proposed  to  be  the  first  in  the 
commission,  but  he  refiised  it.  So  Maynard,  Keck, 
and  Rawlinso^three  eminent  lawyers,  were  made 
the  three  comniisd^oners  of  the  great  seal.  And  soon 
after  that,  the  earl  W  Nottingham  was  appointed  se- 
cretary of  state.  This  gav^  as  much  satisfiaction  to 
all  the  high  party,  as  it  begot  jealousies  and  distrust 
in  others.  The  one  hop^d  for  protection  and  favour 
by  his  means:  they  reckoned,  he  would  infuse  aH 
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the  prerogatiTe  notions  into  the  king ; :  and  give  him 
«ich  a  jealousy  of  every  step  that  the  others  should" 
make  in  prejudice  of  these,  that  from  thence  the 
kii^  would  see  cause  to  suspect  all  the  shew  of 
kmdness  that  they  might  put  on  to  him,  when  at 
the  same  time  they  were  undermining  some  of  those 
prerogatives,  for  which   the  earl  of  Nottingham 
seemed  to  be  so  zealous.     TTus  had  a  great  effect  4 
OB  the  king,  who,  being  ignorant  of  our  constitution, 
and  naturally  cautious,  saw  cause  enough  to  dislike 
the  beat  he  found  among  those,  who   expressed 
much  zeal  for  him,  but  who  seemed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  with  it  a  great  mixture  of  republican 
prindi^es  ^.    They,  on  the  other  hand,  were  much 
offended  at  the  employing  the  earl  of- Nottingham. 
And  he  gave  them  daily  cause  to  be  more  displeased 
at  it :  for  he  set  himself  with  a  most  eager  partiality 
against  the  whole  party,  and  against  all  the  motions 
made  by  them :  and  he  studied  to  possess  the  king 
with  a  very  bad  opinion  of  them.    And,  whereas 
Secretaries  of  state  have  a  particular  allowance  for 
such  sjnes  as  they  employ  to  procure  intdligence, 
how  exact  soever  he  might  be  in  procuring  foreign 
Hrtdligence,  he  spared  no  cost  nor  pains  to  have  an 
account  of  all  that  passed  in  the  city,  and  in  other 


^  I  remember  to  have  heard 
from  a  great  personage,  that 
wlieD  the  earl  of  Sunderiand 
eame  afterwards  to  be  in  king 
William's  con£klence,  and  press- 
ed him  very  much  to  trust  and 
rdj  more  upon  the  whigs  than 
he  had  done,  the  king  said,  he 
bdieved  the  whigs  loved  him 
best,  but  thej  did  not  love  mo- 
narchjr;  and  although  the  to- 
nes did  not  like  him  so  well  as 


the  others*  yet  as  they  were 
zealous  for  monarchy,  bethought 
they  would  serve  his  govern- 
ment best:  to  which  ue  earl 
replied,  that  it  was  very  true, 
that  the  tones  were  better 
friends  to  monarchy  than  the 
whigs  were,  but  then  his  ma- 
jesty was  to  consider  that  he 
was  not  their  monarch.  See 
in  this  copy  and  notes,  page 
660—662,  in  this  vol.  O. 
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1689.  angry  cabals :  and  he  furnished  the  king  very  co- 
piously  that  way;  which  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him,  and  had  very  bad  effects.  The  earl  of  Danby 
was  made  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  and  president  of 
the  council:  and  lord  Halifax  had  the  privy  seal. 
The  last  of  these  had  gone  into  all  the  steps  that 
had  been  made  for  the  king,  with  great  zeal,  and 
by  that  means  was  hated  by  the  high  party,  whom 
for  distinction  sake  I  will  hereafter  call  tories^  and 
the  other  whigs :  terms  that  I  have  spoken  much 
against,  and  have  ever  hated :  but  to  avoid  making 
always  a  longer  description,  I  must  use  them ;  they 
being  now  become  as  common  as  if  they  had  been 
words  of  our  language.  Lord  Halifax  soon  saw 
that  his  friendship  with  the  whigs  was  not  like  to 
last  long :  his  opposing  the  exclusion  stuck  still  deep 
with  them :  and  the  business  of  the  quo  warranto*^, 
and  the  delivering  up  of  charters,  was  cast  on  him : 
the  slowness  of  relieving  Ireland  was  also  charged 
on  him ;  he  had  for  some  time  great  credit  with  the 
king ;  though  his  mercurial  wit  was  not  well  suited 
with  the  king's  phlegm.  Lord  Carmarthen  could 
not  bear  the  equality,  or  rather  the  preference  that 
seemed  to  be  given  to  lord  Hali^EUL :  and  therefore 
set  on  the  storm  that  quickly  broke  out  upon  him  ^. 


^  Lord  Halifax  was  not  sen- 
sible of  that  equality  or  prefer- 
ence; /or  he  complainei;!  most 
grievously  to  all  his  friends,  that 
he  found  there  was  no  contesting 
against  the  merit  of  rebellion. 
D.  I  have  always  thought  king 
William  unjustly  reflect^Ml  upon, 
for  taking  some  of  the  tones 
into  his  administration ;  lord 
Halifax  and  lord  Danby  in  par- 


ticular had  done  eminent  ser- 
vices at  the  revolution,  and 
could  not  with  decency  liave 
been  left  out.  Lord  Danby's 
merit  was  great  in  concluding 
the  match  with  queen  Mary^ 
without  the  knowledge  and 
against  the  opinion  of  the  duke 
of  York.  H.  (Eari«  of  Habd- 

WICK£.) 
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Lord  Mordaunt  was  made  earl  of  Monmouth,  and    i089* 


first  commissioner  of  the  treasury : .  and  lord  de  la 
Mere;  made  earl  of  Warrington,  was  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer :  lord  Godolphin  was  likewise  brought 
into  the  treasury,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  other 
two ;  who  soon  saw,  that  the  king  considered  him 
more  than  them  both.  For,  as  he  understood  trea- 
sury business  well,  so  his  calm  and  cold  way  suited 
the  kiiig's  temper  ^  The  earis  of  Monmouth  and  5 
Warrington,  though  both  most  violent  whigs,  be- 
came great  enemies :  the  former  was  generous,  and 
gave  the  inferior  places  freely ;  but  sought  out  the 
men,  who  were  most  noted  for  republican  principles, 
for  them  all:  and  the  other,  they  said,  sold  every 
thing  that  was  in  his  power^  The  privy  council 
was  composed  chiefly  of  whigs. 

Nothing  gave  a  more  general  satis&ction  than  theTbe  jad^m 
naming  of  the  judges ;  the  king  ordered  every  privy 
counsellor  to  bring  a  list  of  twelve:  and  out  of 
thes^  twelve  very  learned  and  worthy  judges  were 
chosen.  This  nomination  was  generally  well  re- 
ceived over  the  nation.  The  first  of  these  was  sir 
John  Holt,  made  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  then 
a  young  man  for  so  high  a  post,  who  maintained  it 
all  his  time  with  a  high  reputation  for  capacity,  in- 
t^rity,  courage,  and  great  despatch.  80  that  since 
the  lord  chief  justice  Hale's  time,  that  bench  has 
not  been  so  weU  fiUed  as  it  was  by  him. 

The  king's  chief  personal  favour  lay  between  Ben-> 

«  The  treasury  was  ill  com-  He  understood  the  treasury  bu- 

posed ;    lord    Godolphin    was  siness  much  the  best.   O. 
odious  for  having  adhered  to         ^  A  slight  foundation  to  go 

king  James  to  3ie  last,  and  upon  for  such  a  charge,  and  ab* 

acted  in  the  privy  council,  and  solutely  denied  by  the  family.  O,, 

d^ted  agMnst  Uie  abdication.  Made  earl  after  this»  8vo  edit« 
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1680.  tbinck  and  Sidney:  the  fonner  was  made  earl  of 
Portland  and  groom  of  the  stole,  and  continued  for 
ten  years  to  be  entirely  trusted  by  the  king ;  and 
served  him  with  great  fidelity  and  obsequiousness : 
but  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  English  nation.  The  other  was  made  first,  lord 
Sidney,  and  then  earl  of  Rumney :  and  was  put  in 
several  great  posts.  He  was  made  secretary  of  state, 
.  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland^  and  master  of  the  ord- 
nance :  but  he  was  so  set  on  pleasure,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  follow  business  with  a  due  application  ^. 
The  earls  of  Devonshire  and  Dorset  had  the  white 
staffs :  the  first  was  lord  steward,  and  the  other  was 
lord  chamberlain :  and  they  being  both  whigs,  the 
household  was  made  up  of  such,  except  where  there 
were  buyers  for  places,  which  were  set  to  sale :  and 
though  the  king  seemed  to  discourage  that,  yet  he 
did  not  encourage  propositions  that  were  made  for 
the  detecting  those  practices.  Thus  was  the  courts 
the  ministry,  and  the  council,  composed.  The  ad- 
miralty was  put  in  craimission :  and  Herbert,  made 
earl  of  Torrington,  was  first  m  the  commissicai.  He 
tried  to  dictate  to  the  board :  and,  when  he  found 
that  did  not  pass  upon  them,  he  left  it :  and  studied 
all  he  could  to  disparage  their  conduct :  and  it  was 


8  When  he  was  made  secre- 
tary of  state,  the  6xke  of  Leeds 
told  me  he  happened  to  go  into 
the  king's  closet  soon  after  he 
came  out*  and  the  Idng  asked 
him  if  he  had  seen  the  new  se- 
cretary; the  duke  answered, 
no,  he  met  nobody  but  lord 
jElumney,  (little  thinking  he 
could  be  the  man.)  The  king 
told  him,  he  knew  he  would 
laugh  at  his  being  bo^  but  he 


could  not  think  of  a  proper 
person  at  present,  and  knew  he 
was  the  only  Englishman  he 
could  put  in  ana  out  again 
widiout  disobliging  of  him. 
The  duke  said  he  did  not  laugh 
before,  but  could  not  forbear, 
when  he  heard  he  was  to  be  at 
the  secretary's  office,  like  a 
fooUnan  at  a  play,  to  keep  a 
place  till  his  betters  came.  D. 
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thouf^t  be  hoped  to  have  b^ad  advanced  to  that   i6§g. 


high  trust  alone. 

Tiie  first  thing  proposed  to  be  done  was  to  tumTbecoii. 
the  oHivention  into  a  parliament,  according  to  the  turned  to » 
precedent  set  in  the  year  1660.  This  was  opposed '*^^*"^^ 
by  all  the  tories.  They  said,  writs  were  indispens-* 
able  to  the  being  of  a  parliament.  And  though  the  6 
like  was  done  at  the  restoration,  yet  it  was  said^  that 
the  convention  was  then  called  when  there  was  no 
king  nor  great  seal  in  England^:  and  it  was  caHed 
by  the  consent  of  the  law^  king,  and  was  done 
upon  a  true  and  visible,  and  not  on  a  pretended  ne- 
cesoty :  and  they  added,  that  after  all,  even  then  the 
convention  was  not  looked  on  as  a  legal  parliament : 
its  acts  were  ratified  in  a  subsequent  parliament; 
and  fiom  thence  they  had  their  authority.  So  it 
was  moved,  that  the  convention  should  be  dissolved» 
and  a  new  parliament  summoned :  for  in  the  joy 
which  accompanied  the  revolution,  men  well  affected 
to  it  were  generally  chosen:  and  it  was  thought^ 
that  the  damp,  which  was  now  spread  into  many 
parts  of  the  nation,  would  occasion  great  changes  in 
a  neir  electimi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of 
affairs  was  so  pressing,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost : 
a  delay  of  forty  days  might  be  the  total  loss  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  stop  all  our  preparations  at  sea :  nor  was 
it  advisable,  in  so  critical  a  time,  to  put  the  nation 
into  the  ferment  which  a  new  election  would  occa- 
sion. And  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  that  those 
who  had  set  the  king  on  the  throne  would  be  more 
zealous  to  maintain  him  there,  than  any  new  set  of 
men  could  poasibly  be :  and  those  who  submitted  to 
a  king,  deJhctOt  must  likewise  submit  to  -a  parlia- 
ment, dejaeto.    So  the  bill  passed :  and  a  day  was 
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I4$89*   set  fbr  the  call  of  both  houses,  and  for  requiring  the 


members  to  take  the  oaths. 
somtbi-  Eight  bishops  absented  themselves,  who  were 
the^par?^  SaBCToft  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  o£  Worcester, 
^^•°*-  Lake  of  Chichester,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lloyd  of  Nor- 
wich, Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Frampton  of  Gloces- 
ter,  and  White  of  Peterborough.  But  in  the  mean 
while,  that  they  might  recommend  themselves  by  a 
shew  of  moderation,  some  of  them  moved  the  house 
of  lords,  before  they  withdrew  from  it,  for  a  bill  of 
toleration,  and  another  of  comprehension  ^  f  and 
these  were  drawn  and  offered  by  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham :  and,  as  he  said  to  me,  they  were  the  same 
that  he  had  prepared  for  the  house  of  commons  in 
king  Charles's  time,  during  the  debates  of  the  ex- 
clusion :  but  then  things  of  that  kind  were  looked 
on  as  artifices,  to  lay  the  heat  of  that  time,  and  to 
render  the  church  party  more  popular.  After  those 
motions  were  made,  the  bishops  that  were  in  the 
house  withdrew :  Sancroft,  Thomas,  and  Lake, 
never  came :  the  two  last  died  soon  after.  Ken  was 
a  man  of  a  warm  imagination :  and  at  the  time  of 
the  king's  first  landing,  he  declared  heartily  for  him, 
and  advised  all  the  gentlemen  that  he  saw,  to  go 
and  join  with  him.  But  during  the  debates  in  the 
convention,  he  went  with  great  heat  into  the  notion 
7  of  a  prince  regent.  And  now,  upon  the  call  of  the 
house,  he  withdrew  into  his  diocese.  He  changed 
his  mind  again,  and  wrote  a  paper,  persuading  the 
clergy  to  take  the  oaths,  which  he  shewed  to  Dr. 

.  ^  (Of  these  eight,  five  were  against  popeiy,  had  professed 

amongst  those  excellent  pre-  their  willingness,   that   favour 

lates,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  should  be  shewn  to  dissenters.) 
when  they  stood  in  the  gap 
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It 


Whitbj,  who  read  it,  as  the  Dr.  has  told  me  often. 
His  chaplain,  Dr.  Eyre,  did  also  tell  me,  that  he 
came  with  him  to  London,  where  at  first  he  owned 
he  was  resolved  to  go  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  to 
take  the  oaths '.  But  the  first  day  after  he  came  to 
town,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  change  his  mind :  and 
he  has  continued  ever  since  in  a  very  warm  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  K  Sancroft  went  on  in  his 
nnactive  state,  still  refusing  the  oaths,  but  ndther 
acting  nor  speaking,  except  in  great  confidence,  to 
any  against  then*  taking  them  \  These  bishops  did 
one  thing  very  inconsistent  with  their  other  actions, 
and  that  could  not  be  easily  reconciled  to  the  rules 
of  good  conscience.  All  presentations  are  dkected 
to  bishops  or  to  their  chancellors.    But,  by  a  general 


Ktog. 


'  (The  bishop  had  been  con- 
stantly assured,  that  king  James 
bad,  by  a* special  instrument, 
made  over  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land to  the  French  king.  See 
the  Biographia  Britan.  vol.  vi. 
artic.  Ken.) 

^  Ken  had  been  chaplain  to 
the  princess  of  Orange  at  the 
Hague,  and  sent  back  upon 
some  disgust  the  prince  took  to 
him,  (for  the  marriage  of  Zu- 
lestein  with  Mrs.  Wroth,  a  maid 
of  honour,)  but  retained  a  most 
profound  respect  and  zeal  for 
the  princess,  which  induced 
him  to  move  in  the  convention, 
that  they  should  in  the  name  of 
God,  go  out  and  proclaim  her. 
How  he  reconciled  that  to  his 
future  doctrine  and  behaviour, 
nobody  could  ever  understand. 
He  was  extremely  devout  and 
passionate,  with  little  learning 
or  judgment,  and  the  personal 


aversion  he  had  to  king  Wil- 
liam seemed  to  be  the  chief 
motive  tor  all  his  actions. 
Queen  Mary  said  she  knew  he 
had  a  great  desire  to  be  a  mar* 
tyr,  but  he  should  not  be  grati- 
fied in  her  time.  D.  (Zaiyles- 
tein  had  seduced  the  young  lady 
by  a  promise  of  marriage.  See 
Biogr.  Britan.  as  above.) 

'  It  was  a  very  tender  matter. 
They  perhaps  thought  it  was 
enough  to  keep  their  own  scru- 
ples and  conscience  to  them- 
selves, and  not  to  be  an  ob- 
struction to  others  who  could 
comply.  This  did  not  look  like 
faction  then,  and  some  of  them, 
it  has  been  said,  had  the  saipe 
temper  afterwards.  O.  (The 
pious  biiihop  Sanderson  acted 
in  the  like  cautious  way  re^* 
specting  the  oath  of  engage- 
ment in  the  time  of  the  com- 
monwealth.) 
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i^ig:  Bgreemimt  in  the  year  1660,  the  biahops  resolved  to 
except  out  of  the  patents,  that  they  gave  their  chan- 
>  cellors,  the  power  of  giving  institution  into  cures, 
which,  before  that,  the  chancellors  were  empowered 
to  give  in  the  bishops'  absence.  Now  the  bishops 
were  bound  to  see  that  the  clergy,  before  they  gave 
them  institution,  took  the  oaths  to  the  government. 
In  order  therefore  to  decline  the  doing  this,  and  yet 
avoid  the  actions  of  quare  impedit,  that  they  would 
be  liable  to,  if  they  did  not  admit  the  derks  psre- 
sented  to  them,  they  gave  new  patents  to  thar  chan* 
<;eUors,  empowering  them  to  give  institution ;  which 
they  knew  could  not  be  done;  but  by  tendering  the 
oaths.  So  they  gave  authority  to  laymaa,  to  admit 
men  to  benefices,  and  to  do  that  which  they  thought 
unlawful,  as  was  the  swearing  to  an  usurper  against 
the  lawful  king.  Thus  it  appeared  how  far  the  en- 
gagement of  interest  and  parties  can  run  men  into 
contradictions. 

Upon  the  bishops  revising  the  oaths,  a  bUl  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  requiring  aQ 
persons  to  take  them  by  a  prefixed  day,  under  seve-^ 
ral  forfeitures  and  penalties.  The  clergy  that  took 
them  not  were  to  Ml  under  suspension  for  six 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  those,  they  were  to  be  de- 
prived. This  was  foUowed  with  a  particular  eager- 
ness by  some,  who  were  known  enemies  to  the 
church :  apd  it  was  then  generally  believed,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  clergy  would  refuse  the  oaths.  So 
they  hoped  to  have  an  advantage  against  the  church 
by  this  means.1  Hambden  persuaded  the  kmg  to  add 
a  period  to  a  speech  he  made,  concerning  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  in  which  he  proposed  the  admitting  all 
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protestants.  to  B^rve  in  that  war  "*.    TMs  was  under-    168$. 
stood  to  be  intended  for  taking  off  the  sacramental 
testy  wliich  was  necestery  by  the  law  to  qualify  men 


frr  onpkrjfments,  and  was  looked  on  as  tibe  chief  se-g 
coritj  the  church  of  England  had,  as  it  excluded 
dissenters  jBrom  all  employments^    And  it  was  tried, 
if  a  bw^ain  could  be  made,  for  excusing  the  deigy 
fipom  the  oathsr  provided  the  dissenters  might  be  ex* 
cased  from  the  sacnunent^    The  king  put  this  into 
bis  sgeedbf  without  communicating  it  to  the  min- 
istry :  and  it  had  a  very  ill  effect.     It  was  not  only 
rejected  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houses ;  but  it 
very  much  heightened  the  prejudices  against  the 
Ung,  as  bearing  no  great  affection  to  the  church  of 
Bagjand,  when  he  proposed  the  opening  such  a 
door,  which  they  believed  would  be  fatal  to  them. 
The  refecting  this,  made  the  act  imposing  the  oaths 
to  be  driven  on  with  the  more  zeal«     This  was  in 
debate  when  I  came  into  the  house  of  lords:  foriwasmide 
Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  died  this  winter :  many  sludfa^. 
qpoke  to  the  king  in  my  favour,  without  my  know- 
ledge.   The  king  made  them  no  answer.    But  a  few 
days  after  he  was  set  on  'the  throne,  he  of  his  own 
motion  named  me  to  that  see:  and  he  did  it  in 
terms  more  obliging  than   usually  fell  firom  him. 
When  I  waited  on  the  queen,  she  said,  she  hoped  I 
would  now  put  in  practice  those  notions  with  which 

^  Tbis  has  been  supposed  to  by  the  king  when  he  came  to 

be  Man  Hampden,  ouled  die^  parliament  on  March  1 6thy  to 

joQMBr  Hampden,  (aon  of  Ri-  pass  the  act  for  suspending  the 

diarcC  afterwards  cluincellor  of  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  and  that  it 

the  etdwqner.)     See  the  for-  seems   incredible   his   majestj 

mer  voU  55Sh  for  ^  character,  took  such  a  stq>  without  the 

0.     (Ralph,  in  the  second  vol.  participation  of   his   ministry, 

of  his  Hiitory  of  England,  says.  See  p.  6j — 69.) 
that  thb  measure  was  proposed 
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1689.    I  had  taken  the  liberty  often  to  entartain  her.    AU 


the  forms  of  the  congS  dfiUre^  and  my  election,  were 
carried  on  with  despatch.  But  a  great  difficulty  was 
in  view.  Bancroft  would  not  see  me;  and  he  re- 
fused to  consecrate  me.  80  by  law,  when  the  man- 
date was  brought  to  htm,  upon  not  obeying  it,  he 
must  have  been  sued  in  a  premunire :  and  for  some 
days  he  seemed  determined  to  venture  that :  but  as 
the  danger  came  near,  he  prevented  it,  by  granting 
a  commission  to  all  the  bishops  of  his  province,  or  to 
any  three  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishop  of 
London,  to  exercise  his  metropolitical  authority  dur- 
ing pleasure.  Thus  he  did  authcMize  others  to  con- 
secrate me,  while  yet  he  seemed  to  think  it  an  un- 
lawM.act.  This  was  so  mean,  that  he  himself  was 
ashamed  of  it  afterwards.  But  he  took  an  odd  way 
to  overthrow  it :  for  he  sent  for  his  original  war- 
rant: and  so  took  it  out  of  the  office,  and  got  it 
iilto  his  own?  hands. 

I  happened  to  come  into  the  house  of  lords,  when 
two  great  debates  were  managed  with  much  heat  in 
it.     The  one  was  about  the  t(deration  and  compre- 
hifension,  and  the  other  was  about  the  imposing  the 
oaths  on  the  clergy.    And  I  was  engaged  at  my 
first  coming  there,  to  bear  a  large  share  in  both. 
Debates         That  which  was  long  insisted  on,  in  the  house  of 
fib^MUM.^  lords,  was,  that  instead  of  the  clause  positively  en- 
acting, that  the  clergy  should  be  obliged  to  take  the 
oaths,  the  king  might  be  empowered  to  tender  them, 
9  and  then  the  refusal  was  to  be  punished  according 
to  the  clause,  as  it  stood  in  the  act.    It  was  thought, 
such  a  power  would  oblige  them  to  their  good  be- 
haviour, and  be  an  effectual  restraint  upon  them: 
they  would  be  kept  quiet  at  least  by  it :  whereas,  if 
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they  came  under  depiivatioiiy  or  the  apprdiensiosui    i6ag. 
of  it,  that  would  make  them  deq)erate»  and  set  tham 
on  to  undermine  the  government.    It  was  said,  thM^ 
the  clergy,  by  the  offices  of  the  church,  did  solemi^^ 
own  their  all^iance  to  God,  in  the  sight  of  all  their 
pelade;  that  no  oath  couid  lay  deeper  engagement 
on  them  than  those  acts  of  religious  worship  did : 
and  if  they  should  either  pass  over  those  offices,  ot 
perform  them  otherwise  than  as  the  law  required, 
there  was  a  dear  method,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
uniformity,  to  proceed  severely  against  them.     It 
was  also  said,  that  in  many  dififerent  changes  of  go- 
vernment, oaths  had  not  proved  so  effectual  a  aecu- 
lity  as  was  imagined  ^ :  distinctions  were  found  out, 
and  senses  were  put  on  words,  by  which  they  were 
inter[»eted  so  as  to  signify  but  little,  when  a  govern- 
ment came  to  need  strength  firom  them :  and  it  ill 
became  those,  who  had  formerly  complained  of  these 
inqxxdtions,  to  urge  this  with  so  much  vehemence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged,  that  no  man  di^ht 
to  be  trusted  by  a  government,  chiefly  in  so  sacred 
a  concern,  who  would  not  give  security  to  it ;  espe- 
cially, since  the  oath  was  brought  to  such  low  and 
general  tarms.     The  expedient  that  was  proposed 
would  put  a  hardship  upon  the  king,  which  was  al- 
ways to  be  carefully  avoided.    The  day  prefixed  wiis 
at  the  distance  of  some  months :  so  that  men  had 
time  sufficient  given  them  to  study  the  point :  and, 
if  in  that  time  they  could  not  satisfy  themselves,  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  acknowledging  the  government, 
it  was  not  fit  that  they  should  continue  in  the  high- 
posts  of  the  church.    An  exception  of  twelve 


■  Anid  is  it  not  true  ?    It  is     not  swearing  to  it,  that  must 
die  integrity  of  goTeromeat,  and     be  its  defence.  O. 
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]68g.    WW  prapoiedyWho  should  be  8iiI];|eGf  to  tlie  law, 
""~~^  upon  refuskig  the  oaths>  when  required  to  it  by  the 
Id&g ;  but  that  was  r^ected :  and  all  the  mitigation 
tlutt  was  obtained^  was  a  power  to  the  king  to  re- 
serve a  third  part  of  the  profits  of  any  twelve  bene- 
fices he  should  name,  to  the  incumbents  who  should 
be  deprived  by  virtue  of  this  act :  and  so  it  passed. 
I  was  the  chief  manager  of  the  debate  in  favour  of 
tihe  ckrgy,  both  in  the  house  of  lords  and  at  the 
conferences  with  the  commons.    But,  seeing  it  could 
not  be  carried,  I  acquiesced  the  more  easily;  be- 
cause, though  in  the  beginning  of  these  debates  I 
was  assured,  that  those  who  seemed  resolved  not  to 
take  the  oaths^  yet  prayed  for  the  king  in  their  cha- 
pels ;  yet  I  found  afterwards  this  was  not  true,  for 
10  they  named  no  king  nor  queen,  and  so  it  was  easy 
to  guess  whom  they  meant  by  such  an  indefinite  de- 
rignation.     I  also  heard  many  things,  that  made  me 
conclude,  they  were  endeavouring  to  raise  all  the  op- 
position to  the  government  possible. 
An  act  Qf       The  bill  of  toleration  passed  easily.     It  excused 
dissenters  from  aU  penalties,  for  their  not  coming  to 
church,  and  for  going  to  their  separate  meetings. 
There  was  an  exception  of  Socinians :  but  a  provi- 
non  was  put  in  it  in  fevour  of  quakers :  and,  though 
the  rest  were  required  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  go- 
vernment, they  were  excused,  upon  making  in  lieu 
thereof  a  solemn  declaration.  They  were  to  take  out 
warrants  for  the  houses  they  met  in :  and  the  justices 
of  peace  were  required  to  grant  them.     Some  pro- 
posed, that  the  act  should  onlyl>e  temporary,  as  a  ne- 
cessary restraint  upon  the  dissenters,  that  they  might 
demean  themselves  so  as  to  merit  the  continuance 
of  it,  when  the  term  of  years  now  ofiered  should 
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'<nA.  But  Ifais  wa$  yejtetied :  there  was  now  tn  vtii-  '168^. 
"rmd  iwdiiiatioil  to  pass  the  act :  but  it  eould  not  ^ 
WexpecteA,  that  the  nation  would  be  in  the  same 
ftod  4iqMNtttion  towards  them  at  another  time.  I 
•hewed  80  much  ze^  for  this  act,  as  very  much  sunk 
B17  cra^  which  had  risen  from  the  approbation  I 
hiii  gained,  lor  appoAag  that  which  enacted  the 
the  oaths.    Ab  for  the  act  of  eomprebension, 


aoBue  progress  was  made  in  it.  But  a  proviso  wasAmotum 
oftrod^  that,  in  fmitation  ci  tihe  acts  passed  in  king  picbentioa. 
Heovy  the  eighth  and  king  Edward  the  ^th's  time, 
of  persons,  both  of  the  dLergy  and  laity, 
be  Mipo^ered  to  prepare  such  a  reformation 
of  things,  relating  to  the  church,  as  might  be  offered 
to  king  and  pwrli^ioent,  in  order  to  the  healhig  our 
and  the  correcting  what  mi^t  be  amis^  oi* 
tire  in  our  constitution  >*•    This  was  pressed 


I   ;^  :  ;.>•  I 


»  Bf  tiie  eonsdtadon  of  the 
of  Enff^aiMl  it  is,  that 
Ike  ifitenw  legislative  power 
of  As  daa'di  it  la  kinff,  lofday 
«Bd  mmuMms  in  paraament. 
Aad  It  18  the  same  with  re- 
td  the  kiag'a  mipreniacy, 
~  esiastical  Juriadiction 
aad  autboritj  b  an  essential 
part  of  oiir  dtairdi  consdtutionf 
and  ooafinned  by  par- 
.  aa  die  supreme  l^oris- 
of  the  churchy  wUch  nas 
tfift*ildM  eMnt  of  title  power 
Ai  fte  chwdi  of  England,  as 

2flteA  iKHutore  eirei^ 
WKtf  umeiore  cenaiifc^  ok* 
epaaailBiieai^  aeprive,  aegraiie, 
pt  my  mt  andiorHative 
€0  uie  oiBceva  of  die 
>  to  porft^m  inf  of  theds ; 
laftd  Hmf  alfeo  make  laws  ai^ 
teMal  4o  Wild  the  irhote  church 

YOL.  IV. 


as  they  shdl  judge  proper,  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  6o4 
or  nature.  Nay,  the  laity  in 
England  cannot  otherwise  be 
bound  but  by  parliament,  who 
have  H  right  (when  they  think 
proper)  &  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  convocations,  or 
the  true  parliamentary  meetings 
of  the  clergy,  by  the  pnsmtmi- 
entef  clause  in  the  parliamentary 
writs  to  the  bishops,  if  the  one  or 
the  other  or  both  should  be  then 
assembled.  The  last  has  been 
long  <fi8used.  Set  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  13th — i6lih  of  April, 
1689^  ist  of  March,  17 10. 
17x2.  1713*  The  l^slature 
of  the  primitive  church  was  Ih 
the  wiide  body,  and  afterwards 
had  many  variations  in  its  con- 
stitaents,  and  inay  still  VIU7 
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1S69.    with  great  earnestness  by  many  of  the  temponi 
■  kards.     I  at  that  time  did  imagine^  that  th6  dergy 

would  have  come  into  such  a  design  with  zeal  and 
unanimity:  and  I  feared  this  would  he  looked  on  by 
them»  as  taking  the  matter  out  of  their  hands :  and 
for  that  reason  I  argued  so  warmly  against  this,  that 
it  was  carried, by  a  smaU  majority  to  let  it  &U«  But 
I  was  convinced  soon  after^  that  I  had  taken  w^cmg 

• 

measjures;  and  that  the  method  proposed  by  these 
lords  was  the  only  one  like  to  prove  effectual:  but 
this  did  not  so  recommend  me  to  the  clergy,  as 
tp  balance  the  censure  I  came  under,  for  moving,  in 
Mother  proviso  of  that  bill,  that  the  subscription, 


with  the  consent  of  the  several 
ooonniuiuties.'  l(  ihiB  distinc- 
tion of  ie^skture  in  the  par- 
liament be  true,  (and  I  am  not 
the  first  who  has  mentioned  it,) 
the  church  of  England  is  freed 
from  the  imputation  of  being  a 
creature  only  of  the  state,  which 
by  some  sects  of  Christians  has 
been  often  and  much  objected 
to,  and  makes  it  to  be  agreeable 
to  Mr.  Lock's  notion,  indeed 
demonstration,  "  that  matters 
of  mere  religion  are  absolute- 
ly independent  of  the  civil 
roasistrate^  as  such.*'  Where 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  have 
cognizance  of  temporal  matters, 
they  are  thus  far  civil  courts; 
and  so  vice  versa.  The  king  is 
said  in  our.  law  to  be  mixta 
persona,  jas  it  regards  his  su- 
premacy, in  the  execution  of 
all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction; and  so  is  the  parlia- 
ment a  mixed  legislature.  .  As 
to  which  or  what  is  the  best 
church  constitution,  I  say  no- 
thing here.    But  this  may  be 


»< 


•< 
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said,  that  no  church  power  wliat- 
soeveTj  or  wheresoever  placed 
legislative    or    otherwise, '  ^ 
have  any  right  to  the  saDCtion 
of  civil  punishments ;  nor  ought 
they  to  be,  or  any  temporal  dii- 
advantages.  All  religions  <)ugbt 
to  have  their  free  course,  where 
they  interfere  not  with  the  {)eace 
and  rights  of  human  societj: 
of  such^  the  civil  power  is  t0 
endow  one,  and  to  protect  all* 
See  Mr.  Lock's  Treatises  of 
Government    and    Toleratioiu 
The  convocation  can  by  their  ca- 
nons bind  only  their  own  body. 
They  are  in  the  nature  of  by- 
laws ;  and  this  is  now  iiilly  set* 
tied  by  a  solemn  determiiuUWD 
in  the  king's  bench;  made  in  my 
lord  Hardwick's  time  there.  0. 
(What  ia  here  asserted  respect^ 
ing  the  right  of  the  l^lature 
to  exconimunicate  the  members 
of  the  church,  and  to  degrade 
its  clergy,  or  to  command  tbe 
officers  of  the  church  so  to  act, 
is  not  admitted  by  the  church 
itself  to    be  compatible  with 
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instead  ot  assent  and  consent^  should  only  be  to  suh^    lOsp. 
mntwiih  a  pETomise  of  conformity  \   There  was  a  pro- 
▼iso  Kkewise,  in  the  bill,  for  dispensing  with  kneeUll 
ing  at  the  sacrament,  and  being  baptized  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  to  such  as,  after  conference  upon 
those  heads,  should  s(olemnly  protest,-  they  were  not 
satisfied  as  to  the  lawfidness  of  them.     That  coiir 
ceming  kneeling  occasioned  a  vehement  debfite:  for, 
the  posture  being  the  chief  exception  that  the  dis^ 
senten  had,  the  giving  up  this  was  thought  to  be 
the  opening  a  way  for  them  to  come  into  employ- 
ments.   Yet  it  was  carried  in  the  house  of  lords. 
And  I  declared  my  ^elf  zealous  for  it.     For  since  it 
was  acknowledged  that  the  posture  was  not  essential 
in  iteel^  and  that  scruples,  how  ill  grounded  soever, 
were  raised  upon  it,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  leave 
the  matter  as  indifferent  in  its  practice  as  it  was  in 
its  nature. 

Those  who  had  moved  for  this  bill,  and  after- 
wards brought  it  into  the  house,  acted  a  very  disin- 
genuous part :  for,  while  they  studied  to  recommend 
themselves  by  this  shew  of  moderation,  they  set 
on  their  friends  to  oppose  it :  and  such  as  were  very 
sincerely  and  cordially  for  it  were  represented  as 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  who  intended  to  subvert 
it.  When  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  house  of 
commons,  it  was  let  lie  on  the  table  \    And,  instead 


Ibe  powers  given  by  our  Saviour 
to  those  officers.  It  was  not  pre- 
tended, that  the  bishope  who 
were  depmed  after  the  revolu- 
tion, were  degraded  from  their 
orders,  (if  that  is  meant  by  the 
term  degrading^)  or  ceased  to  be 
bishops,  although  deprived  of 


their  bishoprics.) 

^  See  &e  Journal  of  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  35th  of 
July»  1 663,  and  my  collection  4)f 
the  lords'  protests,  in  which 
there  is  not  one  bishop. 
.  '  See  the  Journal  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  9th, 
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of  proceeding  in  it,  they  made  an  address  to  the 
king,  for  summoning  a  eonvocation  of  Hie  dergy  to 
attend,  according  to  custom,  on  tlie  session  of  par- 
liament. The  party  that  was  now  bc^nitig  to  be 
formed  against  the  goremment,  pretended  great 
2eal  for  the  church;  and  declared  their  apprehen- 
^ons  that  it  was  in  danger,  which  was  imputed  by 
many  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  management 
These,  as  they  went  heavily  into  the  toleration,  so 
they  were  much  offended  widi  the  bill  of  oompre- 
hension,  as  containing  mattet*s  relating  to  the  church, 
in  which  the  representative  body  of  the  clergy  had 
not  been  so  much  as  advised  with. 

Nor  was  this  InU  supported  by  those  who  seemed 
most  favourable  to  the  dissenters :  they  set  it  up  for 
a  maxim,  that  it  was  fit  to  teep  up  a  strong  fiaction 
both  in  church  and  state ';  and  they  thought  it  was 


Ijtfat  and  i6th  of  April*  1689, 
and  also  of  the  ist  of  March, 
1710.  O. 

*  A  false  and  foolish  notion, 
the  artifice  oi  weak  and  mean 
poliddans;  who  value  them- 
selves upon  small  cunning,  and 
think,  or  hope  at  least,  that  it 
will  be  deemed  wisdom.  They 
are  often  as  wicked  as  they  are 
weak,  and  are  generally  the  pests 
ofsovemraent.'  Voltaire,  in  one 
of  nis  English  letters,  has  a  re- 
fineAaent  very  agreeable  to  his 
character,  **  That  if  there  was 
but  one  religion  in  England, 
thepeople  would  be  slaves:  if 
two  only,  they  would  be  cnt- 
tmg  one  another*s  throats. 
But  all  being  allowed  the 
people,  they  are  free  and 
'  quiet*'  The  Christian  reli- 
gion has  been  and  is  preserv^ 
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IB  the  worfd  by  chwohes,  but 
not  always  the  true  Bpirit  of 
Christianity.  Some  inmviduals 
in  every  sect  have  it,  and  are 
not  they  the  elect  ?  Persecuted 
churches  have .  most  of  devo- 
tion, and  established  c^urchM 
most  of  persecution:  all  have 
the  last  in  some  degree,  (when 
they  can  exert  it,)  as  a  matter 
of  poKqr.  But  if  there  ^vere  no 
churches  established  by  the 
state  with  endowments,  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  of  all 
religion,  learning,  and  virtue. 
By  the  establishment  I  think  ne- 
cessary, I  mean  only  public  en- 
dowments of  maintenance  ibr 
fiMcs,  ministers,  and  servants 
of  churches.  This  will  not 
content  Uie  Ugh  churchmen  of 
any  sect  that  happens  to  be 
established.  O. 
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not  agreeable  to  tb«t>  to  suffer  so  groat  a  body  aa  lOBg. 
the  preAyterima  to  be  made  more  easy,  or  more  uh 
cKnahlp  to  unite  to  the  church :  they  also  thou^bit» 
tiiat  the  tolemtiou  would  be  best  maintained,  when 
great  numbers  should  need  it,  and  be  concerned  to 
preserve  it:  so  this  good  design  being  zealously 
o|ipQ0ed»  and  but  feintly  promoted,  it  fell  to  the 
grouiuL 

The  dcrgy  began  now  to  shew  an  implacable  ha^- An  ui  im- 
tred  to  the  nonconmrmists,  and  seemed  to  wish  forunongtiie 
an  occasion  to  renew  old  severities  against  them.^*'^* 
But  wise  and  good  men  did  very  much  aj^daud  the  18 
qokting  the  nation  by  the  toleration.    It  seemed  to 
be  suitahle,  both  to  the  spirit  o£  the  Christian  r&- 
Upon  and  to  the  interest  of  the  nation.    It  wjb^ 
thought  very  unreasonable^  that,  while  we  were  conir 
phmring  of  the  cruelty  of  the  church  of  Rome,  we 
diould  £EtQ  into  such  practices  among  our  selves; 
dnefly,  while  we  were  engaging  in  a  war,  in  the 
progiesB  of  which  we  would  need  the  united  strength 
of  tiie  whole  nation. 

Hiis  bin  gave  the  king  great  content.  He  in  his 
own  opinion  always  thought,  that  conscience  was 
God's  province,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
on :  and  his  experience  in  Holland  made  him  look 
on  toleralvm  as  one  of  the  wisest  measures  of  go- 
vernment :  he  was  much  troubled  to  see  so  much  ill 
bomour  spreading  among  the  dergy,  and,  by  .their 
means,  over  a  great  part  of  the  nation.  He  was  so 
true  to  his  prindple  herein,  that  he  restrained  the 
heat  of  some,  who  were  proposing  severe  acts  against 
papists.  He  made  them  apprehend  the  advantage,  onu  g«n- 
whicfa  tfai^  would  give  the  French,  to  aUenate  aHwvaspft- 
the  ppipists  of  Europe  from  us;  who  from  thence^' 
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War  pro- 
claimed 
agaiott 
Fraoce. 


Debates 
conoerniDg 
the  re- 


imght  hope  to  set  on  foot  a  new  catholic  league^  asid 
Biake  the  war  a  quarrel  of  religion ;  which  might 
have  very  bad  .effects.  Nor  coifld  he  pretend  to  pro- 
tect the  protestants  in  many  places  of  Germany  and 
in  Hungary,  unless  he  could  cover  the  papists  in 
England,  from  all  severities  on  the  account  of  thesr 
religion  ^  This  was  so  careftiUy  infosed  into  miany, 
and  so  well  understood  by  them,  that  the.^pists 
have  enjoyed  die  real  effects  of  the  toleration^ 
though  they  were  not  comprehended  within  the  sta- 
tute that  enacted  it. 

While  domestic  matters  were  raising  p-eat  heats 
at  home,  we  saw  the  necessity  of  making  vigorous 
preparations  for  the  war  abroad,  and  in  Irdland. 
The  king  laid  before  both  houses  the  alliances,  for- 
merly made  by  the  crowi^  of  England,  with  the 
States^  and  with  the  empire,  .together  with  the  new 
ones  that  were  now  proposed*  which  made  a  rupture 
with  France  necessary.  So,  by  the  advioes  of  both 
houses,  war  was  deckred  against  France :  and  the 
necessary  supplies,  both  for  the  quota  that  the  king 
was  to  furnish,  and  for  the  reduction  of  Irdand, 
were  provided. 

The  next  care  was  a  revenue,  for  the  support  of 
the  government.  By  a  long  course,  and  the  practice 
of  some  ages,  the  customs  had  been  granted  to  our 


*  Which  he  was  uoder  the 
strictest  obligations,  both  to  the 
pope  and  em|)eror,  to  see  per- 
fortned.  Mr.  Wells,  a  Roman 
catholic  gentleman  at  Rome, 
told  me,  that  to  his  knowledge, 
the  nancio  at  Brussels  was  sent 
in  disffuise  to  take  his  oath  on 
behalf  of  the  first ;  and  he  held 
a  constant  correspondence  with 


the  last  to  his  death,  all  in  his 
own  hand,  without  communi- 
cating the  contents  either  to 
his  mmisters  or  fevourites,  (as 
lord  Jeney  told  me;)  his  cor- 
respondence with  other  princes 
was  chiefly  carried  on  by  his 
fiivourites,  and  little  t>^sjdes 
matters  of  form  transacted  by 
the  secretary  of  state.  I>. 
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kings  far  life :  $o  the  kiiig  expected  that  the  like    i(fBg. 


regard  shoiild  be  frhewn  fer  him.    But  men's  minds 
were  much  divided  in  that  matter.     Some  whigs, 
who  by  a  k>ng  oppositiDn,  and  jealousy  of  the  go- 
▼animent,  had  wrought  themselves  into  such  re- 
poMicaii  principles,  that  they  could  not  easily  come  13 
ofiTflrom  them,  set  itup  as  a  maxim  not  to  grant  any 
revenue,  but  from  year  to  year,  or,  at  most,  for  a 
slkolpt  term  of  years,   llris,  they  thought,  would  ren- 
der the  crown  precarious,  and  oblige  ov»  kings  to 
such  a  popular  method  of  government,  as  should 
merit  the  constant  renewal  of  that  grant.  And  they 
hoped,  that  so  uncertain  a  tenure  might  more  easily 
bring  about  an  entire  change  of  government*     Fmr, 
hy  the  itenying  the  reteque  at  any  time,  (excipt 
upon  intolerable  conditidnsi)  tftiey  thought  that  might 
be  ea^aly  effected,^  since  it  would  render  our  kings  so 
feeble^  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  their 
airthority.    The  tories  obsfsrving  this,  inade  great 
use  of  it,  to  beget  in  the  king  Jealousies  of  his  friends, 
with  too  much  colour,  and  tod  great  success*     They 
resolved  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  king  by 
granting  it,  but  at  prieisent  only  to  look  on,  till  the 
whigs,  who  now  carried  every  thing  to  which  they 
set  their  fiifl  strength,  should  have  refused  it. 

The  kinff,  as  he  had  come  through  the  western  The  cbim- 
countries,  from  his  first  landing,  had  been  m  many  dmhv^ 
places  moved  to  disehoi^  the  chimney  money :  and 
had  promised  to  recommend  it  to  the  parliament* 
He  had  done  that  so  effectaally,  that  an  act  passed 
dischai^ng  it;  though  it  was  so  much  opposed  by  the 
tCHpies,  that  it  wm  agreat  haeard  in  tte  house  of  Umk. 
Those  who  opposed  it  pretended,  that  it  was:  the  only 
sure  fund,  that  could  never  fail  in  war,  so  that 
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ififg.  Qipnejr  WQuId  be freal/  adviupoed  upon  Hi  ^ity-MlMi 
a  Ssw  ngidatiiips  would  telpe  away  aay  grifranoQ 
tibat  viigbft  arifltt  from  it :  ^ut  it  wa^  thought^  tbey 
were  not  willing  that  suc^  an  act  should  f^s^  as 
w^uld  nnder  tfce  king  acceptable  to  the  body  of  ^e 
nation^  It  was  abo  thought  that  the  proqwct  th^ 
t^ien  had  of  a  qmKly  revolution^  in  favour  of  Itiaff 
Jfames^  made  some  of  them  unwilling  to  pass  aia  a^t^ 
that  seemed  to  lay.  an  o|>)igation  on  faiiPi  ath^  U> 
maintain  it^  or  by  resuming  his  revame,  to.raise  the 
hutred  of  the  nation  highw  against  him.  When  the 
settUAg  the  king's  revenue  was  brought  under  oonr 
sideration,  it  was  foundt  th^e  w^ve.  anticipajtUNM 
and  charges  upon  it,  from  which  it  seemed  reaiffVH 
able  to  clear  it.  8q  many  persons  were  concernedl 
in  this^  atid  the  teasMi.  of  tile  year  was  so  fiir  adr 
vanced,  that  it  was  pretended,  they  had  not  time  tA 
examine  that  mattei^  with  due  care ;  and  thersfitM^ 
by  a  provioional  act»  th^  granted  the  king  tiie  b«9 
venue  for  One  year :  and  many  intended  n^yer  to 
carry  the  grant  but  from  year  to  year.  Thisc  toudied 
14ihe  king  very  sensibly.  And  many  disoouries,  that 
piss^l among  sour  whigs.in  thear  cabals,  W«re  coiik 
Bumicltted  to  him  by  the  eaci  of  Nottii^ham,  fagr 
which  he  concluded  he  Was  in  the  hand  of  pasona 
that  did  not  intend  to  use  him  Well. 
l^il^  A  bin  was  prepared  concieraing  the  militia^  whidi^ 
nuitn.  iipoa  the  matter,  and  m  consequence  of  many 
dauses  in  it,  todk  it  in  a  great  measure  both  frmn 
the  crown  and  out  oi  the  londs  lieutraants ;  who 
being  generally  peers,  a  hill  that  lessened  their  au* 
thority  ao  mudi  was  not  like  to,  pass  in  the  house 
of  httdi:  «o  it.  waa  let  lie  on  the  table»  By  this 
likewise,  which  was  chii^  pkOmoted  by  the  wh]g8» 
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luan  |»  the  throne^  teteoded  to  deprev  hk  preroga^' 
tiftf^  as  mudi  ag.  thej  had  exalted  his  Tp&non^  Htf 
nemed  to  grow  tender  and  jealous  upon  these  pointi^ 
the  importaBce  of  every  one  of  them  being  much 
aggravated  hj  the  ^arl  qi  Nottingham,  who  had  far«i 
Bobed  him.  wilit  a  sdieme  of  all  the  points  of  the 
pvoogatiy^  and  of  their  dependonce  one  upas  an^ 
other:  and  he  seaned  so  possessed  with  this,  ihMA 
many  of  those  who  had  formwly  most  of  his  coi^ 
de^oe,  found  a  ooUness  growing  upon  him,  which 
iBoressed  their  disgust,  and  made  them  apporehend 
iSbcf  shoidd  again  see  a  reign  fbll  of  prnogatire 

One  tlnng  liie  house  of  commons  gnmted^ 
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*  He  good  bisiiop  serais  to 
teh^  sU  qnpoftanities  to  loed 
tlie  etil  of  Nottingham;  but 
^s  eert  of  Rochester  told  me» 
thai  OM  of  tbe  fim  things  king 
WHlisin  snd  after  he  came  to 
te  enrnn  was,  that  it  should 
Sdl^tht  iiipnefi»r  h|s  weeriDg^ 
sod  frnyientlT  repeated  it,  as 
oeesdoos    oftred,   during   his 

mJt^^^  MM^M*  12a>^  1^-J  1*  -.'rail  Am 

Us  sd^led,  in  his  peevish  man- 
ner, diat  he  thought  he  had 
it.  little,  better  than  a 


iHdit  cap.  IX  (An  instance 
otWilliam^s  making  this  obser- 
vsiion  is  leeorded  1^  Cunnmg- 
iam  an  his  Hf^oiry  of  Great 
Bfiiain,  voL  L  p.  1 1  j,  of  Dr. 
lhonsoa*sTraiulation  from  the 
IftmJUA,  wbfre  the  Mlpwif^ 
dicnostances  are  meutioned. 
"  Aboat  this  time,  the  ambition 
"sfsosseof  his  fi!ieiids»  and  the 
**  hsptJowsnesa  of  others,  gave' 
"  As  Idi^  no  small  trouble. 
** The  Idng,  tired  out 
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**  with  the  da3]r  soUcitationB 
"  and  importunate  discourses 
"  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wharton," 
(afterwards  marquis  of  Whar- 
ton,) **  save  ordert  to  invite  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  some 
other  noble  persons,  who  had 
deserved  well  of  hifm  vp^ 
**  were  famous  for  their  wit,  to 
a  private  supper  with  him ; 
and  among  the  rest,  Mr*. 
*^  Wharton,  whom  nothing 
'*  would  content  but  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state.  Assoob 
as  they  were  met  tegethert 
the  king  desired  them  all  to 
be  as  free  as  any  where. 
**  Theent^rtatiu»entbeinficon«^ 
"  tinued.  with  great  liberality  to 
a  very  late  hour,  they  b^ab 
to  grow  waim  with  vipai^t 
It  is  reported  that  the  long, 
looking  upon  Mr.  Wharton, 
'*  said, '  The  crown  sboiM  not 
<*  be  the  worse  for  his  weanng 
**  it  :*  advised  them  to  be  con* 
**  tent  with  his  bounty,  so  ftr 
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i^BQ.   which  wa^  very  acceptable  to  the  king :  they  gave 
"  the  States  about  600^0062.  for  the  chai^  they  had 

been  at  in  the  fleet  and  army,  which  they  furnished 
the  king  with  at  the  revolution. 
^i^^Dg  '''  '^^^y  could  not  be  broyght  to  another  point, 
?V*^  ?^  though  often  and  much  pressed  to  it  by  the  kin^. 
He  thought  nothing  would  settle  the  minds  of  the 
nation  so  much  as  an  act  of  indenmity,  with  proper 
exceptions  of  some  mminals,  that  should  be  left  to 
justice.  Jetferies  was  in  the  tow^ ;  Wright,  .who 
had  been  lord  chief  justice,  and  some  of  the  judges, 
were  in  Newgate;  Graham  and  Burton,  who  had 
been  the  wicked  soMcitors  in  the  former  leigns,  were 
in  ]iri8€ai ;  but  the  hottest  of  iixe  wfaigs  would  not 
set  this  on.  They  thought  it  best  to  keep  many 
under  the  lash ;  they  intended  severe  revenges  for 
the  blood  that  had  been  shed,  and  for  the  many  un- 
just things  that  had  been  done  in  the  end  of  king 
Charles's  reign ;  they  saw,  that  the  clogging  the 
indemnity  with  many  comprehensive  exoeptions, 
would  create  king  James  a  great  party ;  so  they  did 
not  think  it  proper'  to  offer  at  that :  yet  they  re- 
solved to  keep  them  still  in  their  power,  till  a  better 
opportunity  for  falling  on  them  should  offer  itself: 
therefore  they  proceeded  so  slowly  in  that  matter, 
15  that  the  bill  could  not  be  brought  to  a  ripeness  dur- 
ing this  session.  It  is  true,  the  great  mildness  of 
the  king's  temper,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  govern- 
ment, which  was  indeed  rather  liable  to  censure,  as 

being  too  remiss,  set  people's  minds  much  at  ease : 

• 

**  as  he  could  bestow  it ;  and  **  with  this.*     From  that  time 

**  then,  laying  bis  hand  upon  **  Mr.  Wharton  became  more 

**  his   sword,    added,    *  What  **  obsequious  to  the  king*s  hu- 

*'  others  perform  by  entreaties,  '*  mour,  and  never  forsook  his 

*'  I  will  take  cure  to  perform  **  party  in  any  difficulty.**) 
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and,  if  it  gave  too  much  faoldnesd  to  those,  who  be*    l^^ 


gan  to  set  up  an  open  oppa^doia  to  him,  yet  it  gained 

upon  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  who  saw  none 

of  those  moving  spectades  that  had  been  so  common 

in  former  reigns :  and  all  promised  themselves  happy 

days  under  so  merciful  a  prince.     But  angry  men 

put  a  wicked  construction  on  the  earnestness  the 

king  shewed  for  an  act  of  indonnity ;  they  said,. he 

intended  to  make  use  of  a  set  of  prerc^tive  men^ 

as  soon  as.legally  he  could ;  and  therefore  he  desired 

^e  instruments  cf  king  James's  ill^^  government 

might  be  once  secmred,  that  so  he  might  employ 

them.     The  ^arls  of  Monmouth  and  Warrington 

were  inftxsing  jealousies  of  the  king  into  their  party, 

with  the  same  industry  that  ihe  earl  of  Nottingham 

was,  at  the  same  time,  instilling  into  the  king  jea^ 

kiusies  of  them  :  and  both  acted  with  too  much  suc^ 

cess ;  which  put  matters  much  out  of  joint.     For 

though  the  earls  of  ^rewsbury  and  Devonshire  did 

all  they  could  to  stop  the  progress  and  effects  of 

those  .suspicions,  with  which  the  whigs  were  pos* 

sessed,  yet  they  had  not  credit  enough  to  do  it 

The  evl  of  Shrewsbury,  though  he  had  more  of  the 

king's  favour,  yet  he  had  not  strength  to  resist  the 

eflufl  of  Nottingham's  pompous  and  tragical  declama* 

tiOBS. 

There  was  a  bill  of  great  importance  sent  up  by  The  bui  of 
the  commons^  to  the  lords,  that  was  not  finished  this  "^  ^' 
session.  It  was  a  bill  declaring  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  Ei^land,  and  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
as  had  been  agreed  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
to  the  king  and  queen  and  their  issue,  and  after 
them,  to  the  princess  Anne  and  her  issue,  and  after 
these,  to  the  king  and  his  issue.     A  clause  was  in*' 
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ifiSfK  gerttdj  iliaahHiig  all  papigta  froni  wcceeding  to  the 
crowii^  to  which  the  lords  added»  or  ^uck  H9  sktmld 
marry  papists.  To  this  I  proposed  an  additional 
dauae,  abaolviBg  the  subjects,  in  that  case»  ftom 
their  all^iance.  This  was  seconded  bj  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury :  and  it  passed  without  any  oppositicni 
or  debate:  which  amazed  us  all,  conaidering  the 
importance  of  it.  But  the  king  ordered  me  to  pro- 
pose the  naming  the  duchess  of  Hanover,  and  her 
posterity,  next  in  the  succession.  He  signified  his 
fdeasure  in  this  also  to  the  ministers.  But  he  or- 
dered me  to  begin  the  motion  in  the  bouse,  because 
I  had  abeadj  set  it  on  foot.  And  the  duke  of 
Hanover  had  now  other  thoughts  of  the  matter^  and 

.^  H  was  separating  himself  from  the  interests  of  France^ 
The  lords  agreed  to  the  proposition  without  any 
qyposition.    So  it  was  sent  down  to  the  commons. 
There  were  great  ddbates  there  iqK>n  it.     Hambden 
pressed  it  vdiemently.    But  Wikbnan*  and  all  the 
republican  party,  opposed  it.    Thdr  seciet  reason 
seemed  to  be,  a  design  to  extinguish  monarchy^  and 
therefore  to  substitute  none,  beyond  the.  three  that 
were  named,  that  so  the  succession  nnght  quickly 
come  to  an  end.    But,  it  not  being  decent  to  own 
this,  all  that  they  pretended  was,  that  there  beiiV 
many  in  the  lineal  succession,  after  the  three  that 
were  named,  who  were  then  of  the  church  cf  Bope, 
the  leaving  to  them  a  possibility  to  succeed*  upa9 
their  turning  protestants,  might  hare  a  good  effect 
on  thera,  and  diqmie  themtohearfcoatoinstructiw; 
all  which  would  be  defeated  by  a  dedaratioii  in  ^ 
Tour  of  the  duchess. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  in  a  free  conference* 
that  for  that  very  reason  it  was  fit  to  make  thjs  de^ 
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dnntion  :  gmce  ndthtug  could  faring  us  into  It  more    ittg. 
certain   danger,  than  a  pretended  coavemc/a  of  a  -— — 
foise  oo&T«rt,  who  might  hy  rach  a  dxsqguise  ascend 
the  throne,  and  so  work  our  rain  hj  lecret  aMifices. 
Botik  lioases  adhered,  after  Use  £ree  caaferema^.    Ba 
the  txfll  ML  for  thai  time::  bat  it  was  lissoiytd  to 
take  it  up  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session*    Ami 
die  iang  thought  it  was  not  then  convemmt  to  re- 
new the  metion  0f  the  dndiess  of  Hanovier,  of  wUdi 
he  ordered  me  to  write  her  a  particldar  acoouait. 
It  waa  fit  once  to  hare  the  biM  passed,  that  enacted 
4lie  pei^petual  acdusion  of  al  papitts  i  for  that,  upon 
the  matter,  brought  the  succession  to  their  doon 
And  if  anj  in  ihe  line,  before  her,  should  pRtend 
to  change,  as  it  was  not  rery  lilcety  to  happai,  la  it 
would  ttot  be  easily  bdie^ed.    So  it  was  r^sc^ed  to 
carry  this  matter  no  further  at  this  time.    The  UM 
passed  wilibbat  any  opposition  in  the  beginning  af 
the  next  session  $  which  I  mention  here,  tiiat  I 
might  end  this  matter  all  at  once.    Hie  pMsent 
Msrion  was  drawn  to  a  great  length,  and  was  not 
coded  tBl  August :  and  then  it  broke  up  witii  a 
great  deal  of  iU  humour. 

One  acddaot  ha^iened  this  summer,i  of  a  pi«tfrf  Ring 
extraordinary  nature,  that  deserves  to  be  remem^  great  Ma 
bered.    A  fisherman,  between  Lambeth  and  Vaux^^^^*^^ 
hall,  was  drawing  a  net  pretty  dose  to  the  cfaafind^ 'i^i'^n^ 
and  a  great  weight  was,  not  without  some  difficulty, 
drawn  to  the  rimre,  which,  when  taken  np,  was 
found  t6  be  the  great  wal  of  England.    King  Jatates 
had  odied  for  it  fiom  the  lord  Jefferies,  the  ftight 
hc^MPe  he  went  away,  as  tntenditig  to  make  a  sednt 
use  of  k,  for  pardonsor  grants.    But  it  seems,  whea 
he  went  away,  he  thought  e&ther  that  the  inlt  or  17 
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1689.  weight  off  it  made  it  inconvenient  to  be  earned  off^ 
■  or  that  it  wa»to  be  hereafter  of  no  more  use  to  him : 

and  therefore^  that  it  might  not  be  made  use  of 
agaiiist  him,  he  threw  it  into  the  Thames.     The 
fisherman  was  well  rewarded,  when  he  brought  the 
great.seal  to  the  king:  and  hj  his  order  it  was 
l»oke.  r 
ThefUteof    .But  now  I  must  look  oyer  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
ireu^d."    ilnid  to  king  James's  motions.     Upon  his  coming  to 
the  court  of  France,  he  wife  received  with  great 
shews  of  tenderness  and  respect ;  the  French  king 
essuriiig  him,  that,  as  they  had  both  the  same  in- 
terests, so  he  would  never  give  over  the  war,  till  he 
had  restored  him  to  his  throne.     The  only  prospect 
he  now  had,  was  to .  keep  up  his  party  in  Ireland 
and .  Scotland.     The  message  from  Tirconnel  for 
ispeedy  supplies  was  very  pressing:   and  his  party 
in  Scotland  sent  one  Lindsay  over  to  him,  to  offer 
him  their  service,  and  to  ask  what  assistance  they 
might  depend  upon.     The  French  ministry  was  at 
this  time  much  divided.     Louvois  had  the  greatest 
credit,  and  was  very  successful  in  all  his  coiAisels : 
so  that  he  was  most  considered.    But  Seignelay  was 
believed  to  have  more  personal  favour,  and  to  be 
more  entirely  united  to  madame  Maintenon.    These 
two  were  in  a  high  competition  for  favour,  and 
hated  one  another.     Seignelay  had  the  marine,  as 
the  other  had  the  army,  for  his  province.     So,  king 
James  having  the  most  dependance  on  the  marine, 
and  looking  on  the  secretary  for  that  post  as  the 
most  powerful  favourite,  made  his  chief  application 
to  him;  which  set  Louvois  to  cross  and  retard  every 
thing  that  was  proposed  for  his  service.     So  that 
matters  for  him  went  on  slowly^  and  very  defec- 
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tivdj.      There  was  anotlier  circunBtance  in  king    166$. 
James's  affairs,  that  did  him  much  hurt.    Lausnn, 
whose  adventures  will  be  found  in  the  French  his- 
tory, had  come  over  to  king  James,  and  offered  him 
his  service,  and  had  attended  on  the  queen  when 
she  went  over  to  France.     He  had  obtained  a  pro- 
mise of  king  James,  that  he  should  have  theoom* 
mand  of  such'  forces  as  the  king  of  France  would 
assist  him  with.     Lou  vois '  hated  Lausuri ;  nor .  did 
the  king  of  France  like  to  employ  him :  so  Louvois 
sent  to  king  James,  desiring  him  to  ask  of  the'king 
of  France,  Souvraj,  a  son  of  his,  whom  he'  was 
hceeding  to  sei^e  in  war,  to  command  the  Frendi 
troops.     But  king  James  had  so  engaged  himself  to 
Lausun,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  in  honour 
depart  from  it.    And  ever  after  that,  we  were  told, 
thait  Louvois  studied,  by  all  the  ways  he  could  think 
0^  to  disparage  him  and  all  the  propositibiis  he 
made:  yet  he  got  about  5000  Frenchmen  to  be 
salt  over  with  him  to  Ireland,  but  no  great  suites  18 
in  money.     Proinises  were  sent  the  Scots  of  great 
assistance  that  should  be  sent  them  from  Irdand : 
they  were  encouraged  to  make  all  possible  o{^)osi^ 
tiou  in  the  convention:  and,  as  soon  as  the  sea- Kiog James 
son  of  the  year  would  admit  of  it,  they  were  or«»  thither. 
dered  to  gather  together  in  the  Highlands,  and  to 
keep  thenfielves  in  safe  places  there,  till  further 
orders  should  be  sent  them.    With  these,  and  with 
a  small  supply  in  money^  of  about  five  or  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  for  buying  ammunition  and  arms^ 
Lindsay  was  sent  back.^  I  had  such,  a  character 
given  me  of  him,  that  I  entertained  good  thoughts 
of  him*    So,  upon  his  return,  he  came  first  to  me, 
and  pretended  he  had  gone  over  on  private  affairs^ 
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flOBy.  Miig  deq[^  eiq;iged  in  debt  for  the  eaii  of  M^)frt, 
"■""■"■"  wlioie  secretarj  lie  had  beai.    I  tiaderstood  firom 
him,  that  king  James  had  left  Paris  to  go  f<»r  Ire- 
laiod:  80  I  sent  him  to  the  earl  of  ShrewslxirylB 
«ffioe :  hut  there  was  a  aeciet  management  with  one 
^the  ander  secretaries  there  for  king  James :  so  lie 
was  not  only  dismissed,  but  got  a  pass  warrant  ttom 
Ih.  Wfrmt  to  go  to  Seotknd.    I  had  given  the 
Jearl  of  Shrewsbuiy  such  a  diaracter  of  the  man, 
dnt  h^  did  more  easify  believe  him ;  but  he  knew 
imthing  of  the  pass  warrant.    So,  my  easiness   to 
tkmk  iirdl  of  people,  was  the  e)slef  oocasion  of  the 
ritHBdiief  diai  firilowed,  on  hiB  not  being  clapt  i:^ 
and  more  ttarrowlj  examined.    Upon  king  JaiQotes's 
landing  in  Ireland^  he  marched  his  arniy  from  Kin- 
aafe  to  Ulster,    And,  when  it  was  all  tdgeUmr,  it 
iMMiBted  rf  80)000  foot  and  A0OO  horse.  Itistrue^ 
ihe  IiiBh  were  now  as  in6<^nt  as  they  were  imd»« 
ci|)Uned:  and  they  b^^  to  tMnk  they  jnust  be 
mastars  of  aU  tiie  king's  eounsds^    A  Jeaioiuty  arose 
hetineto  them  aad  the  French :  il^iey  wepe  soon  &a 
vbtj  had  termS)  and  sowce  ei^er  agreed  in  theii*  ad- 
vwBB  I  all  king  James's  party,  in  the  ide  of  Blitinn, 
praued  his  settling  the  affaiM  of  Ireland  the  best  he 
could,  and  his  bringing  over  t^e  French,  and  such 
<tf  the  Irish  as  he  could  iiest  govern  and  depend  on ; 
avA  advised  him  to  hmd  in  the  north  of  Engtand,  or 
ill  the  west  of  Scodand. 
J^!J^       Bm  the  first  thing  that  was  to  be  donewaA  to  reduce 
dtrry.       JiMidonderry.   In  erder  to  thi$,  twii  differetft  advices 
wtae  {ttffered.    Hie  one  iwas,  to  miliirch  with  «  gieat 
ftiee,  akld  to  take  it  iBMliediat^fy  i  fortheto#n  wM 
not  oa|iaUe  of  resistfaig,  If  v^g;oMusly  attacked.  The 
4ither  was,  to  blodc  it  up  so,  that  it  should  be  foiiced 
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m  a  lititle  time  to  suireuder;  md  to  toni  to  other  1689. 
more  vigorous  designs.  But,  whereas  tith&e  of  these  "~~^ 
advices  might  have  be^i  pursued  with  advantage,  a 
third  advice  was  offered,  hut  I  know  not  by  whom, 
which  was  the  only  bad  one  that  could  he  proposed ;  19 
aad  yetg  by  a  sort  of  &ti^ty,  which  hung  over  that 
king,  it  was  followed  by  him ;  and  that  was,  to  press 
the  town  by  a  slow  siege,  which,  as  was  given  out, 
wddd  hnskg  the  Irish  into  the  methods  of  war,  and 
would  accustom  them  to  &tigue  and  discipline* 
And  this  beii^  resolved  on,  king  James  sent  a  smaU 
body  before  it,  which  was  often  changed :  and  by 
these  he  continued  the  siege  above  two  months,  in 
wlocli  the  poor  inhatntants  formed  th^nselves  into 
great  order,  and  came  to  generous  resolutions  of  en- 
durmg  the  last  extremities.  They  made  some  sal- 
lies, in  which  the  Irish  always  ran  away,  and  left 
their  .officers ;  so  that  many  pf  their  best  officers 
weie  killed  Those  within  suffered  little,  but  by 
hunger,  which  destroyed  near  two*third$  of  their 
nuflriber.  One  convoy,  with  two  regiments,  and 
pfOTiskms,  was  sent  to  their  relief:  but  they  looked 
M  the  service  as  desperate,  being  deceived  by  Lun- 
dy,  who  was  the  govemw  of  the  jdace,  and  had 
undertaken  to  betray  it  to  king  James ;  but  he  find- 
ing them  jealous  of  him,  came  to  the  convoy,  and 
penoaded.  them  that  nothing  could  be  done :  so 
they  came  back,  and  Lundy  with  them.  Yet  the 
poor  inhabitants,  though  thus  forsaken,  resolved  still 
to  hoid  out ;  and  sent  over  such  an  account  of  the 
state  thqr  were  in,  that  a  second  and  greater  con- 
voy was  sent,  with  about  5000  men,  commanded  by 
Kiik,  who,  after  he  came  in  sight,  made  not  that 
haste  to  relieve  them  that  was  necessary,  considar- 
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1689.  ing  the  misery  they  were  in.  They  had  a  river 
that  came  up  to  their  town:  but  the  Irish  had 
laid  a  bomb  and  chains  cross  it,  and  had  planted 
battles  for '  defending  it.  Yet  a  ship  sailing  up 
with  wind  and  tide  broke  through :  and  so  the  town 
Was  At  last  was  relieved,  and  the  siege  raised  in  great  confu- 
sion  ^. 

Iniskillin  had  the  same  fate :  the  inhabitants  en- 
tered into  resolutions  of  suffering  any  thing,  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish :  a  considerable 
force  was  sent  against  them:  but  through  their 
courage,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish^  they  held 
out. 

All  this  while,  an  army  was  preparing  in  Eng- 
land, to  be  sent  over  for  th^  reduction  of  Ireland, 
i>uke        commanded  by  Schomberg,  who  was  made  a  duke 
^^°^^J^in   England,   and  to   whom   the  parliament  ^ve 
my  went  to  100,000  pouuds  for  the  services  he  had  done^.  The 

Ireland.  ,  '' 

levies  were  carried  on  in  England  with  great  zeal : 
and  the  bodies  were  quickly  full.  But  though  both 
officers  and  soldiers  shewed  niuch  courage  and  affec- 
tion to  the  service ;  yet  they  were  raw,  without  ex- 
perience, and  without  skill.  Schomberg  had  a  quick 
20  and  happy  passage ;  vrith  about  10,000  men.    He 


«  (Not  a  word  does  the  bi- 
shop afford  to  the  great  services 
of  Mr.  Walker,  rector  of  Do- 
noughmore,  who  had  raised  a 
regiment  of  his  own,  and  who 
saved  the  town  after  being 
elected  governor  by  the  brave 
inhabitants.) 

>'  Which  king  William  took 
to  his  own  use,  and  allowed 
duke  Schomberg  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year  pension  in  lieu 


of  it ;  but  the  public  paid  it  a 
second  time  to  the  duke*s  heirs, 
in  the  reign  of  king  George  the 
first :  and  some  of  his  Hanover 
ministers  had  the  modesty  to 
propose  a  like  gratuity  for  theffli 
though  no  mortal  could  tell 
what  their  merit  was,  and 
thought  it  Fery  hard  that  no- 
body but  themselves  could  be 
brought  to  think  it  reasonable. 
D. 
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landed  at  Bel&st»  and  brought  the  forces  that  lay  1689. 
in  Ulster  together*  His  army,  when  strongest,  was 
not  above  14,000  men';  and  he  had  not  above 
2000  horse.  He  marched  on  to  Dundalk;  and 
there  posted  himself.  King  James  came  to  Ardee, 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  him,  being  above  thrice 
ids  number.  Schomberg  had  not  the  supplies  from 
England  that  had  been  promised  him :  much  trea- 
chery or  ravenousness  appeared  in  many  who  were 
employed.  And  he  finding  his  numbers  so  unequal 
to  the  Irish,  resolved  to  lie  on  the  defensive.  He 
lay  there  six  weeks  in  a  very  rainy  season.  His 
men,  for  want  of  due  care  and  good  management, 
contracted  such  diseases,  that  he  lost  almost  the  one 
half  of  bis  army.  Some  blamed  him  for  not  putting 
thii^  more  to  hazard :  it  was  said,  that  he  mea- 
sored  the  Irish  by  their  numbers,  and  not  by  their 
want  of  sense  and  courage.  Such  complaints  were 
sent  of  this  to  the  king,  that  he  wrote  twice  to  him, 
pressing  him  to  put  somewhat  to  the  venture :  but 
he  saw  the  enemy  was  well  posted,  and  well  pro- 
Tided :  and  he  knew  they  had  several  good  ofiicers 
among  them.  If  he  had  pushed  matters,  and  had 
met  with  a  misfortune,  his  whole  army,  and  conse- 
quently all  Ireland,  would  have  been  lost:  for  he 
could  not  have  made  a  regular  retreat.  The  sure 
game  inras  to  preserve  his  army :  and  that  would 
save  Ulster,  and  keep  matters  entire  for  another 
year.  Tliis  was  censured  by  some ;  but  better  judges 
thought,  the  managing  this  campaign  as  he  did,  was 
one  €i  the  greatest  parts  of  his  life.  The  Irish  made 
some  poor  attempts  to  beat  up  his  quarters:  but 

■  (Ralph  assigns  reasons  for     computation.  See  vol.  ti.  of  his 
doabting  the  accuracy  of  this     History,  p.  150.) 
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Afbin  at 
sea. 


iGBg.  even  wfaeie  they  surprised  his  men,  and  were  noiuch 
superior  in  number,  they  were  so  shamefully  beat 
back,  that  this  increased  the  contempt  the  English 
naturally  had  for  them.  In  the  end  of  October^  all 
went  into  winter  quarters. 

Our  operations  on  the  sea  were  not  very  prosper- 
ous* Herbert  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  cut  off  the 
communication  between  France  and  Ireland.  The 
French  had  sent  over  a  fleet,  with  a  great  transport 
of  stores  and  ammunition*  They  had  landed  their 
loading,  and  were  returning  back.  As  they  came 
out  of  Bantry  bay,  Herbert  engaged  them.  The 
wind  was  against  him :  so  that  it  was  not  possible 
£Dr  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet  to  come  up,  and 
enter  into  action :  and  so  those  who  engaged  were 
forced  to  retire  with  some  disadvantage.  But  the 
French  did  not  pUl-sue  him^  He  came  back  to 
Portsmouth,  in  order  to  refit  some  of  his  ships ;  and 
went  out  again,  and  lay  before  Brest  till  the  end 
of  summer.  But  the  French  fleet  did  not  come 
21 -out  anymore  all  that  summer:  so  that  ours  lay 
some  months  at  sea  to  no  purpose.  But,  if  we  lost 
few  of  our  seamen  in  the  engagement,  we  lost  a 
great  many  by  reason  of  the  bad  victualling.  Some 
excused  this,  because  it  was  so  late  in  the  year  be- 


*  (*^  When  king  James  was  at 
*'  Dublin,  the  French  ambassa- 
"  dor,  the  count  Devaux,  (D*A- 
**  vaux,)  came  transported  to 
"  tell  him  the  news,  that  his 
"  master's  fleet  had    defeated 

the  English  in  Bantry  bay; 

instead  of  being  pleased,  he 
"  let  fall  the  air  of  his  counte- 
"  nance,  and  coldly  answered, 
*' '  It  is  then  the  first  time.'  '* 


<i 


« 


HxggoM's  Short  View  of  Eng- 
lish History y  p.  322,  2d  edit. 
This  reminds  us  of  his  speech 
during  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
when,  on  the  English  sailors 
climbinff  up  the  sides  of  the 
ships  or  his  French  allies,  he 
said,  to  the  great  c^fence  of  the 
latter,  "  None  but  my  brave 
<^  English  could  have  done 
"  this/') 
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fyre  fymd8  were  made  for  k :  while  others  imputed    lOsg. 
it  to  bttse  practiioes  and  verse  designs.     So  affairs' 
had  every  where  a  very  melancholy  face.  \^ 

I  now  tw!B  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  Affairs  ia 
m  aootland.  A  convention  of  the  states  was  sum- 
moned there,  in  the  same  mann^  as  in  England. 
Duke  Hamilton  was  daosen  president.  And,  a  let- 
ter h^n^  offered  to  them  from  king  James,  by  Lind- 
say, ihey  would  not  receive  nor  nead  it  ^ :  but  went 
on  to  state  the  several  violations  of  their  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  made  by  king  James.    Upon  these  it 

• 

Was  naoved,  that  a  judgment  should  be  given,  de- 
darijig,  Aat  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown- 
Upon  this»  three  parties  were  formed:  one  was 
composed  of  all  the  bishops,  and  some  of  the  nobi- 
lity, who  opposed  these  proceedings  against  the  Debatei  ia 

i_.  1     •      1  1  T  1  *b*  conven- 

feing,  as  contrary  to  their  laws  and  oaths:  otha*stion. 
thou^t,  that  their  oaths  were  only  to  the  king,  as 
having  the  executive  power,  to  support  him  in  that ; 
but  that,  if  he  set  himadf  to  invade  and  assume  the 
k^dabim,  he  renounced  his  former  authority  by 
subverting  that  upon  which  it  was  founded  t  so  they 
wene  for  proceeding  to  a  declaratory  judgment :  a 
tinrd  party  was  formed,  of  those  who  agreed  with 
the  fimner  in  their  conclusion :  but  not  in  coming 
to  so  speedy  a  determination.    They  thought,  it  was 


b  ("  It  is  soroewhfit  strange, 
"  that  lord  fialcarras,  id  his  Jc^ 
"  eountt  &c.  makes  no  mention 
*'of  tUs  letter;  and  stranger, 
''that  bishop  Burnet  should 
**  not  only  affirm  it  was  deli- 
^  vered  by  Lindsay,  instead  of 
*'  Crane,  but  that  the  conveu- 
**  tton  would  not  receive  or  read 
^  k,  when  ke  might  have  leam- 


"  ed  the  contrary  from  the  very 
"gazette."  Ralph's  Hist,  of 
Englandf  vol.  ii.  p*  91*  He 
goes  on  to  state,  that  all  th^ 
bishops,  except  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow  and  the  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  had  left  the  hous^ 
before  the  plan  of  a  new  settle- 
ment came  to  be  discussed, 
p.  94.) 

d3 
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1689.    the  interest  of  Scotland  to  be  brought  under  the 


laws  of  England,  and  to  be  united  to  the  pariiament 
of  England ;  and  that  this  was  the  properest  time 
for  doing  that  to  the  best  advantage ;  since  England 
would  be  obliged,  hj  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
to  receive  them  upon  good  terms.  They  were 
therefore  willing  to  proceed  against  king  James: 
but  they  thought  it  not  reasonable  to  make  too 
much  haste  in  a  new  settlement;  and  were  fw 
maintaining  the  government,  in  an  interr^num,  till 
the  union  should  be  perfected,  or  at  least  put  in  a 
probable  way.  This  was  specious,  and  many  went 
into  it :  but,  since  it  tended  to  the  putting  a  stop 
to  a  full  settlement,  all  that  favoured  king  James 
joined  in  it :  for  by  this  more  time  was  gained.  To 
this  project  it  was  objected,  that  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  since  many 
difficulties  would  arise  in  any  treaty  about  it :  where- 
as the  present  circumstances  were  critical,  and  re- 
quired a  speedy  decision,  and  quick  provision  to  be 
22  made  for  their  security ;  since,  if  they  continued  in 
such  a  neutral  state,  they  would  have  many  enemies 
and  no  Mends :  and  the  zeal  that  was  now  working 
among  them  for  presbytery  must  raise  a  greater 
aversion  than  ordinary,  in  the  body  that  was  for  the 
church  of  England,  to  any  such  treaty  with  them. 

While  much  heat  was  occasioned  by  this  debate, 
great  numbers  came  armed  from  the  western  coun- 
ties, on  pretence  to  defend  the  convention:  for 
the  duke  of  Gordon  was  still  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  could  have  done  them  much  harm, 
though  he  lay  there  in  a  very  inoffensive  state.  He 
^  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  preserve 
that  place  long  for  king  James:  since  to  provoke 
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the  cdDvention  would  have  drawn  a  siege  and  ruin  i66q. 
upon  him,  with  too  much  precipitation,  while  there 
was  not  a  force  in  the  field  ready  to  come  and  assist 
him.  So  it  was  said,  there  was  no  need  of  such 
armed  companies,  and  that  they  were  come  to  over- 
awe and  force  the  convention. 
The  earl  of  Dundee  had  been  at  London,  and^"'*"^^^ 

fligDCd 

had  fixed  a  correspondence  both  with  England  and  then. 
France:  though  he  had  employed  me  to  carry 
messages  from  him  to  the  king,  to  know  what 
security  he  might  expect,  if  he  should  go  and  live 
in  Scotland  without  owning  his  government. .  The 
king  sdd,  if  he  would  live  peaceably,  and  at  home, 
he  would  protect  him :  to  this  he  answered,  that, 
unless  be  were  forced  to  it,  he  would  live  quiet- 
ly, fiut  he  went  down  with  other  resolutions; 
and  an  the  party  resolved  to  submit  to  his  com- 
mand. Upon  his  coming  to  Edinburgh,  he  pre- 
tended he  was  in  danger  from  those  armed  multi- 
tudes :  and  so  he  left  the  convention ;  and  went  up 
and  down  the  Highlands,  and  sent  his  agents  about, 
to  bring  tc^ther  what  force  they  could  gather. 
This  set  on  the  conclusion  of  the  debates  of  the 
convention. 

They  passed  the  judgment  of  forfeiture  on  king  Kiog  Jamet 
James.  And  on  the  11th  of  April,  the  day  in  which  th^re." 
the  king  and  queen  were  crowned,  with  the  ordinary 
solemnities  at  Westminster,  they  declared  William 
and  Mary  king  and  queen  of  Scotland.  But  with  this, 
as  they  ordered  the  coronation-oath  to  be  tendered  to 
them,  so  they  drew  up  a  claim  of  rights,  which  they 
pretended  were  the  fundamental  and  unalterable  laws 
of  the  kingdom.  By  one  of  these  it  was  declared, 
that  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  having  been  begun 

D  4 
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i68g.    by  a  paritj  among  the  clergy,  all  prelacy  in  that 

"~""""~  church  was  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  to 

that  kingdom.     It  was  an  absurd  thing  to  put  this 

in  a  claim  of  r%hts ;  for  which  not  only  they  had 

no  law,  but  whidi  was  contrary  to  many  laws  then 

23  in  being :  so  that,  though  they  might  have  offered 

it  as  a  grievance,  there  was  no  colour  for  pretending 

it  was  a  national  right.    But  they  had  a  notion 

among  them,  that  every  article,  that  rtiould  be  pul 

in  the  daim  of  rights,  became  an  unalterable  hw, 

Tfaerpaasa^nd  a  Condition  upon  which  the  crown  was  to  be 

duu  of  , 

rights.  held :  whereas  grievances  were  such  things,  as  were 
submitted  to  the  king  and  parliament  to  be  re^ 
dressed,  or  not,  as  they  should  see  cause :  but  the 
bishops,  and  those  who  adhered  to  them,  haying  left 
the  convention,  the  presbyterians  had  a  majority  of 
voices  to  carry  every  thing  as  they  pleased,  how  un- 
reasonable soever.  And  upon  this,  the  abolishiif 
episcopacy  in  Scotland  was  made  a  necessary  srtir 
de  of  the  new  settlement.  "^ 

Epitcopacj      goon  after  the  king  came  to  St.  James's,  the  epi- 

by  thU  mut  «  ,    ^  i        ■  /» -r^i 

abolished  «copal  party  there  had  sent  up  the  dean  of  ulasgow, 
whom  they  <^dered  to  come  to  me:  and  I  intro- 
duced him  to  the  then  prince.  He  was  seat  to 
know  what  his  intentions  were  wiUt  rdation  to 
them.  He  answered,  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
preserve  them,  granting  a  foli  toleration  to  the  pres- 
byterians :  but  this  was,  in  case  they  conciurred  ifl 
the  new  settlement  of  that  kingdom :  for  if  they 
opposed  that,  and  if,  by  a  great  majority  in  paiiis- 
ment,  resolutions  should  be  taken  against  them,  the 
king  could  not  make  a  war  for  them :  but  yet  he 
would  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  maintain 
such  of  them  as  should  live  peaceaUy  in  their  iBsao 
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tioiis.  Thu  he  Oitleied  me  fikewiae  to  write  beck,  ifisgi 
in  answer  to  what  some  bishops  and  others  had  wnC 
to  me  upon  that  subject.  But  the  earl  of  Dundee, 
vlien  he  went  down,  possessed  them  with  such  an 
opinioD  of  another  speedy  revolution,  that  would  be 
brought  albout  in  &vour  of  king  James,  that  they 
resolved  to  adhere  firmly  to  his  interests  ^ :  so,  they 
dedaring  in  a  body,  with  so  much  zeal,  in  opposi- 
tioD  to  the  new  settlement,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  kkkg  to  pgpeserve  that  government  there:  all 
those  who  expressed  their  zeal  for  him  being  equaHy 
Bedoas  against  that  order. 

Among  tliose  who  appeared  in  this  convention, 
none  distinguiESied  himsdf  more  than  sir  James 
Montgomery,  a  gendeman  of  good  parts,  but  of  a 
most  nnbridled  heat,  and  of  a  restless  ambition :  he 
bore  the  greatest  share  in  the  whole  debate,  and 
promised  himadf  a  great  post  in  the  new  govern- 
ment Duice  HamiltoD  presided  with  great  discre-^ 
tion  and  .courage :  so  that  the  bringing  the  settle- 
ment ao  aeon  to  a  calm  oonduaion  was  chiefly  owing 
to  him.  A  petition  of  grievances,  relating  to  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  the  judges,  the  coin,  and  several  84 
othar  matters,  was  also  aettled :  and  three  commis- 
sioners were  sent,  one  from  every  state,  to  the  king 
and  queen,  with  the  tender  of  the  crown,  with  which 

^  (To  Wiliiun's  proposals  of  consistent  and  pertuicnt  enough 

supporting  episcopacy,  in  case  at  the  time,  bat  gaere  no  pro- 

tbe  bishops  of  Scotland  would  spect  of  either  his  own  or  his 

serve  his  interests,  which  were  brethren's  wiUingness  to  oom- 

made  to  Rose  bishop  of  Edin-  ply  with  lliese  terms,  whaSever 

bvrgh  through  bishop  Comp-  should  be  the  consequence.  The 

ton  of  London,  the  former  re-  English  bishop  commended  his 

turned  such  an  answer,  says  openness  and  candour.    Skin- 

Sldimer,  in   his  Ecclesiastical  iier«  vol.  11.^.513.) 
liisiory  of  Scetlaiid,  as  was 
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1689.  they  were  also  to  tender  them  the  coronatioii:oath 
-"■""""^  and  the  claim  of  rights :  and  when  the  oath  was 
taken,  they  were  next  to  oiSer  the  petition  for  the 
redress  of  grievances^.  The  three  commissioners 
were,  the  earl  of  Argyle  for  the  lords,  sir  James 
Montgomery  for  the  knights,  or,  as  they  call  them, 
for  the  barons,  and  sir  John  Dalryknple  for  the  bo- 
roughs. When  the  king  and  queen  took  the  oaths, 
the  king  explained  one  word  in  the  oath,  by  which 
he  was  bound  to  repress  heresies^  that  he  did  not 
by  this  bind  himself  to  persecute  any  for  their  con- 
science. And  now  he  was  king  of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  of  England  and  Ireland. 
A  miniitry      The  first  thine:  to  be  done  was  to  form  a  ministry 

in  Sootland.  ^ 

in  Scotland,  and  a  council ;  and  to  send  instructions 
for  turning  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  in 
which  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  to  represent  the 
king,  as  his  commissioner.  Before  the  king  had  left 
the  Hague,  Fagel  had  so  effectually  recommended 
Dalrymple,  the  father,  to  him,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  rely  chiefly  on  him  for  advice.  And,  though  he 
had  heard  great  complaints  of  him,  as  indeed  there 
was  some  ground  for  them,  yet,  since « his  son  was 
sent  one  of  the  three,  upon  so  great  a  deputation, 
he  concluded  from  thence  that  the  family  was  not 


**  ("  It  appears,  by  the  ga- 
"  zette,  that  the  bishop  has  in- 
*'  verted  the  order  of  proceed- 
**  ing  for  the  sake  of  the  infer- 
**  enoe,  that  the  king  was  under 
*'  no  obligation  to  comply  with 
"  their  claims,  for  therein  we 
"  are  expressly  informed,  that 
*'  the  coronation-oath  was  ten- 
"  dered  to  their  majesties  cifter 
*'  the    Sootish    commissioners 


c< 


«c 


had  presented  the  several  pa- 
pers  they  were  charged  with : 
and  if  his  majesty  had  not 
**  understood  those  claims  to 
**  be  conditions,  he  would  cer- 
'*  tainly  have  signified  as  much, 
**  with  the  same  freedom,  that 
"  he  excepted  to  the  clause  in 
"  the  oath,  in  relation  to  the 
"  rooting  out  of  heresy.  *'i{a^^'s 
HisL  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  1 00.) 
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so  much  liated  as  he  had  been  informed:  so  he    1689. 
continued  still  to  be  advised  by  him.    The  episcopal 
party  were  afiraid  of  Montgomery's  being  made  se- 
cretaiy,  from  whom  they  expected  nothing  but  ex- 
treme severities:  so  they  set  themselves  to  divert 
that,  and    the  lord  Mdvil,  who  had  married  the 
duchess  of  Monmouth's  sister,  and  had  continued 
frwn  1660  firm  to  presbytery,  and  had  been  of  late 
farced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  was  looked  on  as  an 
easy  man,  who  would  have  credit  enough  to  restrain 
the  fary  of  that  party.     So  he  was  made  sole  secre- 
tary of  state ;  which  proved  a  very  unhappy  step : 
for,  as  he  was  by  his  principle  bigoted  to  presby- 
teiy,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  their  hu- 
mours, 80  he  proved  to  be  in  all  respects  a  narrow 
hearted  man,  who  minded  his  own  interest  more 
than  either  that  of  the  king  or  of  his  country.    This 
choice  gave  a  great  distaste :  and  that  was  followed 
by  a  nunistry,  in  the  firaming  of  which  he  had  the 
chief  hand;  who  were  weak  and  passionate  men. 
AH  oflkes  were  split  ioto  commissions,  that  many 
might  have  some  share :  but  it  rendered  them  all 
ooDtemptihle :  and,  though  Montgomery  had  a  con- 
siderBUe  post  offered  him,  yet  his  missing  that  he 
aimed  at  stuck  deep,  and  began  to  work  in  him  an  25 
aversion  to  the  king,  which  broke  out  afterwards 
into  much  fury  and  plotting  against  him.     Nor  did 
duke  Hamilton  think  that  he  was  considered^  in 
the  new  model  of  the  ministry,  as  he  deserved,  and 
might  justly  have  expected. 

The  parliament  there  was  opened  with  much  ill  a  faction 
humour :  and  they  resolved  to  carry  the  redress  of  ^f^^^ 
grievances  very  far.     Lord  MelviU  hoped  to  have 
gained  the  presbyterian  party,  by  sending  instruc- 
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1689.    tions  to  duke  Hamilton,  to  open  the  session  with  an 
act  in  favour  of  presbytery:  but  the  majority  re- 
solved to  begin  with  their  temporal  concerns.    So 
the  first  grievance,  to  which  a  redress  was  desired, 
was  the  power  of  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  that  re- 
lating so  immediately  to  the  parliament  itsdf.     The 
king  consented  to  a  proper  regulation,  as,  that  the 
number  should  be  enlarged  and  changed  as  often  as 
the  pariiament  should  desire  it,  and  that  the  pariia- 
ment  might  bring  matters  before  them,  though  th^ 
were  rejected  by  the  lords  of  the  articles.     This  an- 
swered all  the  just  complaints  that  had  been  made 
of  that  part  of  the  constitution :  but  the  king  thought 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  crown  to  preserve  k  i$ius 
regulated :  yet  it  was  pretended,  that^  if  the  ncune 
and  shadow  of  that  were  still  kept  up,  the  pariia* 
ment  would  in   some  time  be  insensibly  brought 
under  all  those  restraints  that  were  now  to  be  pro- 
vided against.  So  they  moved  to  take  it  quite  ^away. 
Duke  Hamilton  writ  long  letters,  both  to  the  king 
and  to  the  lord  Melvill,  giving  a  full  account  of  the 
^*ogress  of  an  ifl  humour  that  was  got  among  them, 
and  of  the  ill  consequence  it  was  like  to  have :  bat 
he  had  no  answer  firom  the  king:  and  lord  Mel* 
vill  writ  him  back  dark  and  doubtfiil  ordera :  so  he 
took  little  care  how  matters  went,  and  was  not  ili 
fdeased  to  see  them  go  wrong.     The  revenue  was 
settled  on  the  king  for  life:  and  they  raised  the 
money  which  was  necessary  for  maintaining  a  smail 
force  in  that  kingdom,  though  the  greatest  part 
of  an  army  of  6000  men  was  paid  fey  Sngland. 
But  even  the  presbyterians  began  to  carry  thek*  de- 
mands high ;  they  proposed  to  have  the  king^s  su- 
premacy and  the  right  of  patronage  taken  away*' 
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andtkejr  l»ked  so  Uigh  an  authority  to  their  govern*    1609; 
ment,  ihat  dvke  Hamflton,  though  of  hiinsetf  indif-^ 
foett  as  to  those  matters^  yet  would  not  agree  to 
them.    He  thought  these  broke  m  too  much  on 
ftdr  teoiporal  conoeras ;  and  would  establish  a  ty-> 
tamy  in  presbytery,  that  could  not  be  easily  bome« 
He  writ  to  me  very  fiilly  on  that  head,  and  I  took 
the  fiberty  to  speak  sometimes  to  the  kmg  on  tibose 
mbjeets;   my  design  being  chiefly  to  shelter  the 
cfiKopal  clergy,  and  to  keep  the  change,  that  was  26 
BOW  to  be  made,  on  such  a  foot,  that  a  door  taight 
stm  be  kept  open :  but  lord  Melvill  had  possessed 
the  )mig. with  a  notion,  that  it  was  necessary  for  his 
sorrice,  tiiat  the  ptesbyterians  should  know,  that  I 
did  not  at  an  meddle  in  those  matters,  otherwise 
they  would  take  up  a  jealousy  of  every  thing  that 
was  done;  and  that  this  might  make  them  carry 
thrir  demands  much  further:  so  I  was  shut  out 
from  all  meddling  in  those  matters :  and  yet  I  wa« 
then,  ^d  still  continue  to  be,  much  loaded  with  this 
prepidice,  that  I  did  not   study  to  hinder  those 
changes  that  were  then  made  in  Scotland.    And  all 
the  Idng^  enemies  in  En^and  continued  still  to 
chaige  him  for  the  alterations  then  made  in  Scot* 
IkdA;  Choij^h  it  was  not  possiUe,  had  he  been  ever 
80  sealotts  for  episcopacy^  to  have  preserved  it  at 
that  time :  and  I  could  do  no  more  than  I  did,  both 
for  the  order  itself,  and  for  all  those  who  adhered  to 
it  there.    A  new  debate  was  set  on  foot  in  that  par- 
liament, concerning  the  judges.     By  the  law  there, 
when  the  king  names  a  judge,  he  ought  to  be  exa^ 
mined  by  other  judges,  whether  he  is  qualified  as 
the  law  directs :  but,  in  the  year  1661,  because  the 
bench  was  to  be  filled  with  a  new  set  of  judges^  so 
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i66g:  that  there  was  none  to  examine  the  rest,  the  nomi- 
nation  the  king  then  made  was  read  in  parliament: 
and,  no  objection  being  made  to  any  of  them,  they 
did  upon  that  sit  and  act  as  judges.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  same  method  should  be  followed  at 
this  time.  But  instead  of  that,  the  king  continued 
such  a  number  of  the  former  judges  as  was  sufficient 
to  examine  those  who  were  now  to  be  advanced :  so 
that  was  ordered  to  be  done.  Upon  this,  those  who 
opposed  every  thing  pretended,  that  the .  nomination 
ought  to  be  made  in  parliament^:  and  they  had  pre- 
pared objections  against  every  one  that  was  upon 
the  list ;  intending  by  this  to  put  a  public  affront  on 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  actions  of  the 
king's  government.  Duke  Hamilton  had  a  positive 
instruction  sent  him,  not  to  suffer  this  matter  to  be 
brought  into  parliament :  yet  he  saw  the  party  was 
so  set,  and  so  strong,  that  they  had  a  clear  majority: 
nor  did  he  himself  very  much  approve  of  the  nomi- 
nation, chiefly  that  of  old  Dah^mple,  soon  after 
made  lord  Stair,  to  be  president.  So  he  disconti- 
nued the  parliament. 
A  rising  in      gu^  whilc  thosc  animositics  were  thus  fomented, 

Scotland.  '  ' 

the  earl  of  Dundee  had  got  together  a  considerable 
body  of  gentlemen,  with  some  thousands  of  High- 
landers. He  sent  several  messengers  over  to  Ireland, 
pressing  king  James  to  come,  either  to  the  north  of 
27  England  or  to  Scotland.    But,  at  the  same  time,  he 

^  (**  As  to  the  insinuatioo,  "  ceedmgs  of  ParUamentVindi* 

**  that  the  right  they  claimed,  '*  cated,  p.  38,  39,)  and  mani- 

*'  to  have  the  judges  nomioated  *'  fested  beyond  contradiction, 

in  parliament,  was  but  a  pre-  **  that  the  dium  they  made  was 
tence,  the  bishop  might  have  -  "  founded  on  law  and  reason.'* 

known,  that  they  made  their  Ralph's  HUt  of  England^  voLW. 

appeal  to  the  public,  (Pro-  p.  103.) 


« 
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desired^  that  he  would  not  bring  the  lord  Melfort    1689. 
over  with  him,  or  employ  him  more  in  Scotch  busi- 
ness ;  and  that  he  would  be  contented  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  religion.     It  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed, that  all  this  went  against  the  grain  with  king 
James ;  and  that  the  lord  Melfort  disparaged  aU  the 
earl  of  Dundee's  undertakings.  In  this  he  was  much 
supported  by  the  French  near  that  king,  who  had  it 
given  them  in  charge  (as  a  main  instruction)  to 
keep  him  up  to  a  high  owning  of  his  religion,  and 
of  aU  those  who  were  of  it ;  and  not  to  suffer  him 
to  enter  into  any  treaty  or  conditions  with   his 
protestant  subjects,  by  which  the  papists  should  in 
any  sort  suffer,  or  be  so  much  as  discouraged.     The 
Irish  were  willing  enough  to  cross  the  seas  to  Eng- 
land, but  would  not  consent  to  the  going  over  to 
Scotland.  So  the  earl  of  Dundee  was  ftimished  with 
some  small  store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  had 
kind  promises,  encouraging  him  and  aU  that  joined 
with  him. 

Mackay,  a  general  officer,  that  had  served  long  in 
Holland  with  great  reputation,  and  who  was  the 
piousest  man  I  ever  knew,  in  a  mmtary  way,  was 
sent  down  to  command  the  army  in  Scotland.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  age,  when  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  and  execute  orders ;  for 
he  was  both  diligent,  obliging,  and  brave:  but  he 
was  not  so  fitted  for  command.  His  piety  made  him 
too  apt  to  mistrust  his  own  sense,  and  to  be  too  ten- 
der, or  rather  fearful,  in  any  thing,  where  there 
might  be  a  needless  effusion  of  blood.  He  followed 
the  earl  of  Dundee's  motions,  who  was  less  encum- 
bered with  cannon  and  other  baggage,  and  so 
marched  quicker  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  fol- 
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ySeg*  low:  his  Bien  were  for  the  most  part  iiew4evied, 
and  without  experience ;  but  be  had  some  old  bo- 
dies, on  whom  he  depended  The  heads  of  the 
dans  among  the  Highlanders  premised  to  join  him: 
but  most  of  them  went  to  the  earl  of  Dundee.  At 
last,  after  many  marches  and  motions,  they  came  to 
an  engagement  at  GiUicranky,  some  few  nules  above 
DiinkeU:  the  ground  was  narrow:  and  lord  Dundee 
had  the  advantage:  he  broke  through  Mackay's 
army,  and  they  ran  for  it:  and  probably,  if  the  eari 
of  Dundee  had  outlived  that  day,  the  victory  might 
have  been  pursued  far :  but  a  random  shot  put  an 
end  to  his  li£e^  and  to  the  whole  design'':  for  Mackay 
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^  ("The  next  day  after  the  ac- 
tion of  Killikrankie,  an  officer 
of  king  James's  riding  by  the 
place  where  lord  Dundee  fell, 
saw  lying  there  a  bundle  of 
papers  and  commissions, 
wliich  those  who  stript  his 
body  had  left  unregarded^  as 
things  of  no  value :  these  he 
took  up,  and  finding  them 
all  to  be  of  moment,  com- 
municated them  to  several  of 
his  fiicnds.  Among  them  was 
a  letter  from  lord  Melfort  to 
lord  Dundee^  which  accom- 
panied a  declaration  of  king 
James*8,  containing  not  only 
an  offer  of  indemnity  to  all 
such  as  returned  to  their  duty, 
but  of  toleration  to  all  per- 
suasions. Now  this  declara- 
tion, the  first  of  these  lords 
had  advised  and  prepamd> 
purposely  to  bridle  the  rage 
of  the  last  against  the  &- 
nstics:  and  the  letter,  we 
are  told,  was  calculated  to 
sweeten  that  bitter  pill  to 
him;  for  it  impofted,  'that 
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notwithstanding  the  seeming 
promises  of  indulgence  aod 
indemnity  in  the  declaratioDi 
'*  he  had  so  worded  them,  that 
"  king  James  might  break 
"  through  them  when  he  pleat- 
'*  ed :  and  that  his  mtgesty  might 
"  not  think  himself  obliged  to 
"  sUnd  to  them.*  It  is  fit  to 
*'  point  out  to  posterity,  that 
"  this  passage  is  taken  from  the 
"  account  of  Scotish  aflBiiis 
'*  which  lord  Belcarras  himself 
"  thought  fit  to  lay  before  that 
"  unfortunate  prince ;  and  that 
**  his  lordship  observes  upon  it, 
"  that  it  not  only  dissatisfied 
"  Dundee,  but  many  of  his  ma- 
jesty's friends,  who  thought 
a  more  i  ngenuous  way  of  deal- 
ing  would  have  b^n  mort 
asreeable  to  his  honour  and 
''  bis  interest:  that  it  did  no 
**  small  prejudice  to  his  9&in' 
"  and  that  it  would  have  done 
"  more>  if  it  had  not  been  cwe- 
"  fully  suppressed."  Ralph's 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p,  109.  Compare 
BalcarraSf  p.  72,  edit  1754*) 
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rallied  his  men,  and  made  such  a  stand,  that  the    tOsp. 


other  side  fell  into  great  disorder,  and  could  never 
be  formed  again  into  a  considerable  body :  a  fort 
was  soon  after  built  at  Innerlocky,  which  was  called 
Fort  William,  and  served  to  cut  off  the  communi* 
cation  between  the  northern  and  southern  High« 
landers. 

During  all  these  public  disorders,  that  happened  28 
in  90  many  different  places,  the  trade  suffered  con- 
siderably: for  the  French,  not  setting  out  a  fleet 
any  more,  sent  out  so  many  cruisers  and  privateers 
into  our  seas,  that  England  thereby  suffered  great 
losses:  there  not  being  at  that  time  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  frigates  to  convoy  and  secure  the  merchant- 
men. We  seemed  to  be  masters  at  sea,  and  yet  were 
great  losers  there. 

Affairs  went  much  better  on  the  Rhine.  The  im-  Foreign 
penal  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Lorrain, 
took  Mentz,  which  the  French  had  entered,  after 
they  took  Philipsburg :  the  si^e  was  slow  and  long, 
but  prosperous  in  its  conclusion :  and  by  this  means 
Franconia,  which  before  lay  exposed,  was  now  co- 
vered. The  elector  of  Brandenburg  came  down  with 
an  army,  and  cleared  the  archbishopric  of  Cologn, 
which  was  before  possessed  by  French  garrisons. 
Keizerwart  and  Bonne  held  him  some  time :  but  the 
rest  were  soon  taken.  So  nov^  the  Rhine  was  open 
all  up  to  Mentz.  Nothing  passed  in  Flanders,  where 
prince  Waldeck  commanded :  and  the  campaign 
ended  without  any  misfortunes  on  that  side. 

I  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  England  during  a  je^y 
the  recess.     The  clergy  generally  took  the  oaths,  ^rendJ^ 
though  with  too  many  reservations  and  distinctions,  ]^u,|i  * 
which  laid  them  open  to  severe  censures,  as  if  they  ''•'^y- 
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1689.  had  taken  them  against  their  conscience.  The  king 
was  suspected '  by  them,  by  reason  of  the  favour 
shewed  to  dissenters,  but  chiefly  for  his  abolishing 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  his  consenting  to  the 
setting  up  presbytery  there.  This  gave  some  credit 
to  the  reports,  that  were  with  great  industry  in- 
fused into  many  of  them,  of  the  king's  coldness  at 
best,  if  not  his  aversion,  to  the  church  of  England. 
,  The  leading  men  in  both  universities,  chiefly  Ox- 
ford, were  possessed  with  this ;  and  it  began  to  have 
very  iU  effects  over  all  England.  Those  who  did  not 
carry  this  so  far  as  to  think,  as  some  said  they  did, 
that  the  church  was  to  be  pulled  down;  yet  said, 
a  latitudinarian  party  was  like  to  prevail,  and  to  en- 
gross all  preferments.  These  were  thought  less  U- 
goted  to  outward  ceremonies :  so  now  it  was  gene- 
tally  spread  about,  that  men  zealous  for  the  church 
would  be  neglected,  and  that  those  who  were  more 
indifierent  in  such  matters  would  be  preferred. 
Many  of  the  latter  had  managed  the  controversies 
with  the  church  of  Rome  with  so  much  clearness, 
and  with  that  success,  that  the  papists,  to  revenge 
themselves,  and  to  blast  those  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  their  most  formidable  enemies,  had  cast 
aspersions  on  them  as  Socinians,  and  as  men  that 
denied  all  mysteries.  And  now,  some  angry  men  at 
29  Oxford,  who  apprehended  that  those  divines  were 
likely  to  be  most  considered  in  this  reign,  took  up 
the  same  method  of  calumny ;  and  began  to  treat 
them  as  Socinians.  The  earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
some  of  the  bishops^  who  had  already  incurred  the 
suspension,  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  the  govern- 
ment, took  much  ill-natured  pains  to  spread  these 
slanders.  Six  bishoprics  happened  to  fall  within  this 
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year :  SalisbiiTy,  Chester,  Bangor,  Worcester,  Chi-  1009. 
Chester,  and  Bristol :  so  that  the  king  named  six  hi- 
sIm^  within  six  months.  And  the  persons  promoted 
to  these  sees  were,  generally,  men  of  those  princi- 
ples. The  proceedings  in  Scotland  cast  a  great  load 
on  the  king :  he  could  not  hinder  the  change  of  the 
government  of  that  church,  without  putting  all  his 
affairs  in  great  disorder.  The  episcopal  party  went 
almost  universally  into  king  James's  interests:  so 
that  the  presbyterians  were  the  only  party  that  the 
king  had  in  that  kingdom.  The  king  did  indeed  as- 
sure us»  and  my  sdf  in  particular,  that  he  would  re- 
strain and  moderate  the  violence  of  the  presbyte- 
rians. LiHrd  MelviU  did  also  promise  the  same  thing 
very  solemnly:  and  at  first  he  seemed  much  set  upon 
it.  But  when  he  saw  so  great  a  party  formed  against 
faunsdf ;  and  since  mcmy  of  the  presbyterians  in- 
cfined  to  fiivour  them,  and  to  set  themselves  in  an 
opposition  to  the  court,  he  thought  it  was  the  king^s 
interest,  or  at  least  his  own,  to  engage  that  party 
entirely :  and  he  found  nothing  could  do  that  so  ef^ 
fectuaify,  as  to  abandon  the  ministers  of  the  episcopal 
persuasion  to  their  fury.  He  set  up  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  as  the  head  of  his  party ;  who  was  pas- 
sionate in  his  temper,  and  was  out  of  measure  zea- 
lous in  his  principles :  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  pre-> 
sident  of  the  parliament.  He  received  and  encou- 
raged all  the  complaints  that  were  made  of  the  epi- 
scopal ministers :  the  convention,  when  they  passed 
the  votes,  declaring  the  king  and  queen,  ordered  a 
proclamation  to  be  read  the  next  Sunday  in  all  the 
churches  of  Edinburgh;  and  in  all  the  otiber  churches 
in  the  kingdom  by  a  certain  prefixed  day;  but  which 
was  so  near  at  hand,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to 
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ieeg.  ]$j  proclamations,  all  round  the  motion,  within  the 
time ;  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  dbargj 
to  meet  together,  and  come  to  any  resolution  among 
themselves:  for  the  most  part,  the  proclamations 
were  not  brought  to  the  ministers  till  the  morning 
of  the  Sunday,  in  which  they  were  ordered  to  be 
read ;  so,  this  having  the  face  of  a  great  change  of 
principles,  many  could  not  on  the  sudden  resolve  to 
submit  to  it:  some  had  not  the  proclamations  brought 
to  them  till  the  day  was  past ;  many  of  these  read 
80  it  the  Sunday  fdlowing.  I^me  of  those  who  did  not 
think  fit  to  read  the  proclamation,  yet  obeyed  it; 
and  continued,  after  that,  to  pray  for  the  king  and 
queen.  Complaints  were  brought  to  the  council  of 
all  those  who  hi^  not  read  nor  obeyed  the  proda^ 
mation;  and  they  were  in  a  summary  way  deprived 
of  their  benefices.  In  the  executing  this,  lord  Craw- 
ford shewed  much  eagerness  and  violence.  Those 
who  did  not  read  the  proclamation  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed had  no  favour,  though  they  did  it  after- 
wards. And  upon  any  word  that  fell  from  them^ 
either  in  thdr  extemporary  prayers  or  sermons,  that 
shewed  disaffection  to  the  government,  they  were 
also  deprived:  all  these  things  were  published  up 
and  down  England,  and  much  aggravated:  and 
raised  the  aversion  that  the  Mends  of  the  church  had 
to  the  presbyterians  so  high,  that  they  began  to  re- 
pent their  having  granted  a  toleration  to  a  party, 
that,  where  they  prevailed,  shewed  so  much  Airy 
against  those  of  the  episcopal  persuasion.  So  that 
such  of  us,  as  had  laboured  to  excuse  the  change, 
that  the  king  was  forced  to  consent  to,  and  had  pro- 
mis^,  in  his  name,  great  moderation  towards  our 
friends  in  that  kingdom,  were  much  out  of  coun- 
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tcnance,  when  we  saw  the  violence  with  which  mat-  iMg. 
tew  were  carried  there.  These  things  concurred  to 
give  the  clergy  such  ill  impressions  of  the  king,  that 
we  had  Uttle  reason  to  look  Ibr  success,  in  a  design 
that  was  then  preparing  for  the  convocation,  for 
whom  a  summons  was  issued  out  to  meet,  during 
the  next  session  of  parliament 

It  was  tdd,  in  the  history  of  the  former  reign,  a  ampn^ 
that  the  clergy  did  then  express  an  inclination,  tOtoToa^" 
come  to  a  tiemper  with  relation  to  the  presbyterians, 
and  such  other  dissenters  as  could  be  brought  into 
a  comprehension  with  the  churdi :  the  bishops  had 
mentioned  it  in  the  petition  to  king  James,  for  which 
they  were  tried ;  and  his  present  majesty  had  pro- 
nined,  to  endeavour  an  union  between  the  church 
and  the  dissenters,  in  that  declaration,  that  he 
brought  over  with  him  :  but  it  seemed  necessary  to 
prepare  and  digest  that  matter  carefiiUy,  before  it 
should  be  offered  to  the  convocation*  Things  of 
such  a  nature  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  a  large 
number  of  men ;  but  must  be  prepared  by  a  smaller 
number  well  chosen  :  yet  it  was  thought  a  due  re- 
elect to  the  church,  to  leave  the  matter  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  So,  by  a  special  commis- 
sioD  under  the  great  seal,  ten  bishops  and  twenty 
divines  were  empowered  to  meet,  and  prepare  such 
alterations,  in  the  book  of  common-prayer  and  ca^ 
nons,  as  might  be  fit  to  lay  before  the  convocation  ^. 


s  I  never  heard  of  but  one 
reasonable  objection  to  any  part 
of  the  liturgy,  which  is,  thank- 
ing God  for  the  king's  being 
wbat  we  ought  to  pray  he  should 
be ;  the  absurdity  of  which  ap- 
peared   very   plainly    in    king 


James's  reign,  during  which  we 
were  obliged  to  call  liim  our 
most  religious  and  gracious 
prince,  and  to  desire  that  God 
would  continue  him  in  the  true 
worship  of  him,  when  he  went 
publickly    to  mass,    and    was 

£  3 
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Mtog. .  This  was  b^odne  neCetoary,  since  hy  the.  rabnusBiM, 
which  ibeclei^ {n  <»nVocatioii maide  to  king  Henry 


dlVIII>  Whiiih  was  con^nned  in  parliainent,  they 
bound  themselves  not  to  attempt  any  new  cafaons, 
without  obtaining  the  king's  leave  first,  and  that 
under  the  pains  of  a  premunire.  It  was  looked  on 
therefore,  as  the  properest  way,  to  detain  the  king's 
.leave,  to  have  a  scheme  of  the  whole  matter  put  in 
order,  by  a  number  of  bishops  and  divines :  great 
care  was  taken  to  name  these  so  impartiaHy,  that  no 
exceptions  could  lie  against  any  of  them :  they,  upon 
this,  sat  closely  to  it  for  several  wedcs :  th^  had 
before  them  all  the  exceptions,  that  either  the  pu- 
ritans before  the  war,  or  the  nonconformists  since 
the  restoration,  had  made  to  any  part  of  the  church- 
service:  they  had  also  many  propositions  and  ad- 
vices that  had  been  offibred,  at  several  times,  by  many 
of  our  bishops  and  divines,  upon  those  heads :  mat- 
ters were  well  considered,  and  freely  and  calmly  de- 
bated: and  all  was  digested  into  an  entire  coorrec- 
tion  of  eveiy  thing,  that  seemed  liable  to  any  just  ob- 
jection ;  we  had  some  veiy  rigid,  as  well  as  Ytry 
learned  men  among  us;  though  the  most  rigid 
either  never  came  to  our  meetings,  or  Uiey  soon 
withdrew  from  us,  declaring  themselves  dissatisfied 
with  every  thing  of  that  nature ;  some  telling  us 
plainly,  that  they  were  against  all  alterations  what- 
soever. They  thought  too  much  was  already  done 
for  the  dissenters,  in  the  toleration  that  was  granted 
them ;  but  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  make  that 

overturning  ail  the  laws  and  li-  safne  principle  of  flattery,  by 

berties  of  the  kingdom :   but  which  it  was  first  put  in,  and 

the  bishop  and  his  companions  will  always  remain.   D. 
took  no  notice  of  that  from  the 
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stifl  easier.    They  said  further,  that  the  altering  the    168$. 
customs  and  constitution  of  our  church,  to  gratify 
a  peevish  and  obstinate  party,  was  like  to  have  no 
other  effect  on  them,  but  to  make  them  more  inso- 
lent ;  as  if  the  church,  by  offering  these  alterations, 
seemed  to  confess  that  she  had  been  hitherto  in  the 
wrong.     They  thought,  this  attempt  would  divide  us 
among  ourselves,  and  make  our  people  lose  their 
esteem  for  the  litui^,  if  it  appeared  that  it  wanted 
correction.     They  also  excepted  to  the  manner  of 
pfeparing  matters,  by  a  special  commission,  as  limit- 
ing the  convocation,  and  imposing  upon  it :  and  to 
load  this  with  a  word  of  an  ill  sound,  they  called 
this  a  new  ecclesiastical  commission.     But  in  answer 
to  all  this,  it  was  said ;  that,  if  by  a  few  corrections 
or  explanations,  we  offered  all  just  satisfaction  to 
the  chief  objections  of  the  dissenters,  we  had  reason 
to  hope,  that  this  would  bring  over  many  of  them, 
at  least  of  the  people,  if  not  of  the  teachers  among 
them;  or,  if  the  prejudices  of  education  wrought 
too  strongly  upon  the  present  age,  yet,  if  some  more 
sensible  objections  were  put  out  of  the  way,  we 
m^ht  wdl  hope,  that  it  would  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  next   generation^    If  these  condescensions 
were  made  so,  as  to  own',  in  the  way  of  offering 
them,  that  the  nonconformists  had  been  in  the  right, 
that  might  turn  to  the  reproach  of  the  church :  but,  82 
such  offers  being  made  only  in  r^ard  to  their  weak- 
ness, the  reproach  fell  on  them ;  as  the  honour  ac- 
crued to  the  church,  who  shewed  herself  a  true  mo-, 
ther,  by  her  care  to  preserve  her  children.     It  was 
not  offered,  that  the  ordinary  posture,  of  receiving 
the  sacrament  kneeling,  should  be  changed:  that 
was  still  to  be  the  received  and  favoured  posture : 

E  4  '        . 
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lOag.    only  such  as  dedared  they  could  not  overcome  their 

scruples  in  that  matter,  were  to  be  admitted  to  it  in 

another  posture.  Ritual  matters  were  of  their  own 
nature  indifferent,  and  had  been  always  declared  to 
be  so :  all  the  necessity  of  them  arose  only  from  the 
authority  in  church  and  state,  that  had  enacted 
them.  Therefore  it  was  an  unreasonable, stiflfhess 
to  deny  any  abatement  or  yidding.in  such  matters, 
in  order  to  the  healing  the  wounds  of  our  church. 
Great  alterations  had  been  made  in  such  things»  in 
all  the  ages  of  the  church.  Even  the  church  of 
Rome  was  still  making  some  alterations  in  her  ri- 
tuals. And  changes  had  been  made  among  our- 
selves, often  since  the  reformation,  in  king  Edward, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  king  James,  and  king  Charles  the 
second^s  reigns.  These  were  always  made  upon 
some  great  turn :  critical  times  being  the  most  pro- 
per for  designs  of  that  kind.  The  toleration,  now 
granted,  seemed  to  render  it  more  necessary  than 
formerly,  to  make  the  terms  of  communion  with 
the  church  as  large  as  might  be ;  that  so  we  might 
draw  over  to  us  the  greater  number,  from  those  who 
might  now  leave  us  more  safely :  and  therefore  we 
were  to  use  the  more  care  in  order  to  gaining  of 
them.  And  as  for  the  manner  of  preparing  these 
overtures  the  king's  supremacy  signified  little,  if  he 
could  not  appoint  a  select  number  to  consider  of 
such  matters,  as  he  might  think  fit  to  lay  before  the 
convocation.  This  did  no  way  break  in  upon  their 
full  freedom  of  debate ;  it  being  free  to  them  to  re- 
ject, as  well  as  to  accept,  of  the  proportions  that 
should  be  offered  to  them.  But,  while  men  were 
arguing  this  matter  on  both  sides,  the  party  that 
was  now  at  work  for  king  James,  took  hold  of  this 
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oocasbo  to  inflame  men's  minds.     It  was  said,  the    i<M9- 


chmdi'was  to  be  pulled  down,  and  presbytery  was 
to  be  set  up ;  that  all  this  now  in  debate  was  only 
intended  to  divide  and  distract  the  church,  and  to 
raider  it,  by  that  means,  both  weaker  and  more  ri- 
dkuloas,  while  it  went  olBT  from  its  former  grounds, 
in  offering  such  concessions.  The  universities  took 
fire  upon  this ;  and  began  to  declare  against  it,  and 
agunst  all  that  promoted  it,  as  men  that  intended 
to  undermine  the  church :  severe  reflections  were 
cast  on  the  king,  as  being  in  an  interest  contrary  to 
the  dhnrch :  for  the  church  was  as  the  word  given  33 
out  by  fbe  Jacobite  party,  under  which  they  thought 

they  migfat  more  safely  shelter  themselves :  great 
caovisBiiigs  were  every  where,  in  %he  elections  of 
otmvocatiop-  men ;  a^  thing  not  known  in  former 
tunes:  so  that  it  was  soon  very  visible,  that  we 
were  not  in  a  temper,  cool  or  calm  enough,  to  en- 
courage the  further  prosecuting  such  a  design. 

When  the  convocation  was  opened,  the  king  sent  a  comroen- 
them  a  message  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  assuring  but  wonki 
them  of  his  constant  favour  and  protection,  and  de-^  itT^ 
siring  them  to  consider  such  things,  as  by  his  order 
should  be  laid  before  them,  with  due  care,  and  an 
impartial  zeal  for  the  peace  and  good  of  the  church. 
But  the  lower  house  of  convocation  expressed  a  re- 
solution not  to  enter  into  any  debates  with  relation 
to  alterations :  so  that  they  would  take  no  notice  of 
the  second  part  of  the  king's  message :  and  it  was. 
Dot  without  difficulty,  carried  to  make  a  decent  ad- 
<hesB  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  promise  of 
protection.     But  because,  in  the  draught  which  the 
bishops  sent  them,  they  acknowledged  the  protec- 
tion that  the  {nrotestant  religion  in  general,  and  the 
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1689.   church  of  England  in  particular,  had  recdved  from 


him,  the  lower  house  thought,  that  this  imported 
their  ownijig  some  common  union  with  the  foreign 
protestants :  so  they  would  not  agree  to  it.  There 
was  at  this  time  but  a  small  number  of  bishops  in 
the  upper  house  of  convocation :  and  they  had  not 
their  metropolitan  with  them:  so  they  had  not 
strength  nor  authority  to  set  things  forward.  There- 
fore they  advised  the  king  to  suffer  the  session  to 
be  discontinued.  And  thus,  seeing  they  were  in  no 
disposition  to  enter  upon  business,  they  were  kept 
frpm  doing  mischief  by  prorogations,  for  a  course  of 
ten  years.  This  was  in  reality  a  favour  to  them ; 
for,  ever  since  the  year  1662,  the  convocation  had 
indeed  continued  to  sit,  but  to  do  no  business;  so 
that  they  were  kept  at  no  small  charge  in  town  to 
do  nothing,  but  only  to  meet  and  read  a  Latin  li- 
tany. It  was  therefore  an  ease  to  be  freed  from 
such  an  attendance  to  no  purpose.  The  ill  recep- 
tion that  the  clergy  gave  the  king's  message,  raised 
a  great  and  just  outcry  against  them :  since  all  the 
promises  made  in  king  James's  time  were  now  so 
entirely  forgot. 

But  there  was  a  very  happy  direction  of  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  observed  in  this  matter.  The  Ja- 
cobite clergy,  who  were  then  under  suspension,  were 
designing  to  make  a  schism  in  the  church,  whenso- 
ever they  should  be  turned  out,  and  their  phc^ 
should  be  filled  up  by  others.  They  saw,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  make  a  separation  upon  a  private 
S4  and  personal  account ;  they  therefore  wished  to  be 
furnished  with  more  specious  pretences:  and,  if 
we  had  made  alterations  in  the  Rubric,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Common  Prayer,  they  would  have  pfc- 
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of  EaglAOd,  in  opposition  to  tliose  who  were  altbr- 
ing  it,  and  setting  up  new  moddb:  tod,  as  i  db 
bndj  bdieve  that  there  is  a  Wise  Providence,  that 
iratches  upon   human   affairs,  and   directs  them, 
chiefly  those  that  relate  to  religion ;  so  I  have  with 
great  pleasure  observed  this,  in.  many  instances  re- 
lating to  the  revohition.    And,  upon  this  occasion,  I 
could  not  but  see^  that  the  Jacobites  among  us,  who 
wished  and  hoped  that  we  should  have  made  those 
alteiatioos,  which  they  reckoned  would  have  been 
of  great  advahtage  for  serving  their  ends,  were  the 
xutanuneats  of  raising  such  a  daitumr  against  them, 
as  prevented  their  being  made.     For  by  all  the 
jac^gBMDiB  we  could  afterwards  make,  if  we  had 
Guned  a  majority  in  the  convocation  for  alterations, 
the^  would  have  done  us  more  hurt  than  good. 

I  now  turn  to  a  more  important,  as  well  as  it  a  session  of 
iaoie  troublesome  scene.  /  In  winter,  a  session  ^rfP*'*'*"®**^ 
ptriiam^t  met,  full  of  jealousy  and  ill  humour. 
The  31  cmidlict  of  affairs  was  imputed  chiefly  to  th^ 
lord  Hafiftx ;  so  the  first  attack  was  made  on  him. 
The  duke  of  Bolton  made  a  motion  in  the  house  0^ 
lords,  tar  a  committee  to  examine,  who  had  the 
chief  hand  in  the  severities  and  executions  in  the 
end  of  king  Charies's  reign,  and  in  the  quo  war* 
TOMkfs;  and  the  delivering  up  the  charters:  the 
inquiry  lasted  some  weeks,  and  gave  occasion  td 
nmcb  heat:  but  nothing  appeared  that  cotdd  bcf 
proved^  upon  which  vote3  or  addresses  could  have 
been  grounded :  yet  the  lord  Halifiix  having,  during 
that  time»  concurred  with  the  ministry  in  council ; 
he  saw^  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  now 
fiom  the  minialers,  and  quit  the  colirt.    And  sooil 
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1^.    after  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  tories^  and  became 
wholly  theirs :  he  opposed  every  thing  that  looked 
favourably  towards  the  govemmeiit»  and  did  upon 
all  occasions  serve  the  Jacobites,  and  protect  the 
whole  party.     But  the  whigs  b^an  to  lose  much  of 
the  king's  good  opinion,  by  the  heat    that  thej 
shewed  in  both  houses  against  their  enemies;  and 
by  the  coldness  that  appeared  in  every  thing  that 
related  to  the  pubUc,  as  well  as  to  the  king  in  his 
own  particular.     He  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to 
have  the  revenue  of  the  crown  settled  on  him  for 
life :  he  said  he  was  not  a  king,  till  that  was  done ; 
without  that,  the  title  of  a  king  was  only  a  pageant. 
And  he  spoke  of  this  with  more  than  ordinary  vehe^ 
mence:  so  that  scnnetimes  he  said,  he  would  not 
85  stay,  and  hold  an   empty  name,  unless   that  was 
'mJ^S'    done;  he  said  once  to  my  self,  he  understood  the 
]<rat  of  the  good  of  a  commouwcalth,  as  well  as  of  a  kingly  go- 
vernment :  and  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  which 
was  best :  but  he  was  sure,  the  worst  of  all  govern- 
ments was,  that  of  a  king  without  treasure  and 
without  power.     But  a  jealousy  was  now  infused 
into  many,  that  he  would  grow  arbitrary  in  his  go- 
vernment, if  he  once  had  the  revenue ;  and  would 
strain  for  a  high  stretch  of  prerogative,  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  difficulties  and  necessities.     Those  of 
the  whigs,  who  had  Uved  some  years  at  Amsterdam, 
had  got  together  a  great  many  stories,  that  went 
about  the  city,  of  his  suUenness,  and  imperious  way 
of  dictating :  the  Scotch,  who  were  now  come  up, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament, 
set  about  many  things  that  heightened  their  appre- 
hensions.   One  Simpson,  a  Scotch  presbyterian,  was 
recommended  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  as  a  man 
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whom  he  might  trust ;  who  would  bring  him  good    1669; 
inteUageuce :  so  he  was  often  admitted,  and  was  en- 
t^rtained  as  a  good  spy :  but  he  was  in  a  secret  con- 
fidence with  one  Nevill  Pajnae,  the  most  active  and 
dexterous  of  all  king  James's  agents,  who  hisid  in- 
deed lost  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man  entirelj : 
and  yet  had  such  arts  of  management,  that  even 
thoae  who  knew  what  he  was,  were  willing  to  em- 
ploy him.     Simpson  and  he  were  in  a  close  league 
together;  and  he  discovered  so  much  of  their  se- 
cretest  intelligence  to  Simpson,  that  he  might  carry 
it  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  as  made  him  pass  for  the 
iMst  spy  the  court  had.    When  he  had  gained  great 
credit,  he  made  use  of  it  to  infuse  into  the  earl  of 
Portland  jealousies  of  the  king's  best  Mends ;  and 
ss  the  earl  of  Portland  hearkened  too  attentively  to  * 
these,  so  by  other  hands  it  was  conveyed  to  some  of 
them,  that  the  court  was  now  become  jealous  of 
them,  and  was  seeking  evidence  airainst  them. 

Sir  Jaoies  Montgomery  was  ea^y  possessed  with^^;^ 
these  reports :  and  he  and  some  others,  by  Payne's  govem- 
managemaat,  fell  a  treating  with  king  James's  party  ^^  * 
in  England:  they  demanded  an  assurance  for  the 
settiemait  of  presbytery  in  Scotland,  and  to  have 
the  chief  posts  of  the  government  shared  among 
them :  princes  in  exile  are  apt  to  grant  every  thing 
that  is  asked  of  them ;  for  they  know  that,  if  they 
are   restored,  they  will  have  every  thing  in  thdr 
power :  upon  this,  they  entered  into  a  do&e  treaty, 
for  the  way  of  bringing  all  this  about.    At  first  they 
only^  asked  money,  for  furnishing  themselves  with 
arms  and  ammunition ;  but  afterwards  they  .insisted 
on  demanding  3000  men,  to  be  sent  over  fit>m  Dun- 
kirk ;  because,  by  duke  Schomberg's  being  posted  in  36 
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iGsg.    Ulster,  their  communication  with  Ireland  was  cut 
off.     In  order  to  the  carrying  on  this  design,  they 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  duke  of  Queensbuiy, 
and  the  other  lords  of  the  episcopal  party ;  and  on 
both  sides  it  was  given  out,  that  this  union  of  those, 
who  were  formerly  such  violent  enenoies,  was  only 
to  secure  and  strengthen  their  interest  in  parlia^ 
ment:   the  episcopal  party  pretending,   that  since 
the  king  was  not  able  to  protect  them,  they,  who 
saw  themselves  marked  out  for  destruction,  were  to 
be  excused  for  joining  with  those  who  could  secure 
them.     Simpson  brought  an  account  of  all  this  to 
the  earl  of  Portland,  and  was  pressed  by  him  to  find 
out  witnesses  to  prove  it  against  Montgomery :  be 
carried  this  to  them,  and  tokl  them,  that  the  whole 
business  was  discovered,  and  that  great   rewards 
were  offered  to  such  as  would  merit  them  hy  swear- 
ing against  them.    With  this  they  alarmed  many  of 
their  party,  who  did  not  know  what  was  at  bottoiOf 
and  thought  that  nothing  was  designed,  but  an  op- 
position to  lord  MelviU  and  lord  Stair ;  and  they  were 
possessed  with  a  fear,  that  a  new  bloody  scene  o( 
sham  plots  and  suborned  witnesses  was  to  be  opened. 
And  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  about,  that  they 
w^re  in  treaty  with  king  James,  that  appeared  to  be 
so  little  credible,  that  it  began  to  be  said,  by  some 
discontented  men,  What  could  be  expected  from  a 
government,  that  was  so  soon  contriving  the  ruin  of 
its  best  friends  ?  Some  feared,  that  the  king  himself 
niight  too  easily  receive  such  reports ;  and  that  the 
common  practices  of  ministers,  who  study  to  make 
ihdr  masters  believe,  that  bXL  their  own  enemies  are 
likewise  his,  were  like  to  prevail  in  this  reign,  as 
much  as  th^  had  formerly  done.    Montgomery  came 
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to  have  great  credit  with  some  of  the  whiga  in  Eng-.    )fiQ9« 
land,  particulaiiy  with  the  earl  of  Monmouth  and 
the  duke  of  Bolton :  and  he  employed  it  all,  to  per* 
suade  them  not  to  trust  the  king,  and  to  animate 
them  against  the  earl  of  Portland :  this  wrought  so 
much,  that  many  were  disposed  to  think  they  could 
have  good  terms  from  king  James:  and,  that  he 
was  now  so  convinced  of  former  errors,  that  they 
might  safely  trust  him.     The  earl  of  Monmouth  let 
this  out  to  my  self  twice ;  but  in  a  strain  that  looked 
like  one  who  was  afraid  of  it,  and  who  endeavoured 
to  prevent  it:  but  he  set  fbrth  the  reasons  tar  it 
with  great  advantage,  and   those  against  it  very 
jaintlf  K    Matters  were  trusted  to  Montg<Mnery  and 
Payne ;  and  Fei^son  was  taken  into  it,  as  a  man 
that  naturally  loved  to  embroil  things.     So,  a  de- 
sogn  was  managed,  first  to  alienate  the  city  of  Lon- 
don so  entirely  from  the  king,  that  no  loans  might 
be  advanced  on  the  money  bills;  which,  without 87 
credit  upon  them,  could  not  answer  the  end  for 
which  they  were  given.     It  was  set   about,  that 
kUkg  James  would  give  a  full  indemnity  for  all  that 
was  past ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  he  would  sepa* 
rate  himself  entirely  from  the  French  interest,  and 
be  contented  with  a  secret  connivance  at  those  of 
his  own  religion.     It  was  said,  he  was  weary  of  the 
insolence  of  the  French  court,  and  saw  his  error,  in 


^  (Ralph  esteems  it  unreason- 
able and  unjust  in  the  author 
to  draw  unfavourable  inferences 
from  the  intimacy  of  Montgo- 
mery with  the  duke  of  Bolton 
and  lord  Monmouth,  or  the 
private  conversation  of  the  lat- 
ter.   See  History  of  Englandi 


vol.  ii.  p.  187.  The  earl  of 
Monmouth  is  better  known  by 
the  title  of  earl  of  Peterborough, 
to  which  he  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle ;  and  was  that 
vicious  eccentric  nobleman,  of 
great  military  talents,  who  com- 
manded afterwards  in  Spain.) 
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1M9.    trusting  to  it  so  much  as  he  had  done.     This  cor- 


rupted party  had  gone  so  far,  that  they  seemed  to 
fancy,  that  the  restoring  him  would  be  not  only 
safe,  but  happy  to  the  nation.  I  confess,  it  was 
long  before  I  could  let  my  self  think  that  the  mat- 
ter was  gone  so  far ;  but  I  was  at  last  convinced  of 
it. 
DitooTered  I  reccived  a  letter  from  an  unknown  hand,  with 
thor.  *""  a  direction  how  to  answer  it :  the  substance  of  it 
was,  that  he  could  discover  a  plot,  deeply  laid  against 
the  king,  if  he  might  be  assured  not  to  be  made  a 
witness ;  and  to  have  his  friends,  who  were  in  it, 
pardoned :  by  the  king's  order,  I  promised  the  first ; 
but  an  indefinite  promise  of  pardon  was  too  much  to 
ask :  he  might,  as  to  that,  trust  to  the  king's  mercj. 
Upon  this  he  came  to  me,  and  I  found  he  was 
Montgomery's  brother :  he  told  me  a  treaty  was  set- 
tled with  king  James ;  articles  were  agreed  on ;  and 
ah  invitation  was  subscribed,  by  the  whole  cabal,  to 
king  James  to  come  over ;  which  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  court  of  France ;  both  because  the  communica- 
tion was  easier,  and  less  watched,  when  it  went 
through  Flanders,  than  with  Ireland;  and,  to  let 
the  court  see  how  strong  a  party  he  had,  and  bj 
tbat  means  to  obtain  the  supplies  and  force  that  was 
desired.  He  said  he  saw  the  writing,  and  some 
hands  to  it ;  but  he  knew  many  more  were  to  sign 
it;  and  he  undertook  to  put  me  in  a  method  to 
seize  on  the  original  paper.  The  king  could  not 
easily  believe  the  matter  had  gone  so  far ;  yet  he 
ordered  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  receive  such  ad- 
vices as  I  should  bring  him,  and  immediately  to  do 
what  was  proper:  so  a  few  days  after  this,  Mont- 
gomery told  me,  one  Williamson  was  that  day  gone 
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to  Dover,  with  the  original  invitation :  I  found  the    1O99. 


eart  of  Shrewsbury  inclined  enough  to  suspect  Wil- 
liamsoQ.  He  had  for  some  days  solicited  a  pass  £wr 
Fbnders,  and  had  got  some  persons,  of  whom  it  was 
not  proper  to  shew  a  suspicion,  to  answer  for  him. 
So  one  was  sent  post  afiter  him,  with  orders  to  seize 
him  in  his  bed,  and  to  take  his  clothes  and  portman- 
teau from  him,  which  were  strictly  examined ;  but 
nothing  was  found :  yet,  upon  the  news  of  this,  the 
party  was  grievously  affrighted :  ^t  soon  recovered 
themselves :  the  true  secret  of  which  was  afterwards  38 
discovered.  Simpson  was  (it  seems)  to  go  over  with 
WiQiamgan;  but  first  to  ride  to  some  houses  that 
were  in  the  way  to  Dover ;  whereas  the  other  went 
dmcQy  in  the  stage  coach.  It  was  thought  safest 
for  Simpson  to  carry  these  papers ;  for  there  were 
Bianj  different  invitations,  as  they  would  not  trust 
their  hands  to  one  common  paper :  Simpson  came 
to  the  house  at  Dover,  where  Williamson  was  in  the 
Qiessenger^s  hands :  thereupon  he  went  away  imme- 
diatdy  to  Deal,  and  hired  a  boat,  and  got  safe  to 
France  with  his  letters.  Montgomeryi  finding  that 
nothing  was  discovered  by  the  way  which  he  had 
directed  me  to,  upon  that  fancied  he  would  be  de- 
spised by  us,  and  perhaps  suspected  by  his  own  side ; 
and  went  over  soon  after,  and  turned  papist :  but  I 
know  not  what  became  of  him  afterwards.  The 
fear  of  this  discovery  soon  went  off:  Simpson  came 
back  with  large  assurances :  and  12000  pounds  were 
sent  to  the  Scotch,  who  undertook  to  do  great  mat* 
ten.  All  pretended  discoveries  were  laughed  at, 
and  looked  on  as  the  fictions  of  the  court :  and  upon 
this  the  city  of  London  were  generally  possessed 
with  a  very  ill  opinion  of  the  king.     The  house  of 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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1689.  commons  granted  the  su][^lies  that  were  demanded 
for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  quota,  to 
which  the  king  was  obliged  by  his  alliances :  and 
they  continued  the  gift  of  the  revenue  for  another 
year.  But  one  great  error  was  committed  by  the 
court,  in  accepting  remote  ftinds ;  whereby  the  in- 
terest of  the  money,  then  advanced  on  a  fimd,  pay- 
able at  the  distance  of  some  years,  did  not  only  eat 
up  a  great  deal  of  the  sum,  but  seemed  so  doubtful^ 
that  great  premiums  were  to  be  offered  to  those  who 
advanced  money  upon  a  security  which  was  thought 
very  contingent ;  since  few  believed  that  the  govern- 
ment would  last  so  long.  So  here  was  a  shew  of 
'  great  supplies,  which  yet  brought  not  in  the  half  of 
what  they  were  estimated  at. 
A  biu  con-  The  tories,  sedng  the  whigs  grow  sullen,  and  that 
coipor»-  they  would  make  no  advances  of  money,  began  to 
^^  treat  with  the  court,  and  promised  great  advances,  if 
the  parliament  might  be  dissolved,  and  a  new  one 
be  ^mmoned.  Those  propositions  came  to  be  known ; 
so  the  house  of  commons  prepared  a  bill,  by  which 
they  h<^>ed  to  have  made  sure  of  all  fiiture  parlia- 
ments ;  in  it  they  declared,  that  corporations  could 
not  be  forfeited,  nor  their  charters  surrendered ;  and 
they  enacted,  that  all  mayors  and  recorders,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  private  delivering  up  of 
charters,  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  body,  and 
who  had  done  that  in  a  clandestine  manner,  before 
39  the  judgment  that  was  given  against  the  charter  of 
London,  should  be  turned  out  of  all  corporations, 
and  be  incapable  of  bearing  office  in  them  for  six 
years  '\    This  was  opposed  in  the  house  of  commons, 

■  This  was  left  out  by  the     of  the  hill,  and  was  not  origin- 
coQimom  at  the  third  reading     ally  in  it,  bat  added  by  the  hoase 
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by  the  whole  atren^  of  the  tofy  party;  far  they 

saw  the  carrying  it  was  the  total  ruin  of  their  in* 

terest  through  the  whole  kingdom.     They  said  a 

great  deal  against  the  declaratory  part ;  but  whatso* 

ever  mi^ht  be  in  that,  they  said,  since  the  thing  had 

been  so  universal,  it  seemed  hard  to  punish  it  with 

sudi  severity :  it  was  said,  that  by  this  means  the 

party  for  the  church  would  be  disgraced,  and  that 

the  corpcnrations  would  be  cast  into  the  hands  of  dis^ 

senters.     And  now  both  parties  made  their  court  to 

the  king ;  the  whigs  promised  every  thing  that  he 

desired,  if  he  would  help  them  to  get  this  bill  passed; 

and  the  tories  were  not  wanting  in  their  promises, 

if  the  bin  should  be  stopped,  and  the  parliament  dis** 

solved.     The  bill  was  carried  in  the  house  of  com* 

mons  by  a  great  majority^ :  when  it  was  brought  up 

to  the  lords,  the  first  point  in  debate  was  upon  the 

declaratory  part,  wheth^  a  corporation  could  be  for* 

feited  or  surrendered.    Holt,  and  two  other  judges, 

were  for  the  affirmative,  but  all  the  rest  were  far 

the  n^ative  ^ :   no  precedents  for  the  affirmative 

upon  die  rqwit.  See  tke  Jour- 
nal of  the  3d  and  loth  of  Ja- 
onarj.  1689.   ^' 

^  {**  BiahopBametiB  pkaaed 

to  say,  that  the  bill,  in  which 
*'  he  InmpB  the   two   clauses 

thus  violently  oonteated,  was 

carried  by  a  great  minority 
"  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
''whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
"  the  toiy  party  bad  the  ma- 
"  jority  on  every  ^vision,  though 
"  that  minority  was  never  above 
"  eighteen  :  and  the  whigs,  to 
"eonntenanoe  their  own  de- 
"  fieat,  gave  out,  *  that  even  the 
"  unexpected  addition  to  their 
**  numbers,  which    the   tories 
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that  day  received,  had  not 
given  them  the  balanoe>  if  a 
too  great  confidence  in  the 
"  reasonableness  of  the  thing 
**  contended  for,  had  not  made 
"  others  careless.'  State  Traett^ 
^  p.  756."  IUUplC9  Hiamy  ^ 
Engl(md,  vol.  ii.  p.  163.) 

1  Holt  was  always  ^  opinion 
that  the  judgment  upon  die 
quo  warranicl  against  the  city  of 
Lcmdon  was  l^gal,  and  accepted 
•  of  beine  made  reoonler  there 
by  the  king  under  that  ju^- 
nient.  He  was  turned  out,  or 
forced  to  resign,  at  the  lat^r 
end  of  king  James's  reign,  for 
not  escpounding  the  statute  of 
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1689.  were  brought,  higher  than  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
^"■~~  VIII,  in  which  the  abbeys  were  surrendered ;  which 
was  at  that  time  so  great  a  point  of  state,  that  the 
authority  of  these  precedents  seemed  not  clear  enough 
for  regular  times :  the  house  was  so  equally  divided, 
that  it  went  for  the  bill  only  by  one  voice :  after 
which,  little  doubt  was  made  of  the  passing  the  act. 
But  now  the  applications  of  the  tories  were  much 
quickened  "'r  they  made  the  king  all  possible  pro- 
mises :  and  the  promoters  of  the  hill  saw  themselves 
exposed  to  the  corporations,  which  were  to  feel  the 
effects  of  this  bill,  so  sensibly,  that  they  made  as 


(2  an(l3£dw.6.)  against  deser- 
tion, to  affect  deserters  from  -king 
Jameses  army.  1  have  been 
since  told,  that  although  I^olt 
was  of  opinion  that  a  corpora- 
Uon  might  be  forfeited,  and 
that  franchises  of  a  corporation 
might  be  s<dzed  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown;  yet  he  thought 
the  judgment  in  this  caaie,  of 
seising  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown  the  corporate  capacity, 
was  not  right.  See  Modem 
Reports,  vol.  ir.  page  52,  &c.  O. 
*"  (*'  But  acconling  to  the 
Journals  of  the  house,  it  ap- 
pears, that  their  lordships, 
(being  in  a  general  com- 
**  mittBe  on  the  said  bill,  Jan. 
**  23,  the  earl  of  Mulgiave  in 
**  tbe  chair,)  were  not  in  a  hu- 
**  moor  to  go  so  fiur  in  the  bill, 
**  as  even  the  house  of  com* 
**  mons  had  done ;  for  they 
^  would  not  allow,  that  even  « 
"  the  first  enacting  clause  was 
**  rightly  founded,  or  that  the 
"  proceedings  were  illegal  which 
**  gave  rise  to  the  bill :  and  ac« 
'  cordingly  the  issue  of  the  de- 
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bate  was  pot  on  the  following 
question ;  vvi.  whether  the 
words  [declared,  and  were, 
and  are,  illegal]  should  staod 
in  the  bill ;  which  passed  in 

**  the    negative,   both    in   the 

*'  committee  and  on  the  report; 

**  on  which  last  oceasioii,  die 
numbers  stood  thus;  namely, 
contents,  (to'  agree  with  the 
eommtttee,)  fifty-one;  not- 
contents,  forty-three :  the  bi- 
shop adds,  that  lUtie  donbtwas 
made  of  the  passing  the  aci; 
but  surely  this  n^;ative  seemed 
to  indicate,  that  nothing  less 
was  to  be  expected ;  for  bar- 
ing thus  removed  the  founda- 
tion, the  supenstructuie  was 

*'  sure  to  fall  with  die  ue^t 
breath :  and  it  was  probsbly. 
in  the  ciear  foresight  of  such 
an  event,  that  the  following 
severe  protest  (signed  BoUon, 
Herbert,  Maccl^H  Bed- 
ford, Ashimrnham,  Montagve, 
Faugkan,  Stamford,  Sydney,) 

"  was  eutmd  in  the  Jourosls 

'*  of  the  house.*:    Ralph's  Bist. 

qf  England,  vcLn,  p.  183.) 
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great  promises  on  their  part :  th^  matter  was  now  lesg. 
at  a  critical  issue ;  the  passing  the  hill  put  the  king 
and  the  nation  in  the  hands  oi  the  whigs ;  as  the 
rejecting  it,  and  dissolving  the  parliament  upon  it, 
was  sudi  a  trusting  to  the  tones,  and  such  a  faof^eak- 
ing  with  the  whigs,  that  the  king  was  long  in  sus- 
pense what  to  do. 

He  was  once  veiy  near  a  desperate  resolution  ^ ; 
he  thought  he  could  not  trust  the  tories,  and  he  re- 
solved he  would  not  trust  the  whigs :  so  he  fancied 
the  tories  would  be  true  to  the  queen,  and  confide 
in  ber,  though  the7  would  not  in  him.  He  therefore 
Teaolved  to  go  over  to  Holland,  and  leave  the  go- 
vernment in  the  queen's  hands:  so  he  called  the 
marqm^  of  Caermarthen,  with  the  eari  of  Shrews- 
barjr,  and  some  few  more,  and  told  them,  he  had  a 
coDvq^  ready,  and  was  resolv^  to  leave  all  in  the  40 
queen's  hands ;  since  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
extricate  himself  out  of  the  difficulties  into  which 
the  animosities  of  parties  had  brought  him:  they 
pressed  him  vehemently  to  lay  aside  all  such  despe- 
rate resolutions,  and  to  comply  with  the  present  ne- 
cessity. Much  passion  appeared  among  them:  the 
debate  was  so  warm,  that  many  tears  were  shed :  in 
conclusion,  the  king  resolved  to  change  his  first  de- 
sign, into  another  better  resolution,  of  going  over  in 
person,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Ireland:  this 
was  told  me  some  time  after  by  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury; but  the  queen  knew  nothing  of  it,  till  she 

°  (*'  The  ead  of  Balcarras  ''  with    these   broils,  that   he 

**  (m  his  Accoimtt8(c.)  takes  no-  "  told  duke  Hamilton, '  that  he 

**  tice,  that  the  prince  of  O-  **  wished  he  were  a  thousand 

*'  range,  bo  ^e  calls  king  Wil-  "  miles  from  England,  and  tl^^t 

''liam,  was  so  weary  of  both  **  hehad  never  been  king  of  it.*", 

*'tidei,   and    so    embarrassed  Rash's  HuL  vol.  ii.  p.  i66.) 
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i0§9.  had  it  from  me;  to  xeserred  was  the  king  to  ber» 
ereti  in  a  matter  that  concerned  her  so  neaiiy.  The 
king^s  design  of  going  to  Ireland^  came  to  be  seen 
by  the  preparations  that  were  ordered ;  but  a  great 
party  was  formed  in  both  houses  to  oppose  it :  some 
did  really  apprehend  the  air  of  Ireland  would  be 
fiEital  to  so  weak  a  constitution ;  and  the  Jacobites 
had  no  mind  that  king  James  should  be  so  much 
pressed,  as  he  would  probably  be,  if  the  king  went 
against  him  in  person :  it  was  by  concert  pnq)osed 
m  both  houses,  on  the  same  day,  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king  against  this  voyage :  so  the  king, 
.  to  prevent  that,  came  the  next  day,  and  pn^nogued 
ibe  parliament ;  and  that  was  soon  after  followed  bj 
a  dissdution. 

i6go.       This  session  had  not  raised  all  the  money  that 

•mentr^^  ^^  demanded  for  the  following  campaign ;  so  it 

was  necessary  to  issue  out  writs  immediately  fixr  a 

new  parliament.    There  was  a  great  stru^e  all 

England  over  in  elections ;  but  the  corporation  bill 

.  did  so  highly  provc^e  aU  those  whom  it  was  to  hare 
disgraced,  that  the  tories  were  by  &r  the  greats 
number  in  the  new  parliament.  One  thing  was  a 
part  of  the  bargain  that  the  tories  had  made,  that 
the  lieutenancy  of  London  should  be  changed :  for 
Upon  the  king's  coming  to  the  crown,  he  had  given 

.  a  commission^  out  of  which  they  were  aU  excluded ; 
which  was  such  a  mortification  to  them,  that  thej 
said,  they  could  not  live  in  the  dty  with  credit,  un- 
less some  of  them  were  again  brought  into  that 
commission :  the  king  recommended  it  to  the  bishop 
of  London,  to  prepare  a  list  of  those  who  were 
known  to  be  churchmen,  but  of  the  more  moderate, 
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> 

and  of  such  as  were  IkiAe  to  no  just  exception ;  that    idgo. 

so  the  two  parties  in  the  dty  might  be  kept  in  a  ba- 

lance :  the  bishop  brought  a  list  of  the  most  violent 
lories  in  the  city^  who  had  been  engaged  in  some  of 
the  w(Hrst  things  that  passed  in  the  end  of  king 
Charies's  reign:  a  committee  of  council  was  ap- 
pnnted  to  examine  the  list ;  but  it  was  so  named^ 
that  they  approved  of  it.     This  was  done  to  the  41 
great  grief  of  the  whigs,  who  said,  that  the  king  was 
now  putting  himself  in  his  enemies  hands ;  and  that 
the  arms  of  the  city  were  now  put  under  a  set  of 
officers,  who,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  doing  it 
without  hazard,  would  certainly  use  them  for  king 
James.    This  matter  was  managed  by  the  marquis 
of  Caermarthen  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;   but 
opposed  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  much 
troubled  at  the  ill  conduct  of  the  whigs,  but  much 
more  at  this  great  change  in  the  king's  government. 
The  dectidns  of  parliament  went  generally  for  men 
who  would  probably  have  declared  for  king  James, 
if  th^  could  have  known  how  to  manage  matters 
for  hiuL     The  king  made  a  change  in  the  ministry, 
to  give  them  some  satisfaction ;  the  earls  of  Mon- 
mouth ^  and  Warrington  were  both  dismissed ;'  other 
lesser  changes  were  made  in  inferior  places :  so  that 


^  (He  was   viscount   Mor-  very  spiteful    request    from   a 

daunt  before    the    revoluUon,  man  that  did  not  want  it,  and 

and  would  be  earl  of  Peterbo-  that-had  always  professed  him- 

rough  when  his  uncle  died,  who  self  a  great  friend  to  the  duke 

WM  a  very  <^  man :  but  being  of  Monmouth ;    but   the  king 

descended  from  Carey  earl  of  was  well   pleased  to  be  fur- 

Monmouth,  by  his  mother,  was  nished  with  an  excuse  for  doing 

put  upon  asking  that  title,  to  an  ill-natured  thing,  and  hated 

pievent  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  the  duke  as  much  as  the  other 

ehildien  from  ever  being  re-  had  pretended  to  love  him.  D. 
stored;  whidi  was  thought  a 

F  4 
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1650.  whig  and  tory  were  now  pretty  equally  mixed ;  and 
both  studied  to  court  the  king,  by  making  advances 
upon  the  money  bills. 
A  bill  re-  ^  Thc  fifst  ffTcat  debate  arose,  in  the  house  of  lords, 
the  kiag,  upon  a  bill  that  was  brought  in,  acknowledging  the 
the  Ju  of  king  and  queen  to  be  their  rightful  and  lawAil  so- 
tj^oottven-^^^^.^^ ;  and  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  last  par- 
liament to  be  good  and  valid.  The  first  part  passed, 
with  little  contradiction  ;  though  some  excepted  to 
the  words  rightful  and  lawful,  as  not  at  all  neces- 
sary p.  But  the  second  article  bore  a  long  and 
warm  debate.  The  torie3  offered  to  enact,  that 
these  should  be  all  good  laws,  for  the  time  to  come, 
but  opposed  the  doing  it  in  the  declaratory  way. 
They  said,  it  was  one  of  the  ftindamentals  of  our 
constitution,  that  no  assembly  could  be  called  a  por- 
liament,  unless  it  was  called  and  chosen  upon  the 
king's  writ.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  said,  that 
whatsoever  tended  to  the  calling  the  authority  of 
that  parliament  in  question,  tended  likewise  to  the 
weakening  of  the  present  government,  and  brought 
the  king^s  title  into  question.  A  real  necessity, 
upon  such  extraordinary  occasions,  must  supersede 
forms  of  law:  otherwise  the  present  government 

P  (*'  Unluckily    the   words     **  tioe  that  the  bill  was  com- 
**  rightful  and   latojul  are  not     "  mitted,  that  the  whigs  ear- 


in  ^the  act,  and  the  sequel  of  "  ried  their  point  in  the  com- 

''  his    lord8hip*s   account,   ai-  **  mittee,  that  they  lost  it  acain 

"  though  servilely  followed  by  "  on  the  report  by  six  voices, 

"  our  coteniporary,  (Tindal  in  •*  and  that  by  dint  of  one  of 

*'  his  Continuation  of  Rapin*s  **  the  warmest  and  most  alann- 

"  History,)  as  usual*  is  far  from  *^  ing  protests   that  ever  was 

•*  being  so  perfect  as  it  ought  «  made,  they  recovered  it  again, 

"  to  be,  or  as  might  have  been  *'  although   not    in    the  same 

*•  ex[)ected  from  the  pen  of  a  **  words  as    before."     Itdlph*$ 

"  person   who   was  present  at  History    of   England^    vol.   ii. 

"  the  debate.     He  takes  no  no-  p.  194.) 
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waft  under  tiie  same  nullity.  Forms  were  only  rulei  i(^. 
for  peaceable  times :  but,  in  such  a  juncture,  when 
all^that  had  a  right  to  come,  either  in  person  or  hj 
theor  representatives,  were  summoned,  and  freelj 
elected ;  and  when,  by  the  king's  consent,  the  con* 
vention  was  turned  to  a  parliament,  the  essentials, 
both  with  relation  to  king  and  people,  were  stili 
maintained  in  the  constitution  of  that  parliament. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  act  passed  in  the  house  of 
lords,  with  this  temper,  declaring^  and  enacting, 
that  the  acts  of  that  parliament  were  and  are  good 
and  valid :  many  lords  protesting  against  it,  at  the 


head  of  whom  was  the  earl  of  Nottii^ham,  notwith-  42 
staa^g  his  great  office  at  court  It  was  expected, 
that  great  and  long  debates  ^otild  have  been  made 
in  the  house  of  commons  upon  this  act.  But,  to 
the  wonder  of  all  peojde,  it  passed  in  two  days  in 
that  house,  without  any  debate  or  opposition.  The 
truth  was,  the  tbries  had  resolved  to  commit  the 
bin ;  and  in  order  to  that,  some  trifling  exertions 
were  made  to  some  words,  that  might  want  correc- 
tion ;  for  bills  are  not  committed,  unless  some  amend- 
ments are  offered :  and,  when  it  was  committedt  it 
was  then  resolved  to  oppose  it.  But  one  of  them 
discovered  this  too  early ;  for  he  questioned  the  le- 
gality of  the  convention,  since  it  was  not  summoned 
by  writ:  Somers,  then  solicitor  general,  answered 
this  with  great  spirit ;  he  said,  if  that  was  not  a  le- 
gal parliament,  they  who  were  then  met,  and  had 
taken  the  oaths,  enacted  by  that  parliament,  were 
guilty  of  high  treason ;  the  laws  repealed  by  it  were 
still  in  force,  so  they  must  presently  return  to  king 

^  This  word  is  not  in  the     similar  one  of  13th  of  Charles 
acL     See  the  act,  and  also  the      the  second.     Gap.  7.     O. 
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1^.  Jiliiie^;  all  the  monej  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  by 
'virtue  of  the  acts  of  that  parliAineit,  made  every 
one  that  was  cx)ncenied  in  it  highly  criminal :  this 
he  spoke  with  much  zeal,  and  such  an  aseeudaiit  of 
authority,'  that  none  was  pirepared  to  answer  it ;  so 
the  hill  passed  without  any  more  opposition.  Thk 
was  a  great  service,  done  in  a  very  critical  time, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  Somers's  cha- 
racter. 

The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  sir  Jdin 
Trevor,  was  a  bold  and  dexterous  man ;  and  knew 
the  most  effectual  ways  of  recommending  himadf  to 
every  government :  he  had  been  in  great  favour  in 
Idi^  James's  time,  and  was  made  master  of  the  ndls 
by  him';  and,  if  lord  Jefferies  had  stuck  at  any 
thii^,  he  was  looked  on  as  the  man,  likeliesl  to  hare 
had  the  great  seal^:  he  now  got  himself  to  be 
chosen  speaker,  and  was  made  first  comnusaion^  d 
the  great  seal :  being  a  tory  in  principle,  he  und^- 
took  to  manage  that  party,  provided  he  was  fur- 
nished with  such  sums  of  money  as  might  purchase 
some  votes ;  and  by  him  began  the  practice  of  buy- 
ing off  men,  in  which  hitherto  the  king  had  kept  to 
stricter  rules.  I  took  the  liberty  once  to  complaiD 
to  the  king  of  this  method ;  he  said,  he  hated  it  as 
much  as  any  man  could  do ;  but  he  saw,  it  was  not 
possible,  considering  the  corruption  of  the  age,  to 
avoid  it,  unless  he  would  endanger  the  whole* 
The  iwre-       Th^  housc  of  Gommous  flave  the  kinir  the  customs 

one  giTen  ^  ^  ^ 

for  jtut.  for  five  years,  which  they  said  made  it  a  surer  fund, 
for  borrowing  money  upon,  than  if  they  had  given 
it  for  life ;  the  one  was  subject  to  accidents*  but  the 

^  He  was  speaker  id   Idng         *  He  or  Williams.  O.    (See 
James's  parliament.    O.  note  before  at  page  742,  rolJ.) 
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Other  tras  morfe  certain.    They  also  continue^  th^    lOgo. 


other  hMncbes  of  the  levcaoiue  for  the  saioe  nioub^^ 
of  jeus.    It  was  much  press^  to  have  it  settle 
fbrlife;  but  it  was  taken  up  asii  general  maxim> 
that  a  reveuue  for  a  certain  and  short  term  was  the 
best  secttritj  that  th^  nation  could  have  for  frequent 
pailiaoieiita.    ^The  king  did  not  lil^e  this ;  he  said 
to  mysdf,  why  should  they  entertain  a  jealousy  o£ 
him,  who  came  to  save  their  religion  and  liberties ; 
wben  they  trusted  ki^g  James  so  much,  who  in- 
tended to  destroy  both  ?     I  answered,  they  were 
not  jealous  of  him,  but  of  those  who  might  succeed 
Um;  and  if  he  would  accept  of  the  gift  for  a  term 
of  yean,  and  settle  the  precedent,  he  would  be  rec- 
koDed  the  ddiverer  of  suoceeding  ages,  as  well  as  of 
Ibe  jvBKDt ;  and  it  was  certain,  that  king  James 
would  never  have  run  into  those  counsels  that  ruined 
luoit  if  he  had  obtained  the  revenue  only  for  a  short 
tenn;  which  probably  would  have  been  done,  if 
Aigyle's  and  Monmouth's  invasions  had  not  so  over* 
awed  the  house,  that  it  would  then  have  looked  like 
being  in  a  conspiracy  with  than,  to  have  opposed 
the  king^s  demand :  I  saw  the  king  was  not  pleased, 
tboQgh  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  grant 
thus  madie  him.    The  coounons  granted  a  poll  bill, 
with  some  other  supplies,  which  they  thought  would 
answer  all  the  occasions  of  that  year :  but  as  what 
thej  gave  did  not  quite  come  up  to  what  was  de- 
man^ted,  so  when  the  supply  was  raised,-  it  came 
far  short  of  what  they  estimated  it  at.     So  that 
there  were  great  deficiencies  to  be  taken  care  of,  in 
every  session  of  parliament :  which  run  up  every 
year,  and  made  a  great  noise,  as^  if  the  nation  was, 
throu^  mismanagement,  running  into  a  great  ar^ 


/" 
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1690.  rear.    An  act  passed  in  this  seaskm,  putting  ibe 
'  administration  in  the  queen,  during  the  Idng^s  ab- 

sence out  of  the  kingdom ;  but  with  this  proviso, 
that  the  orders  which  ihe  king  sent  should  always 
take  place.  In  all  this  debate,  the  queen  seemed  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  matter,  nor  of  those  who  had 
appeared  for  it  or  against  it :  the  house  of  commons, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  whigs,  made  an  address  to 
the  king,  thanking  him  for  the  alterations  he  had 
made  in  the  lieutenancy  of  London. 
Debutes  for     But  the  greatest  debate  in  this  session  was  con- 

ftod  aeaiost  , 

an  abjurm-  ccming  au  abjuratiou  of  king  James ;  some  of  the 
j!I^«.^*°*tories  were  at  first  for  it,  as  were  aU  the  whigs:  the 
clergy  were  excepted  out  of  it,  to  soften  the  oppo- 
sition that  might  be  made*;  but  still  the  main 
body  of  the  tones  declared  they  would  never  take 
any  such  oath :  so  they  opposed  evay  step  that  was 
made  in  it,  with  a  great  copiousness  of  long  and  ve- 
hement arguing :  they  insisted  much  on  this ;  thai 
44  when  the  goTemment  was  settled,  oaths  were  made 
to  be  the  ties  of  the  subject  to  it,  and  that  all  new 
impositions  were  a  breach  made  on  that,  winch 
might  be  called  the  original  contract  of  the  present 
settlement :  things  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  fixed 
and  certain,  and  not  mutable  and  endless ;  by  the 
same  reason,  that  the  abjuration  was  now  proposed, 
another  oath  might  be  prepared  every  year ;  and 
every  party,  that  prevailed  in  parliament,  would 
bring  in  some  discriminating  oath  or  test,  such  ss 

*  (Ralph   affirms,  that   the  for  that  we  find  by  the  Journals 

bishop   is   mistaken  when   he  of  the  commons,  that  eodesiss- 

says,  that  the  clergy  were  ex*  tics  were  comprehended  io  itf 

cepted  out  of  it,  to  softeh  the  at  the  last  reading,  as  well  st 

opposition  which  might  be  made,  the  first;  Hitiorff^  ?ol.  ii.  p.  1 97*) 
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cxMild  onty  be  takien  by  those  of  their  own  side ;  and 
tlmft  the  largeness  and  equality  of  government  would 
l>e  lost,  and  contracted  into  a  faction.     On  the  other 
sidfe  it  was  said,  that  this  was  only  intended  to  be 
a  security  to  the  government,  during  the  war ;  for, 
in   such  a  time  it  seemed  necessary,  that  all  who 
-were  employed  by  the  government,  should  give  it 
all  possible  security :  it  was  apparent,  that  the  com* 
prehensEve  words  in  the  oaths  of  allegiance  had 
given  occasion  to  much  equivocation;   many  who 
had  taken  them  having  declared,  which  some  had 
done  in  print,  that  they  considered  themselves  as 
bound  by  the  oaths,  only  while  the  king  continued 
in  peaceable  possession ;  but  not  to  assist  or  support 
his  titie,  if  it  was  attacked  or  shaken ;  it  was  there* 
fore  necessary,  that  men  in  public  trusts  should  be 
farou^t  under  stricter  ties.     The  abjuration  was  de- 
bated in  both  houses  at  the  same  time ;  I  concurred 
with  those  that  were  for  it*".     The  whigs  pressed 


ifi0a 


«  Tbeldng  was  present  dur* 
ing  the  whole  debate  in  the 
house  of  lords.    Lord  Whar- 
ton said,  be  was  a  very  old 
man,  and  bad  taken  a  multi- 
tude of  oaths  in  bis  time,  and 
hoped  God  would  forgive  him 
if  he  had  not  kept  them  all ; 
for  truly  they  were  more  than 
he  could  pretend  to  remember ; 
but  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
chaise  himself  with  more  at 
the  end  of  his  days.    The  earl 
of  Macclesfield,  who  bad  been 
an  old  cavalier,  and  came  over 
with  the  prince  from  Holland, 
said  he  was  much  in  the  same 
case  with  lotd  Wharton,  though 
they  had  not  always  taken  the 
same  oaths  ;  but  be  never  knew 


them  of  any  use,  but  to  make 
people  declare  against  the  go- 
vernment, that  would  have  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  it,  if  they  had 
been  let  alone  :  the  truth  was, 
he  had  made  very  free  with  bis 
oath  of  allegiance  to  king 
James,  but  should  be  loath  to  be 
under  the  temptation  of  break- 
ing more.  The  earl  of  Marl- 
borough said  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  that  lord  say  what  he 
did,  for  he  was  sure  there  was 
no  man  in  England  that  had 
more  merit  in  bringing  the  late 
happy  revolution  to  effect  than 
his  lordship.  The  earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield said)  he  had  spoke  his 
mind  with  more  freedom,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  he  should  not 
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1509.  the  king  to  set  it  forward ;  they  said,  every  one  who 
took  it  would  look  on  himself  as  impardonafale,  and 
so  would  serve  him  with  the  more  zeal  and  fiddkj  ; 
wliereas  tiiose  that  thought  the  right  to  the  crown 
was  still  in  king  James,  might  perhaps  serve  fiiith- 
fidly  as  long  as  the  government  stood  firm ;  but,  as 
they  kept  sdU  measures  with  the  other  side,  to  whom 
^  they  knew  they  would  be  always  welcome,  so  they 
would  never  act  with  that  life  and  iseal  which  the 
present  state  of  affairs  required*  At  the  same 
time,  the  tones  were  as  earnest  in  pressing  the  king 
to  stop  the  finrther  progress  of  those  debates  :  much 
time  was  already  lost  in  them ;  and  it  was  evident, 
that  much  more  must  be  lost,  if  it  was  intended  to 
carry  it  on,  since  so  many  branches  of  this  hill,  and 
incidents  that  arose  upon  the  subject  of  it,  wodM 
give  occasion  to  much  heat  and  wrangling :  and  it 
was  a  doubt,  whether  it  would  be  carried,  after  all 
the  time  that  must  be  bestowed  on  it,  or  not :  those 
who  opposed  it  would  grow  sullen,  and  oppose  eveiy 
thing  else  that  was  moved  for  the  kh^s  service : 
and  if  it  should  be  carried,  it  would  put  the  king 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  who  would  im- 


be  misrepresented ;  but  his  lord*  presently  after*  and  tbe  king 
ship  did  him  too  much  honour,  seemed  as  little  pleased  as  the 
in  thinking  he  liad  so  great  a  earl  of  Marlborough.  The  bi- 
share  in  the  revolution :  there  shop  of  London  made  a  long 
were  others  that  had  gone  much  speech  against  multipljing  (^ 
gi«ater  lengths  than  he  either  oaths ;  but  the  ooadusion  set 
could  or  would  have  done ;  for  them  all  a  laughing ;  lor  he  de- 
he  had  been  onhf  a  rebel,  and  sired  not  to  l^  misandecstood ; 
Bhould  be  always  ready  to  veo*  be  did  not  speiUc  for  himself: 
ture  his  head,  whenever  he  there  was  not,  nor  could  be, 
thought  tbe  lanvs  and  libertite  made  an  oath  to  the  present 
of  bis  ofmnUf  required  it*  This  govemmeBt,  that  be  would  not 
casi  so  great  a  damp  upon  tbe  take.  D. 
debate^  mat  the  house  a4|ouffiied 
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medititeiy  'retaun  to  their  cdd  i^actices  agaimt  the  iHgo. 
prerogiCive;  and  it  would  drive  many  into  kismg^ 
James's  party,  who  might  otherwise  stick  firm  tb 
tbeiing*  or  at  least  be  neutrals :  these  reasons  pre^ 
mied  with  the  idng  to  order  an  intimation  to  be 
pren  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  desired  they 
would  let  that  debate  fall,  and  go  to  other  mattery 
that  were  more  pressmg. 

This  gave  a  new  disgust  to  the  whigs»  bat  was 

very  acceptable  to  the  tones ;  and  it  quickened  the 

advances  of  money  upon  the  funds  that  were  given : 

it  had  indeed  a  v^y  ill  effecft  abroad;  for  both 

Meods  and  enemies  looked  on  it  as  a  agn  of  a 

great  detune  in  the  king's  interest  with  his  people : 

and  tbt  king's  interposing,  to  stop  further  debates 

in  the  oiatter,  was  represented  as  an  artifice  only 

to  save  the  afiront  of  its  being  rejected  V    The  earlThe  cviof 

of  Suewfiiiury  was  at  the  head  of  those  who  {^ essed  lefuhl 

the  abjniation  most ;  so,  upon  this  change  of  coun-'^"'^ 

seb, hethoa^^  he  could  not  serve  the  kii^  longer 

^itb  repatation  or  success:  he  saw  the  whigs,  by 

using  tbat  king  ill,  were  driving  him  into  the  tories; 

and  he  thoaght  these  would  serve  the  kii^  with 


'  {**  Whatever  iD^madoA  of 
'*  hn  pieasi^re  hit  majesty  gave 
"  to  the  house  of  commons,  it 
"  is  most  certain  that  the  two 
*'  parties  eo&tested  the  matter 
'*  with  all  their  power :  that  a 
*"  motioii  was  made  to  commit 
'^thebaUwUc*  pawed  in  the 
*"  negative^  jeaa  1781,  noes  192 : 
"  and  that  it  was  lihe  same  day 
"  fioaOr  n^etibod  hy  the  sam^ 
"  192  against  165.  it  is  also 
"  equally  certain,  that  the  dis- 
"  pute  was  to  far  from  tridng  up 


c< 


iC 


%i 


''  mtich  tune,  that  ^be  bill  was 
"  brought  in  one  day,  viz,  the 
*'  25  th,  when  it  was  read  oncc^ 
"  and  ordered,  nendne  eontradi' 
oente,  to  be  read  again»  and 
actually  rejected  the  next; 
though  his  lordship  farther 
^<  says,  liiatthe  king's  inteiipoa* 
"  ing  was  repcesented  as  an  ax^; 
**  tifice  to  prevent  that  aflfit)nt.'\ 
Ralph"9  But.  qfEfigland,  vol.  ii« 
p.  19S,  which  mi^  be  eonaulted 
on  what  follows  below  upon  the 
same  sul:ject.) 
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1^.    m<»re  zeal,  if  he  left  his  post.     The  credit  that  the 
marquis  of  Caennarthen  had  gained  was  not  easy 
to  him :  so  he  resolved  to  deliver  up  the  seals.    I 
was  the  first  person  to  whom  he  discovered  this: 
and  he  had  them  in  his  hands  when  he  told  me  oi 
it;  yet  I  prevailed  with  him  not  to  go  that  night; 
he  was  in  some  heat.     I  had  no  mind  that  the  king 
.  should  be  surprised  by  a  thing  of  that  kind ;  and  I 
was  afraid  that  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  might  have 
said  such  things  to  him,  as  should  have  provoked 
him  too  much ;  so  I  sent  the  king  word  of  it.    It 
troubled  him  more  than  I  thought  a  thing  of  that 
sort  could  have  done ;  •  he  loved  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  apprehended,  that  his  leaving  his  service 
at  this  time  might  alienate  the  whigs  more  entirely 
from  him ;  for  now  they,  who  thought  him  before 
of  too  cold,  a  temper,  when  they  saw  how  firm  he 
was,  came  to  consider  and  trust  him  more  than 
ever.    The  king  sent  Tillotson,  and  all  those  who 
had  most  credit  with  the  earl,  to  divert  him  from 
his  resolution :   but  all .  was  to  no  purpose.     The 
agitation  of  mind  that  this  gave  him,  threw  him 
into  a  fever,  which  almost  cost  him  his  life.     The 
king  pressed  him  to  keep  the  seals  till  his  return 
from  Ireland,  though  he  should  not  act  as  secretary; 
but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on.     The  debate  for 
the  abjuration  lasted  longer  in  the  house  of  brds; 
it  had  some  variation  from  that  which  was  proposed 
in  the  house  of  commons :  and  was  properly  an  oath 
of  a  special  fidelity  to  the  king,  in  opposition  to 
46  king  James :  the  tories  offered,  in  bar  to  this,  a  ne- 
gative engagement  against  assisting  king  James  or 
any  of  his  instruments,  knowing  them  to  be  such, 
with  severe  penalties  on  such  as  should  refuse  it. 


N 
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In  opposition  to  this,  it  was  said,  this  was  only  an    iGgo. 


expedient  to  secure  all  king  James's  party,  what- 
ever should  happen;  since  it  left  them  the  entire 
merit  of  being  still  in  his  interests,  and  only  re- 
stnuned  them  from  putting  any  thing  to  hazard  for 
«...  11.=  hou«  w»  .oIL  L  e,L.y,  in  ever, 
division,  that  what  was  gained  in  one  day  was  lost 
m  the  next ;  and  by  the  heat  and  length  of  those 
debates,  the  session  continued  till  June.  A  bill, 
projected  by  the  tories,  passed,  relating  to  the  city 
of  London,  which  was  intended  to  change  the  hands 
that  then  governed  it ;  but  through  the  haste  or 
weakness  of  those  who  drew  it,  the  court  of  alder- 
meu  was  not  comprehended  in  it ;  so,  by  this  act, 
the  government  of  the  city  was  fixed  in  their  hands: 
and  they  were  generally  whigs.  Many  discoveries 
were  made  of  the  practices  from  St.  Oermains  and 
Iidand;  but  few  were  taken  up  upon  them:  and 
those  were  too  inconsiderable  to  know  more,  than 
that  many  were  provided  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  that  a  method  was  projected  &r  bringing 
men  farther  upon  a  call.  And  indeed  things  seem- 
ed to  be  in  a  veiy  ill  disposition  towards  a  fatal 
turn. 

The  king  was  making  all  possible  haste  to  open  The  king** 
the  campaign,  as  soon  as  things  could  be  ready  for  aSun. 
it,  in  Ireland :  the  day  before  he  set  out,  he  called 
me  into  his  closet;  he  seemed  to  have  a  great 
weight  upon  his  spirits,  from  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
which  was  then  very  cloudy :  he  said,  for  his  own 
ptrt,  he  trusted  in  God,  and  would  either  go  through 
with  his  business,  or  perish  in  it :  he  only  pitied  the 
poor  queen,  repeating  that  twice  with  great  tender- 
ness, and  wished  that  those  who  loved  him  would 

VOL.  IV,  G 
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16^.  wait  much  on  her  and  aaaist  her:  he  lamented 
much  the  fections  and  the  lieats  that  were  among 
us,  and  that  the  bishops  and  clergy,  instead  of  allay- 
ing them,  did  rather  foment  and  inflame  them :  but 
he  was  pleased  to  make  an  exception  of  my  sdf :  he 
said,  the  going  to  a  campaign  was  naturally  no  un- 
pleasant thing  to  him :  he  was  sure  he  understood 
that  better  than  how  to  govern  England :  he  added, 
that,  though  he  had  no  doubt  nor  mistrust  of  the 
cause  he  went  on,  yet  the  going  against  king  James 
in  person  was  hard  upon  him,  since  it  would  be  a 
▼ast  trouble  both  to  himself  and  to  the  queen,  if  he 
should  be  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner:  he  de- 
sired my  prayers,  and  dismissed  me,  veiy  deeply 
affected  with  all  he  had  said. 
47  I  had  a  particular  occasion  to  know,  how  tender 
J^^£*  he  was  of  king  James's  person,  having  learned  an 
j^^°f  instance  of  it  from  the  first  hand;  a  proposition 
penoQ.  was  made  to  the  king,  that  a  third  rate  ship,  well 
manned  by  a  feithful  crew,  and  commanded  by  one 
who  had  been  weU  with  king  James,  but  was  such 
a  one  as  the  king  might  trust,  should  sail  to  DuUin, 
and  declare  for  king  James.  The  person  who  toM 
me  this,  offered  to  be  the  man  that  should  carry  the 
message  to  king  James,  (for  he  was  well  known  to 
him,)  to  invite  him  to  come  on  board,  which  he 
seemed  to  be  sure  he  would  accept  of;  and,  when 
he  was  aboard,  they  should  sail  away  with  him,  and 
land  him  either  in  Spain  or  Italy,  as  the  king  should 
desire ;  and  should  have  twenty  thousand  pounds  to 
give  him  when  he  should  be  set  ashore :  the  king 
thought  it  was  a  well  formed  design,  and  likely 
enough  to  succeed;  but  would  not  hearken  to  it: 
he  said  he  would  have  no  hand  in  treachery :  and 
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kmg  J^unes  would  certainly  carry  same  of  bi&  guaxds    1690 

and  of  his  court  aboard  with  hjun:  wd  probably 

they  would  make  some  oppositjk>ii ;  apd  in  the 
3tnig|^  some  accident  might  faiqpp^ai  to  kii^ 
/ames's  person ;  in  which  he  would  have  no  hand 
I  aoqoamted  the  q^een  with  this ;  and  I  saw  in  her 
a  great  tenderness  fw  ^r  fother's  perspn;  and  she 
was  spdi  toiiche4  with. the. answer  the  king  had 
laadey. 

He  had  a  quick  passage  to  Ireland,  where  mat- The  uog 
ten  had  been  kept  in  the  state  they  were  in  .a^  this  inland. 
winter;  Charkiaont  was  reduced,  which  was  the 
oiAj  nbee  in  Ulster  that  was  then  left  in  king 
Jame&*8  bands.  The  king  had  a  great  army ;  there 
wane  about  96J900  men,  all  in  .good  pMght,  fyH  of 
lieait  and  zaal;  he  lost  no  ti^e,  l^ut  advanced  in 
six  daysfiom  Belfast,  where  he  Ian4e4«  to  tibe  river  of 
fiojne,  near  Drogheda*  King  James  had  abandoned 
the  passes  between  Newry  and  Dundalk,.  which  are 
so  strait.^  some  miles,  that  it  had  been  easy  to 
have  disputed  every  inch  of  gro^d;  king  James 
and  his  oofuft  were.so  n^uch  lifted  up,  with  the  news 
of  the  debates  in  parliament,  and  of  the  distractions 
of  the  dty  of  LoQ(don,  that  they  flattered  themselves 
with  fidse  hppes,  that  tife  kii^  durst  not  leave  Eng- 
hiod,  ncnr.  ven|3ure  over  to  Ireland :  he  had  been  six 

'  This  ^pneat  tenderaess  ap-  dispoaed  of  as  they  should  think 

peand  plainly  afterwards,  by  a  proper.  D.    (Ralph,  in  his  His- 

wanaiit  found  amongst  the  earl  tory»  vol.  ii.  p.  2 19,  on  the  au- 

of  Toniogton's  papons,  wrote  thority  of  the  London  gazette, 

in  in  Ae  carl  of  Nottingham's  reports  that  the  bombs,  or  ra- 

own  hmd,  and  signed  by  the  ther^  as  he  observes,  the  can- 

idog,  authorieiDg  loid  Torriog-  non,  beat  ^wn  several  tents 

ton,  if  he  cotdd    seize    king  next  adjoining  to  those  of  king 

James's  person,  to  deliver  him  James  and  the  French  general.) 
to  the  Klatea  of  Hellaod^  %o  be 
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lOgo.  days  come,  before  king  James  knew  any  thing  of  it 
Upon  that  he  immediately  passed  the  Boyne,  and  lay 
on  the  south  side  of  it.  His  army  consisted  of  26,000 
men ;  his  horse  were  good ;  and  he  had  5000  French 
fiiot,  for  whom  he  had  sent  over,  in  exchange,  5000 
Irish  foot.  He  held  some  councils  of  war,  to  consi- 
der what  was  fit  to  be  done;  whether  he  should 
make  a  stand  there,  and  put  all  to  the  decision  of  a 
48  battle,  or  if  he  should  march  off,  and  abandon  that 
river,  and  by  consequence  aU  the  country  on  to 
Dublin. 
AdTices  All  his  officers,  both  French  and  Irish,  who  dis- 
kiDg°james.  agreed  almost  in  all  their  advices,  yet  agreed  in 
this,  that,  though  they  had  there  a  very  advantage- 
ous post  to  maintain,  yet  their  army  being  so  much 
inferior,  both  in  number  and  in  every  thing  else, 
they  would  put  too  much  to  hazard,  if  they  should 
venture  on-  a  battle.  They  therefore  proposed  the 
strengthening  their  garrisons,  add  marching  off  to 
the  Shannon  with  the  horse  and  a  small  body  of 
foot,  till  they  should  see  how  matters  went  at  sea : 
for  the  French  king  had  sent  them  assurances,  that 
he  would  not  only  set  out  a  great  fleet,  but  that,  as 
soon  as  the  squadron  that  lay  in  the  Irish  seas,  to 
guard  the  transport  fleet,  and  to  secure  the  king's 
passage  over,  should  sail  into  the  channel,  to  join 
our  grand  fleet,  he  would  then  send  into  the  Irish 
seas  a  fleet  of  small  frigates  and  privateers  to  de- 
stroy the  king's  transports.  This  would  have  been 
fatal,  if  it  had  taken  effect ;  and  the  executing  of  it 
seemed  easy  and  certain.  It  would  have  shut  up 
the  king  within  Ireland,  till  a  new  transport  fleet 
could  have  been  brought  thither,  which  would  have 
been  the  work  of  some  mootibs:  so  that  England 
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ffligfat  have  been  lost  before  he  could  have  passed    16^ 
the  seas  with  his  army.     And  the  destruction  of 
bis  transports  must  have  ruined  his  army :  for  his 
stares,  both  of  bread  and  ammunition,  were  still  on 
board;  and  they  sailed  along  the  coast  as  he  ad- 
vanced on  his  march:  nor  was  there,  in  all  that 
coast,  a  safe  port,  to  cover  and  secure  them.     The 
kiiig  indeed  reckoned,  that  by  the  time  the  squa- 
dron, which  lay  in  the  Irish  seas,  should  be  able  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  they  would  have  advanced 
as  Geut  as  the  chops  of  the  channel,  where  they  would 
guard  both  England  and  Ireland :  but  things  went 
&i  otherwise. 
The  queen  was  now  in  the  administration.     ItT*>«  q"«« 

'  ID  toe  u- 

was  a  new  scene  to  her ;  she  had,  tor  above  sixteen  mmifltni. 
montlis,  made  so  little  figure  in  business,  that  those  ' 


who  imairined  that  every  woman  of  sense  loved  to 
be  meddling,  concluded  that  she  had  a  small  pro- 
portion of  it,  because  she  lived  so  abstracted  from 
all  affairs.  Her  behaviour  was  indeed  very  exem- 
plary :  she  was  exactly  regular,  both  in  her  private 
and  public  devotions :  she  was  much  in  her  closet, 
and  read  a  great  deal :  she  was  often  bu^  at  work, 
and  seemed  to  employ  her  time  and  thoughts  in  any 
thing  rather  than  matters  of  state :  her  conversation 
was  livdy  and  obliging;  every  thing  in  her  was 
easy  and  natural ;  she  was  singular  in  great  chari- 
ties to  the  poor ;  of  whom,  as  there  are  always  great  49 
numbers  about  courts^  so  the  crowds  of  persons  of 
quality,  that  had  fled  over  from  Ireland,  drew  from 
her  liberal  supplies:  all  this  was  nothing  to  the 
public.  If  the  king  talked  with  her  of  affairs,  it 
was  in  so  private  a  way,  that  few  seemed  to  believe 
it;  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  told  me,  that  the  king 
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i6^    had,  upon  many  occasions,  said  to  him,  that  though 


he  could  not  hit  on  the  right  way  of  pleasing  Eng- 
land, he  was  confident  she  would;    and   that  we 
should  all  be  very  happy  under   her.     The  king 
named  a  cabinet  council  of  eight  persons,  on  whose 
advice  she  was  chiefly  to  rdy ;  four  of  th^m  were 
tones  and  four  were  whigs:  yet  the  marquis  of 
Caermarthen  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  being  of 
the  first  sort,  who  took  most  upon  them,  and  seemed 
to  have  the  greatest  credit,  the  whigs  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  ncmnnation  '.    The  queen  balanced 
all  things  with  an  extraordinary  tamper ;    and  be- 
came universally  beloved  and  admired  hf  all  alxmt 
her.  r- 
AiEun  at       Qur  coucems  at  sea  were  then  the  chief  thing  \o 
be  looked  to :  an  unhappy  compfimentt  of  sending 
a  fleet  to  convoy  a  queen  to  Spain,  proved  alniM 
&tal  to  us.    They  were  so  long  ddayed  by  contraf^ 
winds,  that  a  design  of  blodking  up  Toulon  waft  bet 
by  it.     The  great  ships,  that  lay  there,  had  got  oat 
before  our  fleet  could  reach  the  place.  Our  squadron 
returned  back,  and  went  into  Plymouth   to  refit 
there :  and  it  was  joined  by  that  which  came  fitim 
the  Irish  seasl     These  two  squadrons  consisted  oi 
above  thirty  ships  of  the  line :  the  earl  of  Torring- 
ton,  that  had  the  chief  command,  was  a  man  of  plea^ 

*  Carmarthen,  a  torjr.     Not-  set,  the  ear!  of  Monniouth,  a«J 

tingham,  a  tory.     Earl  of  De-  Mr.  £dwanl    Russell,  wh^; 

vonshire,  a  whig.   Earl  of  Dor-  and  the  lord  president,  Carmar- 

set,  a  whig.     Lord  Pembroke,  then,  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 

Russel,  a  whig.    Earl  of  Mod-  seeretary  of  states  the  earl  of 

mouth.  (QiMBPe,)  whether  lord  Pembroke,  first  lord  of  the  ad- 

Marlborough  or  Godolphin.  O.  miraltv,  sir  John  Lowther,  fint 

(Ralph  reports  the  numbet-  to  commissioner  of  the  treasury,, 

have  been  nine,  the  Ibt  standbg  and  the  earl  of  Marlborough*      I 

thus :  the  lord  steward,  Devon-'  tories.    HuL  vol  ii.  p.  325.) 


shire,  the  lord  chamberlam,  Dor- 
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8iire»  and  did  not  make  the  haste  that  was  necessary    i6go. 
to  go  about  and  join  them*:  nor  did  the  Dutch 
-fleet  come  over  so  soon  as  was  promised :  so  that 
our  main  fleet  lay  long  at  Spithead.    The  French 
und»8tood  that  our  fleets  lay  thus  divided^  and  saw 
the  advantage  of  getting  between  them:  so  they 
came  into  the  channel,  with  so  fair  a  wind,  that  they 
were  near  the  Isle  of  Wight  before  our  fleet  had  any 
advice  of  their  being  within  the  channel.     The  earl 
of  Tovrington  had  no  advice^boats  out  to  bring  him 
news ;  and  though  notice  thereof  was  sent  post  over 
land  as  soon  as  the  French  came  within  the  chan- 
nel, yet  their  fleet  sailed  as  &st  as  the  post  could 
ride :  but  then  the  wind  turned  upon  them ; .  other- 
wise they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  surprised 
us.     But  after  this  first  advantage^  the  winds  were 
always  contrary  to  them  and  favourable  to  us.     So 
that  the  French  officers  in  Ireland  had  reason  to 
look  for  that  fleet  of  smaller  vessels,  which  was  pro- 
mised to  be  sent  to  destroy  the  king's  transport 
ships.    And,  for  these  reasons,  all  king  James's  of- 
fioecB  were  against  bringing  the  war  to  so  speedy  a 
decision. 

In  oi^Misition  to  all  their  oinnions,  king  James  50 
himsdf  was  positive,  that  they  must  stay  and  defend 
the  Boyne:  if  they  marched  off*  and  abandcmed 
DuUin,  they  would  so  lose  their  reputation,  that  the 


<s 


■  ("Burnet  is  extremely  will- 
ing to  burden  lord  Torriog- 
«  ton  with  all  the  miacarriages 
**  of  the  year,  and  in  particular 
**  mjs,  that  he  did  not  make 
**  haste  to  join  his  own  squadron 
"with  that  under  Killigrew 
"  from  Spain,  and  that  under 
"Shovd   fimn   Ireland,   both 


« 


which  that  author  supposes 
were  waiting  for  him  at  Ply- 
*'  mouth,  whereas  neither  of 
"  them  arrived  there  till  July; 
**  which  was  after  the  action 
"  between  the  two  fleets  was 
"  over."  Rdlph'i  Hist,  of  Eng- 
kmdf  vol.  ii.  ibid.) 
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16^0.  people  would  leave  them,  and  capitulate;  it  would 
also  dispirit  all  their  friends  in  England :  therefore 
he  resolved  to  maintain  the  post  he  was  in»  and 
seemed  not  a  little  pleased  to  think,  that  he  should 
have  one  fair  battle  for  his  crown.  He  spoke  of 
this  with  so  much  seeming  pleasure,  that  many 
about  him  apprehended  that  he  was  weary  of  the 
stru^le,  and  even  of  life,  and  longed  to  see  an  end 
of  it  at  any  rate:  and  they  were  afraid  that  he  would 
play  the  hero  a  little  too  much.  He  had  all  the 
advantages  he  could  desire :  the  river  was  deep,  and 
rose  very  high  with  the  tide :  there  was  a  morass  to 
be  passed,  after  the  passing  the  river,  and  then  a 
rising  ground. 
A  cannoo  On  the  last  of  June,  the  king  came  to  the  banks 
cd  the^king!  of  the  river :  and  as  he  was  riding  along,  and  min- 
ing a  long  stop  in  one  place,  to  observe  the  grounds, 
the  enemy  did  not  lose  their  opportunity,  but  brought 
down  two  pieces  of  cannon:  and,  with  the  first 
firing,  a  ball  passed  along  the  king's  shoulder,  tore 
off  some  of  his  clothes,  and  about  a  hand-breadth  of 
the  skin,  out  of  which  about  a  spoonful  of  Mood 
came.  And  that  was  all  the  harm  it  did  him.  It 
cannot  be  imagined,  how  much  terror  this  struck 
into  all  that  were  about  him :  he  himself  said  it  was 
nothing:  yet  he  was  prevailed  on  to  alight,  till  it 
was  washed,  and  a  plaister  put  upon  it,  and  imme- 
diately he  mounted  his  horse  again,  and  rode  about 
all  the  posts  of  his  army :  it  was  indeed  necessary  to 
shew  himself  every  where,  to  take  off  the  apprehen- 
sions with  which  such  an  unusual  accident  filled  his 
soldiers.  He  continued  that  day  nineteen  hours  on 
horseback:  but,  upon  hiis  first  alighting  from  his 
horse,  a  deserter  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  with 
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the  news,  wUch  was  carried  quicklj  into  France,  i6go. 
where  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he  could  not 
outlnre  such  a  wound :  so  it  ran  over  that  kingdom, 
that  he  was  dead.  And,  upon  it,  there  were  more 
public  lejoicings  than  had  heen  usual  upon  their 
greatest  victories :  which  gave  that  court  afterwards 
a  vast  confiision,  when  they  knew  that  he  was  still 
a£ve;  and  saw  that  they  had  raised  in  their  own 
peojde  a  high  opinion  of  him,  by  this  inhuman  joy, 
when  they  believed  him  dead. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  action  of  the  Boyne :  the 
king  sent  a  great  body  of  cavalry  to  pass  the  river 
higher,  wUle  he  resolved  to  pass  it  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy :  and  the  duke  of  Schomberg  was  to  pass  it 
in  a  third  ^ace,  a  little  below  him.  I  will  not  enter  51 
into  the  particulars  of  that  day's  action,  but  leave 
that  to  military  men. 

It  was  a  complete  victory :  and  those  who  were  The  battle 
the  least  disposed  to  flattery  said,  it  was  almost  bo^m. 
whdly  due  to  the  king's  courage  and  conduct.  And, 
though  he  was  a  little  sti£f  by  reason  of  his  wound, 
vet  he  was  forced  to  quit  his  horse  in  the  morass, 
and  to  go  through  it  on  foot :  but  he  came  up  in 
time  to  ride  almost  into  every  body  of  his  army :  he 
charged  in  many  different  places;  and  nothing  stood 
before  him.  The  Irish  horse  made  some  resistance, 
but  the  foot  threw  down  their  arms,  and  ran  away. 
The  most  amazing  circumstance  was,  that  king 
James  stayed  all  the  while  with  his  guards,  at  a  safe 
distance,  and  never  came  into  the  places  of  danger 
or  of  action.  But,  when  he  saw  his  army  was  every 
where  giving  ground,  was  the  first  that  ran  for  it,, 
and  reached  Dublin  before  the  action  was  quite  over; 
&r  it  was  dark  before  the  king  forsook  the  pursuit 
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1690.    of  the  Irish.   His  horse  and  dragoons  were  so  weary 
with  the  fetigue  of  a  long-action  in  a  hot  day,  that 
they  could  not  pursue  far:  nor  was  their  camp  furnish- 
ed with  necessary  refreshments  till  neict  morning;  for 
the  king  had  marched  faster  than  the  waggons  could 
possibly  follow.  The  army  of  the  Irish  was  so  entirelj 
forsaken  by  their  officers,  that  the  king  thought  thej 
would  have  dispersed  themselves,  and  sulanitted; 
and  that  the  following  them  would  have  been  a 
mere  butchery,  which  was  a  thing  he  had  always 
abhorred.     The  only  allay  to  this  victory  was  the 
loss  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg :  he  passed  the  riFer 
in  his  station,  and  was  drivii^  the  Irish  before  himi 
when  a  party  of  desperate  men  set  upon  him,  as  he 
was  riding  very  carelessly,  with. a  small  number 
about  him.     They  charged,  and  in  the  disorder  of 
that  action  he  was  shot :  but  it  could  not  be  known 
by  whom;  tor  most  of  aU  the  party  was  cut  off. 
Thus  that  great  man,  like  another  Epaminondas,  fdl 
on  the  day  on  which  Ins  side  triumphed. 

King  James  came  to  DuUin,  under  a  very  inde- 
cent consternation ;  he  said  all  was  lost ;  he  had  aa 
army  in  England,  that  could  have  fought,  but  would 
not:  and  now  he  had  an  army  that  would  have 
fought,  but  could  not.  This  was  not  very  gratefully 
nor  decently  spoken  by  him,  who  was  among  the  first 
that  fled.  Next  morning  he  left  Dublin ;  he  said,  too 
much  blood  had  been  already  shed ;  it  seemed  God 
was  with  their  enemies ;  the  prince  of  Orange  was  a 
mercifid  man;  so  he  ordered  those  he  left  behind 
him  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  to  submit  to 
the  prince :  he  rode  that  day  from  Dublin  to  Dun- 
52  cannon  fort :  but,  though  the  place  was  considerably 
strong,  he  would  not  trust  to  that,  but  lay  aboard  a 
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French  Mp  that  ancfaoreft  there,  and  had  been  pro*    1690. 
vided  by  his  own  special  directions  to  sir  Patrick* 
IVant.     His  courage  sonk  with  his  affairs^  to  a  de^ 
gvee  thai  amazed  those  who  had  known  the  foniier 
parts  of  Ins  life.     The  Iriidi  army  was  forsaken  by 
tiieir  oflieers  for  two  days :  if  there  had  been  a  hot 
pursuit,  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Ir&« 
land:  but  the  king  thought  his  first  care  ought  to 
be  to  secure  DuUin:  and  king  James's  officers,  as 
they  abandoned  it,  went  back  to  the  army,  only  in 
hopes  of  k  good  capitulation.     Dublin  was  thus  for- 
saken ;  and  no  harm  done,  which  was  much  appre- 
hended: but  the  fear  the  Irish  were  in  was  such, 
that  they  durst  not  venture  on  any  thing,  which 
must  have  drawn  severe  revenges  after  it.     So  the 
protestants  there,  being  now  the  masters,  they  de* 
dared  for  the  king.    Drogfaeda  did  also  capitulate. 

But,  to  balance  this  great  success,  the  king  had,  tim  battle 
the  very  day  after  the  battle  at  the  Boyne,  the  news 
of  a  battle  fought  in  Flanders,  between  prince  Wal^ 
deck  aad  the  mai^hal  Luxembourg,  in  which  the 
former  was  defeated.  The  cavalry  did  at  the  first 
charge  run,  but  the  foot  made  an  amazing  stand. 
The  French  had  the  honour  of  a  victory,  and  took 
numy  prisoners,  with  the  artillery:  yet  the  dtand  the 
infimtry  made  was  such,  that  they  lost  more  than 
they  got  by  the  day :  nor  were  they  able  to  draw 
any  advantage  from  it.  This  was  the  battle  of  Fie* 
rus,  that,  in  the  consequence  of  it,  proved  the  means 
of  preserving  England. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  An  engage- 

rwn^    ment  at  sea. 

two  fleets  came  to  a  great  engagement  at  sea.  The 
squadron  that  lay  at  Plymouth  could  not  come  up 
to  join  the  great  fleet,  the  wind  being  contrary; 
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16^    so  it  was  under  debate  what  was  fittest  to  be  done : 

the  earl  of  Tomngton  thought  he  was  not  strong 

enough,  and  advised  his  coming  in,  till  some  more 
ships,  that  were  fitting  out,  should  be  ready :  some 
began  to  call  his  courage  in  question,  and  imputed 
this  to  fear;  they  thought  this  would  too  much  exalt 
our  enemies,  and  discourage'  our  allies,  if  we  left  the 
French  to  triumph  at  sea,  and  to  be  the  masters  of 
our  coast  and  trade;  for  our  merchants'  richest  ships 
were  coming  home;  so  that  the  leaving  them  in 
such  a  superiority  would  be  both  very  unbecoming 
and  very  mischievous  to  us.  The  queen  ordered 
Russel  to  advise,  both  with  the  navy  board  and 
with  all  that  understood  sea  aflBedrs;  and,  upon  a 
view  of  the  strength  of  both  fleets,  they  were  of 
opinion,  that  though  the  French  were  superior  in 
number,  yet  our  fleet  was  so  equal  in  strength  to 
53  them,  that  it  was  reasonable  to  send  orders  to  our 
admiral,  to  venture  on  an  engagement :  yet  the  or- 
ders were  not  so  positive,  but  that  a  great  deal  was 
left  to  a  council  of  war  ^*  The  two  fleets  engaged 
near  Beachy  in  Sussex;  the  Dutch  led  the  vatf;  and, 
to  shew  their  courage,  they  advanced  too  far  out  of 
the  line,  and  fought  in  the  b^nnii^  with  some  ad- 
vantage, the  French  fljring  before  them;  and  our 
blue  squadron  engaged  bravely:  but  the  earl  of  Tor- 
rington  kept  in  his  Une,  and  continued  to  fight  at  a 

**  ("  The  French  fleet  con-  Hist  of  England^  voL  ii.  p.  226, 

**  sisted  of  seventy-eight  men  where  it  is  also  denied,  that  the 

"  of  war  and  twenty-two  fire-  orders  to  engage  were  not  po- 

*' ships,  carrying  in  all  470a  sitive.  This  circumstance  is coo- 

"  pieces  of  cannon ;   whereas  firmed  by  the  MS.  Memoirs  of 

'*  the  English  and  Dutch  toge*  Byng  lord  Torrington,  an  extract 

"  ther  had  but  fifty-six  men  of  from  which  is  given  by  sir  John 

**  war,  which   mounted  in  all  Dalrymple  in  the  third  Appen- 

"  but    3462    guns,*'    Ralph: $  diz  to  his  Memoirs,  p.  1 70.) 
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distance :  the  French,  seeing  the  Dutch  came  out  so    la^o. 

far  before  the  line,  fell  on  them  furiously  both  in 

front  and  flank,  which  the  earl  of  Torrington  neg- 
lected for  some  time ;  and,  when  he  endeavoured  to 
come  a  little  nearer,  the  calm  was  such  that  he 
could  not  come  up.    The  Dutch  suffered  much ;  and 
their  whole  fleet  had  perished,  if  their  admiral,  Ca- 
lembouig,  had  not  ordered  them  to  drop  their  an- 
chors while  their  sails  were  all  up ;  this  was  not  ob- 
served by  the  French :  so  they  were  carried  by  the 
tide,  while  the  others  lay  still ;  and  thus  in  a  few 
nuniites  the  Dutch  were  out  of  danger.     They  lost 
mny  men,  and  sunk  some  of  their  ships  which  had 
suffered  tke  most,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the 
enemjes'  hands.     It  was  now  necessary  to  order  the 
Seet  to  come  in  with  all  possible  haste ;  both  the 
Dntdi  and  the  blue  squadron  complained  much  of 
the  eari  of  Torrington ;  and  it  was  a  general  opinion, 
that  if  the  whole  fleet  had  come  up  to  a  dose  fight, 
we  must  have  beat  the  French :  and,  considering 
how  for  they  were  fironi  Brest,  and  that  our  squa* 
dron  at  Plymouth  lay  between  them  and  home,  a 
victory  might  have  had  great  consequences.     Our 
fleet  was  now  in  a  bad  condition,  and  broken  into 
factions ;  and  if  the  French  had  not  lost  the  night's 
tide,  but  had  followed  us  close,  they  might  have  de- 
stroyed many  of  our  ships :  both  the  admirals  were 
ahnost  equally  blamed ;  ours  for  not  fighting,  and 
die  French  for  not  pursuing  his  victory^. 

'  The  best  account  I  have  admiral  Byng  did  in  the  en- 
Men  of  this  action  is  in  a  ma-  gagement  at  Mahon;  viz.  the 
Duscriptm^noirofSirG.Byng.  not  bearing  downright  on  the 
It  is  evident  from  his  narrative,  enemy,  and  eqmaUy  with  his 
that  lord  Torrington  committed  van:  when  he  would  have  re- 
nuch  the  same  fault  as  the  late  trieved  this  mistake  it  was  too 
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1690.  Our  fleet  came  in  safe ;  and  all  poasible  diligence 
The  French  ^^  ^^  "*  refitting  it :  Ae  earl  of  Toirington  was 
marten  of  g^nt  jq  jh^  Tower,  and  three  of  our  bert  sea  officers 

the  sea.  •■/»/■<■• 

had  the  joint  command  of  the  fleet ;  Imt  it  Fas  a 
month  before  thej  could  set  out ;  and,  in  all  that 
time,  the  French  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  our 
coasts  were  open  to  them.    If  they  had  followed  the 
first  consternation,  and  had  fidlen  to  the  burning  our 
sea  towns,  they  might  haye  done  us  nwch  mischief, 
a;nd  put  our  affairs  in  great  disorder ;  for  we  had 
not  above  seven  thousand  men  then  in  England. 
The  militia  was  raised,  and  suspected  persons  were 
put  in  prison:  in  this  melancholy  conjunctmre,  thoa^^ 
the  harvest  drew  on,  so  that  it  was  not .  convoiieot 
54for  people  to  be  long  absent  firom  their  labour,  jet 
the  nation  expressed  more  zeal  and  affection  to  the 
government. than  was  expected;  and  the fJacobites, 
jaJl  England  over,  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  were 
iifraid  of  being  hllea  upon  by  the  rabble.    We  bad 
no  great  losses  at  sea:  for  most  of  our  merchant- 
men came  safe  into  Plymouth:  the  French  stood  over, 
for  some  time,  to  their  own  coast;  and  we  had  manj 
fiedse  alarms  of  their  shipping  troops^  in  order  to  a  de- 
scent. But  they  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  battle  at 
Flerus,  and  the  Dutch  used  such  diligence  in  putting 
their  army  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  again,  and 
the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  bringing  his  troops  to 

late.    The  van  had  been  wea-  orden  for  fighting  when  ^ 

thered  and  beat,  his  anchoring  French   were   so   superiori  ^X 

when  the  French  did  not  was  a  least  double  our  force :  a  most 

piece  of  good. seamanship,  and  striking  proof  to  what  a  h&§^ 


saved  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  as  Lewit  XlVth  had    raised 

the  tide  carried  the  enemy  firom  marine  in  the  supine  reigo  oi 

us.     It  was  imprudent  in  the  Charles  the  second.   O. 
cabinet  council  to  send  positive 
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act  in  conjunction  with  theirs,  gave  the  French  so    16^. 
mucb  work,  that  they  were  forced,  for  all  their  vic- 
torj,  to  lie  upon  the  defensive,  and  were  not  able  to 
spare  so  many  men  as  were  necessary  for  an  inva- 
son.    The  Dutch  did  indeed  send  positive  orders  to 
prince  Waldeck,  not  to  hazard  another  engagement 
till  the  fleet  should  be  again  at  sea :  this  restraioed 
the  Sector,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch, 
was  much  superior  to  Luxembourg:  and  afterwards, 
when  the  Dutch  superseded  those  orders,  the  elector 
did  not  think  fit  to  hazard  his  army.     Such  is  tlie 
fate  of  confederate  armies,  when  they  are  under  a 
different  direction ;  that  when  the  one  is  willing,  or 
at  least  seems  to  be  so,  the  other  stands  off.     The 
French,  riding  so  long  so  quietly  in  our  seas,  was  far 
from  what  might  have  been  expected  after  such  an 
advantage:  we  understood  afterwards,  that  they 
were  still  waiting,  when  the  Jacobites  should,  ac- 
cording to  their  promises,  have  begun  a  rising  in 
England ;  but  they  excused  their  failing  in  that,  be- 
cause their  leaders  were  generally  clapped  up. 

That  party  b^an  to  boast,  all  England  over,  that 
it  was  visible  the  French  meant  no  harm  to  the  na- 
tion; but  only  to  bring  back  king  James;  since  now, 
though  our  coasts  lay  open  to  them,  they  did  us  no 
harm.    And  this  might  have  made  some  impression, 
if  the  French  had  not  effectually  refuted  it.     Their 
fleet  lay  for  some  days  in  Torbay ;  their  equipages 
were  weakened;  and  by  a  vessel,  that  carried  a 
packet  from  Tourville  to  the  court  of  France,  which 
was  taken,  it  appeared,  that  they  were  then  in  so 
bad  a  condition,  that  if  our.  fleet  (which  upon  this 
was  hastened  out  all  that  was  possible)  could  have 
overtaken  them,  we  should  have  got  a  great  victory 
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Upon  this 
occasion. 


1690.    very  cheap.  But  before  they  sailed^  they  made  a  de- 
"  scent  on  a  miserable  village,  called  Tinmouth,  that 

happened  to  belong  to  a  papist :  they  burnt  it,  and  a 
few  fisher-boats  that  belonged  to  it ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants got  away;  and,  as  a  body  of  militia  was 
marching  thither,  the  French  made  great  haste  back 
55 to  their  ships:  the  French  published  this  in  their 
gazettes  with  much  pomp,  as  if  it  had  been  a  great 
trading  town,  that  had  many  ships,  with  some  men 
of  war  in  port :  this  both  rendered  them  ridiculous, 
and  served  to  raise  the  hatred  of  the  nation  against 
them ;  for  every  town  on  the  coast  saw  what  ther 
must  expect,  if  the  French  should  prevail. 
The  qiieen*s     In  all  this  time  of  fear  and  disorder,  the  queen 
shewed  an  extraordinary  firmness;  for  though  she 
was  fuU  of  dismal  thoughts,  yet  she  put  on  her  ordi- 
nary cheerfulness  when  she  appeared  in  public,  and 
shewed  no  indecent  concern:  I  saw  her  all  that 
while  once  a  week ;  for  I  stayed  that  summer  at 
Windsor;  her  behaviour  was  in  all  respects  heroical: 
she  apprehended  the  greatness  of  our  danger ;  but 
she  committed  herself  to  God ;  and  was  resolved  to 
expose  herself,  if  occasion  should  require  it ;  for  she 
told  me,  she  would  give  me  leave  to  wait  on  her,  if 
she  was  forced  to  make  a  campaign  in  E^nglaod 
while  the  king  was  in  Ireland. 

Whilst  the  misfortunes  in  Flanders  and  at  sea 
were  putting  us  in  no  small  agitation^  the  news  first 
of  the  king's  preservation  from  the  cannon  ball,  and 
then  of  the  victory  gained  the  day  after,  put  an- 
other face  on  our  afiairs :  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
told  me,  that  when  he  carried  the  news  to  the 
queen,  and  acquainted  her  in  a  few  words  that  the 
king  was  well ;  that  he  had  gained  an  entire  vic- 


Tbe  king 
came  to 
Dublin. 
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toiy;  and  that  the  late  king  had  escaped;  he  ob-    1690. 
served  her  looks,  and  found  that  the  last  article 
made  her  joy  complete,   which    seemed  in   some 
suspense  till  she  understood  that.     The  queen  and 
coQDcil  upon  this  sent  to  the  king,  pressing  him  to 
come  over  with  all  possible  haste ;  smce,  as  England 
was  of  more  importance,  so  the  state  of  affairs  re- 
quired his  presence  here :  for  it  was  hoped  the  re- 
duction of  Ireland  would  be  now  easily  brought 
about.    The  king,  as  he  received  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Flerus  the  day  after  the  victory  at  the 
Boyne,  so  on  the  day  in  which  he  entered  Dublin  he 
^  the  news  of  the  misfortune  at  sea,  to  temper  the 
joy  that  bis  own  successes  might  give  him ;  he  had 
taken  aD  the  earl  of  TyrconneFs  papers  in  the  camp; 
and  be  found  all  king  James's  papers,  left  behind 
him  in  Dublin :  by  these  he  understood  the  design 
the  French  had  of  burning  his  transport  fleet,  which 
^as  therefore  first  to  be  taken  care  of;  and,  since 
tbe  French  were  now  masters  at  sea,  he  saw  no- 
thing that  could  hinder  the  execution  of  that  de- 
sign. 

Among  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel's  papers,  there  was  a  de«ign  to 
one  letter  writ  to  queen  Mary  at  St.  Germains  the  the  king, 
oight  before  the  battle ;  but  it  was  not  sent.     In  it,     ^ 
he  said,  he  looked  on  all  as  lost ;  and  ended  it  thus ;  56 
I  have  now  no  hope  in  any  thing  but  in  Jones's 
hnness.    The  marquis  of  Caermarthen  told  me, 
that  some  weeks  before  the  king  went  to  Ireland,  he 
^  received  an  advertisement,   that  one  named 
lones,  an  Irishman,  who  had  served  so  long  in 
f  I'ance  and  Holland,  that  he  spoke  both  languages 
'^^ell,  was  to  be  sent  over  to  murder  the  king.    And 
^  Robert  Southwell  told  me,  that  he,  as  secretary 
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1(590.    of  state  for  Ireland,  had  looked  into  all  Tjrrconnel's 
papers,  and  the  copies  of  the  letters  he  wrote  to 
queen  Mary,  which  he  had  still  in  his  possession : 
and  he  gave  me  the  copies  of  two  of  them.     In  one 
of  these  he  writes,  that  Jones  was  come ;  that  his 
proposition  was  more  probable,  and  liker  to  succeed 
than  any  yet  made ;  his  demands  were  high ;  but  he 
added,  if  any  thing  can  he  high  for  such  a  service. 
In  another  he  writes,  that  Jones  had  been  with  the 
king,  who  did  Hot  like  the  thing  at  first;  but  he 
added,  we  hare  now  so  satisfied  him  both  in  con- 
science and  honour,  that  every  thing  id  done  that 
Jones  desires.  >^  Southwell  further  told  me,  that  Bea- 
gle, the  attorney  general,  had  ftimished  him  with 
money,  and  a  poniard  of  a  particular  composition ; 
and  that  they  sought  long  for  a  bible  bound  without 
a  common  prayer  book,  which  he  was  to  carry  in  his 
pocket,  that  so  he  might  pass,  if  seized  ofi,  for  a  dis- 
senter.   Some  persons  of  great  quality  waited  on 
him  to  the  boat  that  was  to  carry  him  over :  he  was 
for  some  time  delayed  in  Dublin ;  and  the  king  had 
passed  over  to  Ireland  before  he  could  reach  him ; 
we  couM  never  hear  of  him  more ;  so  it  is  likely  he 
went  away  with  his  money.    A  paper  was  drawn  of 
all  this  matter,  and  designed  to  be  published ;  but, 
upon  second  thoughts,  the  king  and  queen  had  that 
tenderness  for  king  James,  that  they  stopped  the 
publishing  to  the  world  so  shameful  a  practice.  The 
king  said  Upon  this  to  my  self,  that  God  had  pre- 
served him  out  of  tnany  dangers,  and  he  trusted  he 
would  still  preserve  him ;  he  was  sure  he  was  not 
capable  of  retaliating  in  that  way.     The  escape  of 
a  cannon  ball,  that  touched  him,  was  so  signal,  that 
it  swallowed  up  lesser  ones :  yet,  in  the  battle  at  the 
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Boyne,  a  musket  ball  struck  the  heel  of  his  boot^    ^^9f>* 


and  leooifing^  kiUed  a  horse  near  him ;  and  one  of 
bis  own  iiien»  mistaking  him  for  an  enemj^  came  up 
to  dioot  him :  hut  he  gently  put  by  his  pistol,  and 
aaiy  said^  Ih  not  ymt  imaw  yourjfriendsf 

At  Dublin  he  published  a  proclamation  of  grace, 
offering  to  all  the  inferior  sort  of  the  Irish  their 
lives  and  personal  estates,  reserving  the  considera- 
tiofB  of  the  real  estates  of  the  better  sort  to  a  parlia* 
ment,  and  indemnifying  them  only  for  their  Ures :  57 
it  was  hoped,  that  the  fulness  of  the  pardon  of  the 
commons  might  hare  separated  them  from  the  gen* 
try;  and  that  by  this  means  they  would  be  so  fw- 
saken,  that  they  would  accept  of  such  terms  as 
should  be  offered  them.     The  king  had  intended  to 
have  made  the  pardofi  more  comprehensive;  hoping, 
by  that,  to  bring  the  war  soon  to  an  end :  but  the 
English  in  Ireland  o{^>osed  this.    They  thought  the 
present  opportunity  waa  not  to  be  let  go,  of  breaking  ^ 
the  great  Irish  families,  upon  whom  the  inferior  sort 
woidd  a^ajrs  depend.     And,  in  compliance  with 
them,  the  indemnity  now  offered  was  so  limited, 
that  it  had  no  effect :  for  the  priests,  who  governed 
the  Irish  with  a  very  blind  and  absolute  authority, 
prevailed  with  them  to  try  their  fortunes  stHL  AThe  y 
news  oi  the  victory  the  French  had  at  sea  was  *so 
magnified  among  them,  that  they  made  the  people 
believe,  that  they  would  make  such  a  descent  upon 
England  as  must  oblige  the  king  to  abandon  Ire- 
land.    The  king  was  pressed  to  pursue  the  Irish, 
who  had  retired  to  Athlone  and  Limerick,  and  were 
now  joined  by  their  officers,  and  so  brought  again 
into  some  order :  but  the  main  concern  was  to  put 
the  transport  fleet  in  a  safe  station.    And  that  could 
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ifigO'  not  be  had,  till  the  king  was  master  of  Waterford 
and  Duncannon  fort,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
into  the  river:  both  these  places  capitulated;  and 
the  transports  were  brought  thither.  But  they  were 
not  now  so  much  in  danger  as  the  king  had  reason 
to  apprehend ;  for  king  James,  when  he  sailed  away 
from  Duncannon,  was  forced  by  contrary  winds  to 
go  into  the  road  of  Kinsale,  where  he  found  some 
French  frigates,  that  were  already  come  to  bum  our 
fleet :  he  told  them  it  was  now  too  late,  all  was  lost 
in  Ireland.  So  he  carried  them  back,  to  convoy  him 
over  to  France ;  where  he  had  but  a  cold  reception : 
for  the  miscarriage  of  affairs  in  Ireland  was  imputed 
both  to  his  ill  conduct  and  his  want  of  courage.  He 
fell  under  much  contempt  of  the  people  of  France : 
only  that  king  continued  still  to  bdiave  himself  de- 
cently towards  him  \ 

The  king  sent  his  army  towards  the  Shannon; 
and  he  himself  came  to  Dublin,  intending,  as  he 
was  advised,  to  go  over  to  England ;  but  he  found 
there  letters  of  another  strain ;  things  were  in  so 
good  a  posture,  and  so  quiet  in  England,  that  they 
were  no  more  in  any  apprehension  of  a  descent :  so 
the  king  went  back  to  his  army,  and  marched  to- 
wards Limerick.  Upon  this  Lausun,  who  com- 
manded the  French,  left  the  town ;  and  sent  his 
equipage  to  France,  which  perished  in  the  Shannon. 
It  was  hoped,  that  Limerick,  seeing  itself  thus  aban- 

**  I  was  told  by  a  Roman  ca-  civil,   on  one  side,   and  with 

tholic  gentleman  at  Rome,  who  great  confusion  on  the  other, 

had  a  very  low  opinion  of  king  But  the  court  of  France  could 

James's  conduct,  that  he  was  not  forbear  speaking  great  dis- 

present  at  the  interview  be-  respect,  even  in  his  own  hear- 

tween  him   and   the  king  of  ing ;  which  the  queen  seemed 

France  upon  his  return;  which,  much  more  sensible  of  than  he 

he  said,  was  very  cokl>  though  did.  D. 
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towns,  and  have  capitulated.     Upon  that  confidence, 
the  king  marched  towards  it,  though  his  army  was  58 
now  much  diminished;  he  had  left  many  garrisons  The  «ieg« 
in  several  places,  and  had  sent  some  of  his  best  ho- 


over to  England ;  so  that  he  had  not  now  above 
20»000  men  together.     Limerick  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Shannon,  and  on  an  island,  that  the  river 
makes  there :  the  Irish  were  yet  in  great  numbers 
in  Connaught ;  so  that,  unless  they  had  been  shut 
up  on  that  side,  it  was  easy  to  send  in  a  constant 
supply  both  of  men  and  provisions :  nor  did  it  seem 
advisable  to  undertake  the  siege  of  a  place  so  si- 
tnated,  with  so  smaU  an  army.  especiaUy  in  that 
season,  in  which  it  used  to  rain  long ;  and  by  that 
means,  both   the  Shannon  would  swell,  and  the 
ground,  which  was  the  best  soil  of  Ireland,  would 
be  apt  to  become  deep,  and  scarce  practicable  for 
carriages.    Yet  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish,  the  con- 
sternation they  were  in,  and  their  being  abandoned 
by  the  French,  made  the  king  resolve  to  sit  down 
before  it     Their  out-works  might  have  been  de- 
fended for  some  time ;  but  they  abandoned  these  in 
so  much  disorder,  that  it  was  from  hence  believed 
they  would  not  hold  out  long.     They  also  abandoned 
the  posts  which  they  had  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Shannon :  upon  which,  the  king  passed  the  river, 
which  was  then  very  low,  and  viewed  those  posts ; 
bat  he  had  not  men  to  maintain  them :  so  he  con*- 
tinued  to  press  the  town  on  the  Munster  side. 

He  sent  for  some  more  ammunition,  and  some 
great  guns ;  they  had  only  a  guard  of  two  troops  of 
horse,  to  convoy  them,  who  despised  the  Irish  so 
much,  and  thought  they  were  at  such  distance,  that 
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i6go.  thejr  net  ti^ir  horses  to  grass,  and  irent  to  lied. 


Samfield,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  Irish^  heard 
that  the  king  rode  about  very  cardessly,  and  upon 
that,  had  got  a  small  body  of  resolute  men  together, 
on  design  to  seize  his  person ;  but  now,  hearii^  of 
this  convoy,  he  resolved  to  cut  it  off :  the  king  had 
advertisement  of  this  brought  him  in  time,  and  or- 
dered some  more  troops  to  be  sent,  to  secure  the 
convoy :  they,  either  through  treachery  or  careless- 
ness, did  not  march  till  it  was  night,  though  their 
orders  were  for  the  morning ;  but  they  came  a  few 
hours  too  late,  fiarsfield  surprised  the  party,  de* 
stroyed  the  ammunition,  broke  the  carriages,  and 
burst  one  of  the  guns,  and  so  marched  off :  Lanier, 
whom  the  king  had  sent  with  the  party,  might  have 
overtaken  him ;  but  the  general  observation  made 
of  him  (and  of  most  of  those  cheers,  who  had  served 
king  James,  and  were  now  on  the  king's  side)  was, 
ihat  they  had  a  greater  mind  to  make  themselves 
rich,  by  the  continuance  of  the  war  of  Irdand,  than 
their  master  great  and  safe  by  the  speedy  conolusioD 
of  it. 
59  By  this,  the  king  lost  a  week,  and  his  ammuni- 
tion was  low ;  for  a  great  supjdy,  that  was  put  on 
riiq>board  in  the  river  of  Thames,  before  the  king 
left  London,  still  remained  ther&,  the  French  being 
masters  of  the  channeL  Yet  the  king  pressed  the 
town  so  hard,  that  the  trenches  were  run  up  to  the 
.counterscarp ;  and  when  they  came  to  lodge  tihere, 
the  Irish  ran  ba<^  so  fast,  at  a  breach  that  the  can- 
non had  made,  that  a  body  of  the  king's  men  run 
in  after  them ;  and  if  they  had  been  seconded^  the 
town  had  been  inunediately  taiken ;  but  none  came 
in  time,  so  they  retired :  and  though  the  king  sent 
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another  hody^  yet  they  were  beaten  back  with  loss.  i6go. 
As  it  now  b^gan  to  rain,  the  king  saw  that,  if  he 
sUjed  longer  there,  he  must  leave  his  great  artillery 
bebind  him :  he  went  into  the  trenches  every  day ; 
aod  it  was  thought  he  exposed  himself  too  much. 
His  tent  was  pitched  within  the  reach  of  their  can- 
non; ibey  shot  often  over  it,  and  heat  down  a  tent 
very  near  it ;  so  he 'was  prevailed  on,  to  let  it  be  re- 
moved to  a  greater  distance :  once,  upon  receiving  a 
packet  fimm  England,  he  sat  down  in  the  open  field 
for  80IQ?  hours,  reading  his  letters,  while  the  can- 
non faaDs  were  flying  round  about  himr  The  Irish 
fiiei  weD;  and  shewed,  they  had  some  courage, 
wkn  ihey  were  behind  waUs,  how  little  soever  they 
liad  «kvn  in  the  field. 

The  kaag  lay  three  weeks  before  limerick ;  but  The  siegt 
At  last  the  rains  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege :  they 
witliin  did  ^ot  offer  to  sally  out,  and  disorder  the 
retreat ;  this  last  action  proving  unlucky,  had  much 
damped  the  joy,  that  was  raised  by  the  first  success 
of  this  campaign.  The  king  expressed  a  great  equa- 
lity of  temper  upon  the  various  accidents  that  hap- 
pened at  this  time.  Br.  Button,  his  first  physician, 
who  took  care  to  be  always  near  hiin,  told  me,  he 
had  observed  his  behaviour  very  narrowly,  upon  two 
veiy  different  occasions. 

The  one  was,  after  the  return  from  the  victory  at 
the  Boyne ;  when  it  was  almost  midnight,  after  he 
had  been  seventeen  hours  in  constant  fatigue,  with 
all  the  stifihess  that  his  wound  gave  -him :  he  ex- 
pressed neither  joy  nor  any  sort  of  vanity  ;  only  he 
looked  cheerful ;  and  when  those  about  him  made 
such  compliments,  as  will  be  always  made  to  princes, 
even  though  they  do  not  deserve  them,  he  put  all 
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1690.    that  by,  with  such  an  unaffected  neglect,  that  it  ap- 
peared  how  much  soever  he  might  deserve  the  ac- 
knowledgments that  were  made  him,  yet  he  did 
not  like  them.     And  this  was  so  visible  to  all  about 
him,  that  they  soon  saw,  that  the  way  to  make  their 
court  was,  neither  to  talk  of  his  wound  nor  of  his 
behaviour  on  that  day.     As  soon  as  he  saw  his  phy- 
sician, he  ordered  him  to  see  that  care  should  be 
60  taken  of  the  wounded  men,  and  he  named  the  pri- 
soners, as  well  as  his  own  soldiers.     And  though  he 
had  great  reason  to  be  offended  with  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  employed  to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Tjrrcon- 
nel,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  sight,  and  was 
preserved  by  his  order:  yet  since  he  saw  he  was 
Wounded,  he  gave  particular  directions  to  look  after 
faim^.     Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  king  was  as 
grave  and  silent  as  he  used  to  be ;  and  the  joy  of  a 
day,  that  had  been  both  so  happy  and  so  glorious  to 
him,  did  not  seem  to  alter  his  temper  or  deportment 
in  any  way. 
The  equa-       Hc  told  mc,  hc  was  also  near  him,  when  it  was 
kini^'s  tern-  rcsolved  to  raise  the  siege  of  Limerick ;  and  saw 
^'*         the  same  calm,  without  the  least  depression,  disorder, 
or  peevishness  :  from  this  he  concluded,  that  either 
his  mind  was  so  happily  balanced,  that  no  accident 
could  put  it  out  of  that  situation ;  or  that,  if  he  had 
commotions  within,  he  had  a  very  extraordinary  com- 
mand over  his  temper,  in  restraining  or  concealing 
them. 

While  he  lay  before  Limerick,  he  had  news  from 

®  He  was  brought  up  to  the  iieved  they  would  ;  to  which  the 
king,   who  _  asked   him,   if  he  king  only  replied,  "  Your  be- 
thought the  Irish  would  rally,  "  noiir."i  O.  (Sec  before,  vol.  i. 
and  fight  again.     He  answered  p.  808.) 
that  upon  his  honour  he  be- 
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England,  that  our  fleet  was  now  out,  and  that  the    i6go. 


French  were  gone  to  Brest :  so,  since  we  were  mas-Theeariof 
tew  of  the  sea,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  proposed,  JJ^*^^ 
that  fire  thousand  men,  who  had  lain  idle  all  this  ^*  ^}L* , 

'  taking  Ck>rk 

summer  in  England,  should  be  sent  to  Ireland ;  and  •od  Kinsaie 
with  the  assistance  of  such  men  as  the  king  should  and  efiecu 
order  to  join  them,  they  should  try  to  take  Cork  and' ' 
Kinsaie.     The  king  approved  of  this ;  and  ordered 
the  eail  to  come  over  with  them :  and  he  left  orders 
fiN"  about  five  thousand  more,  who  were  to  join  him. 
And  so  he  broke  up  this  campaign,  and  came  over 
to  Bristol,  and  from  thence  to  London.     The  con- 
trary winds  stopped  the  earl  of  Marlborough  so,  that 
it  was  October  before  he  got  to  Ireland  ^     He  soon 
took  Cork  by  storm :  and  four  thousand  men,  that 
lay  there  in  garrison,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
In  this  action,  the  duke  of  Grafton  received  a  shot, 
of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days ;  he  was  the  more  ^ 
lamented,  as  being  the  person  of  all  king  Charles's 
children,  of  whom  there  was  the  greatest  hope :  he 
was  hrave,  and  probably  would  have  become  a  great 
man  at  sea  ^.    From  Cork,  the  earl  of  Marlborough 
mardied  to  Kinsaie,  where  he  found  the  two  forts, 
that  commanded  the  port,  to  be  so  much  stronger, 
than  the  jAans  had  represented  them  to  be,  that  he 
tdd  me,  if  he  had  known  thdr  true  strength,  he  had 
never  undertaken  the  expedition,  in  a  season  so  far 
advanced ;  yet  in  a  few  days  the  place  capitulated. 
The  Irish  drew  their  forces  together,  but  durst  not 
venture  on  raising  the  siege ;  but  to  divert  it,  they 

^  (Ralph  says  that  the  earl     of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  343.) 
came  to  aochor  in  Cork  road  on         s  (See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  791 .) 
September  the   21st.    History 
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1600.    set  the  country  about,  whidi  was  the  best  bwlt  of  ' 
I"  any  in  Ireland,  all  in  a  0ame. 

61  Thus,  those  two  important  pbtees  were  reduced  f 
i^ML^dM  a  very  bad  season,  and  with  very  little  loss; 
which  cut  off  the  quick  communication  between 
France  and  Ireland.  Count  Lausun^  with  the . 
French  troops,  lay  all  this  whije  about  Galway,  | 
without  attempting  any  thing  ^;  he  sent  over  to  \ 
France  an  account  of  the  desperate  state  of  their 
afiairs,  and  desired  ships  might  be  sent  for  the 
transport  of  their  forces:  that  was  done;  yet  the  \ 
ships  came  not  till  the  siege  of  Limeiick  waa  raised: 
probably,  if  the  court  of  France  had  known  how 
much  the  state  of  affairs  was  altered,  they  wouU 
have  sent  contrary  orders :  but  X4ausun  was  weaiy 
of  the  service,  and  was  glad  to  get  out  <of  it ;  so  he 
sailed  away,  without  staying  for  new  orders;  by 
which  he  lost  the  little  reputation  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  recover  at  the  court  of  France.  The 
eari  of  Tyrconnel  went  over  with  him,  and  gave 
fuU  assurances,  that  though  the  Irish  were  like  to 
suffer  great  hardships  next  winter ;  yet  tiiey  would 
stand  it  out,  if  they  were  stUl  supported  from 
France.  It  had  appeared,  upon  many  occasiom, 
that  the  French  and  the  Irish  soldiers  did  not  agree 
well  together :  therefore  he  proposed,  that  no  more 
soldiers,  but  only  a  number  of  good  officers,  together 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothes,  might  be  seet 

^  King  James*8  affidrs  were  no  officer,  a  liar,  and  a  pas- 

always  ruined,  happily  for  this  sionate  bigot.     He  had  {here 

nation,  by  the  conduct  of  their  two  or  three  words  are  uninlelli' 

being  placed  in  unable  hands,  gible)  when  young. .  Vide  Lord 

Lausun    was    an    extravagant  Clarendon's  Letters.   H. 
coxcomb,  and  lord  l^yroonnel 
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orer  to  tkem.    Im,  tke  mean  wbJle,  the  Imh  fiarmed    i<^* 
tbeiBaelTes  into  many  bodies,  wluc^,  by  n  new  name, 
were  caUed  Bi^ipaiees:  these  knowing  aU  ways, 
and  Ifae  bogh  ^nd  other  places  of  retreat  in  Ireland, 
and  h&ng  favoured  by  the  Iri  A  that  had  submitted 
to  the  king,  robbed  and  burnt  houses  in  nuuiy 
places  oi  the  country;  while  the  king's  army  studied 
their  own  ease  in  their  quarters,  more  than  the  pro- 
tection of  tihe  inhabitants :  many  of  them  wer^e  sus- 
pected of  robbing  in  tiieir  turn,  though  the  Bappa- 
lees  earned  the  Uame  of  all:  between  them,  the 
poor  infaafaitants  had  a  sad  time,  and  their  stock  of 
ca&,tk  and  com  was  almost  quite  destroyed  in  many 
places. 

Anm  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  I  turn  next  to  give  Air«n  iq 
an  aocoimt  of  what  passed  in  Scotland:  matters 
vent  very  happily,  as  to  the  military  part:  when 
tiie  renmants  of  the  earl  of  Dundee's  army  (to  whom 
many  ctf  c^rs,  tqg^iher  with  ammunition  and  money, 
bad  been  aeat  from  Ireland)  began  to  move  towards 
Ihe  low  country,  to  receive  those  who  were  resolved 
to  join  ivilih  them,  and  were  between  two  and  thcee 
tkousand  strong,  they  were  fallen  upon  and  entirely 
defeated  hy  a  Dutch  officer,  Levmgston,  that  com- 
manded  the  forces  in  Scotland:  about  an  hundred 
officers  w^ne  taken  prisoners :  this  broke  all  the 
measiuw  that  had  been  taken  for  king  James's  in- 
terests in  Scotland  Upon  this,  those  who  had  ea- 
gaiged  in  Montgomery's  plot,  locked  upon  that  de-  62 
sffk  as  desp^mte ;  yet  they  resohred  to  :try  what 
ttrmgth  they  could  make  in  parliament. 

Lord  Mdvill  earried  down  powers,  j&rst  to  offer 
to  duke  Hamilton,  if  he  would  join  in  ccHumon  mea- 
sures hractfly^with  him,  to  be  commissioner  in  par^ 
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i6go.  liament,  or  if  he  proved  intractable,  as  indeed  he 
did,  to  serve  in  that  post  himself.  He  had  full  ifr 
structions  for  the  settlement  of  presbytery ;  for  he 
assured  the  king,  that  without  that,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  any  thing;  only  the  king  would 
not  consent  to  the  taking  away  the  rights'of  patron- 
age, and  the  supremacy  of  the  crown :  yet  lie  found 
these  so  much  insisted  on,  that  he  sent  one  to  the 
king  to  Ireland  for  fiiller  instructions  in  those  points; 
they  were  enlarged,  but  in  such  general  words,  that 
the  king  did  not. understand,  that  his  instnictioDs 
could  warrant  what  lord  Melvill  did;  for  he  gave 
them  both  up.  And  the  king  was  so  offended  with 
him  for  it,  that  he  lost  all  the  credit  he  had  with 
him ;  though  the  king  did  not  think  fit  to  disown 
him,  or  to  call  him  to  an  account  for  going  beyond 
his  instructions. 

m 

A  pvHa-        The  Jacobites  persuaded  all  their  party  to  go  to 

ment  there.  f 

the  parliament,  and  to  take  the  oaths ;  for  many  ot 
the  nobility  stood  off,  and  would  not  own  the  king^ 
nor  swear  to  Wm:  great  pains  were  taken  by  Pater- 
son,  one  of  their  archbishops,  to  persuade  them  to 
take  the  oaths,  but  on  design  to  break  them ;  for  he 
thought  by  that  means  they  could  have  a  majority 
in  parliament;  though  some  of  the  laity  were  too 
honest  to  agree  to  such  advices ;  but  with  all  these 
wicked  arts,  they  were  not  able  to  carry  a  majority. 
So  other  things  failing,  they  saw  a  necessity  of  de- 
siring a  force  to  be  sent  over  fixim  France :  this  ap- 
peared so  odious,  and  so  destructive  of  their  country, 
that  some  of  them  refused  to  concur  in  it :  others 
were  not  pleased  with  the  answers  king  James  bad 
sent  to  the  propositions  they  had  made  him.  He 
had  indeed  granted  all  that  they  had  asked,  upon 
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libeir  own  particular  interests,  and  had  promised  to    16^. 

lettie  jiresb3rtery ;  but  he  rejected  aU  those  demands 

^EYvat  imported  a  diminution  of  his  prerogative,  in  as 

firm  a  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  ah^ady  set  on  the 

throne  again :  they  proposed,  finding  his  answer  so 

h'ttle  to  their  satisfaction,  to  send  him  a  second  mes- 


Upon  this,  the  eark  of  Argyle,  Annandale,  ^"^d^P^^^*^ 
Braidalbin,  withdrew  from  them :  Annandale  came 
up  to  the  Bath,  pretending  his  ill  health :  both  lord 
Argyle  and  Braidalbin  went  to  Chester,  pretending, 
as  they  said  afterwards,  that  they  intended  to  dis- 
cover the  whole  matter  to  the  king;  but  he  had 
Xiassed  over  to  Ireland  before  they  got  to  Chester. 
Montgomery,  upon  this,  looked  on  the  design  as  63 
broken ;  and  so  he  went  and  reconciled  himself  to 
Melvill,  and  discovered  the  whole  negotiation  to 
him.     Upon  which,  the  earl  of  Melvill  pressed  the 
king  to  grant  a  general  indemnity,  and  gave  Mont- 
gomery a  pass  to  go  to  London ;  and  he  wrote  to 
the  queen  in  his  favour.    But  the  king  was  resolved 
to  know  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  particularly 
how  fJBor  any  of  the  English  were  engaged  in  it ;  so 
Montgomery  absconded  for  some  time  in  London, 
since  he  saw  no  hopes  of  pardon,  but  upon  a  full 
discovery.    A  warrant  was  sent  to  the  Bath  for  the 
eari  of  Annandale,  of  which  he  had  notice  given 
him,  and  went  up  privately  to  London.     Montgo- 
mery sent  Ferguson  to  him,  assuring  him,  that  he 
had  discovered  nothing,  and  desiring  him  to  conti- 
nue firm  and  secret ;  but  when  he  had  certain  no- 
tice that  Montgomery  had  discovered  all  the  nego- 
tiation among  the  Scotch,  he  cast  himself  on  the 
queen's  mercy,  asking  no  other  conditions,  but  that 
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1690.  he  fnighft  not  be  made  an  evidence  against  otbers: 
He  himself  had  not  treated  with  any  in  England^ 
jso,  as  to  them,  he  was  only  a  second-hand  witness; 
only  he  informed  against  Neril  Payne,  who  had 
been  sent  down  to  Scotland,  to  manage  mattersr 
among  them :  he  was  taken  there,  but  wonhl  con 
fess  nothing ;  upon  the  earl  of  Annandale's  infonna^ 
tion,-  which  he  gave  upon  oath,  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham wrote  to  the  council  of  Scotland,  that  he  had 
in  his  hands  a  depositi(m  upon  oath,  contaimng 
matter  of  high  treason  against  Payne ;  upon  which 
it  was  pretended,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, he  might  be  put  to  the  tortnre ;  and  that  was 
executed  with  rigour :  he  resisted  a  double  question, 
yet  was  still  kept  a  prisoner;  and  this  was  much 
cried  out  on,  as  barbarous  and  illegal.  Montgomerjr 
lay  hid  for  some  months  at  London ;  but  when  be 
saw  he  could  not  have  his  pardon,  but  by  making  a 
Aill  discovery,  he  chose  rather  to  go  beyond  sea :  so 
fatally  did  ambition  and  discontent  hurry  a  Bfian  to 
ruin,  who  seemed  capable  of  greater  things.  His 
art  in  managing  such  a  design,  and  his  firmness  in 
not  discovering  his  accomplices,  raised  his  character 
as  much  as  it  ruined  his  fortune.  He  continued  in 
perpetual  plots  after  this,  to  no  purpose:  he  was 
once  taken,  but  made  his  escape ;  and  at  last,  8{deen 
and  vexation  put  an  end  to  a  turbulent  life. 

The  lord  Melvill  had  now  a  clear  minority  in  par- 
liament, by  the  discovery  of  the  plot :  some  absented 
themselves ;  and  others,  to  redeem  themselves,  were 
compliant  in  all  things :  the  main  point,  by  which 
Melvill  designed  to  fix  himself  and  his  party  was, 
the  abolishing  of  episcopacy,  and  the  setting  up  of 
64  presbytery.    The  one  was  soon  done,  by  repealing 
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sA  the  latrs  iBf  &Totir  of  episcopacy,  and  dedaring    16^0. 

ft  cooftrafy  to  the  genius  and  constitution  of  that 

chmdi  and  nation ;  for  the  king  would  not  consent 

to  i  plain  and  simple  condemnation  of  it.    But  it 

vas  not  so  easy  to  settle  presbytery :  if  they  had 

Mowed  the  pattern  set  them  in  the  year  1638^  idl 

ffae  dergy,  hi  a  pttrity^  were  to  assnme  the  govern- 

Bent  of  the  church ;  but  those  being  episcopal,  they 

elid  not  think  it  safe  to  put  the  powar  of  the  church 

ID  such  hands;  therefore  it  was  pretraded,  that 

Bodi  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  as  had  been 

turned  out  in  the  yea^  1668,  ought  to  be  considered 

as  ttie  eal^  sound  part  of  the  church ;  and  of  these 

tbefe  li||ttied  to  be  then  threescore'  alive :  so  the 

govaeuBfoit  of  the  church  was  lodged  with  Uiem ; 

and  #17  were  empowered  to  take  to  their  assistance 

and  In  a  sluffe  in  the  church  government,  such  as 

tbey  Aoold  think  fit :  some  furious  men,  who  had 

gone  bito  veiy  frantic  prindples,  and  ail  those  who 

had  been  seeretly  ordained  in  the  presbyterian  way, 

were  presently  taken  in :  this  Was  like  to  proVe  a  t^ 

tai  error,  at  then:  first  setting  out :  the  old  men  among 

thetty  what  by  reason  of  their  age  or  their  experi^ 

emse  of  ftirmet  mistakes,  were  disposed  to  more  mo^ 

denCe  counsels;  but  the  taking  in  such  a  number 

of  violent  men,  pot  it  out  of  their  power  to  pursue 

them;  so  these  broke  out  into  a  most  extravagant 

way  tii  proceeding  against  such  of  the  episcopal 

potjr  as  had  escaped  the  rage  of  the  £(M*mer  year. 

AfiCttsations  "wefe  raised  against  them;  some  Were 

diaf^ied  fiir  theur  doctrine,  as  guilty  c^  Arminianism; 

others  were  loaded  with  more  scandalous  imputa- 

tioQs:  but  these  were  only  thrown  out  to  defame 

thent    And  where  they  looked  for  proof,  it  was  in 
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1^.  a  way  more  becoming  inquisitors  than  judges:  so 
apt  are  aU  parties,  in  their  turns  of  power,  to  fall 
into  those  very  excesses  of  which  they  did  formerly 
make  such  tragical  complaints.  AU  other  matters 
were  carried  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  as  the 
lord  MelviU  and  the  presbyterians  desired.  In  lieu 
of  the  king's  supremacy,  he  had  chimney-money 
given  him ;  and  a  test  was  imposed  on  all  in  office, 
or  capable  of  electing  or  being  elected  to  serve  in 
parliament,  declaring  the  king  and  queen  to  be  their 
rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns,  and  renouncing  any 
manner  of  title  pretended  to  be  in  king  James. 
Aiiure  As  for  affairs  abroad,  the  duke,  of  Savoy  came 

into  the  alliance :  the  French  suspected  he  was  in  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  emperor,  and  so  they  forced 
him  to  declare  it,  before  matters  were  ripe  for  it 
They  demanded,  that   he  would  put    Turin  and 
Montmelian  in  their  hands.     This  was  upon  the 
65 matter  to  ask  all,  and  to  make  him  a  vassal  prince: 
upon  his  refusal,  a  French  army  took  possession  of 
Savoy ;  and  marched  into  Piedmont,  before  he  was 
ready  to  receive  them :  for  though  the  imperialists 
and  the  Spaniards  had  made  him  great  promises^  in 
which  they  are  never  wanting,  when  their  affairs 
require  it ;  yet  they  failed  so  totally  in  the  perform- 
ance, that  if  the  king  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  pro- 
mised him  nothing,  had  not  performed  every  thing 
effectually,  he  must  have  become  at  once  a  prey  to 
the  French.     The  emperor  was  this  year  unhap- 
py in  Hungary,  both  by  losing  Belgrade,  and  by 
some  other  advantages  which  the  Turks  gained: 
yet  he  was  as  little  inclined  to  peace,  as  he  was  ca- 
pable of  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  king,  at  his  first  coming  over  from  Ireland, 


n 
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was  so  littte  wearied  with  >hat  cdmpoigA;  Ihat  her  lOgpi 
iotanded  to  have  goae  over  to  hb  acmy  in  Flaaders:  """"*""* 
but  it  iras  too  late ;  for  they  were  going  iiito  winter 
quarters :  so  be  held  the  sessicm  of  parliainent  eariy^ 
about  the  begmning  of  October,  that  tao,  the  foiids 
bem^  settled  for  the  next  year»  he  might  have  aa 
interview  with  mahj  of.  the  German  princes,  who 
intended  to  meet  him  at  the  Hague;  that  they  npgfat^ 
concert  meaanrea  finr  the  next  can^Mi^. 

Botix  houses  b^pan  with  addvessds  of  thanks  and<^><!»ioBof 
congntulatien  to  the  king  and  queen,  in  wh|ch  theyiTfi^bLi. 
set  fotth  the  sense  they  had  of  tbeir  pious,  q^re  a£ 
their  people^  of  their  comrage  and  g6od  govieminentt* 
inthebighest  expressions  that  could  be  conceived;' 
with  pcbnuses  of  standing  fa^  than,  and  assisting' 
them  with  every  thing  that  shouki:  be  finmd  lieces**^ 
saiy  for  tiie  jfvSMc  service  i  md  they  wieie  as  good^ 
as  their  wofdi  for  the  king»  having  laid  befbri  tkemi 
the  chavge  of  the  next  yearns  war,  tihe  estimate  rising 
to  above  feur  miUioM,  the-- vastest  sum  that  ever  a: 
king  of  Bn^nnd  had  idsked  of  his  people^  thty  agresd 
to  it ;  the  opposttioa  that  was  made  being  very  in^ 
eonsideeabte ;  and  they  consented  to  the  funds  pro*: 
posed,  winch  were  thought  equal  to  that  i^hich  was* 
demanded*  thoo^  these  proved  afterwards,  to  be^Bi^* 
&ctive\    The  administration  was  so  just  and  gen»- 
tle,  that  there  were  no  grievances  to  inflame  the 
hooae;  fay  which  the  moat  pixmusing  beginnings  of 
aome  sessians,  in  form;er' reigns^  had  often  misdar- 

lied. 
Scanie  indeed  began  to  comphin  of  a  nusmanags** 

*  cat  apptert;  both  hf  Idid  *'  monff  hi  1697!  tiM  the  said 

"  Halifax's  bsoks,  and  by  an  **  fiinds  produced  a  surplus  of 

"  aeeouDt deHvered  Ijf  the  trea-  "  77»3Si^  a*.  4j<*-"    Ra^*8 

<*sttry  to  the  hou^  of  ooiH*  fiSl^.^JGs^toiA¥!Ql.ii.p*ajA*)^ 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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16^0.   ment  of  the  public  money :  but  the  ministry  put  a 


stop  to  that,  by  moving  for  a  bill,  empowering  sudi 
as  the  parliament  should  name  to  examine  into  all 
accounts,  with  all  particulars  relating  to  them ;  giv- 
ing them  authority  to  bring  all  persons  that  they 
should  have  occasion  for  before  them,  and  to  tender 
66  them  an  oath,  to  discover  their  knowledge  of  such 
things  as  they  should  ask  of  them.  This  was  like 
the  power  of  a  court  of.  inquisition :  and  how  un- 
usual soever  such  a  commission  was,  yet  it  seemed 
necessary  to  grant  it ;  for  the  bearing  down  and  si- 
lencing all  scandalous  reports.  When  this  bill  was 
brought  to  the  lords,  it  was  moved,  that  since  the 
commons  had  named  none  but  members  of  their  owd 
house,  that  the  lords  should  add  some  of  their  num- 
ber r  this  was  done  by  ballot ;  and  the  earl  of  Ro- 
chester having  made  the  motion,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  baUots  were  for  him ;  but  he  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  this  with  so  much  firmness,  that  the  other 
lords,  who  were  named  with  him,  seemed  to  thiid^ 
they  were  in  honour  bound  to  do  the  same;  so, 
since  no  peer  would  suffer  himself  to  be  named,  the 
biir  passed  as  it  was  sent  up.  Many  complaints  were 
made  of  the  illegal  commitments  of  suspected  per- 
sons for  high  treason;  though  there  was  nothing 
sworn  against  them.  But  the  danger  was  so  appa^ 
rent,  and  the  public  safety  was  so  much  concerned 
in  those  imprisonments,  tlmt  the  house  of  commons 
made  a  precedent  for  securing,  a  ministry  that  should 
do  the  like,  upon  the  like  necessity,  and  yet  maintained 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act;  they  indemnified  the  mimstiy 
for  all  that  had  been  done  contrary  to  that  act  K 

*("The  indemnity  was  grant-     "  ment,  which  had  its  rise  in  Uie 
**  ed  by  a  special  act  of  pariia-     **  house  of  lords,  and  extended 


* « 
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Qm^  oonplaiBts  were  brought  over  from  Ireland,    iHgo. 
where  the  king's  armj  was  almost  as  heavy  on  theij^j^na  "* 
couBliy  as  the  Rapparees  were:  there  was  A  gJ^at^T?  thf* 
amar  due  to  them;  for  which  reason,  when  the^p»>^ 

And  tlM  ar- 

kxBg  settled  a  government  in  Ireland  of  three  lords  my  thtn. 
justioes,  he  did  not  put  the  armj  under  their  civil 
authority,  but  kept  them  in  a  military  subjection  to 
their  oSaxrs :  for  he  said,  since  the  army  was  not 
regokaijr  paid,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  them 
from  mutiny,  if  they  were  put  under  strict  disci- 
pline, and  punished  accordingly.  The  under  ofl^rs, 
finting  that  they  were  only  answerable  to  their  su- 
penor  oiBcers,  took  ffteat  liberties  in  their  quarters ; 
and,  instead  of  protecting  the  country,  they  op- 
pressed  it  The  king  had  brought  over  an  army  of 
aeveo  thousand  Danes,  under  the  command  of  a  very 
gaOant  prince,  one  of  the  dukes  of  Wirtemberg;  but 
thqr  were  cruel  friends,  and  thought  they  were  mas- 
ters; Bcnr  were  the  English  troops  much  better.  The 
Diitdi  were  the  least  comjdained  of;  Ginkle,  who 
had  the  chief  cmnmand,  looked  strictly  to  them ; 
bat  he  did  not  think  it  convenient  to  put  those  of 
other  nations  under  the  same  severe  measures.  But 
the  pay,  due  for  some  months,  being  now  sent  over, 
the  orders  were  changed ;  and  the  army  was  made 
subject  to  the  cdvU  government :  yet  it  was  under- 
stood, that  instructions  were  sent  to  the  lords  jus-  67 
tkes,  to  be  cautious  in  the  exercise  of  their  autho- 
rity over  them ;  so  the  country  still  suffered  much 
bjr  these  ftfces. 
The  house  of  conunons  passed  a  vote,  to  raise  a  a  bui  md- 

eeming  the 
Irish  for- 
"*  not  only  to  the  seizing  and  un-     *' and    arms,  and  the  raising  feituml 
*'  prisoning  suspected  persons^     **  and  muntaining  the  mitida.** 
"  but  to  the   seisbg    hofses     Ra^*^  HkL  vol.  ii.  p*  ^47.) 

I2 
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i^lQ.  million  of  money  out  of  the  fi^fdutan^ 

tioDs  in  Ireland:  and  in  Mrder  to  that,  they  jraased  a 
bill  of  attainder  of  all  tho^e  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  of  Irdand,  and  approimited.  the 
confiscations  to  the  rusing  a  fund  for  defraying  the 
'  expense  of  the  present  war;  only  they  left  a  power  to 
the  kingy  to  grant  a  third  part  of  thoae  otmfiscated 
estates  to  such  as  had  served  in  the  war;  and  to 
give  such  articles  and  Ga|)ituIat]ons  to  those  who 
were  in  arms,  as  he  should  think  fit.    Upon  this  bill 
many  petitions  were  ofiored,  the  creditors  of  srane, 
and  the  heirs  oS  others,  who  had  omtimied  fisuythfiil 
to  the  govemment»  desired  provisos  fw  their  se- 
curity.   The  commons,  seeing  thitt  there  was  no 
end  of  petitions  for  such  provisos,  ejected. them  all; 
imitating  in  this  too  much  the  mock  parliament  that 
Jung  James  held  in  Dublin ;  in  which  about  SOOO 
persons  were  attaint^,  without  proof  w  process, 
opdy  because  some  of  them  were  gone  orer  to 
HugleaiAt  and  others  ware  afascoiading,  or  inf«ined 
against  in  Ireland.    But  when  this  bill  was  hDou^ 
up  to  the  lords,  they  thought  they  were  in  justice 
bound  to  hear  all  petitions ;  iqxm  this»  the  biH  was 
liki^  to  be  dggged  with  many  prc^visos;  and  the  mat- 
ter must  have  held  long :  so  tl^  kiqg,  to  stop  this, 
sieOiX  SL  m^3sage  to  the  commons:  and  he  spdpe  to 
the  same  purpose  afterwards  from  the  throne^  to 
both  hous^ :  he  promised,  he  would  give  no  grants 
of  any  confiscated  estates;  but  would  keep  that  mat- 
ter entire,  to  the  consideration  of  aiM>ther  sf^ion  of 
parliament :  by  which  the  king  intended  only  to  as- 
sure them,  that  he  would  give  none  of  those  estates 
to  his  courtiers  or  officers ;  but  he  thought  he  was 
still  at  liberty  to  pass  such  acts  of  gracet  as  grant 
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8odi  irtidesr  to  the  Icbh,  ks  the  state  of  h»  aSkin    t4^ 
dioidd  Tequife.  '^  — — 

There  were  na  importaBt  debsteB  in  the  house  cf  i^ «»!  of 

ToniDgton 

loids.  The  earl  of  ToniDeton's  biishiets  Held  tibiem  tried,  and 
long:  the  form  of  faia  Gofenniftmeiit  was  judged  to  be^ 
Sl^al;  and  the  martial  la#,  to  which  by  the  statute  * 
an  who  served  in  the  fleet  were  subject,  being  lodged 
in  the  lord  high  admiral,  it  was  doubted^  wfaethei\ 
the  admiralty  being  now  in  conmisijsiony  tiiat  power 
was  lodged  witik  tbe  conlmissioners.  The  judges 
were  of  oj^ion  that  it  was :  yet,  since  the  jlower  of 
life  sad  deMii  wais  too  sacred  a  thing  to  pass  only 
by  a  oimlnictioti  of  kw,  it  was  thought  the  safest 
coone  to  |ms  an  act,  declaring  that  the  powers  of  68 
a  ktd  A^  lidnrfral  did  vest  in  the  conlmissioners. 
He  secret  enemies  cf  the  government,  who  intended 
to  etoimil  osatters,  moved  that  the  earl  of  Torring- 
toD  should  be  im^eadied  in  pffl*]iament ;  proceedings 
in  that  way  being  always  sbw,  incidents  were  also 
apt  to  ftU  in,  that  ini^t  ereatie  disputes  between  the 
two  houses,  which  did  sometimes  end  in  a  rupture : 
but  the  king  was  apprehensive  of  that ;  and,  t^tough 
be  was  nradi  incensed  against  that  jbovd,  and  had 
Kaaon  to  believe  that  a  council  of  war  would  treat 
bim  vefy  fieivblirat^^  yet  he  diose  rathar  to  let  it  go 
90,  than  to  disoider  his  affairs.  The  eomnsisflioners 
of  the  admiralty  named  a  court  to  try  him»  who  di^ 
it  with  so  gross  a  partklity,  that  it  reflected  much 
OB  the  justice  of  the  nation ;  so  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  fbr  the  great  interest  the  king  had  in  the 
States,  it  might  haive  occasioned  il  breach  of  the.  at 
between  them  and  us^  He  came  off  safe  ad 
person  and  estate,  but  much  loaded  in  his  re« 

1  (He  was  ananimoinly  aoqutted.) 
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i60a  putation ;  some  charg^g  him  with  wiuM;  of  ocmrage, 
while  others  imputed  his  ill  conduct  to  a  haughty 
sullenness  of  temper,  that  made  him»  since  orders 
were  sent  him  contrary  to  the  advices  he  had  given, 
to  res(dve  indeed  to  obey  them»  and  fight;  but  in 
such  a  manner,  as  should  cast  the  blame  on  those 
who  had  sent  him  the  orders,  and  give  them  cause 
to  repent  of  it. 
jy^$M»-    .  Another  debate  was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords, 

gwost  the  , 

marquu  of  (by  thoso  who  intended  to  revive  the  old  mipeach- 
tbra.    '    ment  of  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,)  whether  im- 
peachments continued  from  parliament  to  parlisr 
ment,  or  whether  they  were  not  extinguished  by  an 
act  of  grace :  some  ancient  precedents  were  brought 
to  favour  this,  by  those  who  intended  to  keep  them 
up :  but  in  all  these,  there  had  been  an  order  of  one 
parliament  to  continue  them  on  to  the  next:  so  thejr 
did  not  come  home  to  the  present  case:  and  bow 
doubtftil  soever  it  was,  whether  the  king^s  pardon 
could  be  pleaded  in  bar-  to  an  impeachment ;  yet, 
since  the  king  had  sent  an  act  of  grace,  which  had 
passed  in  the  first  session  of  this  parliament,  it 
seemed  very  unreasonable  to  offer  an  impeachment 
against  an  act  of  parliament.    All  this  discovered  a 
design  against  that  lord»  who  was  believed  to  have 
'    the  greatest  credit  both  with  the  king  and  queen, 
and  was  again  falling  under  an  universal  hatred.  In 
a  house  of 'commons,  every  motion  against  a  nmustar 
is  apt  to  be  well  entertained;  some  envy  him;  others 
are  angry  at  him ;  many  hope  to  share  in  the  spoils 
of  him,  or  of  his  firiends  that  &11  with  him ;  and  a 
love  of  change,  and  a  wantonness  of  mind,  makes 
the  attacking  a  minister  a  diversion  to  the  rest:  the 
thing  was  well  laid,  and  fourteen  leading  men  had 
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iindateken  to  manage  tb^  matter  against  him ;  in  iQgo. 
wUcktlie  earl  of  Shiewsbury  had  the  chief  hand,  as^^ 
be  Unadf  told  me ;  for  he  had  a  very  .bad  opinion 
of  the  man,  and  thought  his  advices  would,  in  con- 
dusioii,  ruin  the  king  and  his  affairs.  But  a  disco* 
nrj  was  at  this  time  made  that  was  of  great  conse- 
qurace;  and  it  was  managed  chiefly  by  his  means, 
so  that  put  an  end  to  the  designs  against  him  for 
the  present. 

The  session  of  pariiament  was  drawing  to  a  con-Loid  Pm- 
dusin:  and  the  king  was  making  haste  over,  to  aoverto 
great  congress  of  many  princes,  who  were  coming  ^"^^ 
tomeeihbn  at. the  Hague.  The  Jacobites  thought 
ttaia  €|fairtainity  was  not  to  be  lost ;  they  fancied  it 
WDoU  be  easy,  in  the  king's  absence^  to  bring  a  re- 
voiutbi  about:  so  they  got  the  lord  Preston  to 
ome  up  to  London,  and  to  undertake  the  journey 
to  Fnuice,  and  to  manage  this  negotiation.  They 
thought  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  that  no  great 
force  was  to  be  brought  over  with  king  James ;  but  . 
that  a  few  resolute  men,  as  a  guard  to  his  person, 
would  sarve  the  turn,  now  that  there  was  so  small  a 
force  left  within  the  kingdom,  and  the  nation  was 
so  incensed  at  a  burden  of  four  millions  in  t^xes. 
By  this  means,  if  he  surprised  us,  and  managed  his 
coming  over  with  such  secrecy,  that  he  should  bring 
oTer  with  himself  the  first  news  of  it,  they  believed 
this  revidution  would  be  niore  easy  and  more  sudden 
than  the  last.  The  men  that  laid  this  design  were, 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  bishop  of  Sly,  the  lord 
Presfon,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Graham,  and  Pen,  the 
famous  quaker.  Lord  Preston  resolved  to  go  over, 
and  to  carry  letters  from  those  who  had  joined  with 
him  in  the  design,  to  king  James  and  his  queen. 

I4 
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iGffJi'   TharhiA<^  tf  Ety^ft  letten  weiie  wrH  ill  a  ve^ 


ticular  style ;  he  tmdertpok  botlr  for  his  ddnr  luro^AMsr 
and  the  rest  (if  the  fiEoailyi  which  was  jisinty  meaoit 
of  Sancroft  and  the  other  deprived  buhops:  in  his 
letter  to  king  James's  queen,  he.assured  her  of  bis  and 
all  their  zeal  for  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  ti«t  ibej 
would  no  more  part  with  that  than  with  thdr  hopes 
of  heaven.    A^hton,  a  servant  of  that  queeoi's,  hired 
a  vessel  to  carry  them  over ;  but  the  owner  of  the 
vessel^  being  a  man  zeakos  for  ^le  government,  dis- 
covered all  he  knew ;  which  was  onty,  that  he  was 
to  carry  aome  persons  over  to  France :  the  aotioe  of 
this  was  carried  to  the  miQrquis  of  Caermieueilkeo : 
jand  the  matter  was  so  ordered,  that  lord  Preston, 
Ashtqp,  and  a  young  man  (Elliot)  wei!^  got  aboard, 
itnd  £dling  doWn  the  riv]er,  when  the  officer  aeat  to 
take  titiem  came,  on  pretence  to  search,  and  psess 
for  seamen ;  and  drew  the  tiiree  passengers  out  of 
.tiie  hold  in  which  they  wore  hid.    Loi^  Pheston 
701eft  his  letters  behind  him  in  the  hcdd,  together 
with  long  James's  signet  ^ ;  A^ton  took  thl^m  up, 
on  design  to  have  thrown  them  in  the  sea ;  but  they 
were  taken  from  him. 

Both  Hbey  and  their  lettei*s  w»e  bnnigfat  to 
MThitefaall.  Lord  Preston's  nikid  sunk  so  visildy,  that 
it  wias  conduded  he  w.ould  not  die,  if  confessb^  all 
lie  knew  could  save  him.  Ashton  was  more  fiim 
and  sullen ;  Elliot  knew  nothing.  There  was  wnoiig 
their  papers  one,  that  contained  the  heads  (^  a  de- 
claration, with  assurances  of  pardon,  and  promises 


•c 
$t 


^  C'Bufiletem>iieoi]BlTMys,  **  alMe,  and  die  other  hk  [»• 

king  Jam^*s  signet,  whereas  "  vate  seal."    Ralph*9  WisUfff, 

bnewas  the sealo^ lord  Pres-  vol.  ii.  p.  254.) 
ttfii's  dffice^^rhen  McriVary  ^f 
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to  pmerve'tiie  friotafbmt  rtIq;ion  and  flie  laws;  16^0. 
anodKr  piper  ootttiiiied  :fliiart  iifteiiiorii^»  taken  by 
brd  fteatao^  in  Tvtdch  .makiy  of  the  nobflitjr  were 
HDed:  the  most  important  of  all  was,  a  Telatidn 
flf  a  confierenoe  between  some  noUemcn  and  gen* 
tiemen,  wiiigs  and  totiee ;  by  whicb  it  appeared* 
that,  upon  a  conveiHation  on  this  subject,  tbey  all 
nemed  ocmTmoed^  that  iqpon  this  occasion  France 
would  not  study  to  conqner,  but  to  oblige  Englatad; 
tad  that  king  James  would  be  whdly  governed  by 
and  fpUow  the  priotestant  and  EngHrii 


1UL».  <<  ti 


BitaraL    The  prisoners  were  quickly  brought  to*!**^^**^ 
thartml;  liieir  design  of  going  to  Frailce,  and  the  coiuiemiwd. 


.paipen  foutad  about  theln,  wete  ioSkjr 
pMei:  some  of  them  ^ere  writ  in  lord  Presttm's, 
ud  wmt  in  Ashton's  hand.  They  made  but  a  poor 
deftoce:  they  said*  a  stnulitude  of  hands  was  not 
tlwiglit  a  godd  proof  in  Sidney's  case ;  but  this  was 
aov  only  a  dioumstance ;  in  what  hand  soever  the 
p^en  were  writ,  tiie  crime  was  always  the  same, 
nnce  tiiey  were  i^ien,  not  sealed :  so  they  knew  the 
coBtents  cf  tfaenfi,  and  thus  were  carrying  on  a  ne^ 
gotiatioii  of  high  treason  with  the  king^s  enemies : 
opoQ  full  evidence  they  were  condemned. 

Ashton  would  enter  into  no  treaty  with  the  court ;  Aihton  tuf- 
hit  feepBted  himsdf  to  die*  And  he  suffered  with 
pest  decency  and  sanousness*  He  left  a  paper  be- 
hmd  him,  in  which  he  owned  his  dependance  on 
ting  James,  and  lys  fidelity  to  him;  he  also  a£- 
faaedy  tiiat  he  was  sure  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
Wm  of  the  queen '*:  he  denied  that  he  knew  the 
contents  of  the  piqiers  that  were  taken  with  him. 

"  (He  was  » jMrratU  of  kibg  JaiiMS*s  queen,  and  a  protesUnt) 
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'i6go.   This  made  some  conclude,  that  his  paper  was  pe&^ 


ned  by  some  other  person,  and  too  hastily  coined 
over  by  himself,  without  making  due  reflections  on 
this  part  of  it ;  for  I  compared  thi^  paper,  wliich  he 
gave  the  sheriff,  and  which  was  written  in  his  own 
hand,  with  those  found  about  him,  and  it  was  visiUe 
both  were  writ  in  the  same  hand. 

Lord  Preston  went  backward  and  forward:  he 
had  no  mind  to  die,  and  yet  was  not  willing  to  tdl 
71  all  he  knew ;  he  acted  a  weak  part  in  all  respects: 
tonwM     when  he  was  heated  by  the  importunities  of  his 
pttdooed.   f^iencis^  ^iiQ  ^ere  violently  engaged-  against  the  go- 
vernment, and  after  he  had  dined  weU,  he  resolved 
he  would  die  heroically ;  but  by  next  morning  that 
heat  went  off;  and  when  he  saw  death  in  full  view, 
his  heart  failed  him.     The  scheme  he  cairied  over 
was  so  foolish,  so  iU  concerted,  and  so  few  engaged 
^    in  it,  that  those  who  knew  the  whole  secret  con- 
duded,  that  if  he  had  got  safe  to  the  court  of 
France,  the  project  would  have  been  so  despised, 
that  he  must  have  been  suspected  as  sent  over  to 
draw  king  James  into  a  snare,  and  bring  him  into 
the  king's  hands.    The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  seized, 
and  put  in  the  Tower;  but  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
Grimes,  (f.  Grahme,)  and  Pen,  absconded.    After 
some  months,  the  king,  in  regard  to  the  earl  of 
Clarendon's  relation  to  the  queen,  would  proceed  to 
no  extremities  against  him,  but  gave  him  leave  to 
live,  confined  to  his  house  in  the  country  ^. 
Thebeha-       The  king  had  suffered  the  deprived  bishops  to 
deprived    coutinuc,  uow  abovc  a  year,  at  their  sees :  they  all 
"  ***'     the  while  neglected  the  concerns  of  the  church,  do- 

°  See  postea,  p.  700.  O. 
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ing  noihuig,  but  Kvii^  privatdy  in.  thek  palaces.    lOgck 
I  had,  by  the  queen's  order,  moved  both  the  earl  of 
Bodwster  and  sdr  John  Trevor,  who  had  great  €re-> 
dh  with  them,  to  try  whether,  in  case  an  act  could 
be  obtained,  to  excuse  them  from  taking  the  oaths, 
they  would  go  on,  and  do  their  functions  in  ordina- 
tions, mstitutions,  and  confirmations ;  and  assist  at 
the  public  worship  as  formerly ;  but  they  would  give 
no  answer ;  only  they  said,  they  would  live  quietly, 
that  is,  keep  themselves  close,  till  a  proper  time 
should  encourage  them  to  act  more  openly  p.    8o 
all  the  thoughts  of  this  kind  were,  upon  that,  laid 
aside.    One  of  the  condderahlest  men  of  the  party. 
Dr.  Sherlock,  upon  king  James's  going  out  of  Ire- 
land, bought  that  this  gave  the  present  government 
a  thorough  settlement ;  and  in  that  case  he  thought 
it  lawful  to  take  the  oaths ;  and  upon  that,  not  only 
took  tiiem  himself,  but  publicly  justified  what  he 
had  done ;  upon  which  he  was  most  severely  libelled 
by  those  from  whom  he  withdrew.     The  discovery 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely's  correspondence  and  engage- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  rest,  gave  the  king  a  great 
advantage  in  filling  those  vacant  sees ;  which  he  re- 
solved to  do  upon  his  return  from  the  congress,  to 
which  he  went  over  in  January. 


P  ('*  What  authority  his  lord-  **  It  does  not  even  appear,  that 

"  ship  had  for  putting  so  hard  *'  the  letters  directed  to  Mr. 

"  aD  interpretation  on  the  bi-  **  and  Mrs.  Redding,  were  posi- 

**  shops*  saying,  that  they  would  *'  tively  proved  to  be  the  bishop 

"  Kve  quietly,  he  does  not  stay  **  of  Ely*s ;  and  not  the  least 

*'  to  specify ;  nor  does  he  explain  '*  article  of   evidence    is    any 

"  how  they  were  accountable  **  where  extant,  that  the  said 

*'  for  neglecting  the  concerns  oT  **  bishop  was  really  authorized 

"  the  church,  when  they  were  "  to  carry  on   such  a  corre- 

*'  disabled  by  their  suspension  \**  spondence  in  the  name  of  the 

"  from,  intec^ring  with'  them.  "  rest."   Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  a6a.) 
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i6go.       In  his  way»  he  tm  a  vevy  :gre8t  bashrd;  when  he 
AcoDgKM  g^*  within  the  Maese,  so  that  it  was  thought  two 
at  thir^   hours'  rowing  would  hring  him  t6  land,  being  weaiy 
Hagoe.      of  the  sea,  he  went  into  an  open  boat  with  some  cS 
72  his  lords :  but  by  mists  and  storms,  he  was  tossed 
up  and  down  above  sixteen  hours,  before  he  got  safe 
to  land.     Yet  neither  he,  nor  any  of  t^ose  who  were 
with  him,  were  the  worse  for  all  this  cdid  and  wet 
weather.    And,  when  the  seamen  seemed  very  ^ 
'    prehensive  of  their  danger,  the  king  said  in  a  veiy 
intrepid  manner ;  What,  are  you  afraid  to  die  in  mj 
company  ?    He  soon  settled  some  points,  at  whi<i 
the  States  had  stuck  long;  ami  they  created  the 
fands  for  that  year.     The  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Brandenburg,  the  dukes  of  Zell  and  Wotfenbuttel, 
with  the  landgrave  o^  Hesse,  and  a  great  many 
other  G^erman  princes,  came  to  this  interview,  and 
entered  into  consultations  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  next  campaign.     The  duke  of  Savoy's  affairs 
were  then  very  low ;  but  the  king  took  dare  of  him, 
and  both  furnished  as  well  as  procured  him  such 
supplies,  that  his  affairs  had  quickly  a  more  promis- 
ing face.    Things  were  concerted  among  the  princes 
themselves,  and  were  kept  so  secret,  that  they  did 
not  trust  them  to  their  ministers :  at  least,  the  king 
did  not  communicate  them  to  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, as  he  protested  solemnly  to  me,  when  he  came 
back.     The  princes  shewed  to  the  king  all  the  re- 
spects that  any  of  their  rank  ever  paid  to  any 
crowned  head ;  and  they  lived  together  in  such  an 
easy  fireedom,  that  points  of  ceremony  occasioned  no 
disputes  among  them ;  though  those  are  often,  upon 
less  solenin  interviews,  the  subjects  of  much  quarrel- 
ing, and  interrupt  more  important  debates. 
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Dmjog  tihis.  congress,  pope  Alexander  the  eighth,    160a 
Ottofaoni,  died*     He  had  suoceeded  pope  Innocent,  a  new  pope 
aodsBtin  that;  cfaahr  afanost  a  year  and  a  half:  he^^^*^*^^' 

''  a  long  oon« 

was  a  Venetiaii,  and  intended  to  enrich  his  family  «!«▼«• 

tfi  much  as  he  could  ^»    The  French  king  renounced 

his  pretensiona  to  the  franchises :  and  he,  in  return 

£or  that,  jHTomoted  Fourbin  and  some  others  recom* 

mended  fay  that  court  to  be  cardinals ;  which  was 

much  resented  by  the  emperor.    Yet  he  would  not 

yield  the  point  of  the  r^ale  to  the  court  of  France : 

iK»r  would  he  grant  the  bulls  for  those  whom  the 

king  had  named  to  the  vacant  bishoprics  in  France^ 

^hadagned  the  formulary,  passed  in  1682,  that 

declared  the  pope  fallible,  and  subject  to  a  general 

coQodl   When  pope  Alexander  felt  himself  near 

death,  he  passed  a  bull  in  due  form,  by  which  he 

ctrnfrmed  all  pope  Innocent's  hulls :  and  by  this  he 

pot  a  new  stop  to  any  reconciliation  with  the  court 

of  France.     This  he  did  to  render  his  name  and  fa- 

^  more  acceptable  to  the  Italians,  and  most  par-* 

ticulariy  to  his  coofntrymen,  who  hated  the  French 

as  much  as  they  feared  them.     Upon  his  death,  the 

condave  continued  shut  up  for  five  months,  before 

*^  1  was  told  at  Rome  tliat  which  old  cardinal  Alter!  told 

^  was  a  man  of  no  religion,  the  pope  gave  great  offence  :  he 

but  left  \i^  faitiily,  who  were  said  that  was  a  feult,  and  next 

poor  before,  posaessad  of  above  time  be  saw  his  nephew,  asked 

>  huiidred  thousand  pistoles  a  him  wliy  he  did  not  take  a  pri-^ 

ycu-  ID  dmrch  preferments,  be-  vate  lodging  for  her.    A  little 

^^  vast  wealth  in  personal  before  he  died,  he  asked  his  phy- 

^*^^-    When  some  of  the  sicians  how  long  they  thought 

ordinalg  tokl  him  he  made  too  he  could  live :  they  said  about 

much  haste,  he  answered,  that  an  hour :  then  he  called  for  a 

<had  struck  three  and  twenty,  laige  draught  oflachrymeChri^ 

^  he  was  ymt  eighty  years  of  ti,  (a  wine  he  loved  extremely,) 

^    Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  and  said  he  eould  not  die  muc^ 

^  cfaancallor  of  the  church,  the  sooner  for  that.  D. 
^^  a  mistresa  in  the  chancery , 
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i^a    they  could  agree  upon  an  election.    The  party  of  the 
II  zealots  stood  long  firm  to  Barbarigo»  who  had  the 
*    reputation  of  a  saint,  and  seemed  in  all  things  to  set 
cardinal  Boromeo  before  him  as  a  pattern :  they  at 
last  were  persuaded  to  consent  to  the  choice  of  Pig- 
natelli,  a  Neapolitan,  who,  while  he  was  archbishop 
of  Naples,  had  some  disputes  with  the  viceroy  con- 
ceming  the  ecclesiastical  immunities,  which  he  as- 
serted so  highly,  that  he  excommunicated  some  of 
the  judges,  who,  as  he  thought,  had  invaded  them. 
The  Spaniards  had  seemed  displeased  at  this ;  which 
recommended  him  so  to  the  French,  that  they  also 
concurred  to  his  elevation.     He  assumed  pope  In- 
nocent's name,  and  seemed  resolved  to  follow  his 
maxims  and  steps ;  for  he  did  not  seek  to  raise  his 
family;  of  which  the  king  told  me  a  considenUe 
instance :  one  of  his  nearest  kindred  was  then  in 
the  Spanish  service  in  Flanders,  and  hasted  to  Home 
upon  his  promotion :  he  received  him  kindly  a^iough, 
but  presently  dismissed  him,  giving  him  no  other 
present,  if  he  said  true,  but  some  snuff.     It  is  true, 
the  Spaniards  afterwards  promoted  him:  but  the 
pope  took  no  notice  of  that  ^ 

To  return  to  the  Low  Clountries :  the  king  of 


'  I  was  at  Rome  in  his  pon« 
tiBcate ;  he  was  the  very  reverae 
of  bis  predecessor,  extremely 
charitable  and  devout ;  had  lit- 
tle T^ard  to  bis  relations, 
though  of  a  very  noble  family ; 
but  said  he  found,  since  he  was 
pope,  he  had  a  great  many  more 
than  he  knew  of  before.  He 
took  most  notice  of  the  princess 
of  Pftlistrin,  who  was  a  Pigna- 
telli  of  Sicily,  and  a  great  heir- 
ess; but  had  a  very  bad  hus- 


band, which  he  seemed  very 
much  to  tx>mpassionate.  He 
never  allowed  above  a  crpwn  i 
day  for  his  own  table.  He 
broke  two  of  his  ribs  by  an  edd 
accident  after  he  was  popet 
which  made  him  very  helplessi 
but  bore  it  with  great  patience, 
and  was  in  all  respects  a  veff 
good  man.  The  person  th* 
hkl  most  credit  with  him  ^ 
cardinal  Albano,  who  was  his 
successor.  D. 
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fVance  resolved  to  break  off  the  conferences  at  the    ^^9^ 
Hague,  bj  giving  the  alann  of  an  early  campaign  : 


Mods  was  beneeed ;  and  the  king  came  before  it  in  The  siege 
penoD.    it  was  thereupon  given  up,  as  a  lost  place ; 
for  the  French  ministers  had  laid  that  down  aniong 
their  duef  nuodms,  that  their  king  was  never  to  un- 
dertake any  thing  in  his  own  person,  but  where  he 
was  sore  of  success.     The  king  broke  up  the  con- 
gress, and  drew  a  great  army  very  soon  together : 
and,  if  the  town  had  held  out  so  long  as  they  might 
well  have  done,  or  if  the  governor  of  Flanders  had 
performed  what  he  undertook,  of  furnishing  car- 
T\ag»to  the  army,  the  king  would  either  have  raised 
the  siege,  or  forced  the  French  to  a  battle.     But 
some  /nests  had  been  gained  by  the  French,  who 
Isboined  so  effectually  among  the  townsmen,  who 
were  almost  as  strong  as  the  garrison,  that  they  at 
last  forced  the  governor  to  capitulate.     Upon  that, 
both  armies  went  into  quarters  of  refreshment:  and 
the  king  came  over  again  to  England  for  a  few 
weeks. 

He  gave  all  necessary  orders  for  the  campaign  in  aaun  mi- 
Ireland ;  in  which  Ginkle  had  the  chief  command,  next  cu^ 
Russel  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was^*^ 
sooD  ready,  and  well  manned.     The  Dutch  squa- 
dron came  over  in  good  time.     The  proportion  of 
the  quota,  settled  between  England  and  the  States, 
was,  that  we  were  to  furnish  five,  and  they  three 
^ips  of  equal  rates  and  strength. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  were  now  brought  to  some  74  . 
temper :  many  of  the  lords,  who  had  been  concerned  ^^^ 
in  the  late  plot,  came  up,  and  confessed  and  disco- 
vered all,  and  took  out  their  pardon  ;Hhey  excused 
themsdves,  as  apprdiending  that  they  were  exposed 
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I6g0i   to  ruin ;  aiui  tliat  they  dieaded  tlie  (jmim^  of  pre»- 
bytery,  no  less  than  they  did  popery:  and  they  pio- 
mised  that,  if  the  king  would  90  faaiance  matters, 
that  the  lord  Mdvill  and  his  party  duuld  not  bare 
it  in  their  power  to  ruin  them  and  their  fiaenda^  and 
in  paiCicular,  that  ibej  shoold  not  turn  out  the  unn-^ 
isters  of  the  episcopal  persuasion,  who  were  yet  in 
office,  nor  force  presbyteiiani(  on  tbeni',  tiiey  would 
engage  in  the  king^s  interests  fEdthfully  and  with 
zeal :  they  also  undertook  to  quiet  the  Hij^ilanden, 
who  stood  out  still,  and  were  rbfalnng  the  oonntiy 
in  parties:  and  they  undertook  to  the  kmg,  that, 
if  the  qnscopal  dergjr  could  be  assured  of  his  pro- 
tection, they  would  all  acknowledge  and  serve  him : 
they  did  not  desire,  that  the  king  should  make  anj 
step  towards  the  changing  the  government  tiiat 
was*  settled  there;  they  only  desired^  that  ejfiacofpA 
ministers  might,  continue  to  serve,  in  those  places 
that  liked  them  best ;  and  that  no  man  Aenid  be 
broii^t  into  trouble  for  his  o^nion,  as  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church ;  and  that  such  eptaoopai 
men,  as  were  willing  to  mix  with  the  presbyterians 
in  their  judicatoiies,  should  be  adnutted,  without 
any  severe  imposition  in  point  of  opinion. 
Some  This  looked  ao  fair,  and  agreed  so  well  with  the 

changes  ,  '    •  ^      . 

uMieiii  king's  own  sense  of  things,  that  he  very  easily 
hearkened  to  it;  and  I  did  believe  that  it  was  sin- 
cerely m^ant;  so  I  promoted  it  with  great  zeal; 
though  we  afl'erwards  came  to  see,  that  all  this  was 
an  artifice  fj£  the  Jacobites,  to  engage  ihe  king  to 
d&gust  the  pneshyterians ;  and  by  losing  them,  or 
at  least  rendering  thtea  remiss  in  his  service,  thqr 
Ht^ckoned  they  would  be  soon  masters  of  tbat  king- 
doBiw    For  the  party  resolved  now  to  omie  in  ge« 
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neraOjr,  to  take  the  oaths ;  but  in  otder  to  that,  they    ^Ggo. 


sent  one  to  king  James,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  it, 
and  the  service  they  intended  him  in  it ;  and  there- 
ftre  they  aAed  his  leave  to  take  them.     That  king's 
saswer  was  more  honest ;  he  said,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  that  which  he  thought  unlawful ;  but  if  any 
of  them  took  the  oaths  on  design  to  serve  him,  and 
contfaRied  to  advance  his  interests,  he  promised,  it 
dHRild  never  be  remembered  against  them.     Young 
Dahymple  was  made  conjunct  secretary  of  state 
with  the  \ord  Melvill;  and  he  underto<d£  to  bring 
m  nost  of  the  Jacpbites  to  the  king's  service ;  but 
tbey  eslered  at  the  same  time  into  a  close  corre* 
9pfmdace  vriUi  St.  Oermains :   I  believed  nothing  75 
of  sB  this  at  that  time,  but  went  in  cordially  to 
serre  jnany  who  intended  to  betray  ns. 

The  truth  was,  the  poresbyteHans,  by  their  vio^ 
lenoe  and  odier  foolidi  practices,  were  rendering 
themsdves  both  odions  and  contemptible :  they  had 
ibraied  a  general  ass^nUy^  in  the  end  of  the  former 
jear,  in  which  they  did  veiy  much  expose  thenN 
selves,  by  the  weakness  and  peevishness  of  their 
conduct:  little  learning  or  prudence  appeared  among 
them;  poor  preaching  and  wretched  haranguing; 
paitialitieB  to  one  another,  and  violence  and  injustice 
to  those  who  differed  from  them,  ffcewed  themselves 
in  all  their  meetings.  And  these  did  so  much  sink 
their  rqwtation,  that  they  were  weaning  the  nation 
most  effiM^tually  fr«Hn  all  fondness  to  their  govern* 
meat :  but  the  falsehood  of  many,  who,  under  a 
pretence  of  moderating  matters,  were  really  under- 
mining the  king's  government,  helped  in  the  sequel 
to  preserve  the  presbyterians,  as  much  as  their  own 
Conduct  did  now  alienate  the  king  from  them. 
VOL.  rv.  K 
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i6go.        The  next  thing  the  king  did  was  to  fill  the  sees 
The  vacant  vEcant  bj  deprivation  *.     He  judged  right,  that  it 
filled.  ^^  q£  great  consequence,  both  to  his  service  and  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  to  have  Canterbury  well 
filled  :  for  the  rest  would  turn  upon  that.     By  the 
choice  he  was  to  make,  all  the  nation  would  see, 
whether  he  intended  to  go  on  with  his  first  design 
of  moderating  matters,  and  healing  our  breaches,  or 
if  he  would  go  into  the  passions  and  humours  of  a 
high  party,  that  seemed  to  court  him  as  abjectly  as 
they  inwardly  hated  him.     Dr.  TiUotson  had  been 
now  well  known  to  him  for  two  years  ;  his  soft  and 
prudent  counsels,  and  his  zeal  for  his  service,  had 
begot,  both  in  the  king  and  queen,  a  high  and  just 
opinion  of  him.     They  had  both,  for  above  a  year, 
pressed  him  to  come  into  this  post :  and  he  had 
struggled  against  it  with  great  earnestness :  as  he 
had  no  ambition,  nor  aspiring  in  his  temper,  so  he 
foresaw  what  a  scene  of  trouble  and  slander  he 
must  enter  on,  now  in  the  decline  of  his  age.    The 
prejudices,  that  the  Jacobites  would  possess  all  people 
with,  for  his  coming  into  the  room  of  one,  whom 
they  called  a  confessor,  and  who  began  now  to  have 
the  public  compassion  on  his  side,  were  well  fore- 
seen by  him.     He  also  apprehended  the  continuance 
of  that  heat  and  aversion,  that  a  violent  party  had 
always  expressed  towards  him,  though  he  had  not 
only  avoided  to  provoke  any  of  them,  but  had,  upon 
all  occasions,  done  the  chief  of  them  great  services, 

«  (Eight  of  the   twenty-six  p.  6.    The  major  part  of  them 

bishops  had  declined  taking  the  had  been   persecuted  by  that 

new  oaths;  Sancroft  of  Canter-  king  to   whom  they  now  ^' 

bury  and  seven  of  his  suflVagans,  hered.) 
whose  names  are  mentioned  in 
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as  oft  as  it  was  in  his  power.     He  had  large  princi-    16^. 
pkft,and  was  firee  from  superstition;  his  zeal  had  " 

been  chiefly  against  atheism  and  popery :  but  he 
bid  never  shewed  much  sharpness  against  the  dis- 
soiters.     He  had  lived  in  a  good  correspondence  76 
with  many  of  th^n  :  he  had  brought  several  over  to 
the  church,  by  the  force  of  reason,  and  the  softness 
of  persuasion  and  good  usage ;  but  was  a  declared 
enemy  to  violence  and  severities  on  those  heads. 
Amoag  other  prejudices  against  him,  one  related  to 
mysdf ;  he  and  I  had  lived,  for  many  years,  in  a 
dme  and  strict  frien^hip :  he  laid  before  the  king 
aU  the  in  effects^  that,  as  he  thought,  the  promoting 
hiin  would  have  on  his  own  service :  but  all  this 
had  Kfred  only  to  increase  the  king's  esteem  of 
Um,  and  fix  him  in  his  purpose. 

Tbe  bishop  of  Ely's  letters  to  St.  Grermains  gave  Many  pro. 
SO  &ir  an  occasion  of  filhng  those  sees,  at  this  tmie,  the  church, 
tint  the  king  resolved  to  lay  hold  on  it :  and  Til- 
lotsoD,  with  great  uneasiness  to  himself,  submitted 
to  the  king's  command :  and  soon  aft;er,  the  see  of 
Ydftk  fiiDing  void.  Dr.  Sharp  was  promoted  to  it : 
SO  those  two  sees  were  filled  with  the  two  best 
preachers  that  had  sat  in  them  in  our  time :  only 
Sharp  did  not  know  the  world  so  well,  and  was  not 
50  steady  as  Tillotson  was.     Dr.  Patrick  was  ad- 
ranced  to  Sly,  Dr.  More  was  m^de  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, Dr.  Cumberland  was  made  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough'.  Dr.  Fowler  was  made  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, Ironside  was  promoted  to  Hereford,  Grove  to 

'  I  have  heard  that  the  first  was  bj  reading  it  in  a  news- 

oodce  or  thought,  which  that  paper  at  Stamford,  where  he  was 

otnordiiiary  man  bishop  Cum-  minister.    O. 
beriand  had  of  his  promotion, 

K  2 
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1^^.    Chichester,  and  Hatt  to  Brist9l ;  as  Hough,  the  pre' 
'  sident  of  Magdalen^s,  was  the  year  before  this,  made 

bishop  of  Oxford.  So  that  in  two  years'  time  the 
king  had  named  fifteen  bishops ;  and  they  were  ge- 
•  nerally  looked  on  as  the  leamedest,  the  wisest,  and 
best  men  that  w^e  in  the  church  ^.  It  was  visible, 
that  in  all  these  nominations,  and  the  filling  the  in- 
ferior dignities  th^t  became  void  by  their  promo- 
tion, no  ambition  nor  court  favour  had  aiq>eared; 
men  were  not  scrambling  for  preferment,  nor  using 
arts,  or  employmg  friends  to  set  them  forward ;  o& 
the  contrary,  men  were  sought  fi)r,  and  thought  out 
of  their  retiremei^ts ;  aiid  most  of  them  vexy  much 
against  their  owii  inclinations :  they  were  men  both 
Qf  moderate  principies  and  of  calm  tempers :  this 
great  promotion  was  such  a  discovery  of  the  king 
and  queen's  designs,  with  relation  to  the  church, 
thi^t  it  served  much  to  remove  the' jealousies,  that 
some  other  steps  the  Jdug  had  made,  were  begin- 
ning to  raise  in  the  whigs,  and  very  much  aoftened 
the  ill  humour  that  waa  spread  among  them. 
JS::-  As  soon  as  this  was  oyer,  the  king  went  hack  to 
FUDden.  command  his  army  in  Flanders*  Both  annies  were 
now  making  haste  to  take  the  field.  But  the 
French  were  quicker  than  the  confederates  had  yet 
leaned  to  be.  Prince  Waldeek  had  not  got  above 
eighte^  thousand  men  together,  when  Luxembuig, 
77  with  an  army  di  forty  thousand  men,  was  mardung 
to  have  surprised  Brussels :  and  at  the  same  time, 
Bouflers,  with  another  army,  came  up  to.  Liege. 


V  (Ball,  Cave»  Hooper,  and  amongst  diose  who  were  no- 

odien,  whose  names. wiU  al-  minated  to  the   vacant   sees, 

ways  survive,  were  not  of  the  but  he  reteed  to  succeed  bishop 

number ;  Beveridge  was  indeed  Ken.) 
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Wakfedc  posted  his  army  so  wdl,  that  Luxernburgh,    i6Q6. 
\Asnog  it  stronger  than  indeed  it  was,  did  ndt  at- 
tenpt  to  break  through,  in  which  it  was  beliered  he 
might  have  succeeded.     The  king  hastened  thk  test 
of  the  troops^  and  came  himself  to  the  army  iri  good 
time,  not  only  to  cover  Brussels,  but  to  send  a  de- 
tachment to  the  relief  of  Liege ;  which  hkd  been 
bomtaaided  for  two  days.    A  body  of  Germans,  as 
vdl  as  that  which  the  king  sent  to  them,  came  in 
good  iime  to  support  those  of  Liege,  who  were  be- 
gbmmg  to  think  of  capitulating.     So  Bouflers  drew 
off;  and  the  French  kept  themselves  so  close  in 
tlMn  foits,  an  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  thkt  though 
^  kinf  made  many  motions,  to  try  if  it  was  pos- 
fihfe  to  faring  them  td  a  battle,  yet  he  could  not  do 
^  Sigosl  preservations  of  his  person   (fid  again 
^^e^  that  he  had  a  watchful  providence  still  guard- 
ing him.    Once  he  had  stood  under  a  tree  for  some 
^  which  the  enemy  observing,  they  levelled  a 
csnnm  so  exactly,  that  the  tree  was  shot  down  two 
nunutes  after  the  king  was  gone  from  the  place. 
'There  was  one,  that  belonged  to  the  train  of  artillery, 
vho  was  o^trnpted  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine  of 
powder :  and  he  fired  the  matches  of  three  bombs, 
^^0  of  these  ble#  up,  without  doing  any  mischief, 
tiioagh  there  were  twenty-four  more  bombs  in  the 
same  waggon,  on  which  they  lay,  together  with  a 
innrel  of  powder :  tiie  third  bomb  was  found,  with 
tbe  match  fired,  befbre  it  had  its  efiect.     If  this 
^ked  practice  had  succeeded,  the  confiision,  that 
ii^as  in  an  reason  to  be  expected,  upon  such  an  ac- 
<^ent,  while  the  enemy  was  not  above  a  league  firom 
^m,  dmwn  «p,  nnd  looking  for  the  success  of  it, 
^Qst  have  had  terriUe  efibcts.     It  cannot  be  easily 

k3 
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169a   imagined,  how  mudi  mischief  might  have  foUowed 
upon  it,  in  the  mere  destruction  of  so  many  as  would 
have  perished  immediately,  if  the  whole  magazane 
had  taken  fire;  as  well  as  in  the  panic  fear,  with 
which  the  rest  would  have  been  struck  upon  so  ter- 
rible an  accident ;  by  the  surprise  of  it,  the  Frendi 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  have  cut  off  the 
whole  army.    This  may  well  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
miracles  of  Providence,  that  so  little  harm  was  done^ 
when  so  much  was  so  near  being  done.     The  two 
armies  lay  along  between  the  Samber  and  the  Maese : 
but  no  action  followed.     When  the  time  came  of 
going  into  quarters,  the  king  left  the  armies  in 
prince  Waldeck's  hands,  who  was  observed  not  to 
march  off  with  that  caution  that  might  have  been 
78  expected  from  so  old  a  captain :  Luxemburgh  upon 
.that  drew  out  his  horse,  with  the  king's  household, 
\  designing  to  cut  off  his  rear ;  and  did,  upon  the  first 

/  surprise,  put  them  into  some  disorder ;  but  they 

made  so  good  a  stand,  that,  after  a  very  hot  action, 
the  French  marched  off,  and  lost  more  men  on  their 
side  than  we  did.  Auverquerque  commanded  the 
body  that  did  this  service :  and  with  it  the  campaign 

ended  in  Flanders. 

> 

AfTainat  Matters  went  on  at  sea  with  the  same  caution. 
J)unkirk  was  for  some  time  blocked  up  by  a  squa- 
dron of  ours.  The  great  fleet  went  to  find  out  the 
French ;  but  they  had  orders  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment: and  though  for  the  space  of  two  months 
Russel  did  all  he  could  to  come  up  to  them,  yet  they 
still  kept  at  a  distance,  and  sailed  off  in  the  nigh^  * 
so  that,  though  he  was  sometimes  in  view  of  them, 
jet  he  lost  it  next  day.  The  trading  part  of  the 
nation  was  very  apprehensive  of  the  danger  the 
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Smyrna  fleet  might  be  in,  in  which  the  Dutch  and    i6go. 
English  effects  together  were  valued  at  four  millions: 
for,  though  they  had  a  great  convoy,  yet  the  French 
ifeet  stood  out  to  intercept  them :  but  they  got  safe 
into  Kinsale.     The  season  went  over  without  any 
action ;  and  Russel,  at  the  end  of  it,  came  into  Ply- 
mouth in  a  storm :  which  was  much  censured ;  for 
that  road  is  not  safe:  and  two  considerable  ships 
were  lost  upon  the  occasion.     Great  factions  were 
among  the  flag  officers :  and  no  other  service  was 
done  by  this  great  equipment,  but  that  our  trade 
was  maintained. 


But,  while  we  had  no  success  either  in  Flanders  The 
or  at  sea,  we  were  more  happy  in  Ireland,  even  be-  h«hmd? 
food  expectation.  The  campaign  was  opened  with 
the  taking  of  Baltimore,  on  which  the  Irish  had 
wrou^t  much,  that  Athlone  might  be  covered  by 
it:  we  took  it  in  one  day;  and  the  garrison  had 
only  ammunition  for  a  day  more.  St.  Ruth,  one  of 
the  violentest  of  aU  the  persecutors  of  the  protest- 
ants  in  France,  was  sent  over  with  two  hundred  of- 
ficers to  command  the  Irish  army :  this  first  action 
reflected  much  on  his  conduct,  who  left  a  thousand 
men,  with  so  slender  a  provision  of  ammunition, 
that  they  were  all  made  prisoners  of  war.  From 
thence  Ginkle  advanced  to  Athlone,  where  St.  Ruth 
was  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  with 
an  army  in  number  equal  to  his :  the  river  was  deep, 
but  fordable  in  several  places :  the  castle  was  soon 
turned  to  a  ruin  by  the  cannon :  but  the  passing  the 
river,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  was  no  easy  thing, 
the  ford  being  so  narrow,  that  they  could  not  pass 
above  twenty  in  front :  parties  were  sent  out  to  try 
other  fords,  which  probably  made  the  enemy  im^ 

K  4 
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i6gQ.   gine  thiit  they  never  intended  to  paiB  the  river,  just 


i^q  under  the  town»  whare  the  ford  was  both  deep  and 
narrow.  Tahnadi,  a  general  c^oer^  moved,  that 
two  battalions  might  have  guineas  apiece  to  en- 
courage them ;  and  he  offered  to  march  over  at  the 
head  of  them;  which  was  presently  executed  bj 
Mackay,  with  so  much  resolution,  that  many  andent 
officers  said  it  was  the  gallantest  action  they  had 
ever  seen.    They  passed  the  river,  and  went  through 

Athione  th0  breaches  into  the  town,  with  the  loss  only  of 
fifty  men,  haying  killed  diove  a  thousand  of  the 
enemy ;  and  yet  they  spared  all  that  asked  quarter. 
St  lUith  did  not,  upon  this  occasicm,  act  suitaUj  to 
the  reputation  he  bad  formerly  acquired ;  he  retired 
to  Aghrem ;  where  he  posted  himself  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  was  much  superior  to  Ginkle  in  num- 
ber ;  for  he  had  abandoned  many  small  garrison^  to 
increase  his  army>  which  was  now  twenty-eight 
thousand  strong;  whereas  Ginkle  had  not  abo?e 
twenty  thousand ;  so  that  the  attacking  bim  was  no 
advisiible  thing»  if  the  courage  of  the  English,  and 
the  cowardice  of  the  Iri^h*  had  not  made  a  differ- 
ence so  oonsid^^Ues  as  neither  numbers  nor  posts 
could  balance. 

'iiie  battle  gt  Ri|th  hfid  lu^^  taken  the  most  effectual  waj 
possible  to  hituse  courage  into  the  Irish:  he  had 
sent  their  priosta'  about  among  them,  to  animate 
them  by  aU  the  methods  they  could  think  of:  and, 
as  the  most  powerful  of  all  others,  they  made  them 
swear  on  the  sacraments  that  they  would  never  for- 
sake their  colours.  This  had  a  great  effect  on  tbem : 
for  as  when  Ginkle  fell  on  them,  they  had  a  great 
bog  before  them ;  and  the  grounds  on  both  sides 
were  very  favourable  to  them:  with  those  advao- 
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.tageSf  Hbef  maiatained  their  groimd  much  longer    1690. 

than  ihey  had  been  accustomed  to  do.     They  dift- 

pated  the  matter  so  obstmately,  that  for  about  two 

hours  the  action  was  very  hot,  and  every  battalion 

sod  squadron,  on  both  aides,  had  a  share  in  it.    But 

nature  will  be  always  too  strong  for  art ;  the  Irish, 

Id  oHiGhiaion,  trusted  more  to  their  beds  than  to 

thdr  bands ;  the  foot  threw  down  their  arms,  and 

ran  away  ^    St  Ruth,  and  many  more  officers,  were 

iiOed,  and  about  eight  thousand,  soldiers,  and  all 

their  cannon  and  baggage  was  taken.     So  that  it 

wa8  a  total  defeat ;  (mly  the  night  &voured  a  body 

ot  hone,  that  got  off  >'•     From  thence  Oinkle  ad- 

TSDoed  to  Galloway,  which  capitulated ;  so  that  now 

Lmiajck  was  the  only  place  that  stood  out ;  a  squa- 

dn»  of  shipe  was  sent  to  fidhut  up  the  river.    In  the 

mean  while,  the  lords  justices  issued  out  a  new  pro-    ' 

clamation,  with  an  offer  of  life,  and  estate,  to  such 

asi  within  a  fortnight^  should  come  under  the  king's 

protection. 


pursued  his  advantages:  and,  having  re-    16^1. 
duoed  all  ConnauiEht,  he  came  and  sat  down  before  ^.^ 
Limerick,  and  bombarded  it ;  but  that  had  no  great  besieged. 
effect;  and  thou^  most  of  the  houses  were  beat 
down,  yet  as  long  as  the  Connaught  side  was  open, 
fresh  men  and  jMxivisions  were  still  brought  into  the 
place.    When  the  men  of  war  were  come  up,  near 
the  town,  Ginkle  sent  ov»  a  part  of  his  army  to  the 

'  They  did  not  run  till  St.  tack    not    the    most  regularly 

Ruth  was  killed.     Bishop  Bar-  made.   The  English  cavalry  be* 

tttt  is  very  inaocorate  in  military  haved  with  great  bravery ;  and 

matters.    H.  when  the  first  morass  was  forced, 

'  The  ground  was  very  ad-  the  Irish  fled.  H. 
notagMustathebifih.  Theat* 
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1601.    Connaught  side,  who  fell  upon  some  bodies  of 
Irish  that  lay  there,  and  broke  them ;  and  pursi 
them  so  close,  as  they  retired  to  Limerick,  that 
French  governor  d'Usson,  fearing  that  the  Edj 
would  have  come  in  with  them,  drew  up  the  brie 
so  that  many  of  them  were  killed  and  drown^ 
This  contributed  very  much   towards  heightenii 
the  prejudices  that  the  Irish  had  against  the  FreD( 
The  latter  were  so  inconsiderable,  that,  if  Sarsfi( 
and  some  of  the  Irish  had  not  joined  with  thei 
they  could  not  have  made  their  party  good. 
earl  of  Tyrconnel  had,  with  a  particular  view,  sti 
died  to  divert  the  French  from  sending  over  soldiers! 
into  Ireland ;  for  he  designed,  in  case  of  new  misfor- 
tunes, to  treat  with  the  king,  and  to  preserve  him- 
self and  his  friends ;  and  now  he  began  to  £spose 
the  Irish  to  think  of  treating ;  since  they  saw  that 
otherwise  their  ruin  was  inevitable.     But  as  soon  as 
this  was  suspected,  all  the  military  men,  who  re- 
solved, to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  French 
interest,  combined  against  him,  and  blasted  him  as 
a  feeble  and  false  man,  who  was  not  to  be  trusted. 
This  was  carried  so  £eu*,  that  to  avoid  affronts,  he 
was  advised  to  leave  the  army :  and  he  staiyed  all 
this  summer  at  Limerick,  where  he  died  of  grief,  as 
was  believed :  but  before  he  died,  he  advised  all  that 
came  to  him,  not  to  let  things  go  to  extremities,  but 
to  accept  of  such  terms  as  could  be  got :  and  his 
words  seemed  to  weigh  more  after  his  death,  than 
in  his  life-time :  for  the  Irish  began  generally  to 
say,  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves,  and  not 
be  made  sacrifices  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  French. 
This  was  much  heightened,  by  the  slaughter  of  the 
Irish,  whom  the  French  governor  had  shut  out,  and 
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9ft  to  perish.    They  wanted  no  provisions- in  Lime*    1691. 
ict    And  a  squadron  of  Fr^ich  ships  stood  oyer  ' 

»  that  coast»  which  was  much  stronger  than  ours^ 
Nttt  had  sailed  up  to  the  town*  So  it  was  to  be 
feared,  that  they  might  come  into  the  river  to  de^ 
itroy  our  ships.  ^ 

To  hinder  that,  another  squadron  of  Englbh  men 
of  war  was  ordered  thither.     Yet  the  French  did 
not  think  fit  to  venture  their  ships  within  the  Shan^ 
noQ,  where  they  had  no  places  of  shelter ;  the  mis- 
understanding that  daily  grew  between   the  Irish  81 
and  the  French  was  great;  and  all  appearance  of 
i^\k{  from  France  failing,  made  them  resolve  to 
capitobte. .    This  was  very  welcome  to  Ginkle  and 
his  army 9  who  began  to  be  in  great  wants ;  for  that 
country  was  quite  wasted^  having  been  the  seat  of 
war  Soar  three  years :  and  all  thdr  draught  horses 
were  so  wearied  out,  that  their  camp  was  often  ill 
supplied* 
When  they  came  to  capitulate,  the  Iridi  insisted  The  iri»h 

^  *  capitulate, 

on  very  high  demands ;  which  was  set  on  by  the 
French,  who  hoped  they  would  be  rejected :  but  the 
king  had  given  Ginkle  secret  directions,  that  he 
should  grant  all  the  demands  they  could  make,  that 
would  put  an  end  to  that  war :  so  every  thing  was 
granted,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  French, 
and  the  no  small  gridf  of  some  of  the  English,  who 
hoped  this  war  should  have  ended  in  the  total  ruin 
of  the  Iridi  interest.  Buring  the  treaty,  a  saying  of 
Sarsfidd's  deserves  to  be  remembered;  for  it  was 
much  talked  of,  all  Europe  over.  He  asked  some 
of  the  Enj^h  officers,  if  they  had  not  come  to  a 
t^etter  <q>in]on  of  the  Irish,  by  their  behaviour  during 
this  war.;  and  whereas  they  said,  it  was  much  the 
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la^i.   same  that  it  had  always  been ;  Sersfield  answeiedi 


As  low  as  we  now  are,  change  but  kmgs  with  us, 
and  we  will  fight  it  over  again  with  you.     Those  of 
limerick  treated,  not  only  for  themaelres,  but  for 
all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  that  were  yet  in 
arms.     They  were  all  indemnified,  and  restored  to 
fill  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  king  Charles's  time. 
They  were  also  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  sub- 
jects, upon  thehr  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
their  majesties,  without  being  bound  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy.     Not  only  the  French,  but  as 
many  of  the  Irish  as  had  a  mind  to  go  over  to 
France,  had  free  liberty,  and  a  sate  transportation. 
And  upon  that,  about  twelve  thousand  of  them  went 
over. 
The  war        And  thus  cudcd  the  war  of  Ireland  :  and  with 
there  at  ao  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  oamc  to  a  final  end.     The  arti- 
cles of  cajMtulation  were  punctually  executed ;  and 
some  doubts  that  arose,  out  of  some   ambiguous 
words,  were  explained  in  favour  of  the  Irish.    So 
earnestly  desirous  was  the  king  to  have  all  matters 
quieted  at  home,  that  he  might  direct  his  whole 
force  against  the  enemy  abroad.     The  English  in 
Ireland,  though  none  could  sufier  more  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  than  they  did,  yet  were  uneasy, 
when  they  saw  that  the  Irish  had  obtained  such 
good  conditions;  some  of  the  more  violent  men 
among  them^  who  were  much  exasperated  with  the 
wrongs  that  had*  been  done  thete,  began  to  call  in 
question  the  legality  of  some  of  the  articles :  but  the 
parUament  of  England  did  not  think  fit  to  enter 
upon  that  discussion ;  nor  made  they  any  motions 
82  towards  the  violating  the  capitulation.    Oinkle  came 
over  full  of  honour,  after  so  glorious  a  campaign. 
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and  -WBM  made  earl  of  Athlone^  and  had  noble  re*    i^^^i* 


wards  for  the  great  service  he  had  done ;  though^ 
without  detracting  from  him,  a  large  share  of  all 
that  Tiras  done  was  due  to  some  of  the  general  offi* 
cers,  in  particular  to  Rouvigny,  made  upon  this  earl 
of  Galwaj,  to   Mackay,  and  Tahnash.     Old  Rou- 
vigny  being  dead,  hia  son  offered  his  service  to  the 
king,  who  unwillingly  accepted  of  it;  because  he 
knew  that  an  estate,  which  his  father  had  in  France, 
and  of  which  he  had  still  the  income,  would  be  im- 
mediately confiscated :  but  he  had  no  regard  to  that, 
and  heartily  engaged  in  the  king's  service,  and  has 
been  ever  since  employed  in  many  eminent  posts; 
in  all  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  that  great 
reputation,  both  for  capacity,  integrity,  courage,  and 
application,  as  well  as  success  in  most  of  his  under* 
takings,  that  he  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  great 
men  of  the  age :  and  to  crown  all,  he  is  a  man  of 
eminent  virtues,  great  piety,  and  zeal  for  religion. 

The  emperor's  afiiEdrs  in  Hungary  went  on  sue-  ASain  in 
cessfuUy  this  year,  under  the  command  of  prince  "'*"**^' 
Lewis  of  Baden;  though  he  committed  an  error, 
that  was  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him  :  his  stores 
lay  near  him,  in  great  boats  on  the  Danube :  but 
upon  some  design,  he  made  a  motion  off  from  that 
river;  of  which    the   grand  vizier  took    the   ad- 
vantage, and  got  into  his  camp»  between  him  and 
his  stores ;  so  he  must  either  starve,  or  break  through, 
to  come  at  his  provisions.     The  Turks  had  not  time 
to  fortify  themsdves  in  their  new  damp :  so  he  at- 
taclced  them  with  such  fury,  that  they  were  quite 
routed,  and  lost  camp  and  cannon,  and  a  great  part 
of  their  army  ;  the  grand  vizier  himself  being  killed. 
If  the  court  of  Vienna  had  really  desired  a  peace, 
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1(^91-  they  might  have  had  it,  upon  this  victory,  on  very 
easy  terms :  but  they  resolved  they  would  be  mas- 
ters  of  all  Transilvania ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  they 
undertook  the  siege  of  Great  Waradin,  which  they 
were  forced  to  turn  to  a  blockade :  so  that  it  fell 
not  into  their  hands  till  the  spring  following.  The 
emperor  was  led  on  by  the  prophecies,  that  assured 
him  of  constant  conquests,  and  that  he  should,  in 
conclusion,  arrive  at  Constantinople  itself:  so  that 
the  practices  of  those,  whom  the  French  had  gained 
about  him,  had  but  too  much  matter  to  work  on  in 
himself. 
The  max-       fj^^  ncws  of  the  total  reduction  of  Ireland  con- 

ims  of  the 

court  of  firmed  him  in  his  resolutions,  of  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Hungary.  It  was  reckoned  that  En^d, 
being  now  disengaged  at  home,  would,  with  the 
rest  of  thie  protestant  allies,  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
83  war  with  France.  And  the  two  chief  passions  in 
the  emperor's  mind  being  his  hatred  of  heresy  and 
his  hatred  of  France,  it  was  said,  that  those  about 
him,  who  served  the  interests  of  that  court,  per- 
suaded him  that  he  was  to  let  the  war  go  on  be- 
tween France,  and  those  he  esteemed  heretics; 
since  he  would  be  a  gainer,  which  side  soever  should 
lose  ;  either  France  would  be  humbled,  or  the  he- 
retics be  exhausted ;  while  he  should  extend  his 
dominions,  and  conquer  infidels:  the  king  had  a 
sort  of  regard  and  submission  to  the  emperor,  that 
he  had  to  no  other  prince  whatsoever :  so  that  he 
did  not  press  him,  as  many  desired  he  should,  to  ac- 
cept of  a  peace  with  the  Turks,  that  so  he  nught 
turn  his  whole  force  against  France  \ 

^  But  might  not   the  king     subdue  France  by  a  protesunt 
wish»  and  at  that  time  hope,  to     interest   only  ?   yet   see  what 
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Germany  was  now  more  entirely  united  in  one    iGgi 


common  interest  than  ever :  the  third  party,  that  The  sute  of 
the  French  had  formed,  to  obstruct  the  war,  were  ^^  ^^^^^ 
DOW  gone  off  firom  those  measures,  and  engaged 
in  the  general  interest  of  the  empire :   the    two 
northern  kings  had  some  satisfaction  given  them,  in 
point  of  trade,  that  so  they  might  maintain  their 
neutrality :  and  they  were  favourable  to  the  allies, 
though  not   engaged  with   them.     The    king   of 
Sweden,  whom  the  French  were  pressing  to  offer 
his  mediation  for  a  peace,  wrote  to  the  duke  of 
Hanover,  assuring  him,  he  would  never  hearken  to 
that  propodtion^  till  he  had  full  assurances  from  the 
Fren(h,that  they  would  own  the  present  govern- 
ment of  £nglaikd. 

TbsA  duke,  ivho  had  been  long  in  a  French  ma- a  moth 
Qagement,  did  now  break  off  all  commerce  with  that  ^ted* 
court,  and  entered  into  a  treaty,  both  with  the  em- 
peror and  with  the  king :  he  promised  great  sup- 
plies against  France  and  the  Turk,  if  he  might  be 
°^  an  elector  of  the  empire ;  in  which  the  king 
concurred  to  press  the  matter  so  earnestly,  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  that  they  agreed  to  it,  in  case  he 
could  gain  the  consent  of  the  other  electors ;  which 
the  emperor's  ministers  resolved  to  oppose,  under- 
hand, all  they  could.  He  quickly  gained  the  con- 
^Dt  of  the  greater  number  of  the  electors ;  yet  new 
objections  were  still  made.     It  was  said,  that  if  this 

followed    afterwards     in    the  "  was  to  make  an  express  offer' 

'("ine  of  this  history,  &c.    O.  "  of  his  majesty's  mediation.** 

'*  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  Ralph  in   his  History ^  vol.  ii. 

"  that  the  principal  article  in  p.  290,  who  adds  some  reasons 

*'  ^ir  William  Hussey's  instnic-  for  concluding,  that  this  was 

*'  uoni,  who  was  sent  ambassa-  done  with  the  emperor*s  con- 

**  dor  from  England  to  the  Port  currence.) 
'*  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 


\ 
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16^1.    was  granted,  another  electoorate  in  a  Pqpish  fiunily 
'  ought  also  to  be  created,  to  balance  the  adrantage 

that  this  gave  the  Lutherans :  and  they  moved  that 
Austria  should  be  made  an  electorate.  But  this 
was  so  much_opposed,  since  it  gave  the  emperor  two 
votes  in  the  electoral  collie,  that  it  was  let  fall. 
In  conclusion,  after  a  year's  n^otiation,  and  a  great 
opposition,  both  by  perish  and  protestant  princes, 
(some  of  the  latter,  considering  more  their  jealousiesi 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  than  the  interest  of  their 
religion,)  the  investiture  was  given,  with  the  tide  of 
84  elector  of  Brunswick,  and  great  marshal  of  the  em- 
pire. The  French  opposed  this  with  all  the  arti- 
fices they  could  set  at  work.  The  matter  lay  long 
in  an  unsettled  state;  nor  was  he  now  admitted 
into  the  college ;  it  being  said,  that  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  electors  must  be  first  had. 
AiRun  in  The  affairs  of  Savoy  did  not  go  on  so  prosperously 
^^^'  as  was  hoped  for :  Carafia,  that  commanded  the  im- 
perial army,  was  more  intent  on  raising  contribu- 
tions, than  on  carrying  on  the  war :  he  crossed  every 
good  motion  that  was  made  :  Montmelian  was  lost, 
which  was  chiefly  imputed  to  Caraffa;  the  young 
duke  of  Sdiombei^,  sent  thither  to  command  those 
troops  that  the  king  paid,  und^took  to  relieve  the 
place,  and  was  assured  that  mttiy  protestants  in 
Dauphiny  would  come  and  join  him.  But  Caraffa* 
and  indeed  the  court  of  Turin,  seined  to  be  more 
afraid  of  the  strength  of  heresy  than  of  the  power 
of  France;  and  chose  to  let  that  important  {^ 
fall  into  their  hands,  rather  than  'suffer  it  to  be  re- 
lieved by  those  they  did  not  like.  When  the  duke 
of  Savoy's  army  went  into  quarters,  Caraffa  obliged 
the  neighbouring  princes,  and  the  state  of  Genoa,  to 
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contribute  to  the  subsistence  of  the  imperial  drmy,  i6gi. 
threatening  them  otherwise  with  winter  quarters : 
so  that  how  ill  soever  he  managed  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy's concerns,  he  took  care  of  his  own.  He  was 
recalled,  upon  the  complaints  made  against  him  on 
all  hands ;  and  Caprara  was  sent  to  command  in  his 
room. 

The  irreatest  danger  lay  in  Flanders,  where  the  Th«  «*«*<» 

of  Baraiia 

feebleness  of  the  Spanish  government  did  so  exhaust  comnuuided 
and  weaken  the  whole  country,  that  all  the  strength  "** 
of  the  confederate  armies  was  scarce  able  to  defend 
it :  the  Spaniards  had  offered  to  deliver  it  up  to  the 
kin^^,  either  as  he  was  king  of  England,  or  as  he 
was  stadtholder  of  the  united  provinces  ^.     He  knew 
the  bigotry  of  the  people  so  well,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced it  was  not  possible  to  get  them  to  sulmiit  to 
a  protestant  government ;  but  he  proposed  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  who  seemed  to  have  much  heat,  and  an 
ambition  of  signalizing  himself  in   that  country, 
which  was  then  the  chief  scene  of  war:  and  he 
could  support  that  government  by  the  troops  and 
treasure  that  he  .might  draw  out  of  his  electorate : 
besides,  if  he  governed  that  country  well,  and  ac* 
quired  a  fame  in  arms,  that  might  give  him  a  pros- 
pect of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the 
right  of  his  electoress,  who,  if  the  house  of  Bourbon 
was  set  aside,  was  next  in  that  succession.     The 


^  (Ralph  think^that  the  offer 
made  to  the  king  was  do  more 
than  the  guardianship  or  go- 
vemmeDt  of  those  provinces, 
which  the  elector  of  Bavaria  af- 
terwards accepted  of,  for  that 
the  kings  of  Spain  were  of  no 
part  of  their  dominions  so  tena- 

VOL.  IV. 


cious,  as  of  Flanders,  both  be- 
cause it  was  their  ancient  pa- 
trimony, and  because  their  con- 
nections with  the  rest  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  depended 
principally  on  their  rights  of 
sovereignty  there.    Hut  vol.  ii. 

P-  33B) 
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i6g\.    Spaniards  agreed  to  this  proposal ;  but  they  would 


not  make  the  first  offer  of  it  to  that  dJector,  nor 
would  he  ask  it ;  and  it  stuck  for  some  time  at  this: 
85  but  the  court  of  Vienna  adjusted  the  matter,  by 
making  the  proposition,  which  the  dector  accepted : 
and  that  put  a  new  life  into  those  oppressed  and  mi- 
serable provinces. 
A  intioDof     TTiig  ^ns  the  general  state  of  affairs,  when  a  new 

parliftment.  ^  , 

session  of  parliament  was  opened  at  Westminster, 
and  then  it  appeared  that  a  party  was  avowedly 
formed  against  the  government.  They  dm*st  not 
own  that  before/while  the  war  of  Ireland  continued 
But  now,  since  that  was  at  an  end,  they  b^n  to 
infuse  into  all  people,  that  there  was  no  need  of 
keeping  up  a  great  land  army,  and  that  we  ou^t 
only  to  assist  our  aUies  with  some  auxiliary  troops, 
and  increase  our  force  at  sea.  Many  that  under- 
stood not  the  state  of  foreign  affairs,  were  drawn 
into  this  conceit ;  not  considering,  that  if  Flanden 
was  lost,  Holland  must  submit,  and  take  the  best 
terms  they  could  get.  And  the  conjunction  of  those 
two  great  powers  at  sea,  must  presendy  ruin  our 
trade,  and  in  a  little  time  subdue  us  entirely.  But 
it  was  not  easy  to  bring  all  people  to  apprehend  this 
aright ;  and  those  who  had  ill  intentions  would  not 
be  beaten  out  of  it,  but  covered  worse  designs  with 

m 

this  pretence :  and  this  was  still  kept  up  as  a  preju- 
dice against  the  king  and  his  government,  that  he 
loved  to  have  a  great  army  about  him;  and  that 
when  they  were  once  modeled,  he  would  never  part 
with  them,  but  govern  in  an  arbitrary  way,  as  soon 
as  he  had  prepared  his  soldiers  to  serve  his  ends. 
inbTkhl  Another  prejudice  had  more  colour,  and  as  bad 
*"^*  effects.     The  king  was  thought  to  love  the  Du^'^ 
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more  than  the  En^ish,  to  trust  more  to  theii^  and    1691. 
to  admit  them  to  more  freedom  with  him.    He  gave 
too  modi  occasion  to  a  general  disgust,  which  was 
spread  both  among  th^  English  officers  and  the  no- 
MKtj :  he  took  little  pains  to  gain  the  affections  of 
tke  nation ;  nor  did  he  constrain  himsielf  enough  to 
render  his  government  more  acceptable:  he  was 
shut  up  all  the  day  long ;  and  his  silence,  when  he 
admitted  any  to  ah  audience,  distasted   them  as 
mudi  as  if  they  hdd  been  denied  it.     The  earl  of 
Maittxirough  thought  that  the  great  services  he  had 
done  were  not  acknowledged  nor  rewarded,  as  they 
wcA  deserved ;  and  beg^n  to  speak  like  a  man  dis* 
contaiieL    And  the  strain  of  all  the  nation  almost 
WBS,  tbat  the  English  were  overlooked,  and  the 
JDWcft  were  ihe  only  persons  favoured  or  trusted  ^, 
Tin  was  national ;  and  the  En^sh  being  too  apt 
to  despbe  other  nations,  and  being  of  more  lively 
tempers  than  the  Dutch,  grew  to  express  a  contempt 
and  an  aversion  for  them,  that  went  almost  to  a  mu- 
tiny.   It  is  true,  the  Dtitch  behaved  themselves  so 
weD,  and  so  regularly  in  their  quarters,  and  pdid  for 
every  thing  so  punctually,  whereas  the  English  were  86 
qit  to  be  rude  and  exacting ;  espedaUy  those  who 
were  all  this  winter  coming  over  from  Ireland,  who 
had  been  so  long  in  an  enemy's  country,  that  they 


'  Tbe  real  cause  of  the  earl 
of  Marlborough's  disgrace  was 
nerer  cleared  up ;  it  is  general- 
ly supposed  that  king  William 
had  discovered  a  correspondence 
at  tbe  court  of  St.  Germains. 
The  king  was  certainly  in  the 
right  to  employ  some  Dutch  oiH- 
oers  flt  first,  as  the  English  were 


generally  novices  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  those  at  the  head  of  the 
service  suspected  of  attachment 
to  king  James.  Possibly  a  inore 
gracious  manner  to  the  English 
might  hare  prevented  much  of 
the  discontent.  H.  (Compare 
p.  90,  and  lord  Dartmouth's 
note  there.) 

L  2 
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J'^i*  were  not  edsily  brought  into  order ;  so  that  the 
common  people  were  generally  better  pleased  with 
the  Dutch  soldiers  than  with  their  own  countrymen, 
but  it  was  not  the  same  as  to  the  officers.  These 
seeds  of  discontent  were  carefiiUy  managed  by  the 
enemies  of  the  government;  and  by  those  means, 
matters  went  on  heavily  in  the  house  of  conunons. 
The  king  was  also  believed  to  be  so  tender,  in  every 
point  that  seemed  to  relate  to  his  prerogative,  that 
he  could  not  well  bear  any  thing  that  was  a  dimi- 
nution of  it :  and  he  was  said  to  have  taken  a  dis- 
like and  mistrust  of  all  those,  whose  notions  leaned 
to  public  liberty,  though  those  were  the  persons 
that  were  the  firmest  to  him,  and  the  most  zealous 
for  him.  The  men,  whose  notions  of  the  preroga^ 
tive  were  the  highest,  were  suspected  to  be  Jaco- 
bites :  yet  it  was  observed,  that  many  of  these  were 
much  courted,  and  put  into  employments,  in  which 
they  shewed  so  little  affection  to  the  government, 
and  so  close  a  correspondence  with  its  professed 
enemies,  that  it  was  geneiially  believed  they  intended 
to  betray  it.  The  blame  of  employing  these  men 
was  cast  on  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  as  the 
whigs  said,  infiised  into  the  king  jealousies  of  his 
best  Mends,  and  inclined  him  to  court  some  of  his 
bitterest  enemies. 

.  1 6^2.  The  taking  off  parliament  men,  who  complained 
of  grievances,  by  places  and  pensions,  was  believed 
to  be  now  very  generally  practised.  Seimour,  who 
had,  in  a  very  injurious  manner,  not  only  opposed 
every  thing,  but  had  reflected  on  the  king^s  title 
and  conduct,  was  this  winter  brought  into  the  trea* 
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siuy  and  the  cabinet  council  ^ :  yet  though  a  great 
opposition  was  made,  and  many  delays  contrived, 
all  the  money  that  was  asked  was  at  length  given. 
Among  the  bills  that  were  offered  to  the  king,  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  one  was  to  secure  the  judges 
salaries ;  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  king's  power  to 
stop  them.  The  judges  had  their  commission,  dur- 
ing their  good  behaviour;  yet  thdbr  salaries  were 
not  so  secured  to  them,  but  that  these  were  at  the 
king's  pleasure.  But  the  king  put  a  stop  to  this, 
and  refused  to  pass  the  bill :  for  it  was  represented 
to  him,  by  some  of  the  judges  themselves,  that  it 
was  not  fit  they  should  be  out  of  all  dependance  on 
the  court ;  though  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  hurt  in  making  judges  in  all  respects  free  and  in- 
dependent ^n  A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  in 


1692; 


^  Lord  Preston  had  accused 
him ;  but  there  being  no  other 
proof,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 
Upon  his  being  very  trouble- 
some to  the  court  in  the  house 
of  commons,  the  king  sent  for 
him,  and  told  him  lady  Dor- 
chester had  offered  to  be  a  se- 
cond witness,  but  if  he  would 
come  heartily  into  the  service, 
he  shoidd  be  a  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury ;  if  not,  he  should  be  pro- 
secuted. He  chose  to  be  a  lord 
of  the  treasury,  but  went  to  all 
bis  old  friends,  and  told  them 
be  had  done  nothing  to  their 
prejudice,  or  would,  but  must 
forbear  having  any  correspond- 
ence with  them  for  the  future, 
which  made  him  be  very  well 
rec^ved  by  them  again,  when 
the  court  turned  him  out ;  which 
they  soon  did,  having  brought 
him  in,  only  to  make  him  lose 
his  credit  with  the  other  side.  D. 
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*  ("  In  order  to  maintain 
both  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  in  the 
superior  courts,  it  is  enacted 
by  the  statute,  13  W.  III. 
c.  a.  that  their  commissions 
shall  be  made  (not,  as  for- 
merly, durante  bene  pUidto, 
but)  quamdiu  bene  se  geste^ 
rintf  and  their  salaries  ascer- 
tained and  established;  but 
that  it  may  be  lawful  to  re- 
move them  on  the  address  of 
both  houses  of  parliament. 
And  now,  by  the  noble  im- 
provements of  that  law  in  the 
statute  of  I  Geo.  III.  c.  23. 
enacted  at  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  the  king  him* 
self  from  the  throne,  ^  the 
judges  are  continued  in  theii' 
offices  during  their  good  be- 
haviour, notwithstanding  any 
demise  of  the  crown,  (whicfi 
was  formerly  held  immedi- 
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1093-    Irehtnd,  to  imnul  all  that  had  passed  in  king  James's 


g»r  parliament ;  to  confirm  anew  the  act  of  settlement ; 
and  to  do  all  other  things  that  the  b]x>ken  state  of 
that  imporerished  island  required,  and  to  grant  such 
supplies  as  they  could  raise,  and  as  the  state  oi  their 
affairs  would  permit. 
Affairs  ia       Affairs  in  Scotland  were  put  in  another  method ; 
lord  Tweedale  was  made  lord  chancellor,  and  not 
kmg  after  a  marquis  in  that  kingdom  :  lord  Melvill 
was  put  in  a  less  important  post ;  and  most  of  his 
creiEitures  were  laid  aside ;  but  several  of  those  who 
had  been  in  Montgomery's  plot  were  brought  into 
the  council  and  ministry.   Johnstoun,  who  had  been 
sent  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  was 
called  home,  and  made  secretary  o£  state  for  that 
kingdom '^r  it  b^an  soon  to  appear  in   Scothmd, 
how  ill  the  king  was  advised,  when  he  brought  in 
some  of  the  plotters  into  the  chief  posts  of  that  go- 
vernment :  as  this  disgusted  the  presbjrterians,  so  it 
was  very  visible,  that  those  pretended  converts  came 
into  his  service,  only  to  have  it  in  their  power  to 
deliver  up  that  kingdom  to  king  James :  they  scarce 
disguised  their  designs ;  so  that  the  trusting  such 
men  amazed  all  people.    The  presbyterians  had  very 
much  offended  the  king,  and  their  fury  was  instru- 
mental in  raising  great  jealousies  of  him  in  Eng- 
land :  he  well  foresaw  the  ill  effects  this  was  like  to 
have;  and  therefore  he  recommended  to  a  general 
assembly,  that  met  this  winter,  to  receive  the  epi- 
scopal dergy,  to  concur  with  them  in  the  govern- 


«« 


ately  to  vacate  their  seats,)  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 

**  and  their  full  salaries  are  ab-  England^  vol.  i.  p.  267.) 
"  solutely  secured  to  them  dur-  ^  The  same  who  is  niention- 

*'  ing  the  continuance  of  their  ed  in  the  former  vol.  p.  764. 0. 
*V  commissions.**      Blackstone's 
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of  the  church,  upon  their  desiring  to  be  ad-    iGgn. 
mittedi.and  in   case  the  asseraUy  could  not  be 
brought  to  consent  to  this,  the  king  ordered  it  to  be 
dissolved,  without  naming  any  other  time  or  place 
of  meeting.     It  was  not  hkdy  that  there  could  be 
any  agneement,  where  both  parties  were  so  much 
inflamed  (me  against  another;  and  those  who  had 
the  greatest  credit  with  both,  studied  rather  to  ex-^ 
asperate  than  to  soften  them.    The  episcopal  partjr 
carried  it  high ;  thej  gave  it  out  that  the  king  was 
now  theirs ;  and  that  they  were  willing  to  come  to 
a  concurrence  with  presbytery,  on  design  to  bring 
all  aibout  to  episcopacy  in  a  little  time :  the  presby- 
teriaos,  who  at  all  times  were  stiff  and  peevish,  were 
more  than  ordinarily  so  at  this  time :  they  were  jea- 
lous of  the  king ;  their  friends  were  now  disgraced, 
and  their  bitterest  en^nies  were  coming  into  &vour: 
so  they  were  surly,  and  would  abate  in  no  point  of 
ibeir  government :  and  upon  that,  the  assemUy  was 
dissolyed    But  they  pretended,  that  by  law  they 
had  a  right  to  an  annual  meeting,  from  which  no- 
thing could  cut  them  off;  for  they  said,  according 
to  a  distinction  much  used  among  them,  that  the 
king^s  power  of  calling  synods  and  assemblies  was  88 ' 
cumulative,  and  not  privative;  that  is,  he  might 
call  them  if  he  would,  and  appoint  time  and  place ; 
but  that,  if  he  did  not  call  them,  they  might  meet 
by  an  inherent  right  that  the  church  had,  which 
was  confirmed  by  law:   therefore  they  adjourned 
themsdves.     This  was  represented  to  the  king  as  a 
high  strain  of  insolence,  that  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  of  which  he  was  become  very  sensible : 
most  of  those,  who  came  now  into  his  service,  made 
it  their  business  to  incense  him  against  the  presby- 
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1692.    terians^  in  which  he  was  so  &r  engaged,  that  it  did 
alienate  that  party  much  from  him. 
Theaffiur       There  was,  at  this  time,  a  veiy  barbarous  mas- 
*''"^'  sacre  committed  in  Scotland,  which  she^v^ed  both  the 
cruelty  and  the  treachery  of  some  of  those,  who  had 
unhappily  insinuated  themselves  into  the  king's  con- 
fidence :  the  earl  of  Braidalbin  formed  a  scheme  of 
quieting  all  the  Highlanders,  if  the  king  would  give 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  doing  it^  which 
was  remitted  down  from  En^and ;  and  this  was  to 
be  divided  among  the  heads  of  the  tribes  or  dans  of 
the  Highlanders.    He  employed  his  emissaries  among 
them,  and  told  them,  the  best  service  they  could  do 
king  James  was  to  lie  quiet,  and  reserve  themsdves 
to  a  better  time ;  and  if  they  would  take  the  oaths, 
the  king  would  be  contented  with  that,  and  they 
were  to  have  a  share  of  this  sum,  that  was  sent  down 
to  buy  their  quiet ;  but  this  came  to  nothing ;  thw 
demands  rose  high ;  they  knew  this  lord  had  money 
to  distribute  among  them ;  they  believed  he  intended 
to  keep  the  best  part  of  it  to  himself;  so  they  asked 
more  than  he  could  give :  among  the  most  damour- 
ous  and  obstinate  of  these  were  the  Mackdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  who  were  believed  guilty  of  much  robbery 
and  many  murders ;  and  30  had  gained  too  much  by 
their  pilfering  war,  to  ^^^asily  brought  to  give  it 
over.     The  head  of  that  vMey  had  so  particularly 
provoked  lord  Braidalbin,  that  as  his  scheme  was 
quite  defeated,  by  the  opposition  that  he  raised,  so 
he  designed  a  severe  revenge.     The  king  had,  by  b 
proclamation,  offered  an  indemnity  to  all  the  High- 
landers that  had  been  in  arms  against  him,  upon 
their  coming  in  by  a  prefixed  day  to  take  the  oaths ; 
the  day  had  been  twice  or  thrice  prolonged ;  and  it 
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was  at  last  carried  to  the  end  of  the  jear  1691 ;    ^^• 


with  a  positive  threateniBg^^of  proceeding  to  mili- 
tary  execution  against  such  as  should  not  come  into 
his  obedience  by  the  last  day  of  December. 
All  were  so  terrified,  that  the^  came  in;   and 

IL 

even  that  Macdonald  went  to  the  governor  of  fort 
William,  on  the  last  of  December,  and  offered  to  89 
take  the  oaths ;  but  he,  being  only  a  military  man, 
could  not  or  would  not  tender  them;  and  Macdo- 
nald was  forced  to  seek  for  some  of  the  legal  magis- 
trates, to  tender  them  to  him.  The  snows  were 
then  fSallen,  so  four  or  five  days  passed  before  he 
could  come  to  a  magistrate;  he  took  the  oaths  in 
his  presence,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  January, 
when,  by  the  strictness  of  law,  he  could  claim  no 
benefit  by  it ;  the  matter  was  signified  to  the  coun* 
oil ;  and  the  person  had  a  reprimand  for  giving  him 
the  oaths  when  the  day  was  past. 

This  was  kept  up  from  the  king ;  and  the  earl  of 
Braidalbin  came  to  court,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
diligence,  and  to  bring  back  the  money,  since  he 
could  not  do  the  service  for  which  he  had  it.  He 
informed  against  this  Macdonald,  as  the  chief  per* 
son  who  had  defeated  that  good  design ;  and  that  he 
might  both  gratify  his  own  revenge,  and  render  the 
king  odious  to  all  the  Highlanders,  he  proposed,  that 
orders  should  be  sent  for  a  military  execution  on 
those  of  Qlencoe.  An  instruction  was  drawn  by  the 
secretary  of  state  s,  to  be  both  signed  and  counter* 

8  Master  of  Stair,  (Dalrym*  death  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  who 

pie,)  &ther  of  the  late  earl  of  could  scarcely  bear  the  sight  of 

Stair,  one  of  the  duke  of  Marl-  him.     He  sustained  his  cha- 

borough's    principal    generals,  racter  there  with  great  ability, 

sent  ambassador  to  France  by  spirit,  and  dignity,  as  a  British 

George   the   firsts  before   the  minister  should  especially  do  at 
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1692.  signed  by  the  king,  (that  so  he  mi^  bear  no  part 
of  the  blame,  but  that  it  might  lie  wholly  on  tk 
king,)  that  such  as  had  not  taken  the  oaths  by  the 
time  limited,  should  be  shut  out  of  the  benefit  of  the 
indemnity,  and  be  received  only  upon  mercy.  But 
wheit  it  was  found,  that  this  would  not  authorize 
what  was  iatended,  a  second  order  was  got  to  be 
signed  and  countersigned,  that  if  the  Glenooe  men 
could  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Highlanders, 
some  examples  might  be  made  of  them,  in  order  to 
strike  t&crar  into  the  rest.  The  king  signed  this, 
without  any  inquiry  about  it ;  for  he  was  too  aptto 
sign  papers  in  a  hurry^  without  exanuning  the  im- 
portance of  them.  This  was  one  effect  of  his  slof • 
ness  in  despatching  business :  for  as  he  was  apt  to 
sufiior  things  to  run  on,  till  there  was  a  great  heap 
of  papsn  laid  befiosre  him ;  so  then  he  signed  them  a 
little  too  precipitately.  But  all  this  while  the  king 
knew  nothing  of  Macdonald's  offering  to  take  the 
oaths,  within  the  time,  nor  of  his  having  taken 
them  soon  after  it  was  past,  when  he  came  to  a  pro- 
per magbtrate.  As  these  orders  were  sent  down, 
the  secretary  of  state  writ  many  private  letters  to 
Leringstoun,  who  commanded  in  Scotland,  giving 
him  a  strict  charge  and  particular  directions  for  the 
execution  of  them :  and  he  ordered  the  passes  in  the 
valley  to  be  kept,  describing  them  so  minutely,  that 
the  orders  were  certainly  drawn  by  one  who  knew 
the  country  welL    He  gave  also  a  positive  direction, 

that  court  O.  (Ralph  obBerreSy  might  have  been  instrumental 

that  if  lord  Braidalbin  was  a  to  the  massacre  by  his  rep^^' 

Jacobite,  the  master  of  Stair  sentations  at  coui%  Stair  was 

was  not»  any  more  than  his  bro-  the  man,  who  took  such  ptf  d^ 

ther  secretary  Johnston ;    and  to  make  it  as  terrible  as  ^ 

that  how  far  soever  Braidalbin  sible.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  333*) 
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tMnofdsoiDen  should  be  taken,  that  so  the  execu-  1^2. 
tioD  ndglit  be  as  terrible  as  was  possible.  He  pressed  77 
this  upon  Levingstoun,  with  strains  c£  vehemence, 
tlut  looked  as  if  there  was  something  more  than  or- 
diBsrj  in  it ;  he  indeed  grounded  it  on  his  zeal  for 
the  king's  sendee,  adding,  that  such  rebels  and  mur* 
derers  should  be  made  examples  of. 

In  February,  a  company  was  sent  to  Glencoe,  who 
were  kindly  received,  'and  quartered  over  the  valley; 
tbe  udifQ)itants  thinking  themselves  safe,  and  look- 
ing finr  no  hostilitieB :  after  they  had  stayed  a  week 
amoDg  them,  the^  took  their  time  in  tbe  night,  and 
luBed  sboat  six  and  thirty  of  them,  the  rest  taking 
the  alinii,  and  escaping :  this  raised  a  mighty  oot- 
crjf  ad  was  published  hj  the  French  in  their  ga^ 
2ette^  and  by  the  Jacdbites  in  their  libels,  to  cast  a 
reprtMch  on  the  king's  govemnaent,  as  cruel  and 
bariiarDus ;  though  in  all  other  instances  it  had  ap» 
peared,  ihat  his  own  inclinations  were  gentle  and 
mild,  rather  to  an  excess.     The  king  sent  orders  to 
ioquiie  into  the  matter ;  but  when  the  letters,  writ 
upon  this  business,  were  all  examined,  which  I  my- 
self read,  it  appeared,  that  so  many  were  involved  in 
the  matter,  that  the  king's  gentleness  prevailed  on 
Um  to  a  fault ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  dis- 
missing only  the  master  of  Stair  from  his  service  '^ : 
the  Hi^^ilanders  were  so  inflamed  with  this,  that  they 
were  put  in  as  forward  a  disposition  as  the  Jacobites 
wished  for,  to  have  rebelled  upon  the  first  favourable 
opportunity :  and  indeed  the  not  punishing  this  with 

^  (It  was  not  till  the  year  the  beginning  of  his  account  of 

1695,  that  the  dismiMion  took  this  p^dious  and  unjustifiable 

place  of  this  secretary  of  state,  slaughter.    On  the  fact  more  is 

whom  the  bishop  mentions  in  said  below,  in  p.  i56»&c.) 
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1692.    a  due  rigour,  was  the  greatest  blot  in  this  whole 
reign,  and  had  a  very  ill  effect  in  alienating  that 
nation  from  the  king  and  his  government. 
The  eari  of      An  incident  happened  near  the  end  of  this  ses- 

M&rlho- 

roaghdis-  sion,  that  had  very  ill  effects;  which  I  unwillingly 
^^^'^''^      mention,  because  it  cannot  be  told  without  some  re- 
flections on  the  memory  of.  the  queen,  whom  I  al- 
ways honoured,  beyond  aU  the  persons  I  had  ever 
known.     The  earl  of  Nottingham  came  to  the  eari 
of  Marlborough,  with  a  message  fit)m  the  king,  tell- 
ing him,  that  he  had  no  more  use  for  his  service, 
*and  therefore  he  demanded  all  his  commissioni 
What  drew  so  sudden  and  so  hard  a  message  was 
not  known:  for  he  had  been  with  the  king  that 
morning,  and  had  parted  with  him  in  the  ordinaiy 
manner.     It  seemed  some  letter  was  intercepted, 
which  gave  suspicion :  it  is  certain,  that  he  thought 
he  was  too  little  considered,  and  that  he  had,  upon 
many  occasions,  censured  the  king's  conduct,  and 
reflected  on  the  Dutch  *.     But  the  original  cause  of 
his  disgrace  arose  from  another  consideration;  the 


■  The  earl  of  Nottingham 
told  me,  there  was  a  design 
upon  France,  in  which  lord 
Marlborough  was  to  have  been 
employed :  success  depended 
upon  secrecy;  but  lord  Marl- 
borough told  it  to  his  lady,  and 
she  to  lady  Fitzharding;  who 
told  it  to  lord  Colchester,  and 
he  acquainted  the  king  with  it, 
and  how  he  came  by  it :  which 
was  the  true  cause  of  his  dis- 
grace, besides  some  very  disre- 
spectful things  he  had  said  of 
the  king's  person  and  govern* 
ment  to  the  old  duke  of  Bol- 
ton, of  which  he  had  informed 


the  king.  But  that  was  some 
time  before  this  happened,  and 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
the  bishop  knew  this,  which 
makes  me  suspect  his  whole 
paragraph,  as  well  as  roaur 
more  in  this  second  volume^ 
to  have  been  very  much  altered 
by  her  grace  of  Marlborough's 
directions:  Tom  Burnet  bar- 
ing, as  I  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed,  sent  the  original  to 
her  grace,  for  her  perusal,  be- 
fore it  was  published.  D.  (Com- 
pare the  earl  of  Hardwicke's 
note  at  the  next  page.) 
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prinoesB  thought  herself  too  much  n^ected  by  the    1692. 
king,  whose  cold  way  towards  her  was  soon  ob- 
served:  after  the  king  was  on  the  throne,  no  pro- 
pootbns  were  made  to  her  of  a  settlement^  nor  any  91 
advaooes  of  money.    So  she,  thinking  she  was  to  be 
kepi  in  a  necessitous  dependance  on  the  court,  got 
some  to  move  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  year 
1690,  when  they  Were  in  the  debate  concerning  the 
revenue,  that  she  should  have  assignments  suitable 
to  ha  dignity.     This  both  king  and  queen  took 
amiss  from  her ;  the  queen  complained  more  parti- 
cularly, that  she  was  then  ill,  after  her  lying  in  of 
the  duke  of  Glocester  at  Hampton  Ciourt,  and  that 
she  hendf  was  treating  her  and  the  young  child 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  and  that  yet  such 
a  motkm  was  made,  before  she  had  tried,  in  a  pri- 
vate way,  what  the  king  intended  to  assign  her. 
The  princess,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  she  knew  the 
que^  was  a  good  wife,  submissive  and  obedient  to 
eveiy  thing  that  the  king  desired ;  so  she  thought, 
the  best  way  was  to  have  a  settlement  by  act  of  par- 
liament :  ^n  the  other  hand,  the  custom  had  always 
been,  that  the  royal  &mily  (a  prince  of  Wales  not 
excepted)  was  kept  in  a  dependance  on  the  king, 
and  had  no  allowance  but  from  his  mere  favour  and 
kindness  ^ ;  yet  in  this  case,  in  which  the  princess 
was  put  out  of  the  succession  during  the  king's  life, 
it  seemed  reasonable,  that  somewhat  more  than  or- 
<iinary  should  be  done  in  consideration  of  that.    The 
^t  passed,  allowing  her  a  settlement  of  fifty  thou- 
^sand  pounds.     But  upon  this  a  coldness  followed, 

^  rhis  may  be  good  policy  in     of  this  matter  have  their  evils* 
some  ooimtnes,  but,  it  may  be     which  I  have  seen.  0« 
otherwise  in  this.    Both  sides 
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1692.  between  not  onlj  the  king,  birt  even  the  qneen  and 
the  princess.  And  the  blame  of  this  motion  was 
cast  on  the  countess  of  Marlborough,  as  most  in  &- 
your  with  the  princess :  and  this  had  contributed 
much  to  alienate  the  king  from  her  husband,  and 
had  disposed  him  to  receive  ill  impressions  of  him. 
A  breach  Upou  his  disgrace,  his  lady  was  forbid  the  court; 
the^^MQ  the  princess  would  not  submit  to  this ;  she  thou^t, 
^D^.  ^^^  ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  what  persons  she 
pleaded  about  herself.  And  when  the  queen  insisted 
on  the  thing,  she  retired  from  the  court.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  ill  offices  dcme  on  all  hands,  as  there 
were  some  that  pressed  the  princess  to  submit  to 
the  queen,  as  well  as  others  who  pressed  the  queen 
to  pass  it  over ;  but  without  effect :  both  had  en- 
gaged  themselves,  before  they  had  well  reflected  on 
the  consequences  of  such  a  breach :  and  the  matter 
went  so  &r,  that  the  queen  ordered,  that  no  public 
honours  should  be  shewed  the  princess^  besides  many 
other  lesser  matters,  which  I  unwillingly  reflect  on, 
because  I  was  much  trouUed  to  see  the  queen  cany 
such  a  matter  so  far :  and  the  breach  continued  to 
the  end  of  her  life.  The  eneniies  of  the  govern- 
ment tried  what  could  be  made  of  this,  to  create 
distractions  among  us ;  but  the  princess  gave  no  en- 
92  couragement  to  them  K  So  that  this  misunderstand- 
ing had  no  other  effect,  but  that  it  gave  enemies 
much  ill-natured  joy,  and  a  secret  spitefhl  diver- 
sion". 

*  Bishop  Burnet  was  quite  tampering  with  the  court  o\ 

i^orant  of  the  plots  of  these  St.  Uermains.  H. 
times,  or  his  editor  has  cur-  ^  The  bishop  very  unjustly 

tailed  the  manuscript.  The  earl  endeavours  to    throw  all  the 

of  Marlborough  is  proved  by  scandalous    treatment  of  th^ 

later  discoveries  to  have  been  princess     upon     the 
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The  king  gave  Russel  the  command  of  the  fleet ;    1692. 
though  he  had  put  himself  in  ill  terms  with  him,  by  Ruaaei 
jSKsang  to  know  the  grounds  of  the  eaii  of  Marlbo.;^^"^"^ 
rough's  disgrace :  he  had  not  only  lived  it  great 
fixndship  with  him,  but  had  carried  the  first  mes- 
sages  that  had  passed  between  him  and  the  king, 
when  he  went  over  to  Holland ;  he  almost  upbraided 
the  king  with  the  eail  of  Marlborough's  service, 
who,  as  he  said,  had  set  the  crown  on  his  head  ^ 
Rnssdi  also  came  to  be  in  ill  terms  with  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who,  as  he  thought,  supported  a  faction 
among  the  flag  officers  against  him ;  and  he  fell  in«* 
deed  mto  so  ill  an  humour,  on  many  accounts,  that 
he  aeemed  to  be  for  some  time  in  doubt,  whether  he 
ought  to  undertake  the  command  of  the  fleet,  or 
nc€:  I  tried,  at  the  desire  of  some  of  hb  friends,  to 
soften  him  a  little,  but  without  success. 
The  king  went  over  to  Holland  in  March,  to  pre- 


thoo^ti  he  knew  she  did  no* 
tUog  bat  as  she  was  ordered 
by  the  long ;  as  he  did,  that  the 
messi^  to  the  princess  was  to 
part  with  kdy  Marlborough 
iminediately,  or  remove  her- 
kIT  out  of  her  lodgings  at  the 
Cockpit;  (whidi  king  Charles 
the  second  bought  of  lord  Dan- 
by  for  her  use  when  she  was 
romed;)  which  she  instantly 
(fid,  and  was  carried  in  a  sedan 
to  Sion,  bebg  then  with  child, 
without  any  guard  or  decent 
mendance ;  where  she  miscar- 
ried, and  all  people  forbid  wait- 
ing upon  her ;  which  was  com- 
p&d  with  by  every  body  but 
the  dnke  of  Somerset,  whose 
house  she  was  in,  and  lord  Ro- 
chester, who  was    her   uncle. 


After  she  removed  to  Berkely 
house,  the  minister  of  St. 
Jameses  was  commanded  not  to 
show  her  the  respect  that  was 
due  to  the  royal  family ;  which 
he  refused  to  obey,  in  respect 
to  their  migesties,  (as  he  sent 
them  word,)  knowing  the  near 
relation  she  had  to  them.  I 
cannot  tell  what  spiteful  ill- 
natured  |)eople  he  might  con- 
verse with  in  secret,  but  the  na- 
tion in  general  Were  so  much 
offended  at  the  indignities  she 
received,  that  after  her  sister 
died,  king  William,  when  he 
had  nobody  else  to  lay  it  upon, 
was  glad  to  make  up  the  mat- 
ter as  fast  as  he  could.  D. 
«>  (See  vol.  i.  p.  766.) 
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1692.    pare  for  an  early  campaign.     He  intimated  some- 


what in  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  of  a  descent 
designed  upon  France ;  but  we  had  neither  men  nor 
A  descent  moucj  to  cxccute  it  P.  And,  while  we  were  pleasing 
prep«fed°b7  our  sclvcs  with  the  thoughts  of  a  descent  in-France, 
king  James.  ^^  Jamcs  was  preparing  for  a  real  one  in  England. 
It  was  intended  to  be  mad^  in  the  end  of  April :  he 
had  about  him  fourteen  thousand  English  and  Irish; 
and  marshal  Belfonds  was  to  accompany  him,  with 
about  three  thousand  French.  They  were  to  sail 
from  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue,  and  some  other 
places  in  Normandy,  and  to  land  in  Sussex,  and 
from  thence  to  march  with  all  haste  to  London.  A 
transport  fleet  was  also  brought  thither :  they  were 
to  bring  over  only  a  small  number  of  horses;  for 
their  party,  in  England,  undertook  to  furnish  them 
with  horses  at  their  landing.  At  the  same  time,  the 
king  of  France  was  to  march  with  a  great  army  into 
Flanders ;  and  he  reckoned,  that  the  descent  in 
England  would  either  have  succeeded,  since  there 
was  a  very  small  force  left  within  the  kingdom ;  or 
at  least,  that  it  would  have  obliged  the  king'  to  come 
over,  with  some  of  his  English  troops :  and  in  that 
case,  which  way  soever  the  war  of  England  had 
ended,  he  should  have  mastered  Flanders,  and  so 
forced  the  States  to  submit :  and,  in  case  other  de- 
signs had  &iled,  there  was  one  in  reserve,  managed 
by  the  French  ministry,  and  by  Luxembuigh,  of  as- 
sassinating the  king,  which  would  have  brought 
about  all  their  designs.     The  French  king  seemed 

P  (Ralph  observes,   that   in  whole  of  this  paragraph  as  roid 

the  copies  of  the  king's  speech  of  all  foundation.  See  his  H^ 

now  extant,  no  such  intimation  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p*  33'-) 
can  be  found,  and  sets  aside  the 
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to  think  the  project  was  so  well  laid,  that  it  could    1(593. 
noi  miscarTy:  for  he  said  publicly,  before  he  set  out, 
that  he  was  going  to  make  an  end  of  the  war.     We98 
in  fiagland  were  all  this  while  very  secure,  and  did 
aot  apprehend  we  were  in  any  danger.     Both  the 
ksDg  and  his  secretaries  were  much  blamed,  for  tak- 
ing 90  little  care  to  procure  intelligence:  if  the  winds 
had  favoured  the  French,  they  themselves  would 
have  brought  us  the  first  news  of  their  design"!;  they 
sent  over  some  persons,  to  give  their  friends  notice, 
hut  a  very  few  days  before  they  reckoned  they 
should  be  on  our  coast :  one  of  these  was  a  Scotch- 
man, md  brought  the  first  discovery  to  Johnstoun  ^ : 
ordets  were  presently  sent  out,  to  bring  together 
sucb  ftroes  as  lay  scattered  in  quarters ;  and  a  squa- 
dron of  our  fleet,  that  was  set  to,  sea,  was  ordered  to 
lay  00  the  coast  of  Normandy :  but  the  heaveQS 
feugbt  against  them  more  effectually  than  we  could 
have  done.    There  was,  for  a  whole  month  together, 
sod)  a  storm  that  lay  on  their  coast,  that  it  was  not 
possiUe  for  them  to  come  out  of  ^their  ports;  nor 
could  marshal  D'Estrees  come  about  with  the  squa- 
dron fiom  Toulon,  so  soon  as  was  expected.    In  the 
kgimdng  of  May,  about  forty  of  our  ships  were  on 
tbe  coast  of  Normandy,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
destroy  their  transport  ships:   upon  which,  orders 
vere  sent  to  marshal  Tourville,  to  sail  to  the  chan- 
id,  and  fight  the  English  fleet.     They  had  a  west- 
otjr  wind  to  bring  them  within  the  channel :  but 

*}  (The  contrary  to  this  as-  same  writer.    See  p.  346 — 348 

ttrioa  is  proved  from  the  ga*  of  vd.  ii.  of  his  Hist.) 
^es  bf  Ralph ;  and  the  care         '  Before  mentioned,  p.  87.  O. 

^f  die  gofemnMnt  to  make  the  (See  in  vol.  i.  p.  764,  some  ac* 

4eet  as  strong  as  possible  is  count  of  him.) 
'^kewise  shewn  in  detail  by  the 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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1692.  then  the  wind  struck  into  the  ieast,  and  stood  so  long 
there,  that  it  both  brought  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
brought  about  our  great  ships.  By  this  means,  oiur 
whole  fleet  was  joined :  so  that  Tourville'^  design, 
of  getting  between  the  several  squadrons  that  coni- 
posed  it,  was  lost*  The  king  of  France,  being  then 
in  Flanders,  upon  this  change  of  wind,  sent  orders 
to  Tourville  not  to  fight :  yet  the  vessel  that  carried 
these  was  taken,  and  the  duplicate  of  these  orders, 
^  that  was  sent  by  another  conveyance,  came  not  to 
him  till  the  day  after  the  engagement. 
A  great  vie- .    On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  Russel  came  up  with 

'  the  French,  and  was  almost  twice  their  number; 
yet  not  above  the  half  of  his  ships  could  be  brought 
into  the  action,  by  reason  of  the  winds :  Rook,  one 
of  his  admirals,  was  thought  more  in  fault  ^  The 
number  of  the  ships  that  engaged  was  almost  equal; 
our  men  said,  that  the  French  neither  shewed  cou- 
rage nor  skill  in  the  action ;  the  night  and  a  fog 
sqmrated  the  two  fleets,  after  an  engagement  that 
had  lasted  some  hours.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
French  ships  drew  near  their  coasts;  but  Russel 
not  casting  anchor,  as  the  French  did,  was  cairied 

'  out  by  the  tide :  so  next  morning  he  was  at  some 
djs^nce  from  them  ^  A  great  part  of  the  French 
fleet  sailed  westward,  through  a  dangerous  sea,  called 
the  race  of  Aldemey:  Ashby  was  sent  to  pursue 
94 them:  and  he  followed  them  some  leagues:  but 
then,  the  pilots  pretending  danger,  he  came  back; 
so  twenty-six  of  them,  whom  if  Ashby  had  pursued, 

*  That  does  not  appear  from  superior,  but  the  whole  of  ciox 

th?  accounts.   H.  fleet,  from  Russers  account,  did 

^  The  French  were  well  beat  not  come  into  the  engagemeDt 

in  the  action,  and  fairly  ran  for  H. 
it.     Our   number  was  greatly 
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by  an  appearance,  he  had  destroyed  them  afl,  got  1(592. 
into  St.  Malo's.  Russel  came  up  to  the  French  ad- 
miral,  and  the  other  ships  that  had  drawn  near 
their  coasts ;  Delaval  burnt  the  admiral  and  his  two 
seconds:  and  Rook  burnt  sixteen  more  before  La 
Hogu^  ". 

It  was  believed,  that  if  this  success  had  been  pur-  Bat  not  foi. 

sued  with  vigour,  considering  the  consternation  with  might  ZL 

which  the  French  were  struck  upon  sudi  an  unusual*^"' 

and  surprising  blow,  that  this  victory  might  have 

been  carried  much  farther  than  it  was.     But  Russel 

was  provoked  by  some  letters  and  orders  that  the 

earl  of  Nottinghitm  sent  him  from  the  queen,  which 

he  tliought  were  the  effects  of  ignorance ;  and  upon 

that  he  fell  into  a  crossness  of  disposition ;  he  found 

fault  with  every  order  that  was  sent  him ;  but  would 

<^er  no  advices  on  his  part.     And  he  came  soon 

after  to  St.  Helens ;  which  was  much  censured ;  for 

though  the  disabled  ships  must  have  been  sent  in, 

yet  there  was  no  such  reason  for  bringing  in' the 

rest,  that  were  not  touched.   Cross  winds  kept  them 

long  in  port;  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  summer 

was  spent  before  he  went  out  again.     The  Frendi 

had  recovered  out  of  the  first  disorder,  that  had 

quite  dispirited  them.     A  descent  in  France  came 

to  be  thought  on  when  it  was  too  late :  about  seven 

thousand  men  were  shipped ;  and  it  was  intended  to 

land  them  at  St.  Maio's ;  but  the  seamen  were  of 

opinion,  that  neither  there  nor  any  where  else  a  de^* 

scent  was  then  practicable.     They  complained  that 

"  Was  it  for  burning  sixteen  elae  to  support  a  partj  lie,  that 

of  the  enemy's  ships,  or  the  he  would  willingly  have  pass 

winds  not  serving,  that  Rook  for  a  truth,  because  he  liated 

was  so  much  in  fault }  for  the  the  man.    D. 
hishop   has    specified    nothing 
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iGg24  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  ignorant  of  sea  affain, 
and  yet  that  he  set  on  propositions  relating  to  them 
without  consulting  seamen,  and  sent  orders  which 
could  not  be  obeyed  without  endangering  tte  whole 
fleet.  So  the  men,  who  were  thus  shipped,  lay  some 
days  on  board,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  counsds: 
but  that  we  might  not  appear  too  ridiculous,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  landing  them  again  in  Eni^and, 
the  king  ordered  them  to  be  sent  over  to  Flandars^ 
after  they  had  been  for  some  weeks  on  shipboard;  and 
so  our  campaign  on  the  sea,  that  began  so  gloriously, 
^  had  a  poor  conclusion.  The  common  reflection  that 
was  made  on  our  conduct  was,  that  the  providence 
of  God,  and  the  valour  of  our  men,  had  given  us  a 
victory,  of  which  we  knew  not  what  use  we  should 
make :  and,  which  was  worse,  our  merchants  com- 
plained of  great  losses  this  summer ;  for  the  Fresdi 
having  laid  up  their  fleet,  let  tl^r'  seamen  go  and 
serve  in  privateers,  with  which  they  watched  all  the 
motions  of  our  trade :  and  so,  by  an  odd  reverse  of 
95  things,  as  we  made  no  considerable  losses  when  the 
French  were  masters  of  our  sea  two  years  before,  so 
now,  when  we  triumphed  on  that  element,  our  ma*- 
chants  suffered  the  most.  The  conclusicm  of  all  was, 
Russel  complained  of  the  ministry,  particularly  of 
the  earl  of  Nottingham;  and  they  complained  no 
less  of  him  ^ ;  and  the  merchants  complained  of  the 


*  The  earl  of  Nottingham 
had  been  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty  in  king  Charles 
the  second's  reign,  and  peeked 
himself  upon  understanding  sea 
affiurs,  though  he  gave  little  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  seamen  at  that 
time;  (the  duke  of  York  in  a 
letter  from  Scotland  says,  *'  As 


"  to  Mr.  Finch,  I  could  not 
"  help  disapproving  some  things 

"  he  did  at  the  adminlt;,  and 
"  thought  others  more  m  ^ 
"  right,  but  never  did  him  mJ 
"  unkindness ;")  and,  in  trm^ 
all  men  that  had  been  bred  to 
that  profession  unanimously  a* 
greed,  .that  he  was  totally  ¥' 
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adnnraltj:  but  they  in  their  own  defence  said,  that    i^^- 
we  had  not  ships  nor  seamen  both  to  furnish  out  a 
great  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  to  send  out  con- 
Toys  for  securing  the  trade. 

in  Flanders,  the  design,  to  which  the  French  a  design  to 
tHBted  most,  failed :  that  was  laid  for  assassinating  thHing. 
the  king:  one  Grandval  had  been  in  treaty  with 
LouYoy  about  it;  and  it  was  intended  to  be  executed 
the  finrmer  year.  He  joined  with  Du  Mont  to  follow 
the  kmg  and  shoot  him,  as  he  was  riding  about  in 
his  ordinary  way,  moving  slowly,  and  visiting  the 
posts  of  his  army.   The  king  of  France  had  lost  two 
numsteni,  one  after  another.     Seignelay  died  first, 
who  had  no  extraordinary  genius,  but  he  knew  all 
his  Mhefs  methods,  and  pursued  them  so,  that  he 
^reraed  himself  both  by  his  father^s  maxima  and 
with  his  tools.     Louvoy  did  not  survive  him  long ;  ' 
he  had  more  fire^  and  so  grew  nneasy  at  the  autho- 
rity miy^gm  de  Maintetion  took  in  things  which  she 
could  not  understand :  and  was  in  conclusion  so  un« 
acceptable  to  the  king,  that  once,  when  he  flung  his 
Imndle  of  papers  down  upon  the  floor  before  him, 
apon  some  provocation,  the  king  lifted  up  his  cane ; 
but  the  lady  held  him  from  doing  more  y :  yet  thiat 


DoniDt  in  their  science,  and  were 
highly  provoked,  when  ever  he 
pretoided  to  contradict,  or  give 
them  directions.  D. 

>  Louvoy's  insolence  deserv- 
ed this ;  but  it  would  have  had 
more  of  dignity,  if  the  king  had 
taken  another  method  of  pu- 
nishment. Queen  Elizabeth's 
striking  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
more  excusable,  as  the  provo- 
cation was  greater,  lind  more 
daring;  but  she  should  have 


left  him  to  a  legal  correction, 
which  might  at  that  time  have 
been  severely  inflicted  upon 
him.  It  hurt  her,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  his  ruin ;  for  he 
never  forgot  or  forgave  it,  or 
was  ever  cool,  or  master  of 
himself  afterwards.  Some  say 
his  death  was  the  cause  of 
hers.  Princes  should  be  very 
cautious  how  they  aflront  or  re- 
cent personally.   O. 
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169^.    aflfront,  as  was  given  out,  sunk  so  deep  into  Louvoy's 

spiiits»  that  he   died  suddenly ,  a  few  days  after. 

Some  said  it  was.  of  an  apoplexy ;  others  suspected 
poison ;  for  a  man  that  knew  so  many  secrets  would 
haye  been  dangerous,  if  he  had  outlived  his  favour. 
His  son  Barbesieux  had  the  survivance  of  his  plac^ 
and  continued  in  it  for  some  years ;  but,  as  he  was 
young,  so  he  had  not  a  capacity  equal  to  the  post 
He  found,  among  his  father's  papers,  a  memorandam 
of  this  design  of  Grandval's ;  so  he  sent  for  him,  and 
resolved  to  pursue  it;  in  which  madam  de  Main- 
tenoQ  concurred,  and  Luxemburgh  was  trusted  with 
the  direction  of  it.  Du  Mont  retired  this  winter  to 
Zell,  as  one  that  had  forsaken  the  French  service : 
£rom  some  practices  and  discourses  of  his  a  suspidon 
arose,  of  which  sir  William  Colt,  the  king's  envoy 
there,  gave  notice :  so  one  Leefdale,  a  Dutch  pajast, 
was  secretly  sent  to  Paris,  as  a  person  that  would 
enter  into  the  design ;  but,  in  reality,  went  on  pur- 
pose to  discover  it. 
96  Grandval  and  he  came  back  to  Flanders  to  set 
ra^l^r  ^^^^  i^5  "^w*  Leefdale  brought  him  into  a  party  that 
it»  Bod  con-  seized  on  him :  both  king  James  and  his  queen  were, 
as  Grandval  said,  engaged  in  the  design ;  one  Par- 
ker, whom  they  employed  in  many  black  designs, 
had  concerted  the  matter  v^th  Grandval,  as  he  con- 
fessed, and  had  carried  him  to  king  James,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  go  on  with  it,  and  promised  great 
rewards  ^'.   When  Grandval  saw  there  was  full  proof 

*  He  was  my  mother's  uncle ;  under  the  parliament  and  Crom- 

bred  up  in  very  different  prin-  well.     This  son  of  his  took  to 

ciples ;  whose  father,   a   very  arms,  became  devoted  to  king 

worthy  man,  had  been  in  much  James,  was  a  colonel  in  his  ar- 

public  business,  particularly  in  my,  and  followed  his  fortunes, 

the  management  of  the  excise,  Ue  was  a  protestant,  and  coo* 
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agaiort  iuLm,  he  confessed  the  whole  series  of  the 
management,  without  staying  till  he  were  put  to  the 
torture.     Mr.  Morel,  of  Berne,  a  famous  medalist, 
(wko  had  for  some  years  the  charge  of  the  French 
img's  cabinet  of  medals,  but  being  a  protestant,  and 
lefufflDg  to  change  his  religion,  was  kept  a  close  pri- 
soner in  the  Bastile  for  seven  years,)  was  let  out  in 
April  this  year.    And  before  he  left  Paris,  his  cu- 
riosity carried   him  to  St.  Oermains,  to  see  king 
James:  he  happaied  both  to  go  and  come  back  in 
the  coach  with  Orandval ;  and  while  he  was  there, 
he  saw  him  in  private  discourse  with  king  James : 
GraDdval  was  full  of  this  project,  and,  according  to 
the  Fieoch  way,  he  talked  very  loosely  to  Morel, 


iGg24 


^okmIio;  but  there  was  nothing 
^  was  the  most  desperate, 
oreren  wicked,  which  he  would 
oot  ittve  aadertaken  for  the  ser- 
^of  his  master,  from  a  strange 
notion  of  &delity  and  honour. 
He  was  in  all  respects  a  fit  in- 
itnimeDt  for  this  work.  He 
had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of 
which  he  forced  away  into 
France,  bat  he  soon  got  from 
him,  and  came  back,  and  re- 
sorted to  my  father  for  protec- 
tion ;  who,  in  conjunction  with 
sir  Charles  Hara,  (afterwards 
lord  Tyrawley,)  his  uncle-in- 
^w,  procured  a  commission  in 
(he  army  for  him  from  king 
William,  to  whom  he  continued 
^ery  grateful  and  faithful :  imd 
ppoviug  an  excellent  officer,  and 
of  long  and  great  services,  came 
It  Ust  to  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland 
under  the  present  king,  (George 
the  second,)  and  died  in  that 
station.    The  other  son  (who 


now  (1759)  lives  in  very  good 
esteem  in  Ireland)  was  put  into 
the  sea  service,  and  by  his  me- 
rit came  to  be  very  high  in  it, 
and  was  much  respected  by  sir 
Charles  Wager.  His  age  and 
ill  health  made  him  retire  from 
the  service;  but  he  is  in  the 
rank  of  an  admiral.  I  have  often 
thought  it  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  felicity  and  good  pro- 
vidence to  a  family,  that  ^be 
two  and  only  sons  of  such  a  fa- 
ther should  be  so  delivered  from 
him,  and  be  able,  notwithstand- 
ing his  character,  to  raise  them- 
selves herp  to  what  they  arrived 
at.  In  one  particular  in  Ireland, 
the  eldest  had  his  father*s  cha* 
racter  objected  to  him ;  but 
most  unjustly  and  cruelly,  and 
in  its  effects  with  the  govern- 
ment did  him  no  hurt  Both 
of  them  acquired  good  fortunes, 
who  had  nothing  in  their  be- 
ginnings.   O. 
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\Ggi2.   not  knowing  who  he  was ;  but  fincied  he  was  wdl 


affected  to  that  court  He  said  there  was  a  design 
in  hand  that  would  confound  all  Europe:  for  the 
prince  of  Orange,  so  he  called  the  king,  would  not 
live  a  month.  This  Morel  writ  over  to  me  in  too 
careless  a  manner ;  for  he  directed  his  letter  with  his 
own  hand,  which  was  well  known^  at  court ;  yet  it 
came  safe  to  me*  The  king  gave  orders,  that  oone 
belonging  to  him  should  go  n^or  Grandval,  that 
there  might  be  no  colour  for  saying,  that  the  hopes 
of  life  had  drawn  his  Confession  from  him ;  nor  was 
he  strictly  interrogated  conoemii^  circumstances; 
but  was  left  to  tell  his  story  as  he  plleased  hiraaeif. 
He  was  condemned ;  and  suffered,  with  some  ali^bt 
remorse,  for  going  into  a  design  to  kiU  a  king :  his 
confession  was  printed.  But  how  black  soever  it  re* 
presented  the  court  of  France,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  it :  nor  did  any  of  that  court  offear  to  disown  or 
disprove  it,  but  let  it  pass  and  be  forgotten :  yet  so 
blind  and  violent  was  their  party  among  us»  that 
they  resolved  they  would  believe  nothipg,  that  either 
blemished  king  James  or  the  French  court  ^. 
Nunarww      But  though    tUs    miscarried,  the   French   sue- 

taken  by  ji»m«  t*  ^t  %  t% 

the  French,  ceeded  m  the  siege  of  Namur ;  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, that  commanded  both  the  Maese  and 
Sambre,  and  covered  both  Liege  and  Maestricht :  the 

■  (The  account  here  given  of  «•  the  former  would  be  guilty  of 

this  plot  is  examined  by  Ralphin  **  such  a  villainous  design;  so 

his  History,  vol.  ii.  p. 368 — 370,  "  there  is  now  a  certainty,  that 

who  auributes  a  pamphlet  com-  *<  the   latter    rejected    always, 

posed  on  the  subject  to  bishop  "  with    becoming    horror,  all 

Burnet.      "  Lewis    the    four-  «*  proposals  of  the  like  kiml" 

teenth,"  (says  Macpherson,)  Macpherson's    Hist,   of   Great 

and  the  late  king  of  England,  Btitam,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  Compare 

were  involved  by  the  disco- '  the  Life  of  King  James  II.  late- 

veries  in  this  conspiracy.  But  ly  edited  by  Dr.  Clarke,  vol.  ii. 

*'  as  there  is  no  probability  that  p.  536-^538.) 


«c 

«« 
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town  did  soon  capitulate,  but  the  citadel  held  out    ^^* 


mudi  longer.  The  king  came  with  a  great  army  to 
raue  the  siege ;  Luxemburgh  lay  in  his  way  with 
another  to  cover  it,  and  the  Mehaigne  lay  between.  97 
lie  king  intended  to  pass  the  river,  and  force  a 
iattk;  but  such  rains  fell  the  night  before  he  de- 
signed  to  do  it,  and  the  river  swelled  so  much,  that 
he  could  not  pass  it  for  some  days :  he  tried,,  by  an-* 
other  motion,  to  oome  and  raise  the  siege.  But  the 
town  having  capitulated  so  early,  and  the  citadel 
laying  on  the  other  side  of  the  Samfare,  he  could  not 
come  at  it :  so  after  a  month's  siege  it  was  taken. 
Thb  was  looked  on  as  the  greatest  action  of  the 

Praidk  king's  life ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  de-» 
prami  of  such  a  defeat  at  sea,  he  yet  supported  his 
^DCMres,  so  as  to  take  that  important  place  in  the 
^  of  8  great -army.  The  king's  conduct  was  on 
tias  oocBston  much  censured :  it  was  said,  he  ought 
to  hare  put  much  to  hazard,  rather  than  suffer  such 
&  place  to  be  taken  in  his  sight. 

After  Namur  surrendered,  that  king  went  back 
to  Paris  ia  his  usual  method ;  for,  according  to  the 
old  Peisian  bixury,  he  used  to  bring  the  ladies  with 
^9  with  the  music,  poems,  and  scenes,  for  an 
opera  and  a  ball ;  in  which  he  and  his  actions  were 
^0  be  set  out,  with  the  pomp  of  much  flattery. 
When  this 'action  was  over,  his  forces  lay  on  the 
defensive,  and  both  armies  made  some  motions, 
^^hing  and  waiting  on  one  another. 

At  Steeiddrk,  the  king  thought  he  had  a  fevour-  The  battle 
aWe  occasion  for  attacking  the  French  in  their  ^k.^**"" 
^iQp ;  but  the  ground  was  found  to  be  narrower, 
snd  less  practicable,  than  the  king  had  been  made 
to  believe  it  was.    Ten  battalknis  begun  the  attack. 
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1692.    and  carried  a  post  with  cannon,  and  maintained  it 


long,  doing  great  execution  on  the  enemy :  and  if 
they  had  been  supported,  or  brought  off,  it  had 
proved  a  brave  attempt:  but  they  were  cut  in 
pieces.  In  the  whole  action,  the  French  lost  many 
more  men  than  the  confederates  did ;  for  they  came 
so  thick,  that  our  fire  made  great  execution.  The 
conduct  of  this  affair  was  much  censured.  It  was 
said,  the  ground  ought  to  have  been  better  examined 
before  the  attack  was  begun ;  aiid  the  men  ought  to 
have  been  better  maintained  than  they  were:  for 
many  thought,  that  if  this  had  been  done,  we  might 
have  had  a  total  victory.  Ciount  Solms  bore  the 
blame  of  the  errors  committed  on  this  occasion. 
The  English  had  been  sometimes  checked  \ff  him, 
as  he  was  much  disgusted  with  their  heat  and  pride: 
so  they  chained  all  on  him,  who  had  some  good 
qualities ;  but  did  not  manage  them  in  an  oUiging 
manner.  Wq.  lost  in  this  action  about  five  thousand 
men,  and  many  brave  officers ;  here  Mackay  was 
killed,  being  ordered  to  a  post  that  he  saw  could 

98 not  be  maintained;  he  sent  his  opinion  about  it; 
but  the  former  orders  were  confirmed :  so  he  went 
on,  saying  only.  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  dode.  He 
was  a  man  of  such  strict  principles,  that  he  would 
not  have  served  in  a  war  that  he  did  not  think  law- 
ful. He  took  great  care  of  his  soldiers'  morals,  and 
forced  them  to  be^both  sober  and  just  in  their  quar- 
ters :  he  spent  all  the  time  that  he  was  master  of, 
in  secret  prayers,  and  in  the  reading  of  the  scrip- 
tures. The  king  often  observed,  that  when  he  had 
fiill  leisure  for  his  devotions,  he  acted  with  a  pecu- 

'  liar  exaltation  of  courage.  He  had  one  very  sin- 
gular quality ;  in  councils  of  war,  he  delivered  bis 
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^HDioD  firedy,  and  maintained  it  with  due  zeal ;  but    i^d^ 
how  positiTe  soever  he  was  ip  it,  if  the  council  of 
war  overruled  it,  even  though  he  was  not  convinced 
bf  it,  yet  to  aU  others  he  justified  it,  and  executed 
J^  pait  with  the  same  zeal^  as  if  his  own  opinion 
bad  prevailed  \    After  the  action  at  Steenkirk,  there 
was  little  done  this  campai^.     A  detachment,  that 
the  king  soit  from  his  army,  joined  with  those  bo- 
dies that  came  from  England,  broke  in  some  way 
bto  the  French  conquests :  they  fortified  Dixmuyde 
and  Fumes^  and  put  the  country  about  them  under 
contiilNition,  and  became  very  uneasy  neighbours  to 
Duiddik.    The  command  of  those  places  was  given 
to  the  count  of  Horn,  who  understood  well  the  way 
to  indte  all  possible  advantages  by  contributions; 
bat  be  was  a  man  of  no  great  worth,  and  of  as  Uttle 
caange.     This  disgusted  the  English  still  more; 
who  said,  the  Dutch  were  always  trusted  and  pre* 
fened,  while  they  were  neglected.     They  had  some 
odour  to  censure  this  choice  the  following  winter : 
for,  upon  the  motion  of  some  French  troops,  Horn 
(withoat  studying  to  amuse  the  enemy,  or  to  gain 
time,  upon  which  much  may  depend  in  winter)  did 
iounediately  abandon  Dixmuyde.     All  he  had  to 
justify  himself,  was  a  letter  from  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, idling  him,  that  he  could  send  him  no  relief; 
and  therefore  he  ordered  him  to  take  care  of  the 
garrison,  which  was  of  more  importance  than  the 
place  itself.     Thus  the  campaign  ended  in  Flanders ; 
Namur  was  lost ;  the  reputation  of  the  king's  con- 

^  Tbb  has  not  been  uncom-*  it ;   it  cootributed  to  his  ruio ; 

moD  in  ministers ;  even    that  things,  by  this,  being  imputi^d 

great  and  honest  man,  the  ear!  to  him   which   he  was   really 

oC  Clafeodoo,  l^  too  much  of  agaiosL    O. 
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1692.  ducting  armies  was  much  sunk,  and  the  Engfish 
were  generally  discontented,  and  alienated  firom  the 
Dutch. 
Affiunijn  Nothing  wag  done  on  the  Rhine.  The  elector  of 
Saxony  had  promised  to  bring  an  army  thither :  but 
Shening  his  general,  who  had  great  powei^  oyer  faim, 
was  gained  by  the  French,  to  break  his  des^. 
The  duke  of  Saxony  Gomplained,  that  the  emperor 
favoured  the  circles  of  Franconia  and  Swahia  so 
much,  that  he  could  have  no  good  quarters  assigned 
him  for  his  army :  and  upon  this  occasion  it  was 
99  said,  that  the  emperor  drew  much  money  fttm  those 
^  circles,  that  they  might  be  covered  from  winter 
quarters ;  and  that  he  applied  all  that  to  cartyi^  on 
the  war  in  Hungary ;  and  so  left  the  weight  of  the 
war  with  France,  to  lie  very  heavy  on  the  princes 
of  the  empire.  This  contest  went  on  so  high,  that 
Shening,  who  was  thought  the  ill  instrument  in  it^ 
goin^  for  his  health  to  the  hot  baths  in  Bobemia, 
was  seized  on  by  the  emperor^s  orders ;  upon  which, 
great  expostulations  passed  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Dresden.    There  were  two  small  armies^ 

that  acted  separately  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  com- 

• 

mand  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  marqins 

of  Bareith :  but  they  were  not  able  to  cover  the 

empire :  and  another  small  army,  brou^t  together 

by  the  duke  of  Whrtemberg,  for  the  defence  of  ^ 

country,  was  totally  defeated ;  not  only  cannon  and 

bdggage,  but  the  duke  himself  fell  into  the  enenues 

'  hands. 

AiGurs  in        But,  though  the  emperor  did,  as  it  were,  abandon 

ttofwr.    ^^  empire  to  the  French,  he  made  no  great  pr^ 

gress  in  Hungary  :  the  Turks  lay  upon  a  defensive; 

and  the  season  was  spent  in  motions,  without  either 
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hittleor  si^ge.     There  was  still  some  discourse,  but    i€^. 
no  great  probability  of  peace.     Two  English  ambas- 
sadars  dying,  the  one,  sir  Thomas  Hussay,  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Constantinqfde ;  and  the .  other, 
Ifr.Harbord,  on  his  way  thither;  the  lord  Paget, 
(ben  our  ambassador  at  the  emperor's  court,  was 
ordered  to  go  thithor,  to  mediate  the  peace.     He 
found  the  mediatum  was  in  a  great  measure  qxiiled 
b)r  the  Dutch  ambassador,  before  his  arrival :  for 
he  had  been  prevailed  on,  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  to 
oflfer  the  mediati(m  of  the  Dutch  upon  a  very  high 
scheme.    Caminieck,  and  the  Ukrain,  and  Podolia, 
with  Moldavia,  and  Valachia,  were  demanded  for 
Pobnd;  Transilvania,  with  the  person  of  count 
Tekdilnr  the  emperor;  and  Achaia  and  Livadia, 
as  so  satemurale  to  cover  the  Moiea,  for  the  Vene* 
tians.    The  court  of  Vienna,  by  offering  such  a  pro- 
ject, iedu>ned  the  war  must  go  on,  which  they  de-^ 
sired.     Tiie  ministers  of  the  Port^  who  were  gained 
by  the  French  to  carry  on  the  war,  were  glad  to  see 
90  high  a  project ;  they  were  afraid  of  tumults ;  so 
they  spread  this  project  over  the  whole-  empire,  to 
shew,  on  what  ignominious  terms  the  mediation  was 
proposed ;  and  by  that  they  justified  their  going  on 
with  the  war.    But  the  lord  Paget  oifered  the  king's 
mediation  upon  another  project;  which  was,  that 
every  prince  was  to  keep  what  he  was  then  pos- 
sessed of:  and  Caminieck  was  only  demanded  to  be 
razed    If  this  had  been  offered  at  first,  the  Ottoman 
court  durst  not  have  refused  it :  the  people  were  be- 
come so  weary  under  a  long  and  unprosperous  war ; 
but  the  vizier  suppressed  this,  and  made  it  still  pass  100 
among  them,  that  the  English  pressed  the  same 
project,  that  the  Dutch  had  proposed ;  which  was 
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i6g2.    the  more  easily  believed  there,  because  how  igno- 
rant  soever  they  were  at  that  court,  thejr  knew  weQ 
what  an  interest  the  king  of  England  had  in  the 
States.     So  the  war  was  still  carried  on  there ;  and 
Trumbal,  who  came  over  to  England  at  this  time, 
told  the  king,  that  if,  instead  of  sending  embassies, 
he  would  send  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  destroy  the  French  trade,  and  stop  the 
commerce  with  Turkey,  he  would  quickly  bring  that 
court'  to  other  measures,  or  raise  such  tumults  among 
them,  as  would  set  that  empire,  and  even  Constan- 
tinople itself,  all  in  a  flame,   fv 
Affktrs  in        In  Picdmont,  the  campa%n  was  opened  very  late ; 
and  the  French  were  on  a  defensive :  so  the  duke 
of  Savoy  entered  into  Dauphiny  with  an  army ;  and 
if  he  had  carried  on  that  attempt  with  the  spirit 
with  which  he  began  it,  he  had  put  the  affairs  of 
France  on  that  side  into  great  disorder :  but  he  was 
eith^  ill  served  or  betrayed  in  it ;  he  sat  down  be- 
fore Ambrun,  and  besieged  it  in  form :  so  that  a 
place,  which  he  might  have  carried  in  three  days, 
cost  him  some  weeks :  and  in  every  step  he  made  it 
appear,  there  was  either  a  great  feebleness  or  much 
treachery  in  his  counsels.     He  made  no  great  pro- 
gress ;  yet  the  disorder  it  threw  that  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  into  was  very  great.     He  was 
atopped  by  the  smaU-pox,  which  saved  his  honour, 
as  much  as  it  endangered  his  person :  the  retreat  of 
his  army,  when  his  life  was  in  danger,  looked  lik^ 
a  due  caution.     He  recovered  of  the  small-pox,  but 
a  ferment  remained  still  in  his  blood,  and  broke  out 
so  often  into  feverish  relapses,  that  it  was  generally 
thought  he  was  poisoned.     Many  months  passed, 
before  he  was  out   of  danger.     So  the  campaign 
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ended  there  with  considerahle  losses  to  the  French,    16^. 


but  with  no  great  advantage  to  the  duke.  The 
greatest  prejudice  the  French  suffered  this  year 
was  from  the  season  ;  they  had  a  very  bad  harvest, 
and  no  vintage  in  the  northern  parts.  We  in  Eng- 
gland  had  great  apprehensions  of  as  bad  an  one, 
firom  a  very  cold  and  wet  summer.  Great  deluges 
of  rain  continued  till  the  very  time  of  harvest.  But, 
when  we  were  threatened  with  a  famine,  it  pleased 
God  to  send  such  an  extraordinary  change  of  the 
season,  that  we  had  a  very  plentiful  crop,  enough 
both  to  serve  ourselves,  and  to  supply  our  neighbours, 
which  made  us  easy  at  home,  and  brought  in  much 
wealth,  for  that  com  which  we  were  able  to  spare. 

In  the    beginning  of  September,  there  was   an  a  great 
earthquake  felt  in  most  places  in  England ;  and  was      ^ 
at  the  same  time  felt  in  many  parts  of  France,  Ger- 101 
many,  and  the  Netherlands.     No  harm  was  done  by 
it,  though  it  continued  for  three  or  four  minutes.     I 
can  write  nothing  of  it  from  my  own  observation ; 
for  it  was  not  sensible  in  the  place  where  I  happened 
to  be  at  that  time ;  nor  can  it  be  determined,  whe- 
ther this  had  any  relation  to  those  terrible  earth- 
quakes that  happened,  some  months  after  this,  in 
Sicily  and  Malta:  upon  which  I   cannot  enlarge, 
having  seen  no  other  account  of  them,  than  what 
was  in  public  gazettes,  which  represented  them  as 
the  dreadfuUest  by  much,  of  any  that  are  in  history : 
it  was  estimated,  that  about  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  perished  by  them  in  Sicily.     It  is  scarce  to 
be  imagined,  that  the  earthquake,  which  about  the 
wime  time  destroyed  the  best  part  of  the  chief  town 
in  Jamaica,  could  have  any  connection  with  these 
in  Europe.     These  were  very  extraordinary  things. 
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160%.   which  oiade  those,  who  studied  apocfdjrptical  matteni 

■  imagi^e  that  the  end  of  the  world  drew  near.   It 

had  been  happy  for  m,  if  such  dismal  accidents  hai 

.  struck  us  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  judgments  of 

God 

AgTtu         We  were  indeed  brought  to  more  of  an  outward 

OOffUUtlOIl 

over  Eng-  facc  of  virtuc  and  sobriety :  and  the  great  exampki 
that  the  king  and  queen  set  the  nation,  had  made 
some  considerable  alterations,  as  to  public  practices: 
but  we  became  deeply  corrupted  in  principle :  a  dis- 
belief  of  reyealed  religion,  and  a  prophane  mockini; 
at  the  Christian  &ith,  and  the  mysteries  of  it,  be- 
came avowed  and  scandalous.  The  queen,  in  the 
king's  absence,  gave  ord^^  to  execute  the  laws 
against  drunkenness,  swearing,  and  the  prophana- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  day ;  and  sent  directions  oTcr 
England  to  all  magistrates  to  do  their  duty  in  ex- 
ecuting them ;  to  which  the  king  joined  his  au- 
thority, upon  his  return  to  England  ^.  Yet  the  re- 
formation of  manners,  which  some  zealous  men  stu- 
died to  promote,  went  on  but  slowly :  many  of  the 
inferior  magistrates  were  not  only  remiss,  but  very 
&ulty  themselves :  they  did  all  they  could  to  dis- 
courage those  who  endeavoured  to  have  vice  sup- 
pressed and  ^ punished:  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  behaviour  of  many  cleigymen  gave  atheists 

^  There  came  forth  at  thi)  constables  were  ordered  to  tab 

time  several  puritanical  regula-  away  pies  and  puddings  irota 

tions  for  observing  the  sabbath  anybody  they  met  carrying  «f 

in  London,  savouring  so  much  them  in  the  streets :  with  a  Dud- 

of  John  Knox*A  doctrine  and  titude  of  other  imperUneoceSi 

discipline,    that    Burnet    was  so  ridiculous  in  themselves,  aM) 

thought  to  have  been  the  chief  troublesome  to  all  sorts  of  pea* 

contriver.  One  was,  that  hack*  pie,  that  they  were  soon  dropti 

ney  coaches  should  not  drive  after  they  had  been  sufficieotiT 

upon   that  day ;   by  another,  laughed  at.   D. 
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no  smll  advantage :  they  had  taken  the  oaths^  and    le^i. 

real  the  inrayers  for  the  present  govenunent;  they""" 

daofed  the  orders  for  public  fasts  and  thanksgiir* 

Df|^;'aad  yet  they  shewed  in  many  |daces  their 

nersion  to  oast  estabUshnait  but  too  visibly:  so 

that  Ae  offence  that  this  gave,  in  many  parts  of  the 

iiBtiQfn»  was  too  evident :  in  some  places  it  broke  out 

in  very  indecent  instances,  that  were  faocought  into 

eoerts  of  law,  and  censared.    This  made  many  oon- 

dade,  that  the  dei^  were  a  sort  of  m^i,  that  would 

swear  and  pray,  even  agaimt  their  consciences,  n^l02 

ther  than  lose  their  benefices ;  and  by  consequence, 

that  ^hey  were  governed  by  interest,  and  not  by 

Iinad|le.    The  Jacobites  grew  still  to  be  more  Mid 

nwe  MtK^eons,  while  the  dergy  aeemed  to  be 

oeatmk  in  the  dispnte ;  and,  which  was  yet  the  moat 

eitraordinary  thing  in  the  whole  matter,  the  go* 

feraraent  itself  acted  with  so  much  remissness,  and 

90  few  were  inquired  after  or  punished,  that  those 

irbo  were  employed  by  the  king  behaved  them** 

lehres,  in  many  jdaces,  as  if  they  had  secret  instmc* 

lions  to  be  heavy  upon  his  best  firiends,  and  to  be 

gentle  to  his  enemies«    Upon  the  whde  matter,  the 

nation  was  &lling  under  such  a  general  corruptioD^ 

both  as  to  morals  and  principles ;  and  that  was  so 

mudi  spread  among  all  sorts  of  people,  that  it  gave 

ns  great  apprehensions  of  heavy  judgments  from 

heaven. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  under  great  a  Mtioa  or 
disadvantages.     The  earl  of  Marlborough  and  some  ^  *"*"  * 
other  peers  had  been  put  in  the  tower,  upon  a  false 
accusation  ct  h^h  treason,  which  was  evidently 
proved  to  be  a  conspiracy,  designed  by  some  profli- 
gate creatures,  who  fancied  that  fiMrgeries  and  &lse 

VOL-  IV.  N 
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KS92.  swearing  would  be  as  acqeptaUe,  and  as  well  re- 
warded,  in  this  reign,  as  they  had  been  formerly^. 
But  till  this  was  detected,  the  persona  accused  were 
kept  in  prison ;  and  were  now  only  out  upon  bail^ 
so  it  was  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  nature  and  free- 
dom  of  parliaments,  for  prisoners  to  sit  in  it.  It 
was  confessed,  that  in  times  of  danger,  and  such 
was  the  former  summer,  it  must  be  trusted  to  the 
discretion  of  a  government,  to  commit  such  persons 
as  were  suspected :  but  when  the  danger  was  over, 
by  our  victory  at  sea,  those  against  whom  there  lay 
nothing  besides  suspicions  ought  to  have  been  set 
at  liberty :  and  this  was  thought  reasonable.  There 
was  an  association  pretende^  to  be  drawn  against 
the  government,  to  which  the  subscriptions  of  manj 
lords  were  set  so  dexterously,  that  the  lords  them- 
selves said,  they  could  not  distinguish  between  their 
true  subscriptions,  and  those  that  were  forged  for 
them.  But  the  manner  of  the  discovery^  with  seve- 
ral other  circumstances,  carried  such  marks  of  im- 
posture, that  the  lords  of  the  council  ordered  a  strict 
prosecution  of  all  concerned  in  it,  which  ended  in  a 
fiiU  conviction  of  the  forgery :  and  those  who  had 
combined  in  it  were  whipped  and  pilloried,  which, 
to  the  reproach  of  our  constitution,  is  the  only  pu- 
nishment that  our  law  has  yet  provided  for  such 
practices.  The  lords  passed  some  votes,  asserting 
their  privileges ;  and  were  offended  with  the  judges, 

^  (The  most  profligate  foi^-  "  sequent  detention^  we  must 

ere  and  perjured  pereons  in  the  "  seek  another  cause,  namely, 

former  reigns  were  Oates  and  **  his    clandestine    intercoune 

his  crew,  and  their  chief  fa-  "  with    the    exiled    fiuniiy*'* 

vourere  ai)d  patrons  were  not  Cox0*s  Memoirs  of  John  D^k^ 

the  courtiere,  but  anticourtiere. )  of  Marlborough^  vol.  i.  p.  S3-) 


•   c 


C'  For  Marlborough's  sub- 
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for  detaining  some  in  prison,  though  there  was  no    i6gii. 
reason  nor  colour  for  their  displeasure  ^.    But  where  7^1 
the  privilege  or  the  dignity  of  peerage  is  in  question, 
it  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  house  within  bounds. 

The  debate  went  off  in  a  bill,  that  indemnified 
the    ministry  for  those  commitments,  but  limited 
thon^  for  the  future,  by  several  rules;  all  which 
rules  were  rejected  by  the  conunons.    They  thought 
those  limitations  gave  a  legal  power  to  commit,  in 
cases   Mrhere   they  were   observed;  whereas   they 
thought  the  safer  way  was  to  indemnify  the  mini-' 
stry,  when  it  was  visible  they  did  not  commit  any 
but  upon  a  real  danger,  and  not  to  set  them  any 
rules :  since,  as  to  the  committing  of  suspected  per- 
sons, wkere  the  danger  is  real  and  visible,  the  pub- 
lic saSetj  must  be  first  looked  to,  and  supersede  all 
particular  laws.    When  this  was  over,  an  attempt 
was  made  in  both  houses,  for  the  abjuration  of  king 
James :  the  king  himself  was  more  set  on  it  than  he 
had  been  formerly.     It  was  rejected  by  the  house  of 
commons :  and  though  some  steps  were  made  in  it 
by  the  lords,  yet  the  opposition  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  let  fall. 

The  affairs  at  sea  occasioned  much  heat  in  both 
houses.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  laid  before  the 
lords,  upon  an  address  they  had  made  to  the  king, 
all  the  letters  that  had  passed  between  himself  and 
Russel ;  with  all  the  orders  he  had  sent  him :  and  he 
s^ravated  Russel's  errors  and  n^lects  very  severe- 
ly. But  the  house  of  commons  justified  Russel,  and 
gave  him  thanks  over  and  over  again ;  and  remained 
so  fixed  in  this,  that  though  the  lords  then  commu- 

^  (But  «ee  Ralph  in  the  ad  vol.  of  hw  History^  p.  389—391.) 
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1Q92.  wcaied  the  iiapers,  the  ^earl  of  Noktingfaam  had  laid 
hefore  them,  to  the  'CommoMs,  th^  W6uid  not  so 
iBuch  as  read  them  ^,  but  renewed  thehr  first  votes, 
that  justified  Russd's  fidelity,  courage,  and  con* 
duct^ 
ortbT^^*  The  king  was  now  possessed  agahist  faun :  for  he 
king's  mi-  lAismissed  him  from  his  semrioe,  and  ont  the  oona- 

miters. 

mand  of  the  fleet  into  the  hands  of  three  persou, 
KUUgrew,  Delaval,  tnd  Shoivel :  the  tmo  first  were 
thonght  00  inclinaUe  to  kii^  James's  intereBts,  that 
it  made  some  inanuaite,  that  the  kiag  was  in  tlie 
-hands  of  those  who  intended  to  betraj  him  to  fab 
enemies:  for  though  no  exception  lagr  against  fihovel, 
yet  it  was  said,  h^  was  oidy  put  with  the  other  two^ 
to  give  some  reputation  to  the  commission,  aad  thai 
he  was  one  against  two :  so  that  he  could  ncitho' 


B  (But  see  the  Jouroals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  cited 
by  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  397.) 

^  It  does  appear*  from  aa 
impartial  perusal  of  the  papers 
laid  before  the  house  of  com- 
vioas,  that  admind  Russd's 
conduct,  after  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  was  none  of  the  ablest; 
even  admitting  lord  Notting- 
ham took  Qiore  upon  him  in 
directing  the  operations  than 
he  ought  to  hare  done.  Russel 
was  a  pomsh»  surly  character, 
and  did  not  love  lonl  Notting- 
ham, and  did ,  not  choose  to  be 
dicMad  to.  Aaocher  absurd 
notion  prevailed  at  that  time, 
that  the  great  ships  were  to  be 
laid  up  befbve  Michaehnas, 
which  greatly  lamed  our  naval 
operations.  After  such  a  defeat, 
some  material  impression  might 
have  been  made  on  the  French 


cowt»  >wiUi  duiie  Sdiambeig's 
corps,  and  such  a  fleet.  Ibis 
seems  just,  when  one  consid^ 
what  the  Freach  <all  ia  rum  k 
guerre-,  but  when  one  reflects 
on  the  suspicious  conduct  of 
Russel,  he  looks  higher  lor  Ik 
source  of  it  H.  (The  in- 
trigues  of  this  admiral  with  king 
James,  In  consequence  of  hb 
beiqg  diacententad,  like  ouof 
others  of  the  whig  party,  with 
the  reigning  king,  may  now  be 
aeen  in  Balryn^a  Mnoaii 
vol.  i.  pp»  195^  199.  Mac* 
phersou's  Original  I^pere,  toL 
Lp.430;  andiiisHifltofCyfSit 
Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  5^  and  50; 
and  in  the  Life  of  King  Jaines 
IL  vol.  ii.  pp.  4S9,  499,  500. 
Comparje  SamemUe*s  PohtiGsl 
Transactions,  vol.  i.  pp.  367, 
394.  and  lord  Hardwidce*8  note 
at  p.  8a.  of  ihiaw^ffk.) 
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<  "M 


was  thrown  on  the  tuA  o£  Nottingbam ; 
isd  of  those  who  belonged  to  his  c^ce»  ttianj  stories 
voe  nised  atd  spread  about,  aa  if  there  had  been 
aiiMmg  them,  besidea  a  very  great  remiasneas  in  some 
of  the  cencenis  of  the  gDvemment,  an  actual  bttray * 
ing  of  an  our  secrets  and  cquds^.    The  opinion  of 
this  was  spread  both  within  and  without  the  king- 
dom; aad  moat  of  our  confederates  were  po^$sedl04. . 
with  it    He  jwtified  not  only  himsdyC,  bat  aU  his 
vnder  secretanes;  both  king  and  queen  cMtinued 
ttia  to  have  a  giml  opiaion  of  his  fiddity ;  bi|t  they 
Hw  Mm  defects  in  his  judgment,  with  a  most  vio- 
kal  fai^  heaty  thai  apqpeared  upon  all  oceaaiona, 
MdcMi  in  tfee  smallest  matters.    The  failte  Sov  the 
affif  went  on  with  a  heavy  pr^^gress  in  the  house 
of  ooBoaotts ;  those  who  could  not  oppose  them,  yet 
shewed  Hbm  fll  humouar  i»  delaying  them  and  clog- 
ging them  with  unacceptable  clauses  all  they  could. 
And  they  contmued  that  wasteftil  method  of  raising 
Bxmejr  npw  remote  fundbs ;  by  which  there  lay  a 
heavy  dHscouat  on  taflies;  so  that  above  a  fourth 
part  was^  in  soane  of  them,  to  be  discounted :  the 
partica  of  whig  and  tory  appeared  almost  in  ev&ty 
debate,  and  in  every  question. 

The  iU  humour  prevailied  most  in  the  house  ^^f^*"^]!!^^ 
hadsy  where  a  stvoag  o]^|^ition  was  made  to  every  mcnt. 
thing  that  was  proposed  fw  the  government.  They 
passed  aaany  votes^  and  made  masay  addresses  tp  the 
king,  which  ware  chiefly  designed  to  load  the  ad- 
mmistratiivi,  and  to  alienate  the  l»ng  from  the 
Dutch.  The  oammons  begun  with  great  complaint? 
of  the  adDnralty :  and  then  they  had  the  conduct 
in  FiandcvB,  particularly  in  the  action  at  Steenkirk, 
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iOg/2.  before  them :  and  they  voted  some  heads  of  an  ad* 
dress  relating  to  those  matters :  but  by  a  secret  ma- 
nagement, they  let  the  whole  thing  fall,  after  they 
had  passed  those'  angry  votes.  Any  thing  that  the 
lords  could  do  was  of  less  moment,  when  it  was 
not  like  to  be  seconded  by  the  commons ;  yet  they 
shewed  much  ill  humour. 

1693.  This  was  chiefly  managed  by  the  marquis  of  Ha- 
lifax and  the  earl  of  Mulgrave ;  and  they  drew  hi 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  very  ill  pleased 
with  the  credit  that  some  had  with  the  king,  and 
lived  in  a  particular  friendship  with  the  earl  of 
Marlborough ;  and  thought  that  he  was  botfi  un- 
gratefully and  unjustly  persecuted.  These  lords  had 
all  the  Jacobites  ready  to  assist  them  in  every  thing 
that  could  embroil  matters;  a  great  many  whigs, 
who  were  discontented,  and  Jealous  of  Hie  ministiy, 
joined  with  them:  they  knew  that  all  their  mur- 
muring would  signify  little,  unless  they  could  stcfp 
a  money-bill :  and,  since  it  was  settled  in  the  house 
of  commons  as  a  maxim,  that  the  lords  coold  not 
make  any  alterations  in  money-bills ;  when  the  bill 
for  four  ishiUings  in  the  pound  land-tax  came  up, 
they  put  their  strength  to  carry  a  clause  that  the 
peers  should  tax  themselves.  And  though,  in  the 
way  in  which  this  clause  was  drawn  up,  it  could  not 
105  be  defended,  yet  they  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  bill ;  and  with  unusual  vehemence 
pressed  for  a  delay,  till  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  precedents.  This  the  earl  of 
Mulgrave  pressed  for  many  hours,  with  a  force  of 
argument  and  eloquence,  beyond  any  thing  that  I 
had  ever  heard  in  that  house.     He  insisted  much 
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■  • 

iqwn  the  dignity  of  peerage ;  and  made  this,  which  i^- 
was  now  proposed,  to  he  so  main  a  part  of  that  dig- 
jokf,  that  he  exhausted  all  the  topics  of  rhetoric,  to 
coDTince  the  lords,  that,  if  they  yielded  to  this,  they 
dnrested  themselves  of  their  true  greatness ;  and  no- 
thing would  remain  hut  the  name  and  shadow  of  a 
peer,  which  was  but  a  pageant.  But  after  all  the 
pomp  and  heat  of  his  oratory,  the  lords  considered 
the  safety  of  the  nation  more  than  the  shadow  of  a 
privilege ;  and  so  they  passed  the  bill. 

These  lords  also  set  on  foot  a  proposition,  that  had 

never  been  offered,  but  when  the  nation  was  ready 

to  hieak  out  into  dvil  wars ;  and  that  was,  that  a 

comnitlee  of  lords  and  commons  should  be  appointed 

to  coaAat  together,  concerning  the  state  of  the  na- 

tioD:  this  once  begun,  would  have  grown  in  a  very 

short  time  to  have  been  a  council  of  state;  and 

they  would  soon  have  brought  all  affairs  un^ier  their 

iospection ;  but  this  was  so  strongly  opposed,  that 

it  was  soon  let  fiall. 

When  the  party,  that  was  set  against  the  court, 
saw  they  could  carry  nothing  in  either  house  of  par- 
liament, then  they  turned  their  whole  strength 
against  the  present  parliament,  to  force  a  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  in  order  to  that,  they  first  loaded  it  with 
a  name  of  an  ill  sound ;  and,  whereas  king  Charles's 
long  parliament  was  called  the  pensioner  parliament, 
they  called  this  the  officer's  parliament;  because 
many  that  had  commands  in  the  army  were  of  it : 
and  the  word,  that  they  gave  out  among  the  people, 
was,  that  we  were  to  be  governed  by  a  standing 
army  and  a  standing  parliament  They  tried  to 
carry  a  bill,  that  rendered  all  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  incapable  of  places  of  trust  or  profit ; 
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1493-   so  that  every  member  that  accepted  a  place  should 


be  expdled  the  houae»  and  be  incsipable  of  being 
chosen  again^  to  sit  in  the  current  parliament.     The 
truth  waa^  it  came  to  be  observed,  that  some  got 
credit  by  opposing  the  government ;  sumI  that  to  sir 
fence  them,  they  ware  prefierred:  and    theo   th^ 
dianged  their  note,  and  were  aa  readjr  to  flatter,  as 
before  to  find  fault.    This  gave  a  specious  edoiwr  to 
those  who  charged  the  court  with  designs  of  einv 
rupting  members,  or  at  least  of  stopping  tbeiir  moutlis 
by  pkces  and  penaLons*.    When  thia  b£D  was  set 
on,  it  went  through  the  house  c^  commoiia  witk 
1061ittle  or  no  difficulty :  tliose  who  were  in  places,  had 
not  strength  and  credit  to  make  giseat  ef^KNtttioB  to 
it,  they  being  the  persons  concerned,  and  looked  oa 
as  parties:  and  those  who  had  no  plaoea,  bad  not 
^ode^    the  Qouar^^  to  oj^Kise  it ;  lor  in  them  it  would  have 
aiemben  of  hioked  oa  89  art  to  recoDQtmend  thsmaelves  to  ooe. 
fro]^!^^Mtt.&o  the  biU  passed  in  the  house  of  commona :  bat  it 
was  rejected  by  the  lords  ^ ;  since  it  seemed  to  es- 
tablish an  oppositiioii  betwe^i  the  crown  and  the 
people,  aa  if  those  who  were  employ^  by  the  one 
could  not  be  trusted  by  the  other.  ^  \ 

t^^Hr     ^^^^  ^^  failed^  another  attempt  was  made  is 
pariiMient.  the  housc  of  lof  ds ;  iu  a  bill  that  waa  offered^  enact- 
ing, that  a  seasion  of  parliamait  should  be  kdd 
every  year,  and  a  new  parliament  be  summoned 
every  third  year,  and  that  the  present  perHaaieiit 

i  (What   does    the   Uahop  *'  so  th«t  the  scale  was  turned 

himself  mean  by  the  secret  ma-  "  by  the  proxies,  of  whom  the 

nageroent,  he  spealn  of  in  the  "  court  had  seven,  and  the  opp<>' 

precwlisg  page  ?  Compare  also  "  site  loidsbut  three :  difeoM^ 

p.  42,  and  p.  86.)  "  upon  the  whole  two.**  Ralph^s 

^  "  Forty-two  were  for  the  History   of  England,   vol.  ii- 

'*  hill,  and  only  forty  against  it,  p.  407.) 


/ 
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Aovld  be  dkaobed  witUtt  a  liniHed  time.    The  tta^ 

totes  fiir^  aomiel  parUamnts,  ib  king  Edward  the* 

int  ">  and  long  JBdward  the  third's  time,  are  well 

known.     But  it  18  a  question,  whether  the  nippo* 

^on  ffneed  be  falls  upon  the  whole  act,  or  only 

upon  those  wovds,  or  ^iener :  it  is  certain  these 

acts  were  never  obsenred  ° ;  and  the  non-observance 

of  tbem  ^ras  never  complained  of  as  a  grievance. 

Nor  did  the  fiunous  act  in  king  Charles  the  first's 

time  cany  the  necessity  of  holding  a  session  further, 

than  to  once  in  three  years.    Anciently,  considering 

the  haste  and  hurry  in  whidi  parliaments  sat,  an 

annual  parliament  might  be  no  great  inconvenience 

to  the  natkm :  but  by  reason  of  the  dow  methods 

of  aeaaicins  now,  an  annual  parliament  in  times  of 

peace  would  become  a  very  insupportable  grievance* 

A  parliament  of  a  long  continuance  seemed  to  be 

very  dangerous,  either  to  the  crown  or  to  the  nation: 

if  the  cosguncture,  and  their  proceedings,  gave  them 

mudh  credit,  they  might  grow  veiy  uneasy  to  the 

crown,  as  happened  in  king  Charies  the  first's  time ; 

or  in  another  situation  of  affairs,  they  might  be  so 

practised  upon  by  the  court,  that  they  might  give 

all  the  money  and  all  the  libarties  of  England  up^ 

when  they  were  to  have  a  large  share  of  the  money, 

and  were  to  be  made  the  instruments  of  tyranny ; 

as  it  was  in  king  Charles  the  second's  time.    It  was 

likewise  hoped,  that  fifequent  parliaments  would 

put  an  end  to  the  great  expense  candidates  put 

themselves  to  in  elections ;  and  that  it  would  oblige 

the  members  to  bebave  themselves  so  well,  both 

with  relation  to  the  public,  and  in  their  private  de* 

>  Holding.  Q.  ward  the  third  *8  time.    O. 

"  Q.  Thero  are  two  ia  Ed*         «  O.  O. 
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1693.   portment,  as  to  recommend  them  to  their  electors  at 
three  years*  end:  whereas  when  a  parliament  was 
to  sit  many  years,  members  covered  with  privileges 
were  apt  to  take  great  liberties,  forgot  that  they  re- 
presented others,  and  took  care  only  of  themselyes. 
So  it  was  thought,  that  England  would  have  a  truer 
107  representative,  when  it  was  chosen  anew  every  third 
year,  than  when  it  run  on  to  the  end  of  a  reign. 
All  that  was  objected  against  this  was,  that  frequent 
elections  would  make  the  freeholders  proud  and  in- 
solent, when  they  knew  that  applications  must  be 
made  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  years  ;  this  would 
establish  a  faction  in  every  body  that  had  a  right 
to  an  election ;  and  whereas  now  an  election  put 
men  to  a  great  charge  aU  at  once;  then  the  charge 
must  be  perpetual  all  the  three  years,  in  laying  in 
for  a  new  election,  when  it  was  known  how  soon  it 
must  come  round.    And  as  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  present  parliament,  some  were  for  leaving  it  to 
the  general  triennial  clause,  that  it  might  still  sit 
three  years  ;  they  thought  that,  during  so  cr£ticai  a 
war,  as  that  in  which  we  were  now  engaged,  it  was 
not  advisable  to  venture  on  a  new  election ;  since 
we  had  so  many  among  us,  who  were  so  ill  affected 
to  the  present  establishment :  yet  it  was  said,  this 
parliament  had  already  sat  three  years ;  and  there- 
fore, it  was  not  consistent  with  the  general  reason 
of  the  act,  to  let  it  continue  longer.     So  the  bill 
passed  in  the  house  of  lords  :  and  though  a  bill  from 
them,  dissolving  a  parliament,  struck  only  at  the 
house  of  commons,  the  lords  being  still  the  same 
men;    so  that,  upon  that   single   account,  many 
thought  they  would  have  rejected  it,  yet  they  also 
passed  it>  and  fixed  their  own  dissolution  to  the 
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twenty-fifth  of  March  in  the  next  year;  so  that  16^/ 
they  reserved  another  session  to  themselves.  The 
king  let  the  hill  lie  for  some  time  on  the  taUe ;  so 
that  men's  eyes  and  expectations  were  much  fixed 
on  the  issue  of  it.  But  in  conclusion,  he  refused  to 
pass  it;  so  the  session  ended  in  ill  humour.  The 
rejecting  a  bill,  though  an  unquestionable  right  ci 
the  crown,  has  been  so  seldom  practised,  that  the 
two  houses  are  apt  to  think  it  a  hardship,  when 
there  is  a  bill  denied. 

But  to  soften  the  distaste  this  might  otherwise  a  change 
give,  the  king  made  considerable  alterations  in  hisniitry. 
ministry^.     All  people  w»e  now  grown  weary  of 
the  great  seal's  bdng  in  commission ;  it  made  the 
proceedings  in  chancery  to  be  both  more  dilatory 
and  more  expensive :  and  there  were  such  exceptions 
inade  to  the  decrees  of  the  commissioners,  that  ap- 
peals were  brought  against  most  of  them,  and  ge- 
nerally they  were  reversed.     Sir  John  Somers  had 
now  got  great  reputation,  both  in  his  post  of  at- 
torney general,  and  in  the  house  of  commons ;  so 
the  king  gave  him  the  great  seal.     He  was  very 
learned  in  his  own  profession,  with  a  great  deal 
more  learning  in  other  professions,  in  divinity,  phi- 
losophy, and  history  p.     He  had  a  great  capacity  for 
business,  with  an  extraordinary  temper :  for  he  was 
&ir  and  gentle,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  considering  his  108 
post.    80  that  he  had  all  the  patience  and  softness, 

^  (Ralph  obeerves,  that  these  logy,  with  the  be«t  taste  of  any 

a&teratioiis  were  maide  at  the  man  of  that  age,  and  the  most 

Bune  time  with  those  mentioned-  correct  judgment  in  the  best 

before  m  p.  103,  being  record*  authors  of  antiquity,  as  well  as 

ed  in  the  same  gazette,  vol.  ii.  of  later  times,  and  was  himself 

p.  414.)  one  of  the  greatest  writers  in 

^  And  in  all  parts  of  philo-  the  English  language.   O. 
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i<^.  as  weU  a$  the  justice  flfAd  equity,  beamdii^  a  great 
magistrate*  He  had  d.ways  agreed  ift  his  notiom 
ndth  the  whigs ;  and  had  studied  to  bring  them  to 
better  thoughts  of  the  king,  and  to  a  greater  con* 
fidence  in  him  ^.  Trenchard  was  made  secretary  of 
state '.  He  had  been  engaged  far  witJi  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  as  was  toM  formerlj.  He  got  eot  of 
Bngland,  and  lived  some  jears  bejond  sea,  and  had 
a  right  understanding  of  aJBTairs  abrsad :  he  was  a 
cafan  and  sedate  man ;  and  was  miudi  more  mod& 
rate  than  could  have  bete  expected,  since  he  waa  a 
leading  man  in  a  party.  He  had  too  great  a  f^iutl 
to  the  stars,  and  too  Utile  to  religion.  The  briiiglDg 
these  men  into  those  posts  was  asonbed  chiefly  to 
the  great  credit  the  earl  of  Sundcsiand  had  gsised 
with  the  king ;  he  had  now  got  into  his  ccmftiance, 
and  declared  openly  for  the  whjgs.  These  advance- 
ments had  a  great  elBSect  on  the  whdie  part j :  and 
brought  them  to  a  much  better  opinion  of  the  king. 

^  I  vnnembei  avioiig  lord  aire  to  be  aecretarj  of  atatt  ia 

Somera'a  papera,  a  very  spirited  6eoi|;e  the  first's  reign,  apd  H 

letter  to  lord  Nottingham,  on  being  objected  to  him,  diatbe 

the  maldog  (if  1  mistake  not)  was  of  the  profession  of  the 

of  an  attorney  or  solicitor  se-  law,  and  unused  to  the  buttDen 

neral  without  consulting  him.  of  a  secretary  of  state,  men- 

This  was  just  after  his  receiving  tioned  this  instance  of  sergeant 

the  seals.   His  chief  argument  Trenchard;  to  which  he  was 

is  a  just  one,  and  drawn  from  answered,  *'  that  serjeant  TVeo- 

the  inability  of  the  great  seal  ^*  chard  nen^  was  secreiary  (f 

to  serve  the  crown  with  proper  '*  ttait"  meaning  thai  be  was 

weight  and  authority  without  not  in  the    secret   of  affiun. 

being  conudered  in  the  disposal  This  I  had  from  sir  R.  Wal- 

of  law  places.    This  was  just  pole,  who  tekl  me  dmt  it  was 

after  loMi  Somera's  having  the  quoted  by  lord  ■    ■      to  — -* 

seals,  and  before  the  king  went  But  the  person  it  was  then 

abroad.     H.  said  to,  did  more  than  eooeg«^ 

^  He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  ser-  the  bett^  ai  him   who 

Cint.    Lechmere    (afterwards  it.    O. 
rd  Lechmere)  having  a  de* 
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A  yauag  man,  Mr.  Mxmiague,  a  bnmch  o£  the  eail  idgs. 
of  Munrhttttr^g  ftmily,  began  to  make  a  great  figure 
b  dK  house  of  cqbkov^hs  ^  He  was  a  cbmimssioiier 
of  Ae  trtaKKjr,  aad  soon  after  made  chaacellar  of 
die  exdiequer.  He  had  great  YiYsuntj  and  deamess^ 
ixyth  of  tkoiighi^  and  esqiresaon :  his  spirit  was  at 
first  tuned  to  wit  and  poetry,  which  he  contiU 
naed  still  to  eaooivage  in  others^  when  he  apidied 
tinmdi  to  more  inqiortant  business.  He  came  to 
hftTc  great  notions,  with  relation  to  all  the  conoems 
of  the  treasury^  and  of  the  puUic  funds,  and  brought 
thoae  mattefs  into  new  and  better  methods :  he 
flhevfd  tine  error  of  giving  money  upon  remote 
fiaDdi»i*a  Tast  disoount,  and  with  great  premiums 

tonwJsans  upon  them;  mdnch  occasioned  a  great 
ooterfp  at  the  sums  that  were  given,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  much  shrunk,  beforie  they  pro- 
duced the  money  that  was  expected  £rom  them.  So 
he  pressed  the  king  to  insist  on  this  as  a  maxim,  to 
have  all  the  money  for  the  service  of  a  year,  to  be 
raised  within  that  year. 

But  as  the  employing  these  men  had  a  very  good  Factions 
efifect  on  the  king^s  affairs,  so  a  party  came  to  beii^^tbe 
now  fimned,  that  studied  to  cross  and  defeat  every  ^^^' 
thing;  this  was  led  by  Seimour^  and  Musgrave^ 
The  bat  was  a  gentleman  of  a  noUe  family  in  Cum- 
berlandy  whose  life  had  been  regular^  and  his  deport- 


*  Ue  was  £Mt  brought  into  more  out  of  vanity,  (of  which 

buBineta  bv  1^  old  marquia  of  he  had  a  sufficient  share,)  in 

Haiifia,  wiko  recemmencled  him  hopes  of  raising  of  it  to  as  high 

to  be  a  dark  of  the  council :  a  degree  as  his  benefiM^tor  had 

he  afterwai4a  tock  his  title,  in  done.    D. 
gratefid  Mpembranoe  (as  he         ^  Sir  Edward.     O. 
pietendsil)  of  his  first  bene*         "  jSir  Christopher.     O. 
factor;  but  a^aeraMy  thought 
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1693.  ment  grave.  He  had  lost  a  place  in  king  James's 
time  :  for  though  he  was  always  a  high  tory,  yet  he 
would  not  comply  with  his  designs.  He  had  indeed 
contributed  much  to  increase  his  revenue,  and  to 
offer  him  more  than  he  asked ;  yet  he  would  not  go 
into  the  taking  off  the  tests.  Upon  the  revolutioo, 
109the  place  out  of  which  he  had  been  tamed,  was 
given  to  a  man  that  had  a  good  share  of  merit  in  it 
This  alienated  him  from  the  king ;  and  he,  being  a 
man  of  good  judgment  and  of  great  experience, 
came  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  party;  in 
which  he  found  his  account  so  well,  that  no  offen 
that  were  made  him  could  ever  bring  him  over  to 
the  king^s  interests.  Upon  many  critical  occasions, 
he  gave  up  .some  important  points,  for  whidi  the 
king  found  it  necessary  to  pay  him  very  UfaeiiDy'* 


^  Lord  Pelham,  who  was  a 
lord  of  the  treasury  in  king  Wil- 
liam's time,  told  me,  that  to  his 
knowledge  he  had  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  for  settling  the 
king*s  revenue  for  life,  and  that 
he  carried  the  money  himself  in 
bank  bills  to  the  king's  closet 
for  that  use.  D.  Upon  one 
of  these  occasions  Seymour  said 
to  him,  *'  Kit,  Kit,  I  know 
where  you  have  been,  and 
what  you  have  got,  but  -it  was 
"  first  offered  to  me."  "  Yes," 
said  another  person,  **  it  was  so, 
and  the  offer  was  5000^.  but 
Seymour  stood  for  io,ooo2." 
Mr.  Pope  alludes  somewhere 
to  Musgrave's  having  received 
this  money  from  the  king,  and 
that  it  was  discovered  by  his 
dropping  one  of  the  bags,  as  he 
was  coming  down  the  back 
stairs  at  court.  The  occasion 
was   after    this    period,    (viz. 


€€ 


« 


« 


«< 


1698,)  and  it  was  the  settling 
of  the  civil  Hat.  The  king  de- 
sired it  might  be  700,000^*1 
year,  and  the  contrivance  for  it 
was  thus :  Somebody  for  the 
court  was  to  propose  a  milliDSi 
upon  which  Musgrave  was  ts 
rise  up,  and  exclaim  against  the 
extravagancy  of  the  dexouA 
and  the  danger  of  it,  and  alter 
many  severe  reflections  upon 
the  court>  he  was  to  coaduik 
with  saying,  **  he  dared  venture 
"  to  answer  for  country  genll^ 
**  men,  tliat  if  the  demand  haii 
"  been  for  a  modest  and  10- 
"  sonable  sum,  it  would  not 
*'  have  met  with  any  oppositioD : 
"  that  they  were  pot  uowilliDg 
"  to  support  die  greatneis  and 
••  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
**  that  he  thought  lor  all  good 
**  purposes  of  gofemment, 
••  700,0002.  would  be  auffici- 
**  ent,  and  hoped  no  larger  sum 
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But  the  part7  of  the  tories  was  too  incoamderaUe  16^. 
to  have  raised  a  great  opposition,  if  a  body  of  whigs 
had  Dot  joined  with  them ;  some  of  these  had  such 
repablican  notions,  that  they  were  much  set  against 
the  prerogative :  and  they  thought  the  king  was  be- 
come too  stiff  in  maintaining  it :  others  were  offend- 
ed, because  they  were  not  considered  nor  preferred  as 
thej  thoo^t  th^  deserved.  The  chief  of  these  were 
Mr.  Paul  Foley  and  Mr.  Harley ;  the  first  of  these 
was  a  jounger  son  of  one,  who  from  mean  begin- 
nings had  by  iron  works  raised  one  of  the  greatest 
estates  that  had  been  in  England  in  our  tune.  He 
wasakamed»  though  not  a  practising  lawyer  y;  and 
was  a  ma  of  virtue  and  good  principles,  but  moi^ose 
and  vilfiil :  and  he  had  the  affectation  of  passing  for 
a  peat  patriot,  by  his  constant  finding  fiEuilt  with 
the  government,  and  keeping  up  an  ill  humour,  and 
a  bad  opinion  of  the  court..  Harley  was  a  man  of  a 
QoUe  fsimily,  and  very  eminently  learned;  much 
turned  to  politics,  and  of  a  restless  ambition.  He 
^as  a  man  of  great  industry  and  application ;  and 
knew  forms  and  the  records  of  parliament  so  well,  that 
he  was  capable  both  of  lengthening  out  and  of  per- 
plexing debates.  Nothing  could  answer  his  aspiring 
temper :  so  he  and  Foley  jmned  with  the  tories  to 
t^feate  jealousies,  and  raise  an  opposition :  they  soon 
pew  u>  be  able  to  delay  matters  long ;  and  set  on 

"  would  be  given  into."    This  "  partriot's  cloak,"  &c.  refer  to 

^undertook, and  did ;  and  the  an  accident  which  happened  to 

court  got  what  they  wanted.    I  sir  Christopher  in  coming  out 

^<i  all  this  f]x>m  an  eminent  of  the  closet.   H. 
°^^ber  of  the  house  of  com-         ^  Learned  also  in  the  anti- 

n^oQs,  who  was  then  in  parlia-.  quities  and  law  of  parliament. 

^^i*    See  po^tea,  208.  410.  It  was  he  who  was  afterwards 

4n.  0.    These  lines  in  Pope,  speaker  in  two  parliaments.  O. 
"Once  we  confess  beneath  the 
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l^'    foot  some  very  uneasy  things  that  were  popular  j 


such  as  the  bill  against  pariiamettt  men  being  ii 
places,  and  that  for  disserving  the  paitfament,  and 
for  having  a  new  one  every  third  year. 

That  which  gave  them  much  strength  was,  the 
king's  cold  and  reserved  way ;  he  took  no  pains  to 
oblige  those  that  came  to  him ;  nor  was  he  easy  of 
access;  he  lived  out  of  town  at  Kensington;  and 
his  diief  confidents  were  Dutch.  He  took  no  notice 
of  the  clergy,  and  seemed  to  have  little  concern  is 
the  matters  of  the  church  or  of  religion ;  and  at  this 
time  some  atheists  and  deists,  as  well  as  Sodniaos, 
were  publishing  books  against  religion  in  general 
llOand  more  particularly  against  the  mysteries  of  our 
faith.  These  expressed  great  zeal  for  the  go?em- 
ment :  which  gave  a  handle  to  those  who  were  wait- 
ing for  aU  advantages,  and  were  carefiil  of  increaang 
and  improving  them,  to  spread  it  all  over  tibe  na- 
tion, that  the  king  and  those  about  him  had  no  re- 
gard to  religion  nor  to  the  church  of  England. 

But  now  I  go  on  to  the  transactions  of  this  sum- 
mer :  the  king  had,  in  his  speech  to  the  parliameot 
told  them,  he  intended  to  land  a  consideraUe  army 
in  France  this  year.  So,  after  the  session,  orders 
were  given  for  hiring  a  fleet  for  transports,  with  so 
great  a  train  of  artillery,  that  it  would  have  served 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  i  this  was  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  whole  nation,  who  loved  an  active 
war ;  and  were  very  uneasy  to  see  so  much  money 
paid,  and  so  little  done  with  it :  but  all  this  went 
AAtin  in  oflF  without  any  effect.  The  French  had  attempted 
*"""*""  this  winter  the  siege  of  Rhinfeldt,  a  place  of  no 
great  consequence.  But  it  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  not 
far  firom  Coblentz ;  and  by  it  Franconia  woidd  have 
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been  open  to  them.  They  conld  not  cut  otf  the  com-    t6&3. 


munication  by  the  Rhine :  so  that  fresh  supplies  of 
men  and  provisions  were  every  day  sent  to  them,  by 
the  care  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  managed 
the  matter  with  such  success,  that,  after  a  fortnight's 
rtay  before  it,  the  French  were  forced  to  raise  the 
siege;  which  was  a  rqiulse  so  seldom  given  them, 
that  upon  it  some  said,  they  were  then  sure  Louvoy 
was  dead.     The  French  had  also  made  another  at- 
tempt upon  Huy,  of  a  shorter  contmuance,  but  with 
the  like  success.     The  campaign  was  opened  with 
great  pomp  in  Flanders:  for  the  king  of  France 
came  thither  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  which  appeared  the  more  ridiculous, 
siiioe  t&ere  was  no  queen  at  the  head  of  them ;  un- 
le»  madam  de  Maintenon  was  to  be  taken  for  one, 
\xi  whom  respects  were  indeed  paid  with  more  sub- 
mission than  is  commonly  done  to  queens ;  so  that 
what  might  be  wanting  in  the  outward  ceremony, 
was  more  than  balanced  by  the  real  authority  that 
she  had.    It  was  given  out,  that  the  king  of  France, 
after  he  had  amused  the  king  for  some  days,  in- 
tended to  have  turned  either  to  Brussels  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  Li^e  on  the  other.    In  the  mean  while, 
the  French  were  working  on  the  Dutch,  by  their 
secret  practices,  to  make  them  hearken  to  a  separate 
peace;  and  the  ill  humour  that  had  appeared  in  the 
parliament  of  England  against  them,  was  an  argu- 
ment much  made  use  of,  to  convince  them  how  lit- 
tle ground  they  had  to  trust  to  their  alliance  with 
England:  so  that,  as  French  practices  had  raised 
this  in  humour  among  us,  they  made  now  this  use 
of  it,  to  break  our  mutual  confidence,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, our  alliance  with  the  States.     The  king  111 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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16^3.  made  great  haste^  and  brought  his  army  much  sooner 
together  than  the  French  expected:  he  encamped 
at  Park,  near  Louvain ;  by  which  he  broke  all  the 
French  measures :  for  he  lay  equally  well  posted  to 
reUeve  Brussels  or  Liege.  It  was  grown  the  more 
necessary  to  take  care  of  Liege ;  because  though  the 
bishop  was  true  to  the  allies,  yet  there  was  a  faction 
formed  among  the  capitulars,  to  offer  themselves  to 
the  French;  but  the  garrison  adhered  to  the  bishop; 
and  now,  when  so  great  an  army  lay  near  them,  they 
broke  the  measures  which  that  faction  had  taken. 
The  French  king,  seeing  that  the  practices  of 
treachery,  on  which  he  chiefly  relied,  succeeded  so 
ill,  resolved  not  to  venture  himself  in  any  dangerous 
enterprise ;  so  he  and  the  ladies  went  back  to  Ver- 
sailles. 
Affain  in  The  dauphiu,  with  a  great  part  of  the  army,  was 
*  sent  to  make  head  against  the  Germans,  who  had 
brought  an  army  together,  commanded  by  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  priace 
of  Baden :  the  Germans  moved  slowly,  and  were  re- 
tarded by  some  disputes  about  the  command:  so 
that  the  French  came  on  to  Heidelberg  before  they 
were  ready  to  cover  it:  the  town  could  make  no 
long  resistance ;  but  it  was  too  soon  abandoned  by  a 
timorous  governor.  The  French  were  not  aUe  to 
hinder  the  conjunction  of  the  Germans,  though  they 
'  endeavoured  it ;  they  advanced  towards  them.  And 
though  the  dauphin  was  much  superior  in  numbers, 
and  studied  to  force  them  to  action,  yet  they  kepi 
close;  and  he  did  not  think  fit  to  attack  them  in 
their  camp.  The  French  raised  great  contributions 
In  the  Wirtemberg ;  but  no  action  happened  on  the 
Rhine  all  this  campaign.     The  French  had  better 
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success  and  less  opposition  in  Catalonia :  thej  took    ^Sgs. 


Roses,  and  advanced  to  Barcelona,  expecting  their 
fleet,  which  was  to  have  bombarded  it  from  the  sea, 
while  their  army  attacked  it  by  land :  this  put  all 
Spam  under  a  great  consternation ;  the  design  of 
this  invasion  was  to  force  them  to  treat  of  a  sepa- 
rate peace ;  while  they  felt  themselves  so  vigorously 
attacked,  and  saw  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
resist 

Affairs  in  Piedmont  gave  them  a  seasonable  re-  Affkin  in 
lief:  the  duke  of  Savoy's  motions  were  so  slow,  that   *  "**°  ' 
it  seemed  both  sides  were  resolved  to  lie  upon  the 
defensiye.     T^e  French  were  very  weak  there,  and" 
they  expected  to  be  as  weakly  opposed.     But  in  the 
end  of  July,  the  duke  began  to  move:  and  he  obliged 
Catmat  to  retire  with  his  small  army,  having  made 
fciffl  quit  some  of  his  posts.  And  then  he  formed  the 
siege  of  St.  Bridget,  a  fort  that  lay  above  Pignerol, 
and,  as  was  believed,  might  command  it.     After  112 
twelve  days*  siege,  the  French  abandoned  it,  and  he 
was  master  of  it.    But  he  was  not  furnished  for  un- 
dertaking the  siege  of  Pignerol :  and  so  the  cam- 
paign went  off  in  marches  and  countermarches :  but 
in  the  end  of  it,  Catinat,  having  increased  his  army 
by  some  detachments,  came  up  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
They  engaged  at  Orbasson,  where  the  honour  of  the 
action,  but  with  that  the  greatest  loss,  fell  to  the; 
French :  for  *  though  they  carried  it  by  their  num- 
bers, their  bodies  being  less  spent  and  fiiUer,  yet  the 
resistance  that  was  made  was  such,  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  gained  more  in  his  reputation  than  he  suf- 
fered by  the  loss  of  the  day. 

The  two  armies  lay  long  in  Flanders,  watching  The  batue 
One  another  s  motions,  without  coming  to  action.  In 

o  2 
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i6g^.   July,  Luxemburgh  went  to  besiege  Huy,  and  car- 
ried  it  in  two  or  three  days.     The  king  moved  that 
way,  on  design  dither  to  raise  the  si^e  or  to  force 
a  battle.     Those  in  Huy  did  not  give  him  time  to 
come  to  their  relief ;  and  Luxemburgh  made  a  feint 
towards  Liege,  which  obliged  the  king  to  send  some 
battalions  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  place. 
fie  had  also  sent  another  great  detachment^  com- 
manded hy  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  to  force  the 
French  lines,  and  to  put  their  country  under  contri- 
bution ;  which  he  executed  with  great  success,  and 
raised  above  four  millions.  Luxemburgh  thought  this 
was  an  advantage  not  to  be  lost :  so  that,  as  soon  as 
he  had  received  orders  ftont  the  king  of  France  to 
attack  the  king  in  his  camp,  he  came  up  to  him  near 
Landen,  upon  the  river  Gitte.   He  was  about  double 
the  king's  number,  chiefly  in  horse.  The  king  might 
have  secured  himself  from  all  attacks,  by  passing  the 
river:  and  his  conduct  in  not  doing  it  was  much 
censured,  considering  his  strength  and  the  enemy's. 
He  chose  rather  to  stay  for  them ;  but  sent  away 
the  baggage  and  heavy  cannon  to  Mechlen;  and 
spent  the  whole  night  in  planting  batteries,  and 
casting  up  retrenchments.     On  the  twenty-ninth 
of  July,  the  French  began  their  attack  early  in  the 
morning,  and  came  on  with  great  resolution,  though 
the  king's  cannon  did  great  execution :  they  were 
beat  off,  with  the  loss  of  many  officers,  ^  several  at^ 
tacks :  yet  they  came  still  on  with  fresh  bodies ;  till 
at  last,  after  an  action  of  seven  or  eight  hours'  con*- 
tinuance,  they  broke  through  in  a  place  where  there 
was  such  a  body  of  Grerman  and  Spanish  horse,  that 
the  army  on  no  side  was  thought  less  in  danger. 
These  troops  gave  way ;  and  so  the  French  carried 
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the  honour  of  the  day,  and  were  masters  both  df  the'   1693. 
king's  camp  and  cannon :  but  the  king  parsed  the' 
river  and  cut  the  bridges,  and  lay  secure  but  of 
reach.     He  had  supported  the  whole  action'  with  118 
so  much  courage,  and  so  true  a  judgment,  that  it 
was  thought  he  got  more  honour  that  day,  thaii'even' 
when  he  triumphed  at  the  Boyne :  he  charged  him- 
self in  several  places.     Many  were  shot  round  about' 
him  with  the  enemy*s  cannon :  one  musket-shot  car- 
ried away  part  of  his  scarf,  and  another  went  tlrfough 
his  hat,  without  doing  him  any  harm.     The  French 
lost  so  nriany  men,  and  suflfered  so  much,  in  the  se- 
veral onsets  they  had  made,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  pursue  a  victory  which  cost  them  so  dear.     We 
lost  in  all  about  7D00:  and  among  these  there  was 
scarce  an  officer  of  note :  only  the  count  de  Solms 
had  his  leg  shot  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  of  which  he 
died  in  a  few  hours.    By  all  the  accounts  that  came 
from  France  it  appeared,  that  the  French  had  lost 
double  the  number,  with  a  vastly  greater  proportion 
of  officers  ^.     The  king's  behaviour,  during  the  bat- 


'  I  was  at  Hanover  at  the 
time  the  battle  of  Landen  was 
fought^  where  they  seemed  un- 
der some   consternation :    but 
was  very  graciously  received  by 
the  princess  Sophia,  who  told 
me  she  remembered  my  grand- 
^ther,  and  knew  the  affection 
he  always  had  to  her  mother's 
^mily;  and,  in  particular,  for 
her  brothers  Rupert  and  Mau- 
nce«  She  sent  a  coach  to  bring 
me  to  dinner  to  Herenhousen 
«very  day,  as  long  as  I  stayed, 
iihe  was  very  free  in  her  dis- 
<^urae,  and  said,  sbe  held   a^ 
constant  correspondence  with 
^iog  Jamesy  and  his  daughter 


our  queen,  with  many  parti- 
culars of  a  very  extraordinanr 
nature,  that  were  great  proora 
of  his  being  a  very  weak  man, 
and  her  being  a  very  good  wo- 
man. She  seemed  peeked  at 
the  princess  Ann,  and  spoke 
of  her  with  little  kindness. 
She  told  me  the  king  and 
queen  had  both  invited  her  to 
make  them  a  visit  into  Eng- 
land, but  she  was  grown  old,' 
and  could  not  leave  the  elec- 
tor and  her  family ;  otherwise, 
should  be  glad  to  see  her  own 
country  (as  she  was  pleased  to 
call  it)  before  she  died,  and 
should  willingly  have  her  bones 
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^693.  tie  and  in  the  retreat,  was  much  magnified  by  the 
enemy,  as  well  as  by  his  own  side.  The  king  of 
France  was  reported  to  have  said  upon  it,  that 
Luxemburgh's  behaviour  was  like  the  prince  of 
Condi's,  but  the  king's  Uke  M.  Turenne's.  His  army 
was  in  a  few  days  as  strong  as  ever,  by  recalling  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  battalions  he  had  sent 
to  Liege,  and  some  other  bodies  that  he  drew  out  of 
garrisons.  And  the  rest  of  the  campaign  passed 
over  without  any  other  action ;  only,  at  the  end  of 
it,  after  the  king  had  left  the  army,  Charleroy  was 
charieroy  bcsicgcd  by  the  French  * :  the  country  about  it  had 
theFreocb.  bccu  SO  Cat  up,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  subsist  an 
army  that  might  have  been  brought  to  relieve  it  : 
the  garrison  made  a  brave  resistance,  and  held  out  a 
'  month ;  but  it  was  taken  at  last. 

Thus  the  French  triumphed  every  where:  but 
their  successes  were  more  than  balanced  by  two  bad 
harvests,  that  came  successively  one  after  another : 
they  had  also  suffered  much  in  their  vintage;  so 
that  they  had  neither  bread  nor  wine.  Great  dili- 
gence was  used  to  bring  in  com  from  all  parts :  and 


Aitempti 
made  for 


laid  by  her  mother's,  in  the 
abbey  at  Westminster,  whom 
she  always  mentioned  with 
great  veneration.  She  took  it 
unkindly,  that  the  duke  of  Zell 
should,  have  the  garter  before 
her  husband,  who,  she  thought, 
might  have  expected  it  upon 
her  account ;  and  told  me,  she 
was  once  like  to  have  been 
married  to  king  Charles  the 
second,  which  would  not  have 
been  worse  for  the  nation,  con- 
sidering how  many  children  she 
had  brought :  to  which  I  most 
sincerely  agreed.  D. 


■  ("It  Is  certain  his  majesty 
**  did  not  leave  the  army  till 
**  the  5th  of  October;  during 
'*  all  which  time,  (Charleroy 
**  had  been  invested  on  tbe 
"  loth  of  Sqitember^)  and  for 
"  some  days  afterwards,  the 
**  governor  and  garrison  de* 
*'  fended  the  place  with  all  ihe 
*'  bravery  imaginable,  having 
"  made  thre^  successful  sallies, 
**  and  behaved  in  all  respects  so 
«  as  to  deserve  relief,  if  it  had 
"  been  possible  to  give  it  them." 
Ralph's  UisL  of  England^  vol.  ii, 
p.  446.) 
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strict  orders  were  given  by  that  court,  for  regulating    1693. 
the  price  of  it,  and  for  fiimishing  their  markets : 
there  was  also  a  liberal  distribution  ordered  by  that 
king  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.     But  misery  will  be 
misery  still,  after  all  possible  care  to  alleviate  it; 
great  multitudes  perished  for  want,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  fell  under  an  extreme  poverty:  so  that 
all  the  pomp  of  their  victories  could  not  make 
them  easy  at  home.    They  tried  all  possible  me- 
thods for  bringing  about  a  general   peace;   or  if 
that  fidled,  for  a  separate  peace  with  some  of  the 
confederates;  but  there  was  no  disposition  in  any 
of  tbem  to  hearken  to  it ;  nor  could  they  engage 
the  oor&em    crowns    to  oflTer   their   mediation  ^ 
Some  steps  were  indeed  made;  for  they  oflTered  to  114 
acbowledge  the  present  government  of  England: 
bat  in  aU  other  points,  their  demands  were  still  so 
Mgh,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  just  peace,  tin 
their  affairs  should  have  brought  them  to  an  hum« 
bier  posture. 

But  while  the  campaign,  in  all  its  scenes,  was  oar  .fTair. 
thus  unequal  and  various,  the  French,  though  much  ** 
weaker  at  sea,  were  the  most  successful  there :  and 
though  we  had  the  superior  strength,  we  were  very 
^pi^osperous ;  and  by  our  ill  conduct  we  lost  much, 
^th  in  our  honour  and  interest,  on  that  element. 
'^^  great  difficulty  that  the  French  were  under  in 
their  marine  was  by  reason  of  their  two  great  ports, 
Brest  and  Toulon;   and  f5pom  the  bringing  their 

^  (Ralph  has  inserted  in  his  ber  this  year.  Whence  he  col- 
History  a  memorial  from  the  lects,  that  either  the  secret  was 
vQg  of  Denmark  on  the  sub-  kept  with  the  utmost  caution, 
^  of  peaoe,  in  consequence  or  that  the  bishop  is  one  of  the^ 
^J  *  coniniuuication  from  the  most  inaccurate  of  historians. 
i^t^och  court,  dated  in  Decern-  See  pp.  482,  483,  of  his  Hist.) 
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1693.    fleets  together,  and  sendipg  them  hack  ag|dn«    T^e 
""        dagger  they  ran  ia  that,  and  the  delays  that  it  put 
theiYi  under,  were  the  chief  occasions^.  of  their  losses 
last  year :  but  these  were,  m  a  great  measure,,  mad^ 
up  to  them  now.   We  were  sending  a  very  rich  fleet 
of  merchants'.,  ships  to  the  Mediterranean, '  which 
was  valued  at  many  millions;  some  of  these  had 
Afin  ready  a  year,  and  a  half,  waiting  for  a  canvcfjt 
but  were  still  put  off  by  new  delays ;  nor  could  thej. 
obtain  one  after  Russd's  victory,  though  we  ware 
then  masters  at  sea.     They,  were  promised  a  great 
one  in  winter.     The  number  of  the  merchant  ships 
did  still  incrjsase ;  so  that  the  convoy,  whiph  was  at 
first  designed,. was  not  thought  equal  to  the  ricbei 
of  the  fleet,  and  to  the  danger  they^might  run  by 
ships  that  might  be  sent  from  Toulon  to  intercept 
them.    The  court  of  France  was  watching  this  care- 
fully :  a  spy  among  the  Jacobites  gavie  advice,  tfaat 
certain  persons  s^nt  £rom  Scotland  to  France,  to 
shew  with  how  small  a  force  they  might  make 
themselves  masters  of  that  kingdom,  bad  hopes 
given  them  for  sois^e  t^me ;  upon .  which  several 
military  m^n  went  to  Lancashire  and  Northumber- 
y        land,  to  see  what  could  be  expected  firom  tbeoce, 
if  commotions  should  happen  in  Scotland.;  but  in 
February  the  French  said,  they  could  not  do  what 
was  expected;  and  the  Scotch  agents  were  told, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  look,  after,  the  Smima 
fleet ;  which  they  reckoned  might  b^  of  more  conse- 
quence than  even  the  carrying  Scotland  could  be. 
The  fleet  was  ready  in  February ;  but  new  excuses 
were  again  made ;  for  it  was  said,  the  convoy  mo^ 
be  increased  to  twenty  men  of  war ;  Rook  was  to 
command  it ;  a  new  delay  was  likewise  put  isy  on 
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tbe  pretence  o£  staying  &r-  advice  Irani  Toulcnv    ^^9^ 


wkether  the  squadron  that  was  laid  Up  there^  waa 
to  lie  in  tiie  Mediterranean  this  year,  or  to  ooqne 
abost  to  Blest.    The  m^x^hants-  were  very  uneasy 
uflder  those  delays ;  since  the  charge  was  like  to  eat 
up  the  pcofit  of  the  voyage ;  but  no  deqmtch  oouicE115 
be  had;  and  very  probable  reasons  were  offered,  to 
juatify  every  new  retardment.     The  French  fleet 
liad  gone  early  out  of  Toulon,  on  design  to  have  de« 
strayed  the  Spamsb  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  bay  of 
PttZBolo ;  but  they  lay  so  safe  there,  that  the  French 
saw  they  could  not  succeed  in  any  attempt  upon 
iheia;  afterwards  they  stood  off  to  the  coast  of  Ca» 
takmii^'  to  assist  their  army,  whidi  was  making 
sMDe  conquests  Inhere.    Yet  these  were  only  feints  to 
Bonae  and  to  cov^  their  true  design.     The  fleet  at 
Brest  sailed  away  from  thence  so  suddenly, '  that 
tbey  were  neither  completely  manned  nor  victualled ; 
and  they  came  to  lAgos  bay,  in  Algarve.     Tenders* 
ireie  sent  after  them,  with  the  necessary  complex 
ment  of  men  and  provisfions:  this  sudden  and  un- 
provided motion  of  the  French  fleet  looked  as  if 
^Qme  secret  advice  had  been  sent  from  England,^ 
acquainting  them  with  our  designs.    But  at  the  se- 
oetary's  cffice,  npt  only  there  was  no  inteUig^ice- 
conconing  their  fleet,  but  when  a  ship  came  iuy  that^ 
brouf^t  the  news  of  their  having  sailed  from  Brest^ 
they  were  not  believed.     Our  main  fleet  sailed  out* 
into  the  sea  for  somt  leagues  with  Rook  and  the 
merduuBt  shipa :  and  when  they  thought  they  were 
out  of  danger,  they  came  back«    Rook  was  unhappy 
in  that,  which,  upon  any  other  occasion,  would  have  > 
been  a  great  happiness ;  he  had  a  fair  and  a  strong 
gale. of  wind ;  so.  that  no  adsrice  sent  after  him  could  > 
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1693.   overtake  him :  nor  did  he  pieet  with  any  ships  at 
sea,  that  could  give  him  notice  of  the  danger  that 
laj  before  him.     He  doubled  the  cape  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  had  almost  fallen  in  with  the  French  fleet, 
before  he  was  aware  of  it:  he  dreamed  of  no  danger 
but  from  the  Toulon  squadron,  till  he  took  a  fiie- 
ship;  the  captain  whereof  endeavoured  to  deceive 
him  by  a  false  story,  as  if  there  had  been  only  fif- 
teen  men  of  war  lying  at  Lagos,  that  intended  to 
join  D'Estrees:  the  merchants  were  for  going  od, 
and  believed  the  information ;  they  were  confirmed 
in  this  by  the  disorder  the  French  seemed  to  be  in ; 
for  they  w&re  cutting  their  cables,  and  drawing  near 
S"St  in  *^^  shore.     The  truth  was,  when  they  saw  Rook's 
grent  dw-  fleet,  they  apprehended,  by  their  numbers,  that  tbe 
whole  fleet  of  England  was  coming  toward  them : 
and  indeed  had  they  come  so  far  with  them,  here 
was  an  occasion  offered,  which  perhaps  may  not  be 
found  again  in  an  age,  of  destroying  their  whole 
strength  at  sea.     But  as  the  French  soon  perceived  . 
their  error,  and  were  forming  themselves  into  a  line, 
Rook  saw  his  error  likewise,  and  stood  out  to  sea, 
while  the  merchants  fled,  as  their  fears  drove  them ; 
a  great  many  of  them  sticking  stiU  close  to  him : 
116 others  sailed  to  Cadiz,  and  some  got  to  Gibraltar: 
and  instead  of  pursuing  their  voyage,  put  in  there : 
some  ships  were  burnt  or  sunk,  and  a  very  small 
number  was  taken  by  the  French.     They  did  not 
pursue  Rook,  but  let  him  sail  away  to  the  Maderas ; 
and  from  thence  he  came,  first  to  Kinsale,  and  then 
into  England.     The  French  tried  what  they  could 
do  upon  Cadiz ;  but  found  that  it  was  not  practica- 
ble.    They  came  next  to  Gibraltar,  where  the  mer- 
chants sunk  their  ships,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
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their  hands :  from  thence  they  sailed  along  the  coast  1 693^ 
of  Spain,  and  burnt  some  English  and  Dutch  ships  ~^ 
that  were  laying  at  Malaga,  Alicant,  and  in  some 
other  places.  They  hoped  to  have  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet;  but  they  put  in  at  Port  Mahone, 
where  they  were  safe ' :  at  length,  after  a  very  glo- 
rious campaign,  the  French  came  back  to  Toulon : 
it  is  certain,  if  Tourville  had  made  use  of  all  his  ad- 
vantages,  and  had  executed  the  design  as  well  as  it 
was  projected,  he  might  have  done  us  much  mis- 
chief; few  of  our  men  of  war,  or  merchantmen 
could  have  got  out  of  his  hands :  the  loss  fell  hea- 
viest on  the  Dutch :  the  voyage  was  quite  lost ;  and 
the  disgrace  of  it  was  visible  to  the  whole  world, 
and  very  sensible  to  the  trading  part  of  the  nation. 

Thie  appearances  were  such,  that  it  was  generally  orest  jea- 
surmised,  our  councils  were .  betray ed.     The  secre-thnSig'» 
tary  that  attended  on  the  admirals  was  much  sus-""""*'^' 
pected,  and  charged  with  many  thing :  but  the  sus-* 
picions  ro^e  high,  even  as  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
office.     It  was  said,  that  our  fleet  was  kept  in  port 
till  the  French  were  laid  in  their  way,  and  was  then 
ordered  to  sail,  that  it  might  fall  into  their  hands : 
many  particulars  were  laid  together,  which  had  such 
colours,  that  it  was.  npt  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they 
created  jealousy,  especially  in  minds  sufficiently  pre* 
pared  for  it.    Upon  inquiry  it  appeared,  that  several 


^  I  ha^e  read  many  papers 
i^iative  to  this  miscarriage,  and 
do  not  think  there  was  any  cri- 
^'wuil  management  in  it  on  the 
V^n  of  the  admirals,  but  un* 
doubtediy,  an  indecisioej  unskil- 
f^l  conduct,  such  as  general- 
ly attends  a  divided  command, 


and  calling  frequent  councils  of 
war. .  The  admirals  were  de- 
fective in  not  sending  more  fre- 
quently to  look  into  Brest ;  as 
knowing  where  the  French  lay 
would  have  been  the  best  rule 
for  their  own  conduct.  H. 
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1693.    of  those,  who,  for  the  last  two  years,  were  put  in 
the  subdtem  employments  through  the  kingdom, 
did  upon  many  occasions  shew  a  disaffection  to  the 
govemmenit,  and  talked   and  acted    like    enemies. 
Our  want  of  intelligence  of  the  motions   of  the 
French,  while  they  seemed  to  know   every  thing 
that  we  either  did  or  designed  to  do,  cast  a  heavy 
reproach  upon  our  ministers,  who  were  now  broke 
so  in  pieces,  that  they  acted  without  union  or  con- 
cert :  every  one  studied  to  justify  himsdLP,  and  to 
throw  the  blame  on  others :  a  good  share  of  this 
was  cast  on  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  the  marquis  of 
Caermarthen  was  much  suspected :  the  earl  of  Ro- 
chester began  now  to  have  great  credit  with  the 
queen ;  and  seemed  to  be  so  violently  set  against 
the  whigs,  that  they  looked  for  dreadfhl  things  from 
117 him,  if  he  came  again  to  govern;  for,  being  natu- 
rally warm,  ^nd  apt  to  heat  himself  in  company, 
he  broke  out  into  sallies,  which  were  carried  about, 
and '  began,  to  create  jealousies,  even  of  the  queen 
her  self. 

I  was  in  some  sort  answerable  for  this^ :  for  when 
the  queen  came  into  England,  she  was  so  possessed 
against  him,  that  he  tried  all  his  friends  and  interest 
in  the  court,  to  be  admitted  to  clear  himself,  and  \Xi 
recover  her  favour,  but  all  in  vain ;  for  they  found 
her  so  alienated  fit)m  him,  that  no  person  would  un- 
dertake it.  Upon  that,  he  addressed  himself  to  me : 
I  thought,  that  if  he  came  into  the  service  of  the 
government,  his  relation  to  the  queen  would  niake 
him  firm  and  zealous  for  it :  and  I  served  him  so  ef' 
fectually,  that  the  queen  laid  aside  all  her  resent- 

(1  See  postea,  p.  700.  O. 
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ments^  and  admitted  him,  bj  decrees,  into  a  high    i^^ 


mei^ure  of  &vour  and  confidence  *.    I  quickly  aaw  ' 

mj  error :  and  he  took  pains  to  convince  me  effect* 
uallj  of  it :  for  he  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  her  fa* 
TOUT,  than  he  went  into  an  interest  very  different 
from  what  I  believed  he  would  have  pursued.  He 
talked  against  all  favour  to  dissenters,  and  for  set* 
ting  up  the  notions  of  persecution  and  violence,  which 
he  had  so  much  promoted  in  king  Charles's  time, 
and  professed  himself  an  enemy  to  the  jNresent  bi- 
shops, and  to  the  methods  they  were  taking,  of 
preaching  and  visiting  their  dioceses,  of  obliging  the 
clergy  to  attend  more  carefully  to  their  fiinctions, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  gaiiiT  the  dissenters  by  gentle 
and  calm  methods  ^ 
The  king   had  left  the  matters  of  the  church  •"?••*«»*• 

^  of  the 

wholly  in  the  queen's  hands.  He  found  he  could  noteiergyaod 
resist  importunities,  which  were  not  only  vexatious 
to  him,  but  had  drawn  preferments  from  him,  which 
he  came  soon  to  see  were  ill  bestowed :  so  he  de- 
volved that  care  upon  the  queen,  which  she  managed 
with  strict  and  religious  prudence:  she  declared 
openly  ag^dnst  the  preferring  of  those  who  put  in 

^  There  was  a  current  report  shewed  for  her*  when  treasurer, 
at  this  time,  that  lord  Rochester  was   not  unlikely  XQ  be   true. 
wu  brought  into  fiivour  only  This  is  certiun,  that  <^ueen  Mary, 
to  mortify  the  princess  Ann,  before  the  quarrel  with  her  sis- 
who,  it  was  aaid,  had  made  it  ter,  had  ?ery  little  regard   to 
^  request  to  the  king  and  him.  D.  Seenoteatp.685.Fol.i. 
qiieen,    that    lord    Godolphin  '  Lord  Rochester  was  always 
^ould  be  in  employment,  and  known  to  be  a  zealous  church- 
lord  Rochester  excluded;  which,  roan:  therefore  might  reason- 
coDndering    the   jealousy  lord  ably  declare  his  dislike  of  the 
^ttlborough    and    Qodolphin  present  set  of  bishops :   but  it 
flways  had  of  him,  and  Uieir  is  highly  improbable  he  should 
infiuence  upon    the    princess,  profess  himself  an  enemj  to 
^^^M  to  the  resentment  she  the  commendable  methods  the  . 
^^  for  the  little  concern  he  bishop  says  they  were  taking.  D. 
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1 693.   for  themselves ;  and  took  care  to  inform  herself  par- 
licularly  of  the  merits  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  were 
not  so  much  as  known  at  court,  nor  using  any  me- 
thods to  get  themselves  recommended :  so  that  we 
had  reason  to  hope,  that,  if  this  course  should  be 
long  continued,  it  would  produce  a  great  change  in 
the  church,  and  in  the  temper  of  the  clergy.    She 
consulted  chiefly  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whom  she  favoured  and  supported  in  a  most  parti- 
cular manner.     She  saw  what  need  there  ivas  of  it : 
for  a  party  was  formed  against  him,  who  set  them- 
selves to  censure  every  thing  he  did.     It  was  a  me- 
lancholy thing  to  consider,  that,  though  we  never 
saw  an  archbishop  before  him  apply  himself  so  en- 
tirely, without  partiality  or  bias,  to  all  the  concerns 
118 of  the  church  and  religion,  as  he  did;  and  that  the 
queen's  heart  was  set  on  promoting  them,  yet  such 
an  evil  spirit  should  seem  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
clergy.     They  complained  of  every  thing  that  was 
done,  if  it  was  not  in  their  own  way :  and  the  arch- 
bishop bore  the  blame  of  all.    He  did  not  enter  into 
any  close  correspondence,  or  the  concerting  measures 
with  the  ministry,  but  lived  much  abstracted  from 
them :  so  they  studied  to  depress  him  all  they  could. 
This  made  a  great  impression  upon  him.     He  grew 
very  uneasy  in  his  great  post :  we  were  all  soon  con- 
vinced, that  there  was  a  sort  of  clergymen  among 
us,  that  would  never  be  satisfied,  as  long  as  the  to- 
leration was  continued:  and  they  seemed  resolved 
to  give  it  out,  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  till  a 
prosecution  of  dissenters  should  be  again  set  on  foot : 
nor  could  they  look  at  a  man  with  patience,  or  speak 
of  him  with  temper,  who  did  not  agree  with  them 
in  these  things,  i  The  bishops  fell  under  the  disple»- 
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%xre  of  the  whigs,  by  the  methods  ttiey  tdcdc^  not    1693* 
nly  of  protecting,  but  of  preferring  some  of  these 
en,  hoping,  by  that  means,  both  to  have  softened 
^liem  and  their  friends :  but  they  took  their  prefer^ 
vnents,  as  the  rewards  that  they  supposed  were  due 
to  their  merit;  and  they  employed  the  credit  and 
authority  which   their-  preferments  brought   them, 
whoUj  against  those  to  whom   they  owed  them. 
The  whigs  were  much  turned  against  the  king ;  and 
were    not  pleased  with  those  who  had  left  them, 
when  they  were  so  violent  in  the  beginning  of  this 
rei^ :  and  it  was  a  hard  thing,  in  such  ia  divided 
time,  to  resolve  to  be  of  no  party,  since  men  of  that 
temper  are  pushed  at  by  many,  and  protected  by  no 
side  s.    Of  this. we  had  many  instances  at  that  time : 
and  I  myself  had  some  very  sensible  ones :  but  they 
are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  mentioned.    In  this  bad 
state  we  were,  when  a  session  of  parliament  came 
on  with  great  apprehensions,  occasioned  by  our  ill 
success,  and  by  the  king's  temper,  which  he  could 
no  way  constrain,  or  render  more^  complaisant,  but 
chiefly  from  the  disposition  of  men's  minds,  which 
was  practised  on  with  great  industry,  by  the  ene* 
mies  of  the  government,  who  were  driving  on  jea- 
lousies daily. 

A  parliament  had  been  summoned  in  Ireland  by  AffiUn  in 
the  lord  Sidney;  but  they  met  full  of  discontent,  " 
and  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  every  thing : 
and  there  was  too  much  matter  to  work  upon ;  for 
the  lord  lieutenant  was  apt  to  excuse  or  justify 


8  They  have    however    the  or  rank»  irom  party  zeal  and 

comfort  of  their  own  rectitude,  violence,  which  is  ever  factious, 

far  superior  to  any  successful  and  the  bane  of  virtue.   O. 
oornipcion  in  wealth  or  power 
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](^.    thoae  who  had  the  ieiddress  to  inannate  themselves 
into  his  favour :  so  that  they  were  dismissed,  before 
they  brought  their  bills  to  perfection.     The  En^iali 
in  Ireland  thought  the  govemoient  &voiired  the 
Irish  too  much ;  some  said,  this  was  the  effect  of 
bribery,  whereas  others  thought  it  Was  necessary  to 
119  keep  them  safe  from  the  prosecutions  of  the  English, 
who  hated  them,  and  were  much  sharpened  against 
lihem.    The  protecting  the  Iri^  was  indeed  in  some 
sort  necessary,  to  keep  them  from  breaking  out,  cr 
from  running  over  to  the  French :  but  it  was  veiy 
plain,  that  the  Irish  were  Irish  still,  enemies  to  the 
English  nation,  and  to  the  present  goverxunent :  so 
that  all  kindness  shewed  them,  beyond  what  was 
due  in  strict  justice,  was  the  cherishing  an  inveterate 
enemy.     There  were  also  great  complaints  of  ao  ill 
administration,  chiefly  in  the  revenue,  in  the  pay  of 
the  army,  and  in  the  embezzling  of  stores.    Of 
these,  much  noise  was  made  in   England,  which 
drew  addresses  from  both  houses  of  parliament  to 
the  king,  which  were  very  invidiously  penned :  every 
particular  being  severely  a^ravated.     So  the  king 
called  back  the  lord  Sidney,  and  put  the  government 
of  Ireland  into  three  lords  justices ;  lord  Capel,  bro- 
ther to  the  earl  of  Essex,  sir  Cyril  Wyche,  and  Mr. 
Duncomb.    When  they  were  sent  from  court,  the 
queen  did  very  earnestly  recommend  to  their  care, 
the  reforming  of  many  disorders  that  were  prevail- 
ing in  that  kingdom :  for  neither  had  the  late  de- 
structive war,  out  of  which  they  were  but  beginning 
to  recover  themselves,  nor  their  poverty,  produced 
those  effects  that  might  have  been  well  expected. 
Thcqiiecii'i     The  statc  of  Ireland  leads  me  to  insert  here  a 

•tnctnett 

Mul  pious   very  particular  instance  of  the  queen's  pious  care  in 

detignt. 
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the  dkpomg  of  bishoprics:  lord  Sidney  was  so  &r    i6g3. 

engi^  in  the  interest  of  a  great,  family  of  Ireland^ 

that  he  was  too  easily  wrought  on  to  recommend  a 

bomch  of  it  to  a  vacant  see.     The  representation 

was  made  with  an  undue  charactar  of  the  person: 

so  the  queen  granted  it     But  when  she  understood 

that  he  lay  tmder  a  veiy  bad  character,  she  wrote  a 

letter,  in 'her  own  hand,  to  lord  Sidney,  letting  him 

know  what  she  had  heard,  and  ordered  him  to  call 

for  six  Irish  bishops,  whom  she  named  to  him,  and 

to  recpdre  diem  to  certify  to  her  their  opinion  of 

that  penon :  they  all  agreed,  that  he  laboured  under 

an  91  fiune :  and,  till  that  was  examined  into,  they 

<M  not  think  it  proper  to  promote  him ;  so  that 

natter  was  let  ML     I  do  not  name  the  person ;  for 

Jiotaid  not  to  leave  a  blemish  on  him :  but  set  this 

dwD  as  an  example,  fit  to  be  imitated  by  Christian 

priiioes. 

Another  effect  of  the  queen's  pious  care  of  the 
souls  of  her  people  was  finished  this  year,  after  it 
had  been  much  opposed,  and  long  stopped.     Mr. 
Biair,  a  very  worUiy  man,  came  over  from  Virginia, 
with  a  prapositian  fi>r  erecting  a  college  there.     In 
Older  to  which,  he  had  set  on  foot  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription, which  arose  to  a  great  sum :  and  he  found 
out  smne  branches  of  the  revenue  there,  that  went  120 
all  into  private  hands,  without  being  brought  into 
any  puUic  account,  with  whidi  a  freo'school  and 
ooOq^  HBigbt  be  well  endowed.     The  English  bom 
ttere  were,  as  be  said^  capable  of  every  thing,  if 
they  were  provided  with  the  means  of  a  good  educa- 
^n;  and  a  firandation  of  this  land  in  Virginia^  that 
Uy  in  the  nnddUe,  between  our  southern  and  north- 
ern plantations^  mi|^t  be-  a  common  nursery  to  them 

VOL,  rv.  p 
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ther  improvement.  Tkose  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plantations,  had  made  such  advantages 
of  those  particulars,  out  of  which  the  endowment 
was  to  be  raised,  that  all  possible  objections  were 
made  to  the  project,  as  a  design  that  would  .take 
6ur  planters  off  from  their  mechanical,  employments, 
and  make  them  grow  too  knowing  to  be  obedient 
and  submissive.     The  queen  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  design^  as  apprehending  the  very  good  ef- 
fects it  might  have,  ^at  no  objection  against  it 
could  move  her :  she  hoped  it  might  be  a  means  d 
improving  her  own  people,  and  of  preparing  some 
to  propagate  the  gospel  among  the  natives;  and 
therefore,  as  she  espoused  the  matter  with  a  parti- 
cular zeal^  so  the  king  did  very  readily  concur  with 
her  in  it.  The  endowment  was  fixed,  and  the  patent 
was  passed  for  the  college,  called  from  the  foandeis, 
the  William  and  Mary  college. 
jg^J^»«       Affairs  in  Scotland  grew  more  and  more  out  of 
joint.     Many  whom  the  king  had  trusted  in  the 
ministry  there,  were  thought  enemies  to  him  and 
his  government ;  and  some  took  so  little  care  to  con- 
ceal thar  inclinations,  that,  \^hen  an  invasion  was 
looked  for,  they  seemed  resolved  to  join  in  it.    They 
were  taken  out  of  a  plot,  which  was  managed  bj 
persuading  many  to  take  oaths  .to  the  government, 
on  design  to  betray  it ;  and  were  now  trusted  with 
the  most  important  posts.     The  presbyterians  began 
to  see  their  error,  in  driving  matters  so  far,  and  in 
provoking  the  king  so  much ;  and  they  seemed  de- 
sirous to  recover  his  favour,  and  to  manage  their 
matters  with  more  temper.    The  king  came  likewise 
to  see  that  he  had  been  a  Uttle  too  sudden  in  trust* 
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ing  gome,  who  did  not  deserve  his  confidence.  Duke    i6g3. 
Hamilton  bad  for  some  yeam  withdrawn  from  busi-  ^ 

bob;  but  be  was  now  prevailed  with  to  return  to 
comdl;  many  letters  were  intercepted  between 
Fnnoe  and  Scotland:  in  those  from  Scotland,  the 
easiness  of  engaging  that  nation  was  often  repeated, 
if  no  tune  were  lost ;  it  seemed  therefore  necessary 
to  faring  that  kingdom  into  a  better  state. 
A  session  of  parliament  was  held  there,  to  which  ^  ^^^^ 

of  parlia- 

dake  Hamilton  wais  sent  as  the  king's  commissioner;  meot then, 
the  supplies  that  were  asked  were  granted;   and  121 
now  the  whole  presby terian  party  was  again  entire 
in  the  king^s  interest ;  the  matters  of  the  church     ' 
wcK  IsQught  to  more  temper  than  was  expected : 
the  episcopal  clergy  had  more  moderate  terms  of- 
bei  them ;  they  were  only  required  to  make  an 
Address  to  the  general  assembly,  offering  to  subscribe 
to  a  [the  O.]  confession  of  faith,  and  to  acknowledge 
presbytery  to  be  the  only  government  of  that  church, 
with  a  promise  to  submit  to  it ;  upon  which,  within 
a  fortnight  after  they  did  that,  if  no  matter  of  scmn 
dal  was  objected  to  them,  the  assembly  was  either 
to  receive  them  into  the  government  of  the  church, 
or»  if  they  could  not  be  brought  to  that,  the  king 
▼as  to  take  them  into  his  protection,  and  maintain 
them  in  their  churches,  without  any  dependance  on 
the  jNresbytery.     This  was  a  strain  of  moderation 
that  the  presbyterians  were  not  easily  brought  to ;  a 
sahsmption  that  owned  presbyteiy  to  be  the  only 
legal  government  of  that  church,  without  owning 
anj  divine  right  in  it,  was  far  below  their  usual  pre- 
tensions.   And  this  act  vested  the  king  with  an  au- 
thority, very  like  that  winch  they  were  wont  to  con- 
demn as  Erastiani^m.    Another  act  was  also  passed^ 

P2 
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besides  the  oath  of  allegiance,  a  declaration  called 
the  asmrame^  owning  the  king  and  queen  to  be 
their  rightful  and  lawfiil  sovereigK,  and  promising 
fidelity  to  them  against  king  James,  and  all  his  ad- 

'  herents.    The  council  was  also  impow^^  to  tender 
these,  as  they  shouM  see  cause  for  it,  and  to  fine  and 
imprison  such  as  should  refiise  them*     When  the 
sessi<m  was  near  an  end,  Nevil  Payne  was  brought 
before  the  parliamait,  to  be  exaininedt  upon  the 
many  letters  that  had  been  intercepted.     There  was 
a  full  evidence  i^ainst  him  in  miany  of  his  own  let- 
ters ;  but  he  sent  word  to  several  of  the  lords,  ia 
particular  to  duke  Hamilton,  that  as  long  as  his  life 
was  \m  own,  he  would  accuse  none :  but  he  witt  re- 
solved he  would  not  die;  and  he  oduld  disoiver 
enough  to  'deserve  his  pardon.    This  struck  sadi 
terror  into  many  of  them,  whose  sons  or  near  rehir 
tions  had  been  ooncenied  with  him»  that  he,  moving 
for  a  delay,  on  a  pretence  of  some  witnesses  thai 

.  wo^  not  then  at  hand,  a  time  was  given  hint  beyond 
the  continuance  of  the  session ;  m  he  escaped,  and 
that  inquiry  was  stifled  :^  the  session  aided  calmly. 
But  the  kiiB^  seemed  to  have  f(»got  Scotland  so  en* 
tirely,  that  he  let  three  months  go  over,  before  he 
took  notice  of  any  of  their  petitftons :  and,  tJiougJi 
he  had  asked,  and  Jiad  supplies  for  an  augmentaticm 
of  forces ;  and  many  had  been  gained  to  cSnsirat  to 
the  tax,  by  the  hope  of  oodsmiasions  in  the  troops 
122  that  were  to  be  levied^  yet  the  kii^  did  not  raise 
any  new  ones,  but  raised  the  supply,  mid  apldied  it 
to  other  uses :  this  bqgao  again  to  raise  an  ill  hu- 
mour, that  had  been  alpiost  quite  laid  diNvn  in  the 
whole  course  of  this  session,  whidh  was  though  a 
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recoDcifi]^  one.     The  clergy  let  the  day  prefixed    1693: 
for  making  their  submission  to  the  assemUy,  slip,  * 
and  did  not  take  the  oaths ;  so  they  could  claim  no 
benefit  by  the  act,  that  had  been  carried  in  their  fa^ 
rour,  not  without  some  difliculty.    And  the  law  that 
va^  intended  to  save  them  did  now  expose  them  to 
ndn ;  since  by  it,  they,  not  taking  the  oaths,  had 
k»t  their  le^al  rights  to  thefr  benefices.     Yet  they 
were  sufiered  to  continue  in  them,  and  were  put  in 
iwpe,  that  the  king  woukl  protect  them,  though  it 
was  now  against  law.     They  were  also  made  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  king  did  not  desire  that  they  should 
^e  the  oaths,  or  make  any  submission  to  presby* 
toy :  aod  it  is  certain,  that  no  public  signification 
of  the  king^s  mind  was  made  to  them ;  so  they  were 
CBsOjr  imposed  on  by  surmises  and  whispers ;  upon 
tbis  the   distractions  grew  up  afresh.     Many  con- 
diided  tliere,  as  well  as  in  England,  that  the  king^s 
h^art  led  him  still  to  court  his  enemies,  even  after 
sQ  the  manifest  reasons  he  had  to  conclude,  that  the 
stq>s  they  made  towards  him  were  only  feigned  sub- 
inissions,  to  gain  such  a  confidence,  as  might  put  it 
in  their  power  to  deliver  him  up  \ 

TTie  earl  of  Middletoun  went  over  to  Prance,  in  The  ear]  of 
the  banning  of  this  year :  and  it  was  believed,  he  went  to 
was  sent  by  a  great  body  among  us,  with  a  proposi-      **' 
tion,  whidi,  had  he  had  the  assurance  to  have  made, 

^  The  earl  of  Portland  once  doms,  and  he  really  believed  it 

in  diaoourae  with  the  king,  (i  was  true.    The  king  told  him 

had  it  from  one  that  was  pre-  he  was   very  much   mistaken, 

sent,)  said  the  English  were  for  there  were  as  wise  and  ho- 

t^  strangest    people  he  had  nest  men   amongst   them,   as 

ever  met  with :   for  by  their  were  in  any  part  of  the  world, 

own  aeoomits  of  one  another,  (and  fetched  a  great  «gh,)  <'but 

there  was  never  an  honest  nor  **  they  are  not  ray  friends/'   D; 
an  able  man  in  the  three  king- 
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1693.    and  they  the  wisdom  to  have  accepted^  might  hare 
"  much  increased  our  factions  and  jealousies.     It  was, 

that  king  James  should  offer  to  resign  his  title  in 
favour  of  his  son,  and  likewise  to  send  him  to  be 
bred  in  England,  under  the  direction  of  a  ]>arlia^ 
ment,  till  he  should  be  of  age ;  but  I  could  nhvex 
hear  that  he  ventured  on  this  advice ;  in  another  he 
succeeded  better.  When  king  James  thought  the 
invasion  from  Normandy,  the  former  year,  was  so 
well  laid,  that  he  seemed  not  to  apprehend  it  couU 
miscarry,  he  had  prepared  a  declaration,  of  whidi 
some  copies  came  over.  He  promised  nothing  in  iU 
and  pardoned  nobody  by  it.  But  he  spdce  in  the 
style  of  a  conqueror,  who  thought  he  was  master, 
and  therefore  would  Hmit  himself  by  no  promises, 
but  such  as  were  conceived  in  general  words,  wfaidi 
might  be  afterwards  expounded  at  pleasure.  This 
was  much  blamed,  even  by  his  own  party,  who 
thought  that  they  themselves  were  not  enough  se- 
cured by  so  loose  a  declaration :  so  the  earl  of  Mid- 
dletoun,  upon  his  going  over,  procured  one  of  an- 
123  other  strain,  which,  as  far  as  words  could  go,  gave 
all  Content :  for  he  promised  every  thing,  and  par- 
doned all  persons.  His  party  got  this  into  their 
hands ;  I  saw  a  copy  of  it,  and  they  waited  for  a  fit 
occasion  to  publish  it  to  the  nation  \ 
The  dake  We  Were  also  at  this  time  alarmed  with  a  nego- 
offere/*^  tiation,  that  the  court  of  France  was  setting  on  foot 
^j^^  at  Madrid :  they  offered  to  restore  to  the  crown  of 

'  C  His  lordship  might  abo  *'  April  17th,  and  was  dispgened 

**  have  said,  that  by  the  care  of  <*  by  the  Jacobite  party  in  Loo- 

**  the  said  party  it  was  printed,  "  don,  about  the  middle  of  Aby 

«  and  that  it  was  still  exUnt  "  following." .  Ralph*$  Ba.  of 

"  in  the  State  Tracts  of  this  England,  vol.  u.  p.  418.) 
*'  reign.    This  piece  was  dated 
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SpBm  all  that  had  been  taken  fix>m  it  srnoe  the    iGg^. 

peace  of  Munster,  on  condition  that  the  duke  of  An- 

jou  should  be  declared  the  heir  of  that  crown,  in  de- 
fault of  issue  by  the  king :  the  grandees  of  Spain, 
viio  are  bred  up  to  a  disregard  and  contempt  of  all 
the^world  besides  themselves,  were  inclinable  to  en- 
tertain this  proposition;  though  they  saw  that  bj 
so  domg,  they  must  lose  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  many  of  their  oth^  allies. 
But  the  king  himself,  weak  as  he  was,  stood  firm 
and  intractable ;  and  seemed  to  be  as  much  s^  on 
watching  their  conduct,  as  a  man  of  his  low  genius 
wwld  possibly  be.  He  resdved  to  adhere  to  the  al- 
^^ancei'md  to  carry  on  the  war ;  though  he  could  do 
Kttfe  more  than  barely  resolve  on  it.  The  Spaniards 
Om^  of  nothing  but  their  intrigues  at  Madrid ; 
and  fiir  the  management  of  the  war,  and  all  their 
^fl^irs,  they  left  the  care  of  that  to  their  stars,  and 
to  their  alHes^ 

The  king  came  over  to  England  in  November ;  The  duke 
ne  saw  the  necessity  of  changing  both  his  measures  bnry  u 
and  his  ministers;  he  expressed  his  dislike  of  thejgj;"^^ 
whole  conduct  at  sea;  and  named  Russel  for  the ®^ »***«• 
^^<)iQmand  of  the  fleet  next  year :  he  dismissed  the 
^  of  Nottingham,  and  would  immediately  have 
bit)ught  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  again  into  the  mi- 
i^istry :  but  when  that  lord  came  to  him,  he  thought 
the  king^s  inclinations  were  still  the  same  that  they 
^  been  for  some  years,  and  that  the  turn  which 
be  was  now  making  was  not  from  choice,  but  force; 
so  that  went  off;  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  went 
into  the  country :  yet  the  king  soon '  after  sent  for 
bim,  and  gave  him  such  assurances,  that  he  was 
again  made  secretary  of  state,  to  the  general  satis* 

p  4 
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1693$.  &ction  of  the  wh%s  K  But  the  person  that  had  the 
kiBg's  confidence  to  the  highest  de^gree  was  the  earl 
of  Sundeiland^  who,  by  his  long  experienoe,  and  his 
,  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  had  gained  an  ascend- 
ant over  him,  and  had  more  credit  with  him  than 
any  Englishman  ever  had  ^ :  he  had  brought  jtbe 
king  to  this  change  of  councils,  by  the  prospect  he 
gave  him  of  the  ill  condition  his  affairs  were  in,  if 
he  did  not  entirely  both  trust  and  satisfy  those,  who, 
in  the  present  conjuncture,  were  the  only  party  that 
both  could  and  would  support  him  ^.  It  was  said, 
124  that  the  true  secret  of  this  change  of  measures  was, 
that  the  tcnries  signified  to  the  king  jdainly,  that 
they  could  carry  on  the  war  no  longer,  and  that 
therefore  he  must  accept  of  such  a  peace  as  could  be 
had :  this  was  the  most  pernicious  thing  that  oouU 
be  thought  on,  and  the  most  contrary  to  the  kiag's 


^  (Another  reason  appears  to 
have  existed  for  the  earl  of 
ShreivBbury*8  return  to  office; 
the  danger  of  refusing  the  post 
of  secretary  which  was  from 
king  William's  knowledge  of  his- 
eog^ements  with  James,  and 
after  the  king's  actually  charg- 
ing him  with  them.  See  Mac- 
phenon*8  Original  Papers^  vol.  i. 
p.  481.  See  also  Dalrymple*s 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  291 .  and  vol. 
iii.  p.  40.  In  the  Correspond- 
ence oif  lord  Shrewsbury,  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Coxe,  there  is 
nodiing  subversive  of  the  truth 
(tf  the  above  statement  His 
extreme  reluctance  to  resume 
the  emplojrment,  from  whatever 
cause  it  origmated,  is  to  be 
seen  in  p.  i.  c.  2.  p.  18 — 30.) 

I  See  postea,  page  207.  See 
also  page  756,  in  the  fbnuer 


V0I..O.  Mr.  Montague  (who 
was  the  worst  bred  gentleman 
I  ever  saw)  had  reflected  in  t 
very  rude  manner  upon  lord 
Sunderland  before  the  king,  tt 
the  cabinet,  who  was  h^lj 
incensed  at  his  behaviour,  aod 
ordered  him  to  wait  upon  lord 
Sunderland  next  day  to  ask  his 
pardon;  which  he  did,,  and 
with  a  very  saucy  air  tM  him 
the  king  had  commanded  him 
to  ask  his  pardon,  and  therefore 
he  did  it:  the  other  r^M, 
"  I  know  very  well  the  king 
'*  commanded  you  to  ask  mj 
*'  pardon,  but  he  did  not  com- 
**  mand  me  to  give  it  you,  and 
**  therefore  I  do  not  do  it" 
But  Montague  was  glad  to  ask 
it  in  a  more  respectful  manner 
before  he  had  it.  D. 
°*  See  antea,  p.  4.  O. 


J 
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Botioas  and  designs ;  but  tfaey  being  positive,  he  was    i6^. 

foiced  to  change  hands,  and  to  turn  to  the  other 

party ;  so  the  whi^  were  now  in  fietvour  agsin,  and 

mxf  thing  was  done  that  wa&  like  to  put  them  in 

good  humour.     The  commission  of  the  lieutenancy 

(or  (bfi  dtj  of  London,  on  which  they  had  set  their 

hearts,  mudii  more  perhaps  than  it  deserved,  was  so 

altered,  that  the  whigs  were  the  superior  number ; 

ind  an  other  commissions  over  England  were  much 

changed.    They  were  also  brought  into  many  places 

(£  tmat  and  profit ;  so  that  the  king  put  his  affairs 

duefly  into  their  hands :  yet  so,  that  no  tory,  who 

^  expressed  zeal  or  affection  for  the  government, 

vtt  toned  out.     Upon  this,  the  whigs  expressed 

oevaeal  and  confidence  in  the  king.   All  the  money 

^  iras  asked,  for  the  next  year's  expense,  was 

granted  very  readily.  ;^ 

Among  otiier  funds  that  were  created,  one  was  ^  ^^^ 
for  ooQstitttting  a  bank,  which  occasioned  great  de^ 
iito:  some  thought  a  bank  would  grow  to  be  ar 
QiODopofy.  All  the  money  of  England  would  come 
into  their  hands ;  and  they  would  in  a  few  years  be-^ 
<^<>Bie  the  masters  of  the  stock  and  wealth  of  the  na-^ 
t¥m.  Others  argued  for  it :  that  the  credit  it  would 
have  must  im^rease  trade  and  the  circulation  of  - 
^"^^^Yf  at  least  in  bank  notes.  It  was  visible,  that 
^  the  enemies  of  the  government  set  themselves  ^ 
%^Qst  it  with  such  a  vehemence  of  zeal,  that  this 
^i^e  convinced  all  people,  that  they  saw  the  strength 
that  our  affairs  would  receive  from  it.  I  had  heard 
^  Butch  often  reckon  up  the  great  advants^es 
they  bad  fiN>m  their  banks ;  and  they  concluded, 
^t  as  long  as  England  continued  jealous  of  the  go- 
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nor  gain  credit  enongfa  to  suppuri  itself:  and  upoai 
thaty  tbejr  judged  tbat  the  superiority  in  trade  miiit|  i 
still  Ue  on  their  side.    This,  with  aU  the  oChar  re- 
mote  fonds  that  were  created,  had  another  good  6f. 
feet:  it  engaged  all  those  who  were- concerned  inr 
them^  to  be,  upon  the  account  of  their  own  interest, |i 
zealous  for  maintaining  the  gOYemment;  since  it  ji 
was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  a  reYohition  would  I] 
have  swept  all  these  away.     The  advantages  that 
the  king,  and  all  concerned  in  tallies»  had  firom  the  y 
bank,  were  soon  so  sensibly  Mt,  that  all  people  saw  |; 
into  the  secret  reasons,  that  made  the  enemies  of  \ 
125  the  constitution  set  themsdves  with  so  mudi  ear-    { 
nestness  against  it. 
The  con-        The  inquiry  into  the  conduct  at  sea,  particulaify 
fleet  cxa-    with  rdatiou  to  the  Smima  fleet,  took  up  much 
time,  and  held  long:  great  exceptions  were  taka  ., 
to  the  many  delays;  by  which  it  seemed  a  train  ] 
was  laid,  that  they  should  not  get  out  of  our  ports,  | 
till  the  French  were  ready  to  lie  in  their  way  and 
intercept  them ;  our  want  of  intelligence  was  mudh  ^^ 
complained  of:  the  instructions  that  the  admirab 
who  commanded  the  fleet  had  recdved  firom  the  car 
binet  council,  were  thought  ill  given,  and  yet  worse 
executed;  their  orders  seemed  weakly  drawn,  am- 
biguous, and  defective :  nor  had  they  shewed  any 
zeal  in  doing  more  than  strictly  to  obey  such  orders;   i 
they  had  very  cautiously  kept  within  them,  and  had   } 
been  very  careful  never  to  exceed  them  in  a  tittle :    j 
they  had  used  no  diligence  to  get  certain  informa-    | 
tion  concerning  the  French  fleet,  whether  it  was  still 
in  Brest  or  had  sailed  out;  but  in  that  important 


: 
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matter,  thej  had  trusted  general  and  uncertain  re*    legs. 
ports  too  easily :  nor  had  they  sailed  with  Rook  till' 
he  was  past  danger.    To. all  this  their  answer  was» 
that  they  had  observed  their  orders ;  they  had  rea- 
son to  think  the  French  were  still  in  Brest ;  that 
therdbre  it  was  not  safe  to  sail  too  far  from  the 
coast  of  England,  when  they  had  (as  they  under- 
4  stood)  ground  to  believe,  that  they  had  left  bdiind 
'  them  a  great  naval  force,  which  might  make  an  im« 
pfeasion  on  our  coast,  when  they  were  at  too  great 
a  distance  firom  it ;  the  getting  certain  intelligence 
from  Brest  was  represaited  as  impracticaUe*    They 
bad  .ui^jr  spedJ  things  to  say  in  thdr  own  Z 
feaee,  and  many  Mends  to  support  them ;  for  it  was 
now  tbe  business  of  one  party  to  accuse,  and  of  an* 
ol&ff  U}  justiiy  that  conduct.     In  conclusion,  there 
^9&  not  ground  sufficient  to  condemn  the  admirals ; 
88  they  had  followed  their  instructions:  so  a  vote 
passed  in  their  &vour.     The  rest  of  the  business  of 
the  session  was  managed  both  with  dexterity  and 
success :  all  ended  well,  though  a  little  too  late :  for 
the  session  was  not  finished  before  the  end  of  AjHriL 
Prince  Lewis  of  Baden  came  this  winter  to  concert 
measures  with  the  king :    he    stayed   above  two 
months  in  England,  and  was  treated  with  very  sin- 
gular respects,  and  at  a  great  expense. 

The  tones  began  in  this  session  to  obstruct  the    i^. 
king's  measures  more  openly  than  before ;  the  earls^^^ 
of  Rochester  and  Nottingham  did  it  in  the  house  oi^^^^^ 
lords  with  a  peculiar  edge  and  violence :  they  saw 
1^0^  great  a  reputation  the  fair  administration  of 

m 

J^^ce  by  the  judges,  and  more  particularly  that 
^\aij  which  appeared  in  the  whole  proceedings  of  126 
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tfi^  the  orart  of  chancery,  gave  the  govennnent ;  there* 
fine  they  took  all  occasions  that  gave  them  any 
handle  to  reflect  on  these.  We  had  many  sad  d& 
damations,  setting  forth  the  misery  the  natioD  was 
nnder,  in  so  tragical  a  strain,  that  those  who  thmigbt 
it  was  qnite  otherwise  with  us,  and  that  unckr  all 
our  taxes  and  losses,  there  was  a  visiUe  increase  (rf 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  could  not  hear  all  this 
without  some  indignation. 
The  bUhopt     The  bishops  had  their  share  of  iU  humour  vented 

are  beaTily  * 

charged,     i^aiust  them;  it  was  visible  to  the  whole  nation, 
that  there  was  another  face  of  strictness,  of  humititj 
and  charity  among  them,  than  had  been  ordinarily 
observed  before;  they  visited  their  dioceses  more; 
they  confirmed  and  preached  oitener  than  any  wbo 
had  in  our  memory  gone  before  them ;  they  took 
more  care  in  examining  those  whom  they  ordained, 
and  in  looking  into  the  behaviour  of  their  dergr, 
than  had  been  formerly  practised ;  but  they  were 
faithfiil  to  the  government,  and  zealous  for  it ;  thej 
were  gentle  to  the  dissenters,  and  did  not  rafl  at 
them,  nor  seem  uneasy  at  the  toleration.     This  was 
thought  such  a  heinous  matter,  that  all  their  other 
diligence  was  despised ;  and  they,  were  represented 
as  men  who  designed  to  undermine  the  church,  and 
to  betray  it. 
Debates         Qf  this  I  will  givc  onc  instance;  the  matter  was 
diyviee.     of  great  importance ;  and  it  occasioned  great  ana 
long  debates  in  this  and  in  the  former  sessioo  of 
parliament :  it  related  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  proved  his  wife  guilty  of  adultery,  and  did 
move  for  an  act  of  parliament,  dissolving  his  mar- 
riage, and  allowing  him  to  marry  again:  in  the 
later  ages  of  popery,  when  marriage  was  reckoned 
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among  the  sacraments,  an  opinion  ^ew  to  be  re*    i6g4. 
ceived,  that  aduttery  did  not  break  the  bond,  and 
that  it  could  only  entitle  to  a  separation,  but  not 
such  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  as  gave  the  party 
that  was  injured  a  right  to  marry  aginn  " :  this  be* 
came  the  rule  of  the  spiritual  courts ;  though  theiv 
was  no  definition  made  about  it  before  the  council 
of  Trent.    At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  a  suit  of 
this  nature  was  prosecuted  by  the  marquis  of  North- 
ampton ^ :  the  marriage  was  dissolved,  and  he  mar- 
ried a  second  time;  but  he  found  it  necessary  to 
more  for  an  act  of  parliament  to  oonfinn  this  sub- 
sequent marriage :  in  the  reformation  of  the  ecdesi* 
astical  laws,  that  was  prepared  by  Cmnmer  and 
others,  in  king  Edward's  time,  a  rule  was  laid  down 
aUowing  of  a  second  marriage  upon  a  divorce  for 
adtdtery.     This  matta:  had  lain  asleep  above  an 
hmidred  yewrs,  till  the  present  duke  of  Rutland, 
then  lord  Roos,  moved  for  the  like  liberty.    At  that 
time  a  sceptical  and  libertine  spirit  prevaUed,  so  1 27 
that  some  began  to  treat  marriage  only  as  a  civH 
contract,  in  which  the  parliament  was  at  full  liberty 
to  make  what  laws  they  pleased ;  and  most  of  king 
Charles's  courtiers  applauded  this,  hoping  by  this 
doctrine  that  the  king  might  be  divorced  from  the 
q^een.    The  greater  part  of  the  bishops,  apprehend- 
ing the  consequence  that  lord  Roos's  act  might 
"*ve,  opposed  every  step   that  was   made  in   it; 
though  many  of  them  were  persuaded,  that  in  the 
case  of  adultery,  when  it  was  fully  proved,  a  second 

°  (Such  an  opioion  was  en-     fourth  century.) 
^<H:taiiied  by  some  doctors  of         °  In  the  reign  of  king  Ed- 
itiie  church,  as    early  as   the     ward  Vlth.  O. 
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i6g4.  marriage  might  be  allowed  p.  In  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk's  case,  as  the  lady  waa  a  papist,  and  a  hagf  Ja- 
cobite, so  Si  great  partj  appeased  for  her.  All  that 
favoured  the  Jacobites,  and  those  who  were  thought 
engaged  in  lewd  jHractieesy  eqpoQsed  her  coDcern 
with  a  2seal  that  did  themselves  little  honour  I 
Their  number  was  such,  that  no  progress  could  be 
made  in  the  bill,  though  the  proofs  were  but  too  &1I 
end  too  plain.  But  the  main  question  was,  whe- 
ther, supposing  the  matter  fully  proved^  the  duke  of  { 
Norfolk  should  be  allowed  a  second  marriage:  the 
bishops  were  desired  to  ddiver  their  opinions,  with 
their  reasons :  all  those,  who  had  been  made  during 
the  present  reign,  were  of  opinion,  that  a  second 
marriage  in  that  case  was  lawfiil  and  conformable, 
both  to  the  words  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the-doctrioe 
of  the  primitive  church;  and  that  the  contrary 
opinion  was  started  in  the  late  and  dark  ages :  but 


P  (CosiD,  the  learned  bishop 
of  Durham,  had  given  his  rea- 
sons, in  support  of  that  persua- 
sion in  the  lord  Roosts  case, 
and  they  were  published  at  this 
time  by  the  order  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.) 

4  The  bishop  lived  in  such 
constant  apprehensions  of  a  hal- 
ter, that  he  finds  a  Jacobite  in- 
fluence predominant  in  all  trans- 
actions :  the  truth  was,  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  and  dl  her  re- 
lations opposed  the  bill  with 
great  zeal  and  warmth;  and 
though  nobody  pretended  to 
justify  her  conduct,  there  were 
many  reasons  for  alleviatiDg  the 
rigour  of  her  punishment.  The 
duke  being  notoriously  a  very 


vicious  roan,  and  beskles  bis 
own  example,  had  been  theofl- 
ginal  introducer  of  all  the  bad 
company  she  kept,  to  her  tf- 
quaintance.  After  sir  John  Fen- 
wick's  trial,  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough promoted  the  bringing 
the  bill  in  a  second  time,  in  re- 
venge for  her  behaviour  on  tbai 
occasion ;  when  it  met  with  lit- 
tle opposition,  her  father,  the 
old  earl  of  Peterborough,  bci^ 
dead,  who  kept  his  nephew  in 
some  awe,  and  would  not  have 
suffered  his  daughter  to  bare 
been  insulted  by  one  of  his  own 
fieimily,  and  was  known  to  be 
as  great  a  blusterer,  and  tbougbt 
to  have  more  real  courage,  than 
his  nephew.  D. 
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sUl  the  faudiops,  that  had  been  made  by  the  two  for-  i^. 
mer  kings,  were  of  another  opinion ;  though  some  of 
them  could  not  well  tell  why  they  were  so.  Here  was 
a  colour  for  men,  who  looked  at  things  superficiany, 
to  obserre  that  thore  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
between  the  last  made  bishops  and  those  of  an  elder 
standing :  firom  which  they  inferred,  that  we  were 
departing  firom  the  received  doctrine  of  our  church ; 
and  upon  that  topic  the  earl  of  Rochester  charged 
us  very  vehemently.  The  biU  was  let  faU  at  this 
time;  nor  was  the  dispute  kept  up,  for  no  books 
were  writ  on  the  subject  of  either  side. 

The  king  went  beyond  sea  in  May ;  and  the  cam-Th€  cmb- 
paign  was  opened  soon  after:  the  armies  of  bothiii^n. 
sides  came  very  near  one  another:  the  king  com- 
manded that  of  the  confederates,  as  the  dauphin  did 
the  French  :  they  lay  between  Brussels  and  Liege ; 
and  it  was  pven  out,  that  they  intended  to  beside 
Maestricht;  the  king  moved  toward  Namur,  that 
he  might .  ^ther  cut  off  their  provisions,  or  force 
them  to  fight;  but  they  were  resolved  to  avdid  a 
battle :  so  they  retired  likewise,  and  the  campaign 
passed  over  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  both  of  them 
moving  and  watching  one  another.     The  king  sent  128 
a  great  detachment  to  break  into  the  French  coun- 
ty at  Pont  Esperies :  but  though  the  body  he  sent 
had  made  a  great  advance,  before  the  French  knew 
any  thing  of  their  march,  yet  they  sent  away  their 
<^valry  with  so  much  haste,  and  in  so  continued  a 
^i^arch,  that  they  were  possessed  of  the  pass  before 
the  body  the  king  had  sent  could  reach  it ;  whereby 
they  gained  their  point,  though  their  cavalry  suf- 
fered much.     This  design  failing,  the  king  sent  an- 
other body  towards  Huy,  who  took  it  in  a  few  days : 
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1694.   it  was  become  more  necessary  to  do  this  for  the  co- 


vering of  Liege,  which  was  now  much  broken  into 
faction;   their  bishop  was  dead,  and  there  was  a 
great  division  in  the  chapter :  some  were  for  the 
elector  of  Cologne,  and  others  were  far  the  elector 
palatine's  brotha* :  but  that  for  the  elector  €i  Co- 
logne was  the  stronger  part  j,  and  the  court  of  Rome 
judged  in  their  &vour.     The  differences  between 
that  court  and  that  of  Versailles  were  how  so  ftr 
made  up,  that  the  bulls  for  the  bishops,  whom  the 
king  had  named  to  the  vacant  sees,  were  grant^l, 
upon  the  submissdon  of  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  articles  of  1682.     Yet  after  all  that 
reconciliation,  the  real  inclinations  of  the  coart  cf 
Rome  lay  stifl  towards  the  confederates:  the  affi- 
ance that  France  was  in  with  the  Turk  was  a  thing 
of  an  odious  sound  at  Rome.     The  taking  of  Hiij 
covered  Liege;  so  that  they  were  both  safo*  and 
quieter.    The  confederates,  espedatty  the  Engisb 
and  the  Dutch,  grew  weary  of  keeping  up  vast  ar- 
mies, that  did  nothing  else,  but  lay  for  some  months 
advantageously  posted,  in  view  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out any  action. 
On  tivB  On  the  Rhine,  things  went  much  in  the  uwd 

manner;  only  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the 
prince  of  Baden  passed  the  Rhine,  and  raised  great 
contributions  in  Alsace,  which*  the  French  safferoi 
him  to  do,  rather  than  hazard  a  battle.  There  was 
nothing  of  any  importance  done  on  either  side  ia 
Piedmont;  only  there  i^peared  to  be  some  secret 
management  between  the  court  of  France  and  that 
of  Turin,- in  order  to  a  peace :  it  was  chiefly  n^go- 
tist^  at  Rome,  but  was  all  the  while  denied  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy. 
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In  Catalcmia,  £he  Spaniarob  were  beat  off  front    ^^9^ 


some  poata»  and  Gironne  was  taken ;  ixor  was  Bar- And  ia  ca. 

celona   in    anj  condition,  to  have  resisted,  if  the    """^ 

French  had  set  down  before  it.     The  court  of  Ma^ 

drid  felt  their  weaimess,  and  saw  their  danger  so 

Tisibfy,  that  thej  were  forced  to  implore  the  proteo* 

tion  of  the  Ei^^  fleet:  the  French  had  cforied 

the  best  part  of  their  naval  force  into  the  Mediter- 

ranean,  and  had  resdved  to  attack  Barcdona  both 

b^  sea  and  laod  at  the  same  time :  and,  upon  their 

success  there,  to  have  gone  round  Spain,  destroying 

their  coast  eveiy  where.    All  this  was  intended  to  129 

force  them  to  accept  the  offers  the  French  were 

wffling  to  make  them ;  but  to  prevent  this,*  Russel 

was  ordered  to  sail  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a 

fleet  of  threescore  great  ships :  he  was  so  long  stopped 

in  his  royage  hy  contrary  winds,  that  the  French^ 

if  they  had  pursued  their  advantages,  might  have 

finished  the  comjpiest  of  Catalonia ;  but  they  resolved 

not  to  hazard  th^  fleet ;  so  it  was  brought  back  to 

Toulon,  hnig  before  Russd  could  gM  into  the  Mo* 

£terranean,  which  was  now  left  entirely  to  him. 

But  it  was  thought,  that  the  French  intended  to 

mdce  a  seocmd  attempt,*  in  the  end  of  the  year,  as 

soon  as  he  should  safl  back  to  England :  so  it  was 

proposed,  that  he  might  lie  at  Cadiz  all  the  winter. 

This  was  an  affair  of  that  importance,  that  it  was 

long  and  much  debated  before  it  was  resolved  on. 

It  was  thought  a  dangerous  thing  to  expose  th^  our  fleet 

best  part  of  our  fleet,  so  much  as  it  must  be,  whSti  ^ 

It  lay  at)  so  great  a  distance  from  us,  that  convoys 

of  stores  and  provisions  migfat  easily  be  intercepted : 

and  indeed,  the  ships  were  so  low  in  their  provi- 

^<ms,  when  they  came  back  to  Cadiz,  (the  vessels 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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1694.    that  were  ordered  to  cany  them  having  been  stop- 


ped four  months  m  the  channel  by  contrary  winds,) 
that  our  fleet  had  not  then  above  a  fortnight's  nc- 
tuals  on  board:  yet  when  the  whole   matter  was 
thoroughly  canvassed,  it  was  agreed,  that  our  ships 
might  both  lie  safe  and  be  well  careened  at  Cadiz ; 
nor  was  the  difference  in  the  expense,  between  their 
l3ring  there  and  in  our  own  ports,  considerable.     By 
our  lying  there,  the  French  were  shut  within  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  so  that  the  ocean  and  their  coasts  were 
left  open  to  us.    They  were  in  effect  shut  up  witiim 
Toulon;  for  they,  having  no  other  port  in  those 
seas  but  that,  resolved  not  to  venture  abroad;  so 
that  now  we  were  masters  of  the  seas  every  where. 
These  considerations  determined  the  king  to  send 
orders  to  Russel  to  lie  all  the  winter  at  Cadiz; 
which  produced  very  good  effects;  the  Venetians 
and  the  great  duke  had  not  thought  fit  to  own  the 
king  till  then :  a  great  fleet  of  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion, with  all  other  provisions  for  the  next  cam- 
paign, came  safe  to  Cadiz :  and  some  clean  men  of 
war  were  sent  out,  in  exchange  for  others,  which 
were  ordered  home. 
^^^^'^^     But  while  we  were  very  fortunate  in  our  main 
fleet,  we  had  not  the  like  good  success  in  an  at- 
tempt that  was  made  on  Camaret,  a  small  neck  of 
land  that  Ues  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Brest, 
and  would  have  commanded  that  river,  if  we  could 
have  made  ourselves  masters  of  it.     Talmasb  h$4 
formed  the  design  of  seizing  on  it ;  he  had  taken 
care  to  be  well  informed  of  every  thing  relating  to 
it ;  six  thousand  men  seemed  to  be  more  than  were 
130 necessary  for  taking  and  keeping  it:  the  desigD» 
and  the  preparations  for  it,  were  kept  so  secret,  ibat 
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there  was  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  project,  till    1G94. 


the  hiring  transport  ships  discovered  it.     A  propo- 
sition had  been  made  of  this  two  years  before  to  the 
earl   of  Nottingham;  who,    among    other   things, 
charged  Russel  with  it,  that  this  had  been  laid  be- 
fore him,  by  men  that  came  firom  thence,  but  that 
he  had  n^lected  it:  whether  the  French  appre- 
hended the  design  from  that  motion,  or  whether  it 
^as  now  betrayed  to  them,  by  some  of  those  who 
were  in  the  secret,  I  know  not :  it  is  certain,  that 
they  had  such  timely  knowledge  of  it,  as  put  them 
on  their  guard.     The  preparations  were  not  quite 
ready  by  the  day  that  was  settled :  and,  when  all 
was  ready,  they  were  stopt  by  a  westerly  wind  for 
some  time :   so  that  they  came  thither  a  month 
later  than   was  intended.     They  found  the  place 
was  well  fortified  by   many  batteries,  that  were 
raised  in  different  lines  upon  the  rocks,  that  lay  over 
the  place  of  descent :  and  great  numbers  were  there 
ready  to  dispute  their  landing.     When   our  fleet 
came  so  near  as  to  see  all  this,  the  council  of  officers 
were  all  against  making  the  attempt ;  but  Talmash 
had  set  his  heart  so  much  upon  it,  that  he  could  not 
be  diverted  from  it. 

He  &ncied,  the  men  they  saw  were  only  a  rabble  it  miscar- 
brought  together  to  make  a  show,  though  it  ap- 
peared very  evidently,  that  there  were  regular  bo- 
dies among  them,  and  that  their  numbers   were 
double  to  his^     He  began  with  a  landing  of  six 

'  ("  We  are  therefore  to  iu-r  **  what  his  own  eyes  beheld  ; 

"  fer,  that  the  commander  in  "  which  is  utterly  inconceivable,   . 

**  chief,  whom  the  author  soon  *'  as  well  as  irreooncile^kble  wicb 

''after  calls  a  good  officer,  w^  ''all  the  accounts  which  are 

"  the  only  man  who  could  de-  "  extant  of  this  undertaking/* 

"  rive    no    information    from  Ralph's    History    of  England, 

.  Q2 
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1G94.   hundred  men,  and  pat  himself  at  ihA  head  of  them ; 

'  the  men  foUowed  him  with  great  courage ;  but  they 

were  so  exposed  to  the  enemies  fire,  and  could  do 
them  so  little  harm,  that  it  quickly  appeared,  it  was 
needlessly  throwing  aw^y  the  lives  of  tarave  men,  to 
persist  longer  iii  so  desperate  an  undertaking.  The 
greatest  part  of  those  who  landed  were  killed  or 
taken  prisoners ;  and  not  above  an  hundred  of  them 
came  back.  Talmash  himself  was  shot  in  the  thagb, 
of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  and  was  nnidi  la- 
mented ;  for  he  was  a  brave  and  generous  man,  and 
a  good  officer,  very  fit  to  animate  and  encoun^  in- 
ferior officers  and  soldiers;  but  he  was  much  too 
apt  to  be  discontented,  and  to  turn  mutinoas ;  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  one  of  those  dangerous 
men,  that  are  capable  of  doing  as  much  niisdiief 
as  good  service  ^     Thus  that   design   ndscankd, 


vol.  ii  p.  501,  where  the  asser- 
tion is  also  disproved,  that  the 
council  of  officers  was  against 
making  the  attempt  The  mis- 
carriage of  the  enterprise  is 
attributed  by  Ralph  to  other 
causes.  See  p.  501 — 504.  But 
an  additional  cause,  unknown  to 
this  historian^  has  been  brought 
to  light  in  these  days.  For  sir 
John  Dalrymple  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Memoirs  of  Great 
Britun  &c.  on  the  authority  of 
state  papers,  relates,  thact  the 
resolution  to  attack  this  place 
was  betrayed  to  king  James  by 
lord  Godolphin,  6nt  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  afterwards  by 
a  letter  jfrom  lord  Marlborough, 
eldest  lieutenant  general  in  the 
service,  dated  the  fourth  of 
May ;  in  the  same  way  as  a 
project  against  Toulon  was  be- 


trayed two  years  afterwards  bf 
lord  Sunderland.  See  p.  43.  &c.  1 
and  Macpberson's  Original  F^- 
pers^vol.i.pp.48o,487.  Balpli 
had  before  found  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  admiral  Russel  also 
was  no  well-wisher  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.  Yet  Mr. 
Coxe,  in  his  Correspondence 
of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  j 
lately  published*  is  more  incUn-  : 
ed  to  assign  the  fiiilure  to  the 
publicity  of  the  design,  and  to 
other  causes  which  he  enllln^ 
rates  in  p.  i.  chapter  3.  p.  31-) 
*  It  wlis  commonly  tnougbt, 
that  he  was  Oliver  Cromwell's 
son,  and  he  had  a  very  particu- 
lar sort  of  vanity,  in  aednng  it 
should  be  so  understood.  This 
is  certain,  that  for  some  time 
before  he  was  bom,  Oliver  bad 
..a  very  intimate  correspondence 
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which,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  at  any  time  before    ^^' 
the  French  were  so  well  prepared  to  receive  us, 
might  hare  succeeded;  and  must  have  had  great 
effects. 

Oar  fleet  came  back  to  Plymouth ;  and  after  they  131 
had  set  the  land  forces  ashore,  bemg  well  furnished  ^^^^^^1" 
with  bomb-vessels  and  ammunition,  they  were  or-***"*^* 
dered  to  try  what  could  be  done  on  the  French 
coast;  they  lay  first  before  Dieppe,  and  burnt  it 
almost  entirely  to  the  ground ;  they  went  next  to 
Havue  de  Grace,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  that 
town;  Dunkirk  was  the  place  of  the  greatest  im- 
foitaiice :  so  that  attempt  was  long  pursued  in  se* 
veral  ways ;  but  none  of  them  succeeded.     These 
Imnbanlhigs  of  the  French  towns  soon  spread  a 
<enor  among  all  that  lived  near  the  coast ;  batte- 
ned were  every  where  raised,  and  the  people  were 
bnmght  out  to  defend  their  country ;  but  they  could 
do  us  no  hurt,  white  our  bombs  at  a  mile's  distance 
did  gitat  eacecutian :  the  action  seemed  inhuman ; 
Iwt  the  French,  who  had  bcwnbarded  Genoa  without 
8  prenoua  dedaration  of  war,  and  who  had  so  often 
put  whole  countries  under  military  execution,  even 
after  they  bad  paid  the  contributions  that  had  been 
laid  on  them,  (for  which  they  had  protection  given 
them,)  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  this  way  of  car- 
rying on  the  war,  which  they  themselves  had  first 
begun. 
The  campaign  ended  every  where,  to  the  ad-Aftjnin 

with  liis  mother.     He  was  ex-  with  a  good  deal  of  mirth,  at 

tremety  lewd,  and  bishop  Bur-  dinnw  at  mj  old  lord  Maioard's, 

net,  who  was  very  much  his  sui^mmid^  the  bishop  thought 

Wend,  took  the  freedom  to  tell  some  might  be  very  allowa- 

^itn  be  was  too  lewd;  which  ble.     D. 
I  heard  Um  tell  once  himself 

US 
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1694.    vantage  of  the  confederates,  though  no  signal  suc- 
cesses  had  happened  to  their  arms ;  and  this  new 
scene  of  action  at  sea  raised  the  hearts  of  our  peopk 
as  much  as  it  sunk  our  enemies.     The  war  in  Turky 
went  on  this  year  with  various  success :  the  Vene- 
tians made  themselves  masters  of  the  isle  of  Sdo, 
the  richest  and  the  best  peopled  of  all  the  islands  in 
the  Archipelago  :  those  of  that  island  had  a  greats 
share  of  liberty  left  them  than  any  subjects  of  the 
Ottoman  empire;  and  they  flourished  according: 
the  great  trade  of  Smima,  that  lay  so  near  them, 
made  them  the  more  considerable:  the  VenetiaDs 
fortified  the  port,  but  used  the  natives  worse  than 
the  Turks  had  done  :  and  as  the  island  had  a  greater 
number  of  people  upon  it,  than  could  subsist  by  the 
productions  within  themselves,  and  the  Turks  po- 
hibited  all  commerce  with  them  from  Asia,  from 
whence  they  had  their  bread,  the  Venetians  could 
not  keep  this  possession,  unless  they  had  carried  off  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Morea,  or  their 
other  dominions  that  wanted  people.     The  Turb 
brought  their  whole  power  at  sea  together,  to  make 
an  attempt  for  recovering  this  island :  two  actions 
happened  at  sea,  within  ten  days  one  of  another;  in 
the  last  of  which  the  Venetians  pretended  they  had 
got  a  great  victory  :  but  their  abandoning  Scio,  in  a 
few  days  after,  shewed  that  they  did  not  find  it  con- 
182venient  to  hold  that  island,  which  obliged  them  to 
keep  a  fleet  at  such  a  distance  from  their  other  do- 
minions, and  at  a  charge,  which  the  keepmg  the 
island  could  not  balance.     The  Turks  sent,  as  they 
did  every  year,  a  great  convoy  to  Caminieck,  guarded 
by  the  Crim-Tartars :  the  Polish  army  routed  the 
convoy,  and  became  masters  of  all  the  provisions ; 
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bat  a  second  convoy  was  more  happy,  and  got  into    i^- 


the  place ;  otherwise  it  must  have  been  abandoned. 

There  was  great  distraction  in  the  affairs  of  Poland : 

their  queen's  intrigues  with  the  court  of  France 

gBLve  much  jealousy ;  their  diets  were  broke  up  in 

oonfiision ;  aiid  they  could  never  agree  so  far  in  the 

preiiminartes,  as  to  be  able  by  their  forms  to  do  any 

business.     In  Transilvania,  the  emperor  had,  after  a 

long  blockade,  forced  Giula  to  surrender ;  so  that 

the  Turks  had  now  nothing  in  those  parts,  on  the 

north  of  the  Danube,  but  Temeswaer.     The  grand 

vuaer  came  into  Hungary  with  a  great  army,  while 

the  emperor  had  a  very  smaU  one  to  oppose  him. 

U  the  Turks  had  come  on  resolutely,  and  if  the 

veatber  had  continued  good,  it  might  have  brought 

a  fital  reverse  on  all  the  imperial  affairs,  and  re- 

trie?ed  aU  that  the  Turks  had  lost.     But  the  grand 

^er  lay  stiU,  while  the  emperor's  army  increased, 

^  such  rains  fell,  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

The  afiairs  of  Turky  were  thus  in  great  disorder : 

the  grand  seignior  died  soon  after :  and  his  successor 

m  that  empire  gave  his  subjects  such  hopes  of  peace, 

that  they  were  calmed  for  the  present. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  court  of  France  Attempto 
Mattered  their  people  with  hopes  of  a  speedy  end  of  "^  *  ^'*** 
the  war :  and  some  men  of  great  consideration  were 
sent  to  try  what  terms  they  could  bring  the  empire 
or  the  States  to :  but  the  French  were  yet  far  from 
offering  conditions,  upon  which  a  just  or  a  safe 
P^ce  could  be  treated  of:  the  States  sent  some  as 
^  as  to  Maestricht,  to  see  what  powers  those  sent 
from  France  had  brought  with  them,  before  they 
would  grant  them  the  passports  that  they  desired  : 
^d  when  they  saw  how  limited  these  were,  the 

Q  4 
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1^.   negotiatioii  w^  soon  at  an  end ;  or  ratfa^,  it  rmi 


b^fan.    When  the  French  saw  tfab»  they 
their  having  sent  any  on  soch  an  enapd ;  and 
tended,  that  this  was  only  an  qrtifide  of  the 
derates,  to  ke^  one  another  and  their  people  in 
heart,  by  making  them  belie¥e^  that  they  had  B0«rl 
pnly  a  small  nonnant  of  the  war  before  them,  since 
the  French  had  instrun^ents  every  where  at  wackj 
to  solicit  a  peace. 
iSLt^     The  king  came  to  England  in  the  begimuDg 
November ;  and  the  parliament  was  opened  vilh  i| 
calmer  £eic8  than  had  appeared  in  any  session 
ISSing  this  reign:  the  siq^ea  that  were  denumde^l 
the  total  amounting  to  five  millions,  were  aD  graitedl 
readily :  an  ill  humour  indeed  appeared  in  8QBie»: 
who  opposed  the  funds,  that  would  most  easily  tad 
most  certainly  raise  the  money  that  was  given,  i^ 
this  pretence,  that  such  taxes  jvould  grow  to  be  ti 
.    general  excise ;  and  that  the  more  eaaQy  money^ 
raised,  it  would  he  the  more  easy  to  continue 
duties  to  a  longer  period,  if  not  for  eyer ;  the  trut 
was,  the  secret  enemies  pf  the  government 
such  funds,  as.  would  be  the  heaviest  to  the  people 
and  would  not  fuUy  answer  what  they  weie  esti-| 
mated  at ;  t)iat  so  the  nation  might  be  uneasy  usderl 
that  load,  and  that  a  constant  deficiency  su|^t 
briifg  on  such  a  debt,  that  the  government  coidd  not 
discharge,  but  must  sink  under  it. 
f°  Sent^'       With  the  supply  bills,  as  the  price  or  baigain  foi 
pftriia-       them,  the  bill  for  fi*equent  parliaments  went  on ;  ^ 
enacted,  that  a  new  parliament  should  be  c&lkd 
every  third  year,  and  that  the  present  parlianeDt 
should   be  dissolved   before  the  first  of  Jamiaiy 
I695-6 ;  and  to  this  the  royal  assent  was  given :  it 
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ras  recermd  with  great  jof,  mmj  fencjdiig  that  all    i^- 


hdr  other  laws  and  liberties  were  now  the  more  se- 

«fe»  shiee  this  was  passed  into  a  law.    Time  must 

kdwhat  effects  it  will  produce ;  whether  it  will  put 

mend  to  the  great  comiption  with  which  dections 

wm  fomieriy  managed,  and  to  all  those  otha*  prac- 

kes  that  accompanied  them.    Men  that  intended 

0  sell  tbair  own  votes  within  doors,  spared  no  cost 

D  buy  the  YoCes  of  others  in  elections :  but  now  it 

m  hoped  we  should  see  a  golden  age,  wherein  the 

duffscter  mai  were  in,  and  reputation  they  had, 

vouli  be  tiief  pr^railing  considerations  in  elections : 

<&&  \if  das  means  it  was  hoped,  that  our  constitu* 

^mfarticdlar  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 

tbebam  of  commcHis,  would  again  recover  both  its 

f^i^Bgjiii  cad  reputation ;  which  was  now  very  much 

^^\  fir  oorruplaon  was  so  generally  spread,  that 

^  ^9s  believed  eveiy  thing  was  carried  by  that  me^ 
ibod'. 

^  I  tta  now  coming  towards  the  fatal  period  of  xbe  queen*s 
du8  book.  The  queen  continued  still  to  set  a  great  uod!°'  '^ 
^^AOQple  to  the  whole  nation,  which  shined  in  all  the 
P^  of  It.  Bhe  used  all  possible  methods  £br  ret 
feming  whatever  was  amiss:  she  took  ladies  off 
^  that  idleness,  which  not  fmly  wasted  their 
^9  hat  escposed  them  to  many  temptations ;  she 
^^ngaged  many  both  to  read  and  to  work;  she 
^u^  many  hours  a  day  her  self,  with  her  ladies 
iQd  her  maids  of  honour  working  about  her,  while 
<tte  read  to  them  all;  the  fomak  part  of  the  court 
^  beoi  in  the  former  reigns  subject  to  much  cen- 

^  (It  WM  Dot  found  that  this     practice,  which  for  other  rea- 
^^mive  Wiped  the  diaocder     sons  wi|s  afterwards  adopted.) 
^y  more  than    the    present 
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jg^fipeed  her  court  so  entirely  from  all  suspicion,  that 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  colour  for  disfx>urses  of 
that  sort ;  she  did  divide  her  time  so  regularly,  be- 
tween her  closet  and  business,  her  work  and  diver- 
sion, that  every  minute  seemed  to  have  its  proper 
employment :  she  expressed  so  deep  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion, with  so  true  a  regard  to  it ;  she  had  sach  right 
principles  and  just  notions;  and  her  deportment  was 
so  exact  in  every  part  of  it,  all  being  natural  and 
unconstrained,  and  animated  with  due  life  and  cheer- 
fulness; she  considered  every  thing  that  was  laid 
before  her  so  carefully,  and  gave  such  due  encou- 
ragement to  a  freedom  of  speech :  she  remembered 
every  thing  so  exactly,  observing  at  the  same  time 
the  closest  reservedness,  yet  with  an  open'  air  and 
frankness " :  she  was  so  candid  in  all  she  said,  and 
cautious  in  every  promise  she  made ;  and^  notwith- 
standing her  own  great  capacity,  she  expressed  such 
a  distrust  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  was  so  entirely 
resigned  to  the  king's  judgment,  and  so  constantly 
determined  by  it,  that  when  I  laid  all  these  things 
together,  which  I  had  large  opportunities  to  observe, 
it  gave  a  very  pleasant  prospect,  to  balance  the  me- 
lancholy view  that  rose  from  the  ill  posture  of  our 
affairs  in  all  other  respects.     It  gave  us  a  very  par- 
ticular joy;  when  we  saw  that  the  person  whose  con- 
dition seemed  to  mark  her  out  as  the  defender  and 
perfecter  of  our  reformation,  was  such  in  all  respects 
in  her  public  administration,  as  well  as  in  her  pri- 
vate deportment,  that  she  seemed  well  fitted  for  ac- 
complishing that  work,  for  which  we  thought  she 

"  i  pensieri  stretti,  et  i!  viso  sciolto.     See  Sir  H.  Wotton'8 
Letter  to  Milton,  printed  before  the  Mask.  O. 
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was    bom :    but  we  soon   saw  this   hopeful  view    1694, 
blasted,  and   our  expectations  disappointed  in  the 
loss  of  her  *•-<• 

It  "was  preceded  by  that  of  archbishop  Tillotson ;  Archbishop 

who  was  taken  ill  of  a  fit  of  a  dead  palsy,  in  Novem- deai^" ' 

ber,  while  he  was  in  the  <^hapel  at  Whitehall,  on  a 

Sunday,  in  the  worship  of  Ood :  he  felt  it  coming  on 

him ;  but   not  thinking  it  decent  to  interrupt  the 

divine  aervic^e,  he  neglected  it  too  long ;  till  it  fell 

so  heavily  on  him,  that  all  remedies  were  ineffectual: 

and  he  died  the  fifth  day  after  he  was  taken  ill.  His 

distemper  did  so  oppress  him,  and  speaking  was  so 

uneasy  to  him,  that  though  it  appeared,  by  signs 

and  other   indications,  that  his  understanding  re^ 

mained  long  clear,  yet  he  was  not  able  to  express 

himself  so  as  to  edify  others.     He  seemed  still  se*- 

rene  and  calm;  and  in  broken  words  he  said,  he 

thanked  Grod,  he  was  quiet  within,  and  had  nothing 

then  to  do,  but  to  wait  for  the  will  (^  Heaven.     I 

preached  his  funeral  sermon,  in  which  I  gave  a  cha^ 

I'acter  of  him  which  was  so  severely  true,  that  I  per- 


^  The  duke  of  Leeds  told 
me,  that  Idng  William,  before 
^e  went  abroad,  told  bim,  that 
he  must   be  very  cautious   of 
saying   any    tbing    before    the 
queen  that  looked  like  a  disre- 
spect to  her  father,  which  she 
licveT   foreave    anybody;    and 
the  marquis  of  Halifax,  in  par- 
ticular, bad  lost  all  manner  of 
credit  with  her,  for  some  un- 
seasonable Jests  he  bad  made 
upon  this  subject :  that  he,  the 
<]uke,  might  depend  upon  what 
«he  said  to  him  to  be  strictly 
true,  though  she  would  not  al- 
ways tell  the  whole  truth  ;  and 
^hat  he  must  not  take  it  for 


granted,  that  she  was  of  his 
opinion,  every  time  she  did  not 
think  fit  to  contradict  him.  The 
earl  of  Nottingham,  who  was 
much  in  her  confidence,  told 
me,  he  was  very  sure,  if  she 
had  outlived  her  husband,  she 
would  have  done  her  utmost  to 
have  restored  her  father,  but 
under  such  restrictions,  as 
should  have  prevented  his  ever 
making  any  attempts  upon  the 
religion  or  liberties  of  his 
country.  D.  (This  note  has 
been  already  published  by  sir 
John  Dalrymple,  in  the  third 
Appendix  to  his  Memoirs,  p. 
169.) 
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16^.    haps  kept  too  much  within  bounds,  and  said  kn 
than  he  dee^red.    But  we  had  lived  in  su€:h  frieiid- 


185 

ship  U^ther,  that  I  thought  it  was  more  deoent, 

as  it  always  is  more  safe,  to  err  on  that  hand:  he 
was  the  man  of  the  truest  judgment  and  best  temp^ 
I  had  ever  known ;  he  had  a  clear  head,  with  a  most 
tend^  imd  compassionate  heart ;  he  was  a  failMil 
and  sealous  friend,  but  a  gentle  and  soon  conquered 
enemy;  he  was  truly  and  seriously  religious,  but 
without  affectation,  bigotry,  or  superstition ;  his  no^ 
tions  of  morality  were  fine  and  subUme  ;  his  thread 
ef  reasoniDg  was  easy,  dear,  and  scdid  ;  he  was  not 
only  the  best  preacher  of  the  age,  bat  seemed  to 
have  brought  preaching  to  perfecticm ;  his  semuMis 
were  so  wdl  heard  and  liked,  and  so  mudh  read, 
that  all  the  nation  proposed  him  as  a  pattern,  and 
studied  to  copy  aUter  him ;  his  parts  remained  widi 
him  clear  and  undouded;  but  the  perpetual  slan- 
ders, and  other  ill  usage  he  had  been  followed  with, 
ftr  many  years,  most  particularly  since  his  advance- 
ment to  that  great  post,  gave  him  too  much  trouble 
and  too  deep  a  concern:  it  could  neither  provoke 
him,  nor  fright  him  from  his  duty ;  but  it  affected 
his  mind  so  much,  that  this  was  thought  to  have 
shortened  his  days. 
sancroft's      ,Sancroft  had  died  a  year  before,  in  the  same  poor 
and  despicable  manner  in  which  he  had  lived  for 
some  years ;  he  died  in  a  state  of  separation  from 
the  church ;  and  yet  he  had  not  the  courage  to  own 
it  in  any  public  declaration :  for  neither  living  nor 
dying  did  he  publish  any  thing  concerning  it :  his 
death  ought  to  have  put  an  end.  to  the  schism  that 
some  were  endeavouring  to  raise;  upon  this  pre- 
tence, that  a  parUamentary  deprivation  was  never  to 


( 
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be  allowed^  as  contrary  to  the  intrhiric  power  of  i6g4. 
the  church ;  and  therefore  thejr  looked  ob  Saacn^  """"""^ 
as  the  ardbbiahop  still,  and  reckoned  Tillotson  an 
tiBiirper ;  and  all  that  joined  with  him  were  counted 
schismatics ;  they  w^re  wiBing  to  forget,  as  some  of 
them  did  plainly  condemn,  the  deprivations  made  in 
the  i»*ogre8s  of  the  reformation,  liiore  particularly 
those  in  the  first  parliament  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  the  deprivations  made  by  the  act  of  uni- 
fonnity  in  the  year  166£ :  but  from  thence  the  con^ 
troversy  was  carried  up  to  the  fourth  century ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  angry  reading  was  Inrought  out  on 
both  sides,  to  justify  or  to  condemn  those  proceed- 
ings. But  arguments  will  never  have  the  better  of 
interest  and  humour;  yet  now,  even  according  to 
their  own  pretensions,  the  schism  ought  to  have 
ceased ;  since  he,  on  whose  account  it  was  set  up, 
did  never  assert  his  right ;  and  therefore  that  might 
hare  been  more  justly  construed  a  tacit  yieldkig  it : 
but  those  who  have  a  mind  to  embroil  church  or 
state  will  never  want  a  pretence,  and  no  arguments  186 
^  beat  them  from  it. 

Both  king  and  queen  were  much  affected  withTenboo 
TiUotson's  death :  the  queen  for  many  days  spoke  of 
bim  in  the  tenderest  manner,  and  not  without  tears; 
be  died  so  poor,  that  if  the  king  had  not  forgiven 
bis  first-fruits,  his  debts  could  not  have  been  all 
P^d:  so  generous  and  charitable  was  he  in  a  post 
out  of  which  Sancroft  had  raised  a  great  estate^ 
^hich  he  left  to  his  femily  y :  but  Tillotson  was  rich 
in  good  worlcs.     His  see  was  filled  by  Tenison,  hi- 

'  (The  oontrary  of  this  is  him,  and  he  bestowed  the  re- 
well  known.  It  was  but  a  smidl  vennes  of  his  see  io  hospitality 
^tate  which   he    left    behind     and  charity.) 
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1694.    shop  of  Lincoln;  many  widiied  that  8 

'  might  have  succeeded,  he  being  not  only  so 
nently  learned,  but  judged  a  man  in  all  respects 
for  the  post.  The  queen  was  inclined  to  him ;  sb| 
spoke  with  some  earnestness,  oftener  than  once,  It 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  on  that  subject:  she  thou^ 
he  would  fill  that  post  with  great  dignity :  she  aba 
pressed  the  king  earnestly  for  him :  but  as  his  3 
health  made  him  not  capable  of  the  fatigue  that  be- 
longed to  this  province,  so  the  whigs  did  general^ 
apprehend,  that  both  his  notions  and  his  temper 
were  too  high ;  and  all  concurred  to  desire  Tenhn  j 
who  had  a  firmer  health,  with  a  more  active  temper 
and  was  universally  well  liked,  for  having  sened 
the  cure  of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  worst  time,  with  so 
much  courage  and  discretion ;  so  that  at  this  tim 
he  had  many  friends  and  no  enemies  ^ 

The  small  pox  raged  this  winter  about  London; 
some  thousands  dying  of  them ;  which  gave  us  greit, 
apprehensions  with  relation  to  the  queen ;  for  m^ 
had  never  had  them.  ! 

The  queen's     lu  couclusiou,  shc  was  taken  ill,  but  the  nextdif 
■ickneM.     ^^^^  seemed  to  go  off:  I  had  the  honour  to  be  half 
an  hour  with  her  that  day :  and  she  complained  thef 
of  nothing.     The  day  following  she  went  abroad;, 

I 

'  Tenidon  was  presented  to  whom  the  Roman  catholics  m 

St.  Martinis    by   lord    chan-  any  advantage  in  king  Jvb»*^' 

celior    Nottingham,    and    re-  reign.     Pulton,  the  Jesuit,  l^ 

commended  to  him  by  Tillot-  fu^  to  dispute  with  him  i&T 

son,  as  a  strong  bodied  man,  longer,   because  he  fonod  k  , 

tbei^ore  fit  to  take  care  of  so  had  all  the  good  qualitieso' ^ 

large  a  parish.     He  was  ex-  tailor's  goose,  which  were,  be- 

ceeding    dull     and    covetous,  ing  very  hot  and  heavy.  ^^ 

lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  successor  recovered  a  f&fg^^  1 

very  rich ;  was  a  zealous  par-  sum  after  his  death  for  ^^' 

ty  man,  and  the  only  divine  dations.   D. 
of  the  church  of  England  over 
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but  her  illness  returned  so  heavily  on  her,  that  she 
could  disguise  it  no  longer :  she  shut  her  self  up 
long  in  her  closet  that  night,  and  burnt  many  pa- 
pers, and  put  the  rest  in  order :  after  that,  she  used 
some  slight  remedies,  thinking  it  was  only  a  trans- 
ient indisposition;  but  it  increased  upon  her;  and 
within  two  days  after,  the  small  pox  appeared,  and 
with  very  bad  symptoms.  I  will  not  enter  into  an- 
other's province,  nor  speak  of  matters  so  much  out 
of  the  way  of  my  own  profession :  but  the  physician's 
part  was  universally  condemned,  and  her  death  was 
imputed  to  the  negligence  or  unskiliulness  of  Dr. 
Ratdiffe.  He  was  called  for ;  and  it  appeared  but 
too  evidently  that  his  opinion  was  chiefly  consi- 
dered, and  was  most  depended  on'^.  Other  phy- 
sicians were  afterwards  called;  but  not  till  it  was 


1694. 


*  He  was  deemed  the  ablest 
man  of  his  profession,  not  from 
learning  in  it,  which  he  would  be 
thought  to  despise,  but  from  an 
extraordinary  sagacity  (which 
he  certainly  had,  and  is  a  great 
talent)  in  an  early  and  quick 
discovery  of  a  distemper :  but 
he  was  vain  and  insolent,  an  hu- 
mourist in  his  practice ;  proud  of 
his  fame  in  his  profession,  which 
fed  his  natural  haughtiness,  and 
made  him  think  himself  above, 
and  refuse  the  attending  of  the 
highest  persopages,  when  he 
b^  taken  any  prejudice  to 
them,  which  he  was  much  given 
to,  and  as  it  actually  happened 
even  with  regard  to  queen 
Anne,  whom  he  would  not 
come  to  in  her  last  illness, 
though  sent  for,  because  of 
something  he  took  amiss  of 
her.  The  case  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester's  death,  and  this  a- 


gainst  the  strong  force  of  his 
party  zeal,  for  he  was  a  tory  of 
the  highest  sort,  and  which 
made  his  friends  of  that  kind 
severely  reproach  him,  so  much 
that  sir  John  Packington,  one 
of  his  constant  companions, 
made  a  public  complaint  of 
him  for  it  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons; and  I  have  been  told, 
that  he  was  so  afiected  with  it 
in  his  own  mind,  as  never  to 
recover  of  it.  This  behaviour 
of  his  may  by  some  of  the  pro- 
fession be  called  the  dignity  of 
it ;  but  the  practice  of  it  ought 
to  be  corrected  by  law,  let  the 
patient  be  of  any  sort.  How 
often  is  that  word  dignity  a- 
bused !  He  accumulate  a  vast 
fortune  by  his  business,  but  left 
most  of  it  to  be  disposed  of  in 
ostentatious  and  useless  works. 
O. 
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"TZZptesakm :  he  tame,  of&  the  second  day  of  her  iUneu 
and  passed  the  bill  for  frequent  parfiaments ;  whidP 
if  he  had  not  done  that  day»  it  is  very  probaUe  k 
would  never'  have  passed  it  \     The  day  after,  he 
caUed  me  into  his  closet,  and  gave  a  free  vent  tot 
most  tender  passion ;  he  burst  ottt  into  tears ;  and 
cried  out,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  queen;  and 
that  from  being  the  hapi^est,  he  was  now  gcHogto 
be  the  miserablest  creature  upon  earth.    He  saidr 
during  the  whcde  course  of  their  marriage,  he  hi 
never  known  one  single  fEiutt  in  her;  there  was  1 
worth  in  her  that  nobody  knew  besides  himsdC; 
though  he  added,  that  I  might  know  as  much  of  her 
as  any  other  person  did.    Never  was  such  a  &ce  of 
universal  sorrow  seen  in  a  court  or  in  a  town  as  at 
this  time :  all  people,  men  and  women,  young  a^ 
old,  could  scarce  refrain  from  tears :  on  Christmas* 
day,  the  small  pox  sunk  so  entirely,  and  the  queai 
felt  her  self  so  well  upon  it,  that  it  was  for  a  whik 
concluded  she  had  the  measles,  and  that  the  danger 
was  over.     This  hope  was  ill  grounded^  and  of  a 
short  continuance:  for  before  night  all  was  sadly 
changed.    It  appeared,  that  the  smaU  pox  were  sow 
so  sunk,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  raising  them. 
The  new  archbishop  attended  on  her ;  he  performed 

^  (According  to  sir  John  Dal-  Burnet  ought  perii^  ntiier  tti 

rymple,  in  the  third  volume  of  have  siud,  that  if  the  qoKtat 

his  Memoirs,  he  assigned  this  illness  had  not  happeDed,^ 

reason   for  refusing  the  bill :  mi^estv  would  not  have  pssi^ 

''  that  as  he  found  the  English  the  bill,  for  upon  her  d^  ^ 

"  constitution  the  best  in  the  could  scarce  have  avoided  «t, 

"  worid  when  he  saved  it,  he  yet  that  the  bishop  foigett  the 

"  would  not  presume  to  make  bargain  which  he  had  spoken  w 

"it  better."    Book  i.  p.  42.  before,  at  p.  135.  Ralph:*  B^^ 

Ralph    obsenres,   that    bishop  vol.  ii.  p.  535.) 
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lier :  when  the  desperate  condition  ^e  was  in  was 
evident  beyond  doubt,  he  told  the  king,  he  could  not 
do  his  duty  faithfully,  unless  he  acquainted  lier  with 
the  danger  she  was  in :  the  king  approved  of  it,  and 
said,  whatever  effect  it  might  have,  he  would  not 
have  her  deceived  in  so  important  a  matter.     And, 
as  the  archbishop  was  preparing  the  queen  with 
some  address,  not  to  surprise  her  too  much  with 
such  tidings,  she  presently  apprehended  his  drift,  but 
shewed  no  fear  nor  disorder  upon  it.     She  said,  she 
thanked  God  she  had  always  carried  this  in  her 
mind,  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the  last  hour ; 
she  had  nothing  then  to  do,  but  to  look  up  to  God, 
and  submit  to  his  will ;  it  went  further  indeed  tiian 
submission;  for  she  seemed  to  desire  death  rather 
than  life;  and  she  continued  to  the  last  minute  of 
her  life  in  that  calm  and  resigned  state.     She  had 
£»inerly  wrote  her  mind,  in  many  particulars,  to  the 
king:  and  she  gave  order,  to  look  carefiiUy  for  a 
small  scrutoir  that  she  made  use  of,  and  to  deliver 
it  to  the  king:  and,  having  ddspatched  that,  she 
avoided  the  giving  her  self  or  him  the  tenderness 
which  a  final  parting  might  have  raised  in  them 
both.     She  was  almost  perpetually  in  prayer:  the 
day  before  she  died,  she  received  the  sacrament,  all  138 
the  bishops  who  were  attending  being  admitted  to 
receive  it  with  her :  we  were,  God  knows,  a  sorrow- 
ful company ;  for  we  were  losing  her  who  was  our 
chief  hope  and  glory  on  earth;  she  followed  the 
whole  office,  repeating  it  after  the  archbishop ;  she 
apprehended,  not  without  some  concern,  that  she 
should  not  be  able  to  swallow  the  bread,  yet  it  went 
down  easily.    When  this  was  over,  she  composed 

VOL.  IV.  & 
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1^94.    her  self  solemnly  to  die ;  she  shimbered  sometimes, 
but  said  she  was  not  refreshed  by  it ;  and  said  ofteni 
that  nothing  did  her  good  but  prayer;  she  tried  once^ 
or  twice  to  have  said  somewhat  to  the  king,  but  was 
not  able  to  go  through  with  it.     She  ordered  tMi 
archbishop  to  be  reading  to  her  such  passages  d 
scripture,  as  might  fix  her  attention,  and  raise  hef 
devotion :  several  cordials  were  given,  but  all  was 
ineffectual ;  she  lay  silent  for  some  hours :  and  somj 
words  that  came  from  her,  shewed  her  though 
And  death,  began  to  break :  in  conclusion,  she  died  on  the 
of  December,  about  one  in  the  morning,  in 
thirty-third  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  sixth  of  her 
reign. 

She  was  the  most  universally  lamented  princess, 
and  deserved  the  best  to  be  so,  of  any  in  our  age  or 
in  our  history.  I  will  add  no  more  concerning 
in  the  way  of  a  character :  I  have  said  a  great 
already  in  this  work ;  and  I  wrote  a  book,  as  an  es* 
say  on  her  character,  in  which  I  have  said  nothingi 
but  that  which  I  knew  to  be  strictly  true,  without 
the  enlargement  of  figure  or  rhetoric  *^.     The  king's 

*^  Till   her  grace   of  Marl-  (The  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in « 

borough  was  pleased  to  publish  letter  to  admiral  Russel,  writes 

her  own  very  bad   conduct,  1  thus :  "  1  know  you  wUJ  Ik  « 

can  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  "  much  concerned  to  recede 

I^  never  heard  an  ill  character  «*  the  melancholy  account  as  I 

given  of  her  majesty  by  any  bo-  •♦  am  to  send  it,  that  the  qaeen 

dy.    She  was  generally  thought  ••  fell  ill  of  the  small  pox  the 

to  submit  to  the  king's  ill  hu-  '•  20th  of  December  (1694)' 

mours  and  temper  more  than  "  and    died    the  28th  in  ^ 

she  had  reason  to  do,  consider-  "  morning.  Certably  there  w© 

ing  the  insolent  treatment  she  "  never  anyone  more  really  and 

frequently  received  from   him,  •*  universally  lamented;  but  the 

which  she  was  never  known  to  "  king    particularlv  hw  been 

complain  of  herself,  but  I  have  •*  dejected  by  it,  beyond  what 

heard  most  of  her  servants  speak  "could   be  imagined:  but  I 

of  it  with  great  indignation.  D.  "  hope  he  begins  to  recover  out 
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^t&Iictioii  for  her  death  was  as  great  as  it  was  just ; 
it   was   greater  than   those   who   knew   him   best 
thought  his  temper  capable  of:   he  went  beyond 
\  an  bounds  in  it :  during  her  sickness,  he  was  in 
\  sn  agony  that  amazed  us  all,  fainting  often,  and 
breaking  out  into  most  violent  lamentations :  when 
'  sbe  died,  his  spirits  sunk  so  low,  that  there  was 
great  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  was  following 
her ;  for  some  weeks  after,  he  was  so  little  master 
of  himself,  that  he  was  not  capable  of  minding  bu- 
siness or  of  seeing  company^.     He  turned  himself 
mucji  to  the  meditations  of  religion,  and  to  secret 
pnyer;  the  archbishop  was  often  and  long  with 
him;  he  entered  upon  solemn  and  serious  resolu- 
twos  of  becoming,  in  all  things,  an  exact  and  an  ex- 
emplary Christian.    And  now  I  am  come  to  the  pe- 
riod of  this  book,  with  a  very  melancholy  prospect : 
bat  Grod  has  ordered  matters  since,  beyond  aU  our 
expectations. 


**  of  his  great  disorder,  and 
**  that  a  little  time  will  restore 
*'  him  to  his  former  application 
'*  to  business."  Coxes  SkrewM- 
Uury  Correspondence^  p.  218. 
See  also  p.  2 1 9.  where  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  the  king's  affliction 
is  mentioned.) 

<*  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  the 


queen'Sy  containing  a  strong  hut 
decent  admonition  to  the  king, 
for  some  irregularity  in  his  con- 
duct The  expressions  are  so 
general,  that  one  can  neither 
make  out  the  fact  or  person  al- 
luded to.  This  was  thought 
improper  to  be  published  bj 
sir  J.  D.  (alrymple.)   H. 
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BOOK  VI. 

Of  the  Ufe  and  reign.  <if  Icing  WitUam  III. 

•■^HE  two  liouMs  of  pariiament  set  an  example,    i^. 
tint  was  followed  by  tlie  whole  nation,  of  makii^ ceed£ci>> 
onwlatQiyaBddatifiiladclTessefftotheking.    The  r*"'"''*"** 
9wa  was  teried  with  the  ordineiy  cereoKmy,  and 
^  one  ptete  of  ttuigmficence  that  couH  AcTer 
°*Ppen  before;  for  both  hoaaes  of  parliament  went 
^  pitKMsion  before  the  chariot  that  carried  her 
1^7  to  Wettmhuiter  abbejr;  where  pkoes  were 
Pupated  finr  both  houaefi,  to  sit  in  ibrm,  whik  the 
^'chbishop  preadied  the  feneni  sermon*  This  could 
^^cr  happai  befimre^  smoe  the  sovere^'s  death  had  140 
^wajs  dissolFed  our  parUaiaents :  it  is  true,  the  earl 
of  Rochester  triad  if  he  coidd  have  raised  a  doubt 
of  the  legaMty  of  thiv  pariiamenti's  continuance,  smce 
^  was  snnioned  bf  king  WSiiam  and  queen  Marj ; 
'oupoQ  her  deaths  the  writ,  that  ran  in  her  name, 

R  S 
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1695.  seemed  to  die  with  her :  this  would  have  had  fatal 
consequences,  if  in  that  season  of  the  year  all  things 
must  have  stood  still,  tiU  a  new  parliament  could 
have  been  brought  together :  but  the  act,  that  put 
the  administration  entirely  in  the  king,  though  the 
queen  had  a  share  in  the  dignity  of  sovereign,  made 
this  cavil  appear  to  be  so  ill  grounded,  that  nobodj 
seconded  so  dangerous  a  suggestion. 
The  ill  The  parliament  went  on  with  the  business  of  the 

coin.         nation;  in  which  the  earl  of  Rochester  and  that 
party  artfully  studied,  all  that  was  possible,  to  em- 
broil our  affairs :  the  state  of  our  coin  gave  them  too 
great  a  handle  for  it.    We  had  two  sorts  of  coin, 
the  one  was  milled,  and  could  not  be  practised  on : 
but  the  other  was  not  so,  and  was  subject  to  clipping ; 
and  in  a  course  of  some  years,  the  old  money  was 
every  year  so  much  diminished,  that  it  at  last  grew 
to  be  less  than  the  half  of  the  intrinsic  value ;  those 
who  drove  this  trade  were  as  much  enriched,  as  the 
nation  suffered  by  it :  when  it  came  to  be  generally 
observed,  the  king  was  advised  to  issue  out  a  pro- 
clamation, that  no  money  shoidd  pass  for  the  fiiture, 
by  the  tale,  but  by  the  weight,  which  would  put  a 
present  «id  to  clipping.     But  Seimour,  being  then 
in  the  treasury,  opposed  this ;  he  advised  the  king 
to  look  on,  and  let  that  matter  have  its  course :  the 
parliament  would  in  due  time  take  care  of  it;  but 
in  the  mean  while,  the  badness  of  money  quickened 
the  circulation,  while  every  one  studied  to  put  out 
of  his  hands  all  the  bad  money;  and  this  would 
make  all  people  the  readier  to  bring  their  cash  into 
the  exdiequer ;  and  so  a  loan  was  more  easily  made. 
The  badness  of  the  money  began  now  to  grow  very 
visible ;  it  was  plain,  that  no  remedy  couM  be  pn>- 
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vided  for  it,  but  by  recoining  all  the  specie  of  £ng*  1695* 
land ;  and  that  could  not  be  set  about  in  the  end  of 
a  session*  The  earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottingham 
represented  this  verj  tragically  in  the  house  of  lords, 
where  it  was  not  possible  to  give  the  proper  re- 
medy ;  it  produced  only  an  act,  with  stricter  clauses 
and  severer  penalties  agamst  clippers;  this  had  no 
other  effect,  but  that  it  alarmed  the  nation,  and 
sunk  the  value  of  our  money  in  the  exchange ;  gui- 
neas, which  were  equal  in  value  to  twenty-one  shil- 
lings and  six-pence  in  silver,  rose  to  thirty  shillings, 
that  is  to  say,  thirty  shillings  sunk  to  twenty-one 
shillings  and  six-pence  ^..^  This  public  disgrace  put 
on  our  coin,  when  the  evil  was  not  cured,  was  in  141 
effect  a  great  point  carried,  by  which  there  was  an 
opportunity  given  to  sink  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  pubUc  funds ;  and  it  brought  a  dis- 
count of  above  40/.  per  cent,  upon  tallies,  x 

Another  bill  was  set  on  foot,  which  was  long  pur-  a  wu  con- 
sued,  and,  in  conclusion,  carried  by  the  tories :  it  triau  for 
was  concerning  trials  for  treason ;  and  the  design  of  '*^"* 
it  seemed  to  be,  to  make  men  as  safe  in  all  treason- 
able  conspiracies  and  practices  as  was  possible  ^ 
Two  witnesses  were  to  concur  to  prove  the  same 
&ct,  at  the  same  time  ^ :  council  in  matters  of  fact. 


*  (Ralphs  citing  some  MS. 
observations   on    this    subject, 
states,  that  a  great  part  of  our 
base  coin  was  minted  in  Hol- 
land, and  from  thence  obtnided 
upon  us :  that  after  having  beat 
down  the  vahie  of  guineas  abroad 
to  nineteen  shillings  sterling,  the 
Dutch  remitted  them  to  Eng- 
wnd,  where  they  were  current  for 
*irty.  Hist  of  England^  vol.  ii. 
^  566.) 
^  (A  charitable  representation 


of  the  motives  influencing  per- 
sons,, who,  in  a  point  of  the  ut- 
most concern  to  the  safety  of 
the  subject,  proposed  regula- 
tions, which  were,  in  the  bi- 
shop's own  opinion,  just  and 
reasonable.) 

c  But  see  the  act,  and  also 
the  journals  of  both  houses,  re- 
lating to  this  matter,  especially 
for  Uie  conferences,  which  are 
very  well  worth  reading.  See 
postea,  142, 161.   O. 
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16^.  and  witnesses  upon  oath,  were  by  it  aUowed  to  the 
prisoners;  thejr  were  to  have  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment, and  the  pannel  in  due  time :  all  these  thingi 
were  in  themselves  just  and  reasonable :  and  if  they 
had  been  moved  by  other  men,  and  at  another  time, 
they  would  have  met  with  little  opposition :  they 
were  chiefly  set  on  by  Finch,  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham's brother,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  haid 
prosecutions  for  treasons  in  the  end  of  king  Chaiks's 
reign,  and  had  then  carried  all  prerogative  poinb 
very  far ;  but  was  during  this  reign  in  a  constant 
opposition  to  every  thing  that  was  proposed  for  the 
king's  service :  he  had  a  copious  way  of  speakiiig, 
with  an  appearance  of  beauty  and  eloquence  to  vul- 
gar hearers :  but  there  was  a  superficiahiess  m  most 
of  his  harangues,  that  made  them  seem  tedions  to 
better  ju<j^es ;  his  rhetoric  was  all  vicious,  and  his 
reasoning  was  too  subtle.  The  occaaion  given  for 
this  bin  leads  me  to  give  an  account  of  some  trials 
lor  treason,  during  the  last  harvest,  which,  for  the 
relation  they  have  to  this  matter,  I  have  reserved 
for  this  place. 
Trials  in        Luut,  an  Irishman,  who  was  bold  and  poor,  aod 

°^  '  of  a  mean  understanding,  had  been  often  employed 
to  carry  letters  and  mess^es  between  Ireland  asd 
England,  when  king  James  was  there.  He  was 
once  taken  up  on  suspicion,  but  he  was  faithful  to 
his  party,  and  would  discover  nothing ;  so  he  con- 
tinued after  that  to  be  trusted  by  tliem.  But,  being 
kept  very  poor,  he  grew  weary  of  his  low  estate,  and 
thought  of  gaining  the  rewards  of  a  discovery.  He 
fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Taaff,  an  Irish  priest,  who 
had  not  only  changed  his  religion,  but  had  marned 
in  king  James's  time.  Taaff  came  into  the  service  d 
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the  pre§ent  govamment,  and  had  a  smaU  peii9ioii.    i<^« 
He  was  hmg  in  pursuit  of  a  discovery  of  the  im- 
posture  in  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
engaged  with  more  success  in  discovering  the  con- 
cealed estates  of  the  priests,  and  the  religious  orders, 
in  which  some  progress  was  made.     These  seemed 
to  be  sore  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  the  man,  at 
least  in  his  opposition  to  those  whom  Ihe  had  for- 142 
saken,  and  whom  he  was  provoking  in  so  sensible  a 
manner.    All  this  I  mention,  the  more  particularly, 
to  shew  how  little  that  sort  of  men  is  to  be  depended 
on;  he  possessed  those,  to  whom  his  other  disco- 
Teties  gave  him  access,  of  the  importance  of  this 
Lunt,who  was  then  come  from  St.  Germains,  and 
vboooeld  make  great  discoveries :  so  Lunt  was  ex- 
^nnined  by  t&e  ministers  of  state ;  and  he  gave  them 
an  acoount  of  some  discourses  and  designs  against 
^  king,  and  of  an  insurrection  that  was  to  have 
ivoke  out  in  the  year  1692,  when  king  James  was 
desigmog  to   come  over  from  Normandy;  for,  he 
said,  be  had  carried  at  that  time  commissions  to  the 
chief  men  of  the  party,  both  in  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire.   A  carrier  had  been  employed  to  carry  down 
great  quantities  of  arms  to  them :  one  of  the  chests, 
in  which  tiiey  were  put  up,  had  broke  in  the  car- 
1^9  so  the  carrier  saw  what  was  in  them ;  and  he 
deposed  he  had  carried  many  of  the  same  weight 
and  size ;  the  persons  concerned,  finding  the  carrier 
was  true  and  secret,  continued  to  employ  him  in 
that  sort  of  carriage  for  a  great  while.    Lunt's  story 
seemed  probable  and  coherent  in  all  its  drcum- 
stances :  so  orders  were  sent  to  seize  on  some  per- 
^ns,  and  to  search  houses  for  arms.     In  one  house 
they  found  arms  for  a  troop  of  horse,  built  up  within 
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1695.    walls,  very  dexterously.  Taaff  was  all  this  while  very 
zealous  in  supporting  Lunt's  credit,  and  in  assisting 
him  in  his  discoveries ;  a  solemn  trial  of  the  prison- 
ers was  ordered  in  Lancashire.     When  the  set  time 
drew  near,  Taaff  sent  them  word,  that^  if  he  should 
be  well  paid  for  it,  he  would  bring  them  all  off ;  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  that  they  stuck  at  nothiDg 
for  such  a  service ;  he  had  got  out  of  Liunt  all  his 
depositions,  which  he  disclosed  to  them  ;  so  they  had 
the  advantage  of  being  well  prepared  to  meet,  and 
overthrow  his  evidence  in  many  circumstances :  and 
at  the  trial,  Taaff  turned  against  him,  and  witnessed 
many  things  against  Lunt,  that  shook   his  credit 
There  was  another  witness  that  supported  hunt's 
evidence ;  but  he  was  so  profligate  a  man,  that  great 
and  just  objections  lay  against  giving  him  any  cre- 
dit;  but  the  carrier's  evidence  was  not    shaken. 
Lunt,  in  the  trial,  had  named  two  gentlemen  wrong, 
mistaking  the  one  for  the  other :  but  he  quickly  cor- 
rected his  mistake;  he  had  seen  them  but  once,  and 
they  were  both  together ;  so  he  might  mistake  their 
names :  but  he  was  sure  these  were  the  two  persons 
with  whom  he  had  those  treasonable  negotiations. 
Taaff  ^  had  engaged  him  in  company  in  London,  to 
whom  he  had  talked  very  idly,  like  a  man  who  re- 
solved to   make  a  fortune   by  swearing:    and  it 
143  seemed,  by  what  he  said,  that  he  had  many  disco- 

^  This  man  was  brought  to  what   became  of  them  after- 

nie    so    late   as  since   I   was  wards  I  cannot  say.     He  went 

speaker ;  he  was  then  very  old  to  some  of  the  then  ministry* 

and  poor.     I  saw  some  of  his  and  I  saw  him  no  more.    He 

papers,  of  which  be  had  many,  bad  been  a  secretary  to  Jhd^ 

relating  to  the  discoveries  he  the  pope*snuntio  to  long  James, 

had  made  of  estates  here  given  He  told  me  he  had  continued  a 

to    supentitious    uses.     They  protestant  from  the  time  of  to 

seemed  to  be  of  importance,  but  first  change.   O. 
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veries  yet  in  reserve,  which  he  intended  to  spread  i6&5, 
amon^  many,  till  he  should  grow  rich  and  consider* 
able  by  it :  this  was  sworn  against  him :  by  all  these 
things,  his  evid^ice  was  so  blasted,  that  no  credit 
was  given  to  him.  Four  of  the  judges  ware  sent 
down  to  try  the  prisoners  at  Manchester^  and  at 
Chester ;  where  thej  managed  matters  with  an  im- 
partial exactness :  any  leaning  that  appeared  was  in 
favour  of  the  prisoners,  according  to  a  characteristic 
that  judges  had  always  pretended  to,  but  had  not  of 
late  deserved  so  well  as  upon  this^  occasion,  of  being 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  The  evidence  that  was 
brought  against  Lunt  was  afterwards  found  to  he 
false ;  but4  it  looked  then  with  so  good  an  appear- 
ance, that  both  the  king's  council  and  the  judges 
were  satisfied  with  it ;  and  so,  without  calling  for 
the  rest  of  the  evidence,  the  matter  was  let  fall :  and 
when  the  judges  gave  the  charge  to  the  jury,  it  was 
in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  so  that  they  were  ac- 
quitted. And  the  rest  of  those  who  were  ordered  to 
be  tried  after  them  were  all  discharged  without 
triaL 

The  whole  party  triumphed  upon  this,  as  a  vic- 
tory ;  and  complained  both  of  the  ministers  of  state 
and  of  the  judges ;  the  matter  was  examined  into 
by  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  it  evidently  ap- 
peared, that  the  proceeding  had  been,  not  only  ex- 
actly according  to  law,  but  that  all  reasonable  favour 
had  been  shewed  the  prisoners :  so  that  both  houses 
were  fully  satisfied ;  only  the  earb  of  Rochester  and 
Nottingham  hung  on  the  matter  long,  and  with 
great  eagerness ;  and  in  conclusion,  protested  against 

the  vote,  by  which  the  lords  justified  these  proceed- 

• 

^^.    This  examination  was  brought  on  with  much 
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1699.  noise,  to  give  the  more  strength  to  the  bill  of  tre». 
sons :  but  the  progress  of  the  ^caminatjon  turned  a 
nmch  against  them  who  had  mftd«  this  use  of  it, ' 
that  it  appeared  there  wM  no  just  occasion,  giv^  I7 
that  trial,  to  alter  the  law^  Yet  the  oommon 
passed  the  biU :  but  the  lords^  insisted  on  a  danse, 
that  all  the  peers  should  be  summoned  to  the  trial 
of  a  peer,  that  was  chafrged  with  high  treason ;  die 
commons  would  not  agree  to  that ;  and  so  the  bil 
was  dropt  for  this  time.  By  the  late  trial  it  bid 
manifestly  appeared,  how  little  the  crown  gained  If 
one  thing,  which  yet  was  thought  an  advantagr^ 
that  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  were  not  upon 
oath:  many  things  were  upon  this  occasion  wit- 
nessed in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  which  were  after- 
wards found  to  be  notoriously  false ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  terror  of  an  oath  is  a  great  restrufit, 
and  many,  whom  an  oath  might  overawe,  wooU 
144  more  freely  allow  themselves  the  liberty  of  iywg,  111  j 
behalf  of  a  prisoner,  to  save  his  life.  ^' 

compiainti      When   this   design   failed,   another   was  set  \sf  1 
bftok!       against  the  bank,  which  began  to  have  a  flourishing 
credit,  and  had  supplied  the  king  so  regul&rly  with 
money,  and  that  upon  such  reasonable  terms,  ttat 
those  who  intended  to  make  matters  go  heavily»  tried  !i 
what  could  be  done  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  bai&'  ' 
But  this  attempt  was  rejected  in  both  houses  witb  1 
indignation ;  it  was  very  evident,  that  pubUo  credit  | 
would  signify  little,  if  what  was  established  in  ^ 

^  (But  see  ah  account  of  this  Ralph  had  the  statements  of  Bo- 

prosecntion  of  the  Lancashire  yer  in  hit  Life  of  bin;  Wum 

and    Cheshire    gentlemen    in  and  of  Tindal  in  his  CootiDtt*' 

Ralph's   History  of  England,  don  of  Rapin's  History,  before 

▼ol.  ii.  p.  523-*>5a8,  560^  561.  him.) 
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Meamm  of  poriiament,  ni^  t)e  fidlen  vpon,  and    iGqs. 
shaken  in  anotiier. 


Townrds  the  end  of  the  sesmon,  eomi^aiiits  were  inquiries 
made  of  arane  miUtary  men»  who  did  not  pay  their  p'll^kM"^^ 
quarters^  pretending  their  own  pay  was  in  arrear ; 
but  it  appearing  that  they  had  been  payed,  and  the 
matter  b^ng  finUier  examined  into,  it  nas  found 
that  the  spoperior  oflkers  had  cheated  the  subalt^iis, 
which  excused  their  not  paying  their  quarters.  Upon 
this,  the  inquiry  was  carried  further ;  and  such  dis- 
coreries  were  made,  that  some  officers  were  broke 
upon  it,  while  others  prevented  complaints,  by  satis- 
fying thcM9e  whom  they  had  oppressed :  it  was  found 
out,  that  tlie  secretary  of  the  treasury  ^  had  taken 
two  hundred  guineas,  for  procuring  the  arrears  due 
to  a  raiment,  to  be  payed ;  whereupon  he  was  sent 
to  the  tawear,  and  turned  out  of  his  pkce :  many 
were  the  ntiore  sharpaied  i^ainst  him,  because  it 
was  bdieved  that  he,  as  well  as  Trevor  the  speaker, 
were  deeply  oonoemed  in  corrupting  the  members 
of  the  house  ci  commons :  he  had  held  his  place 
both  in  king  Qiarles  and  king  James's  time :  and 
the  share  he  had  in  the  seoret  distxibuticm  of  mcmey 
had  made  him  a  necessary  man  for  those  methods. 

But  file  house,  bemg  cm  this  scent,  carried  the 
matter  stiU  further.  In  the  formw  session  of  parlia- 
ii^^t  mn  QCt  had  passed,  creating  a  fund  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  ddlA  owh^  to  the  orphans,  by  the 
^^bamher  of  London;  and  the  chamb^  had  made 
T^Qfr  a  present  of  a  thousand  guineas,  for  the  ser- 
^oe  he  did  them  in  that  matter ;  this  was  entered 
^  their  books ;  so  tlut  full  proof  was  made  of  it.   It 
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iGgs.    was  indeed  believed,  that  a  much  greater  jn^eseot 
had  been  made  him  in  behalf  of  the  orphans:  Uti 
no  proof  of  that  appeared ;  whereas,  what  had  been? 
taken  in  so  public  a  manner  could  not  be  hid«   Thb 
was  objected  to  Trevor  as  corruption,  and  a  breach 
of  trust ;  and  upon  it  he  was  expelled  the  house; 
and  Mr.  Paul  Foley  was  chosen  speaker  in  his  room; 
who  had  got  great  credit  by  his  integrity,  and  hk 
constant  complaining  of  the  administration. 
145     One  discovery  made  way  for  another:  it  wis 
the  presents  found,  that  iu  the  books  of  the  East  India  companj^ 
Srt  hfdla*  th^re  were  entries  made  of  great  sums  given,  ir 
company,    gecret  scrvicc  done  the  company,  that  amounted  to 
170,000  pounds ;  and  it  was  generally  believed,  tbit 
the  greatest  part  of  it  had  gone  limong  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons ;  for  the  two  preceding 
winters  there  had  been  attempts,  eagerly  puisued 
by  some,  for  breaking  the  company,  and  either  open- 
ing a  free  trade  to  the  Indi^,  or  at  least  erecting 
a  new  company :  but  it  was  observed,  that  some  d  ] 
the  hottest  sticklers  against  the  company  did  inseo- 
sibly,  not  only  fall  off  from  that  heat,  but  turned  to  i 
serve  the  company,  as  much  as  they  had  at  first  en- 1 
deavoured  to  destroy  it.     Seimour  was  among  the  | 
chief  of  these :  and  it  was  said,  that  he  had  18)000 
pounds  of  their  money,  under  the  colour  of  a  bargain 
for  their  salt-petre.     Great  pains  and  art  was  used 
to  stifle  this  inquhry ;  but  curiosity,  envy,  and  iD- 
nature,  as  well  as  virtue,  will  on  such  oocasioDS  al- 
ways prevail,  to  set  on  inquiries.     Those  who  ta^'^ 
had  nothing,  desire  to  know  who  have  had  som^ 
thing,  while  the  guilty  persons  dare  not  shew  too 
great  a  concern  in  opposing  discoveries.    Sir  Tho- 
mas Cook,  a  rich  merchant,  who  was  governor  oi 
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the  company,  was  examined  concerning  that  great  iGga, 
sum  given  for  secret  service ;  but  he  refused  to  an- 
swer.  So  a  severe  bill  was  brought  in  against  him, 
ID  case  he  should  not,  by  a  prefixed  day,  confess 
iow  all  that  money  had  been  disposed  of.  When 
the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  was  like  to 
pass,  he  came  in,  and  offered  to  make  a  full  disco- 
very, if  be  might  be  indemnified  for  all  that  he  had 
done  or  that  he  might  say  in  that  matter :  the  ene- 
mies of  the  court  hoped  for  great  discoveries,  that 
^xmld  disgrace  both  the  ministers  and  the  favour- 
ites: but  it  appeared,  that,  whereas  both  king  Charles 
anAVing  James  had  obliged  the  company  to  make 
tbem  a  yearly  present  of  10,000  pounds,  that  the 
ifl^bid  received  this  but  once ;  and  that,  though 
^  company  offered  a  present  of  50,000  pounds,  if 
^  king  would  grant  them  a  new  charter,  and  con- 
sent to  an  act  of  parliament  confirming  it,  the  king 
kad  refused  to  hearken  to  it.  There  were  indeed 
P'csumptions,  that  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen  had 
token  a  present  of  5000  guineas,  which  were  sent 
^^  to  sir  Thomas  Cook,  the  morning  before  he  was 
to  make  his  discovery.  The  lords  appointed  twelve 
rf  their  body  to  meet  with  twenty-four  of  the  house 
of  commons,  to  examine  into  this  matter ;  but  they 
vere  so  ill  satisfied  vsdth  the  account  that  was  given 
them  by  the  four  persons  who  had  been  entrusted 
^'ith  tins  secret,  that  by  a  particular  act,  that  passed  146 
J^th  houses,  they  were  committed  to  the  tower  of 
I^ndon,  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
and  restrained  from  disposing  of  their  estates,  real 
^  personaL  These  were  proceedings  of  an  extra- 
""^nary  nature,  which  coidd  not  be  Justified,  but 
from  the  extraordinary  occasion  that  was  given  for 
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i6g5.  them.  Some  saidt  this  looked  Hte  the  aefetiiig  upi 
court  of  inquifiitioh,  when  new  laws  were  made  cil 
purpose  to  discover  secret  transactions;  and  thi| 
no  bounds  could  be  set  to  such  a  method  of  proceed- 
ing. Others  said,  that  when  entries  were  made  cf 
such  sums,  secretly  disposed  of,  it  was  as  just  for  a 
parliament  to  force  a  confession,  as  it  was  commoo 
in  the  course  of  the  law  to  subpema  a  man,  to  de- 
clare all  his  knowledge  of  any  matter,  how  secretly 
soever  it  might  have  been  managed,  and  what  penos 
soever  might  have  been  concerned  in  it.  The  hti 
president  felt  that  he  was  deeply  wounded  with  ti 
discovery ;  for  while  the  act,  against  Cook,  was 
passing  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  took  occasion  to 
affirm^  with  solemn  protestations,  that  he  himself 
was  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  matter ;  but  now 
all  had  broke  out :  one  Firebrace,  a  merchant,  em- 
ployed by  the  East  India  company,  had  treated 
with  Bates,  a  Mend  of  the  marquis  of  Caennar* 
then's ;  and  for  the  favour  that  k)rd  was  to  do  them, 
in  procuring  them  a  new  diarter.  Bates  was  to  hare 
for  his  use  five  thousand  guineas.  But  now  a  neir 
turn  was  to  be  given  to  all  this :  Bates  swore,  that 
he  indeed  received  the  money,  and  that  he  offered 
it  to  that  lord,  who  positively  rdTused  to  take  it : 
but,  since  it  was  already  payed  in,  he  advised.  Bates 
to  keep  it  to  himself;  though  by  the  examinatioD, 
it  appeared,  that  Bates  was  to  have  five  hnndied 
pounds  for  his  own  negotiating  the  affair :  it  did 
also  appear,  that  the  money  was  payed  into  one  of 
that  lord's  servants  ;  but  he  could  not  be  come  at : 
upon  this  discovery,  the  house  of  commons  voted  ao 
impeachment  for  a  misdemeanoiu:  against  the  lord 
president;  he,  to  iNrevent,that>  desired  to  be  heard 
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speak  to  that  house  in  his  own  justification ;  when    .i<3i^. 


he  was  before  them»  he  set  out  the  services  that  he 
had  done  the  nation,  in  terms  that  were  not  thought 
very  decent  ^ ;  he  assumed  the  greatest  share  of  the 
honour  of  the  revolution  to  himself ;  he  expressed  a 
great  uneasiness,  to  be  brought  under  so  bhu:k  an 
imputation^  £rom  which  he  cleared  himself  as  much 
as  words  could  do ;  in  the  end,  he  desired  a  present 
triaL  Articles  were  upon  that  brought  against  him ; 
he,  in  answer  to  these,  denied  his  having  received 
the  money.  But  his  servant,  whose  testimony  only 
could  have  cleared  that  point,  disappearing,  the  sus- 
picion stuck  still  on  him.  It  was  intended  to  hang  147 
up  the  matter  to  another  session ;  but  an  act  of 
grace  came  in  the  end  of  this,  with  an  exception  in- 
deed as  to  corruption^;  yet  this  whole  discovery 
was  let  &U,  and  it  was  believed  too  many  of  all 
sides  were  concerned  in  it :  for  by  a  common  con- 
sent, it  was  never  revived;  and  thus  the  session 
ended. 
The  first  consultation,  after  it  was  over,  was  con-  contaiui^ 

tioos  sboiK 

ceming  the  coin,  what  methods  should  be  taken  to  the  coId. 
prevent  further  clipping,  atid  for  remedying  so  great 
an  abuse.  Some  proposed  the  recoining  the  money, 
with  such  a  raising  of  the  value  of  the  species  as 
should  balance  the  loss  upon  the  old  money,  that 
was  to  be  called  in :  this  took  with  so  many,  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  correct  an  error,  that  must  have 

^  (**  He  displeased  the  pride  vol.  iii.  p.  55.) 
'*  of  his  audience  by  an  arro-  ^  (Ralph  observes,  that  this 

"  gant  expression  on  which  he  is  toogenend  an  expression ;  for 

''  laid  anogantemj^iMes,  '  that  all  the  exceptioiHi  of  that  kind 

'*  if  it  had  not  been  for  him^  are  con6nea  to  the   aflair   of 

"  theif  had  not  ilien  been  sitting  the  East  India  company.    His- 

**  there,* "  DahympWiMemoln^  #ory,  vol.  ii.  p.  560.) 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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1695.    had  very  bad  effects  in  the  conclusion  :  for  tiie  onlj 
fixed  standard  must  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  an 
ounce  of  silver ;  and  it  was  a  public  robbery,  tha^ 
woidd  very  much  prejudice  our  trade,  not  to  keql 
the  value  of  our  species  near  an  equality  with  i 
weight  and  fineness  in  silver.     So  that  the  different 
between  the  old  and  new  money,  could  only  be 
right  by  the  house  of  commons,  in  a  supply  to  b^ 
given  for  that  end.     The  lord  keeper  Somers  did 
indeed  propose  that  which  would  have  put  an  effec^ 
tual  stop  to  clipping  for  the  fiiture ;  it  was,  that  a 
proclamation  should  be  prepared  with  such  secreq, 
as  to  be  published  over  aSl  England  on  the  same 
day,  ordering  money  to  pass  only  by  weight ;  kt 
that,  at  the  same  time,  during  three  or  four  dajs 
after  the  proclamation,  all  persons  in  every  couotf, 
that  had  money,  should  bring  it  in  to  be  told  and 
weighed;  and  the  difference  was  to  be  roistered, 
and  the  money  to  be  sealed  up,  to  the  end  o(  the 
time  given,  and  then  to  be  restored  to  the  owners; 
and  an  assurance  was  to  be  given,  that  this  defi- 
ciency in  weight  should  be  laid  before  the  parliament, 
to  be  supplied  another  way,  and  to  be  allowed  them 
in  the  following  taxes.    But  tliough  the  king  lil^^ 
this  proposition,  yet  all  the  rest  of  the  council  were 
against  it.     They  swd,  this  would  stop  the  circula- 
tion of  money,  and  might  occasion  tumults  in  the 
markets.     Those,  whose  money  was  thus  to  te 
weighed,  woidd  not  believe  that  the  difference,  be- 
tween the  tale  and  the  weight,  would  be  allowed 
them,  and  so  might  grow  mutinous ;  therefore,  they 
were  for  leaving  this  matter  to  the  consideration  ^ 
the  next  parliament.     So  this  proposition  was  to^ 
aside  :  which  would  have  saved  the  nation  abo^^  ^ 
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million  of  moneys.    For  now,  as  all  people  believed,    ^Ogs. 


Hat  the  parliament  would  receive  the  dipt  money 
in  its  tale,  clipping  went  on,  and  became  more  visi* 
%  scandalous  than  ever  it  had  been  \ 

There  was  indeed  reason  to  apprehend  tumults ;  148 
far  now,  after  the  queen's  death,  the  Jacobites  be-  u^'^ 
gan  to  tUnk  that  the  government  had  lost  the  half  ^'^Jj^ 
of  its  strength,  and  that  things  could  not  be  kept 
qoiet  at  home,  when  the  king  should  be  beyond  sea. 
Sune  pretended^  thfey  were  for  putting  the  princess 
in  her  sister^s  place ;  but  that  was  only  a  pretence, 
to  which  she  gave  no  sort  of  encouragement :  king 
ima  by  at  bottom.    They  fancied,  an  invasion  in 

icing's  absence  would  be  an  easy  attempt,  which 

vosUmeet  with  little  resistance :  so  they  sent  some 
(ffo  to  France,  in  particular  one  Chamock,  a  fellow 
of  Magdalen  collie,  who  in  king  James's  time  had 
Ruined  pajHst,  and  was  a  hot  and  active  agent  among 
tbem:  they  undertook  to  bring  a  body  of  8000 
iKvse,  to  meet  such  an  army  as  should  be  sent  over ; 
but  Chamock  came  back  with  a  cold  account,  that 
i><>thing  could  be  done  at  that  time  ^ ;  uix>n  which  it 
vas  thought  necessary  to  send  over  a  man  of  quiility, 
▼ho  should  piress  the  matter  with  some  more  au- 
^Innify :  so  the  earl  of  Ailesbury  was  prevailed  on  to 
g9 :  he  was  admitted  to  a  secret  conversation  with 
the  French  king :  and  this  gave  rise  to  a 
vhidi  was  very  near  being  executed  the 
wbtcr.   ^ 

But  if  sir  John  Fenwick  did  not  slander  king  a  dengn  to 
Jamc^thej  at  thk  time  prop<»ed  a  shorter  and^T^ 
more  in&Uihle  way,  by  aaaan&nating  the  king ;  for 

'  (Sec  afterwards,  pp.  i6i,         ^  (See  more  of  this  man  af- 
^  171.)  terwards  at  pp.  165. 171.) 

8  2 
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i695«  he  8i(ied,.  that  some  came  over  firom  Fmm)e  about 
thb  time*  who  assured  tiweir  party,  and  himseif  in 
partieular,  that  a  oommassioii  •  was  comiiig  orer, 
signed  by  king  James,  which  they  affirmed  they 
had  seen,  warranting  them  to  at  tads:  the  king^s  per- 
son. This,  it  is  true,  was  not  yet  arrived;  but 
some  affirmed  they  had  seen  it,  and  that  it  was 
trusted  to  one  who  was  on  his  way  hither.;  there- 
fore, since  the.  king  was  so  near  going  over  to  Hd- 
landsi  that  he  would  pfrobaUy  be  gone  befinre  the 
commission  could  be  in  .Bngland;  it  was  debated 
among  the  Jacobites,  whether  they  ought  not  Is 
take  the  first  apportunity'  to  execute  this  oommis- 
rion,  even  though  they  hid  it  not  in  their  hands: 
it  was  resolved  to  :do  it ;  and  a  day  was  set  for  it; 
but,  as  Fenwick  said,  he  broke  the  design ;  and  sent 
them  word,  that  he  would  discover  it,  if  tifiey  vouid 
not  promise  to  give  over  the  thoughts  of  it :  and 
upon  this  reason  he  believed,  he  was  not  let  into  the 
secret  the  foUowing  winter.  This  his  ladf  told  ooe 
fyqm  him,  as  an  article  of  merit  to  obtain  his  paxdon: 
but  h0  had  trusted  their  word  vevy  easily,  it  seems, 
since  he  gave  the  king  no  warning  to  be  on  bis 
guard ;  and  the  two  witnesses,  whom  he  said  be 
pould  produce  to  vouch  this,  wa^  then  under  pra^ 
149  cution,  and  outlawed :  so  that  the  proof  was  not  at 
hand,  and  the  warning  had  not  been  givai^  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  But  of  all  this,  the  govern- 
ment knew  nothing,  and  suspected  nothing  at  tbis 
time. 
i?;rtbe  The  king  settled  the  government  of  Bngland  in 
iciDg's  »b.  seven  lords  justices,  during  his  absenoi ;  and  in  tm 
a  great  error  was  committed,  which  had  some  ui 
effects,  and  was  like  to  have  had  worse :  the  queen, 
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when  she  was  dying,  had  received  a  kind  lettek*    i6gB. 
from,  and  had  sent  a  necondling  message  to,  the  prin- 
cess ;  and  so  that  breach  was  made  up«     It  is  true, 
the  sisters  did  not  meet ;  it  was  thought,  that  might 
throw  the  queen  into  too  great  a  c6mmotion ;  so  it 
was  put  off  till  it  was  too  late;  yet  the  princess 
came  soon  after  to  see  the  king;  and  tb»%  was 
after  that  an  appeanmce  of  a  good  coirrespohdence 
l)etween  them :  but  it  wa^  little  more  than  an  ap- 
pearance.    They  lived  stiU  in  terms  of  civility,  and 
in  ibnnal  visits.    But  the  king  did  not  bring  her 
into  any  share  in  business;  nor  did  he  order  his 
ndinslers  to  wait  on  her,  and  give  her  any  account 
oS  B&JR.    And  now,  that  he  was  to  go  beyond  sea, 
she  vas  not  set  at  the  head  of  the  councils,  nor  was 
tioe  any  care  taken  to  oblige  those  who  were  about 
ber.    This  looked  either  like  a  jealousy  and  dis- 
tnist',  or  a  coldness  towards  her,  which  gave  all 
the  secret  enemies  of  the  government  a  colour  of 
complaint  ™.     They  pretended  zeal  for  the  princess^ 

'  All  princes  have  it,  more  or  giving  the  opportunity.   O. 
^wHh  regard  to  their  suc^         °>  The  earl  of  Jersey  told  me, 
lessors.    The  princess  was  not  the  kins,  besides  hating  of  her 
only  next  to  him  in  succession,  moat    heartily,    (for  he   often 
^t  there  was   a  party  which  said,  if  he  had  miuried  her,  he 
nngiit  have  made  a  claim  for  should  hav^  been  the  misera«-' 
^  against  him.     She  was  a  blest  man  upon  the  earth,)  af- 
rery  eood  woman,  and  not  like-  ter  the  queen    died,  was   ex- 
^  of  heiaelf  to  give  into  it  tremely  Jealous  of   her.     He 
Sttt  she  was  not  of  the  strong-  thought  he  was  little  beloved 
^t  understanding,  and  always  himself,  and  that  it  was  gene- 
influenced  by  others,  who  might  rally  understood  that  he  reign- 
i^ve  found  t)ieir  account  in  it ;  ed  in  her  wrong,  and  having  a 
^^  power  is  a  very  tempting  son,  made  every  body  look  upon 
consideration.     Successors  are  the  establishment  to  be  in  her, 
^^  fhsiriog  to  govern  befpie  ,  and  suppose^  they  would  acjt 
^^  time,  which  is  generally  accordingly.  But  after  the  duke 
^  the  distraction  of  the  state ;  of  Gioster  died,  had  very  dif- 
U)d  therefore  wise  princes  avoid  ierent  notions,  and  thought  it 

S3 
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1^5.   though  they  came  Kttle  to  her;  and  they  made  k 
"^~"""  very  visible,  on  many  occasions,  that  this  was  onlj  ■ 
a  disguise  for  worse  des^s.  * 

The  death       Two  fiTeat  mtn  liad  died  in  Scotland  the  fonner 

of  some 

lords.  winter,  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Queensbwy: 
they  were  brothers-in-law,  and  had  been  long  great 
friends;  but  they  became  irrecondleable  enemies.  ! 
The  first  had  more  application,  but  the  other  bad 
the  greater  genius ;  they  were  incompatiUe  wilh 
each  other,  and  indeed  with  all  other  persons ;  ix 
both  loved  to  be  absolute,  and  to  direct  eveiy  tfaiiy. 
The  marquis  of  Hali&x  died  in  April  this  year;  k 
had  gone  into  all  the  measures  of  the  tories;  af^ 
he  took  care  to  preserve  himself  fr6m  criminal  en- 
gagements ;  he  studied  to  oppose  every  thing,  and 
to  embroil  matters  all  he  could ;  his  spirit  was  rest- 
less, and  he  could  not  bear  to  be  out  of  business; 
his  vivacity  and  judgment  sunk  much  in  his  last 
years,  as  well  as  his  reputation ;  he  died  of  a  gan- 
grene, occasioned  by  a  rupture  thf^t  he  had  long  ^ 
neglected ;  when  he  saw  death  so  near  him,  and  was 
warned  that  there  was  nq  hope,  he  shewed  a  great 
firmness  of  mind,  and  a  calm  that  had  much  of  true 
philosophy  at  least;  he  professed  himself  a  sincere 
150  Christian,  and  lamented  the  former  parts  of  his  hk, 
with  solemn  resolutions  of  becoming  in  all  respects 
'  another  man,  if  God  should  raise  him  up.  And  so; 
I  hope,  he  died  a  better  man  than  he  lived. 

The  lords  Tlic  scVeu  lords  justices  were,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord  privy  seal,  tw 
lord  steward,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  first  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  the  first  commissioner  of  the  trea- 

would  be  an  easy  matter  to  set     ing  to  come  into  any  nieasoie* 
her  aside,  and  seemed  very  will-     for  that  end.  D. 
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sary :  they  had  no  character  nor  rank^  except  when    1695. 
four  of  them  were  together ;  and  they  avoided  as- 
semhling  to   that  number,  except  at  the   council 
board,  where  it  was  necessary ;  and  when  they  were 
together,  tliey  had  the  regal  authority  vested  in 
than.    They  were  chosen  by  the  posts  they  were  in. 
So  that  no  other  person  could  think  he  was  neglect- 
ed by  the  pi^ference :  they  were  not  envied  for  this 
titular  greatness ;  since  it  was  indeed  only  titular ; 
for  they  had  no  real  authority  trusted  witli  them  ". 
They  took  care  to  keiep  within  bounds,  and  to  do 
nothing  but  in  matters  of  coui^,  till  they  had  the 
king's  orders^  to  which  they  adhered  exactly:  so 
^  no  complaints  could  be  made  of  them,  because 
^  took  nothing  on  them,  and  did  only  keep  the 
pesce  ti[  the  kingdom,  and  transmit  and  execute  the 
I^s  orders.     The  summer  went  over  quietly  at 
^me;  for  though  the  Jacobites  shewed  their  dis- 
position on  some  occasions,  but  most  signally  on  the 
prince  of  Wales's  birthday,  yet  they  were  wiser  than 
to  break  out  into  any  disorder,  when  they  had  no 
hopes  of  assistance  from  France. 

About  the  end  of  May,  the  armies  were  brought  The  cam- 
together  m  Flanders :  the  king  drew  his  mam  force  pianden. 
towards  the  French  lines ;  and  the  design  wad  form- 
^  to  break  through,  and  to  destroy  the  French 
^^ders:  Luxembourg  died  this  winter;  so  the 
command  of  the  French  armies  was  divided  be- 
tween ViUeroy  and  Bouflers :  but  the  former  com- 
iQanded  the  stronger  army.  An  attempt  was  made 
on  the  fort  of  Knock,  in  order  to  forcing  the  lines ; 

*•  Would  the  princess  or  the  to  them }  The  case  of  the 
P^ple  about  ber  have  liked  queen  was  very  different  almost 
^^  lestrictiousy  or  submitted     in  every  respect.  O. 
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1695.   and  there  was  some  action  about  it ;  but  all  on  the 
'sudden,  Namur  was  invested;  and  the  king  drew 
off  the  main  part  of  hb  anny  to  besiege  that  place, 
and  left  above  80,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
the  prince  of  Vaudemont,  who  was  the  best  general 
he  had ;  for  prince  Waldeck  died  above  a  year  before 
this.    With  that  army  he  was  to  cover  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  while  the  king  carried  on  the  siege. 
The  siege  of     As  soou  as  Namur  was  invested,  Bouflers  threw 
himself  into  it,  with  many  good  officers,  and  a  great 
body  of  dragoons;  the  garrison  was  12,0OO  strong: 
a  place  so  happily  situated,  so  well  fortified,  and  so 
151  well  furnished  and  commanded,  made  the  attempt 
seem  bold  and  doubtful;  the  dry  season   put  the 
king  under  another  difficulty;  the  Maese  was  so 
low,  that  there  was  not  water  enough  to  bring  up 
the  barks,  Jioaden  with  artillery  and  ammunition, 
from  Liege  and  Maestricht ;  so  that  many  days  were 
lost  in  bringing  these  over  land;  and  if  ViBeroy  had 
followed  the  king  close,  it  is  thought  he  must  have 
quitted  the  design :  but  the  French  presumed  upon 
the  strength  of  the  place  and  garrison,  and  on  our 
being  so  little  practised  in  sieges:   they  thought 
that  Villeroy  might  make  some  consideraUe  con- 
quest  in  Flanders,  and  when  that  was  done,  come  in 
good  time  to  raise  the  siege.     Prince  Vaudemoot 
managed  his  army  with  such  skiU  and  conduct,  that 
as  he  covered  all  the  places  on  which  he  thought 
the  French  had  an  eye,  so  he  marched  with  that 
caution,  that  though  Villeroy  had  above  double  his 
strength,  yet  he  could  not  force  him  to  an  engage- 
ment, nor  gain  any  advantage  over  him.     The  mili- 
tary men,  that  served  under  him,  magnified  his  con- 
duct highly,  and  compared  it  to  any  thing  that  Tu- 
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«  • 

renne^  or  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age  had  done.    1695. 

Once  it  was  thought  he  could  not  get  off;  but  he 

marched  under  the  cannon  of  Ghent  withdut  any 
loss.     In  this^  Villeroj's  conduct  was  blamed,  but. 
without  cause ;  for  he  had  not  overseen  his  advan- 
tage, but   had  ordered  the  duke  of  Majne,  the 
French  king^s  beloved  son,  to  make  a  motion  with 
the  horse  which  he  commanded ;  and  probably,  if. 
that  had  been  speedily  executed,  it  might  have  had 
ill  effects  on  the  prince  of  Vandemont:  but  the 
duke   de   Mayne  despised  Villeroy,  and  made  no 
haste  to  obey  his  orders,  so  the  advantage  was  lost, 
and  the  king  of  France  put  him  under  a  slight  dis- 
grace  for    it.     Villeroy  attacked    Dixmuyde   aiid 
Odnse ;  the  garrisons  were  not  indeed  able  to  make 
a  great  resistance^  but  they  were  ill  commanded: 
if  their  officers  had  been  masters  of  a  true  judg-^ 
ment  or  presence  of  mind,  they  might  at  least  have 
got  a  fietvourable  composition,  and  have  saved  the 
garrisons,  though  the  places  were  not  tenable ;  yet 
they  were  basely  ddivered  up,  and  about  7000  men 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.   And  hereupon,  though 
by  a  cartel  that  had  been  settled  between  the  two 
armies,  all  prisoners  were  to  be  redeemed  at  a  set 
price,  and  within  a  limited  time ;  yet  the  PYench, 
having  now  so  many  men  in  their  hands,  did,  with- 
out either  colour  or  shame,  give  a  new  essay  of  their 
perfidiousness ;  for  they  broke  it  upon  this  occasion, 
^  they  had  often  done  at  sea ;  indeed,  as  often  as 
any  advantages  on  their  side  tempted  them  to  it : 
the  governors  of  those  places  were  at  first  believed 
^  have  betrayed  their  trust,  and  sold  the  garrisons 
as  well  as  the  places  to  the  French ;  but  they  were  152 
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1695.   tried  afterwards;  and  it  appeared  tliat  it  flowif 

"■  jBcom  cowardice  and  want  of  sense;  for  whidi  m 

of  them  suffered,  and  the  other  was  broke  with  daj 

grace* 

Bnisaek  ViUcroy  marchcd  toward  Brussels,  and  was  fc 
bwded.™'  lowed  by  prince  Vaudemont,  whose  chief  care  w^ 
to  order  his  motions  so,  that  the  French  might 
get  between  him  and  the  king^s  camp  at  Namur. 
He  apprehended,  that  Villeroy  might  bombard  Bn» 
seb^  and  would  have  hindered  it,  if  the  town  cooU 
have  been  wrought  on  to  give  him  the  assistm 
that  he  desired  of  them :  townsmen,  upon  all  9i 
occasions,  are  more  apt  to  consider  a  x^resent,  thou^ 
8  small  expense,  than  a  great,  though  an  imminest 
danger :  so  prince  Vaudemont  could  not  pretend  to 
cover  them :  the  electoress  of  Bavaria  was  then  in 
the  town ;  and  though  Villeroy  sent  a  compHineBt 
to  her,  yet  he  did  not  give  her  time  to  retire;  tat 
bombarded  the  place  for  two  days  with  so  muck 
fiiry,  tliat  a  great  part  of  the  lower  town  was  buii 
down :  the  damage  was  valued  at  some  millions,  m 
the  electoress  was  so  frighted,  that  she  miscarned 
upon  it  of  a  boy.  When  this  execution  was  done, 
Villeroy  marched  towards  Namur ;  his  army  ^^ 
now  so  much  increased,  by  detachments  brougbt 
from  the  Rhine,  and  troops  drawn  out  of  gurrisf^* 
that  it  was  said  to  be  100,000  strong:  both  armies 
on  the  Rhine  were  so  equal  in  strength,  that  tbej 
could  only  lie  on  a  defensive;  neither  side  beiflf 
strong  enough  to  undertake  any  thing :  ^'  ^^ 
L'Orge  commanded  the  French,  and  the  prince  of 
Baden  the  imperialists :  the  former  was  sinking  ^ 
much  in  his  health  as  in  his  credit ;  so  a  great  W 
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was  ordered  to  mardi  from  him  to  Villeroy;  pnd    iGga, 
another  body  equal  to  tliat,  commanded  by  the  land- 
grave  of  Hesse,  came  and  jomed  the  Idng^s  army. 

The  si^e  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour;  theNamur 
errors,  to  which  our  want  of  practice  exposed  us, 
were  aU  corrected  by  the  courage  of  our  men ;  the 
fortifications,  both  in  strength  and  in  the  extent  of 
the  outwcnrks,  were  double  to  what  they  had  been 
when  tibe  French  took  the  place :  our  men  did  not 
only  succeed  in  every  attack,  but  went  much  fur* 
ther:  in  the  first  great  sally,  the  French  lost  so 
many,  both  cheers  and  soldiers,  that  after  that  they 
kept  witfain  their  works,  and  gave  us  no  disturb- 
ance: both  the  king  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
went  frequently  into  the  trenches;  the  town  held 
out  one  month,  and  the  citadd  another :  upon  Vil- 
leroy's  approach,  the  king  drew  off'  all  the  troops 
that  could  be  spared  fi*om  the  siege,  and  placed 
himself  in  his  way,  with  an  army  of  60,000  men ;  158 
but  he  was  so  well  posted,  that  after  Villeroy  had 
looked  on  him  for  some  days,  he  found  it  was  not 
advisable  to  attack  him :  our  men  wished  for  a  bat- 
tle, as  that  which  would  not  only  decide  the  fete  of 
Namur  but  of  the  whole  war ;  the  French  gave  it 
out,  that  they  would  put  all  to  hazard,  rather  than 
suffer  such  a  diminution  of  their  king's  glory,  as  the 
retaking  that  place  seemed  to  be ;  but  the  signal  of 
the  dtadeFs  treating  put  an  end  to  Villeroy's  de-. 
signs :  upon  which,  he  aiyprehending  that  the  king 
might  then  attack  him,  drew  off*  with  so  much  pre* 
cipitation,  that  it  looked  liker  a  flight  than  a  re- 
treat 

The  capitulation  was  soon  ended  and  signed  by 
BouflcTs,  who,  as  was  said,  was  the  first  nuureschal 
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16^5.    of  Finance  that  had  ever  deliiirered  up  a  place  ;le 
inarched  oiit  with  5000  men,  so  it  appeared  he  U 
lost  7000  during  the  siege :  and  we  lest  in  it  od| 
about  the  same  number.     This  was  reckoned  one  i 
the  greatest  actions  o£  the  king^s  life,  and  indeei 
one  of  the  greatest  that  is  in  the  whole  historjtfi 
war!     It  raited  his  character  much,  both  at  hone 
and   abroad,  and  gave  a  great  reputation  to  ii 
troops :  the  king  had  the  entire  credit  of  the  matter;! 
his  general  officers  having  a  verj  small  share  in  Hi  | 
being  most  of  them  men  of  low  genius^  and  littk 
practised  in  things  g£  that  nature.  Cohom,  the  did 
engineer,  signalized  himself  so  emihenlitly  on  this  do 
casion,  that  he  was  looked  on  as  the  greatest  izub 
of  the  age:  and  outdid  even  Vauban,  who  hadgoM 
far  beyond  all  those  that  went  before  him,  in  tfe 
conduct  of  sieges :  but  it  was  confessed  by  aB,that  | 
Cohom  had  carried  that  art  to  a  ipuch  farther  per* 
fection  during  this  siege.    The  subaltern  oficers  td  -, 
soldiers  gave  hopes  of  a  better  race,  that  was  gro^'i 
ing  up,  and  supplied  the  erron  and  defects  of  tbdr- 
superior  officers.    As  the  garrison  marched  out,  tltf 
king  ordered  Bouflers  to  be  stopped,  in  rqirisal  te 
the  garriscms  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deinse.    BooBen 
complained  of  this  as  a  breach  of  articles,  and  the 
action  seemed  liable  to  censure.    But  many  author- 
ities and  precedents  were  brought,  both  from  1^^ 
and  history,  to  justify  it:   all  obligations  amoog 
princes,  both  in  peace  and  war,  must  be  jaig^  ^ 
be  reciprocal ;  so  that  he  who  breaks  these  first,  seti  I 
the  other  at  Uberty.    At  length,  the  French  con- 
sented to  send  back  the  garrisons,  pursuant  to  the 

ciutel ;  Bouflers  was  first  set  at  liberty,  aod  then 

■ 

these  garriscms  were  released  according  to  prcNou^ 
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The  oBSkCsae^  w&e  triefd  and  proceeded  againfit,  hy    1G95, 


oi  wBiXs  iaooording  to  martial  law ;  they  were 
raiaed  in  thfe  army  by  iU  methods,  and  maintaiiied 
tb«n9^ves  by  worse;  corruption  had  broke  into  the  154 
armyi  and  oppression  and  injustice  Were  mudi  com- 
plained of;  the  king  did  not  approve  of  those  piac-< 
tices ;  but  he  did  not  inquire  after  them^  nor  punish 
them  with  a  due  severity;  nor  did  he  make  difibr- 
ence  enough  between  those  who  served  well,  sold 
nothing;  and  used  their  subalterns  kindly,  and  those 
who.  set  every  tiung  to  sale,  and  oppressed  all  that 
were  under  them ;  and  when  things  of  that  kind  go 
onpunished,  they  wiU  soon  make  a  great  progress. 
There  wa9  little  more  done  during  the  campaign  in 
Flanders;  nor  was  there  any  action  upon  the  Rhine. 
^'   In  Italy»  there  was  nothing  done  in  the  field  by 
force  of  arms:  but  an  affair  of  great  consequence 
was  tran8ac:*ed  in  a  very  mysterious  manner :  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  after  a  very  long  blockade,  undertodc  cani 
the  si^e  of  Casal ;  but  he  was  so  ill  provided  for  it,  2|^° 
that  no  good  account  of  it  could  be  expected :  the 
ting  had  so  little  hopes  of  success,  that  he  was  not 
easily  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  the  besi^ptng  it ; 
hut  either  the  French  intraded  to  gain  the  pope  and 
the  Venetians,  and  in  conclusion,  that  duke  himself, 
with  thia  epctraordinary  ooncession;  or,  since  our 
fleet  was  then  before  Toulon,  they  judged  it  more 
necessary  to  keep  their  troops  for  the  defence  ixf 
their  cocut  and  fleet,  than  to  send  them  to  relieve 
Casal;  so  orders  were  sent  to  the  governor  to  capi« 
tidate,  in  such  a  number  of  days,  after  the  trenches 
were  opened:  so  that  the  place  was  surrendered, 
though  it  was  not  at  all  straitened :  it  was  agreed, 
that  it  should  be  restored  to  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
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1605.    but  to  dismantled,  that  it  might  give  jealousy  to  no 


side ;  and  the  slighting  the  fortifications  went  on  so 
slowly,  that  the  whole  season  was  spent  in  it,  a  trace 
bdng  granted  all  that  while.  Thus  did  the  Frendi 
give  up  Casal,  after  tliey  had  been  at  a  vast  expense 
in  fortifying  it,  and  had  made  it  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  Europe. 
Affiun  Our  fleet  was  all  the  summer  master  of  the  Me- 

diterranean ;  the  French  were  put  under  great  dis- 
order, and  seemed  to  a];q[>rehend  a  descent ;  for  Rus- 
sel  came  before  Marseilles  and  Toulon  oftener  than 
once ;  contrary  winds  forced  him  out  to  sea  agaiiii 
but  with  no  loss ;  he  himself  told  me,  he  believed 
nothing  could  be  done  there  ^ ;  only  the  honour  of 
commanding  the  sea,  and  of  shutting  the  French 
within  their  ports,  gave  a  great  reputation  to  our 
affSeurs.    In  Catalonia,  the  French  made  no  progress ; 
they  abandoned  Palamos,  and  made  Gironne  their 
frontier.    The  Spaniards  once  pretended  to  besi^ 
Palamos,  but  they  only  pretended  to  do  it ;  they  de- 
sired some  men  from  Russel,  for  he  had  reffmenis 
155of  marines  on  board :  they  said,  they  had  b^un  the 
siege,  and  were  provided  with  every  thing  that  was 
necessary  to  carry  it  on,  only  they  wanted  men ;  so 
he  sent  them  some  battalions ; '  but  when  they  came 
thither,  they  found  not  any  one  thing  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  a  si^e,  not  so  much  as  spades, 
not  to  mention  guns  and  ammunition:  so  Ro^ 
sent  for  his  men  back  again.    But  the  French  of 
themselves  quitted  the  place ;  for  as  they  found  the 

^  Admiral  Russel  never  per-  stiU  more  at  being  kept  there, 

formed  any  remarkable  service  thotigh  a  most  wise  and  i^^"^ 

at  sea,  after  La  Hogue.    He  able  measure.    And  he  to^ 

was  very  angry  at  being  sent  .  his  fortune  there  by  victualiuf 

into    the   Mediterranean,  and  the  fleet  H. 
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charge  of  the  war  in  Catalonia  was  great,  and  though    iegs. 
tliey  met  with  a  feeble  opposition  from  the  Spa- 
niards,  yet  since  they  saw  they  could  not  cany  Bar- 
celona so  long  as  our  fleet  lay  in  those  seas,  they  re- 
solved to  lay  by,  in  expectation  of  a  better  occasion. 
"^6  had  another  fleet  in  onr  own  channel,  that  was 
^>rdered  to  bomblird  the  French  coast;  they  did 
some   execution   upon    St.  Malos,  and    destroyed 
Grandville,  that  lay  not  far  from  it :  they  also  at- 
tempted Dunkirk,  but  failed  in  the  execution ;  some 
bomlis  were  thrown  into  Calais,  but  without  any 
great  effect;  so  that  the  French  did  not  suffer  so 
much  by  the  bombardment  as  was  expected :  the 
country  indeed  was  much  alarmed  by  it ;  they  had 
many  troops  dispersed  all  along  their  coast ;  so  that 
it  put  their  affairs  in  great  disorder,  and  we  were 
every  where  masters  at   sea.     Another  squadron, 
commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  (whose 
father  was  created  duke  of  Leeds,  to  colour  the  dis- 
missing him  from  business,  with  an  increase  of  title,) 
lay  off  from  the  isles  of  Sdlly,  to  secure  our  trade, 
and  «onvoy  our  merchants ;  he  was  an  extravagant 
man,  both  in  his  pleasures  and  humours;  he  was 
slow  in  going  to  sea ;  and,  when  he  was  out,  he  fan- 
cied' the  French  fleet  was  coming  up  to  him,  which 
proved  to  be  only  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships:  so  he 
left  his  station,  and  retired  into  Milford  Haven :  by 
which  means  that  squadron  became  useless. 

This  proved  fiital  to  our  trade ;  many  of  our  Bar-T!^  i^'*^ 

*  *  ^   of  our  r'^ 

badoes  ships  were  taken  by  French  cruisers  and  pn-cbaatt. 
vateers :  two  rich  ships,  coming  fit>m  the  East  In- 
dies, were  also  taken,  150  leagues  to  the  westward, 
by  a  very  fatal  accident,  or  by  some  treacherous  ad- 
vertisement ;  for  cruizers  seldom  go  so  far  into  the 
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India  company,  tteee  other  ships,  that  were  com  - 
near  Galway,  oil  the  west  of  Ireland,  fell  into  the  f 
hands  of  some  French  privateers:  those  five  ship 
were  valued  at  a  million,  so  here  was  great  occasion 
of  discontent  m  the  city  of  London.    Thej  com-. 
plained,  that  ndther  the  admiralty  nor  the  goTero* 
ment  took  the  care  that  was  necessary  for  presm- 
ing  the  wealth  of  the  nation.    A  French  man  of 
156  war,  ajt  the  same  time^  fell  upon  our  factory  on  the 
coast  o(  Guinea;  he  took  the  small  fort  we  had  then^ 
and  destroyed  it :  these  misfortunes  were  very  9» 
siUe  to  the  nation,  and  did  much  abate  the  fff  - 
which  so  glorious  a  cantipa^  would  otherwise  bflve 
mised ;  and  much  matter  was  laid  in  for  ill  humour 
to  ;Work  upon. 
Aflminin    .  ,  The  waT  wcnt  on  in  Hungary;  the  new  grai«l 
"°^^'   si^ior  came  late  into  the  field;  but  as  late  as  it 
wi9s,  the  impaialists  were  not  ready  to  receive  him: . 
be  tried  to  force  his  way  into  Transilvania,  and  tool  ] 
pome  weak  and  ill  defended  fortis,  which  he  soQi 
after  abandoned ;  Veterani,  who  was  the  most  be> 
loved  of  all  the  emperor^s  generals,  lay  with  a  smdl 
army  to  defend  the  entrance  into  Transilvania ;  tbi 
Tiii^ks  fell  upon  him,  and  overpowered  him  witt 
numbers;  his  army  was  destroyed,  and  Mmself  kilt. 
ed;. but  they  sold  their  Uves  dear;  the  Turks  lost 
double  their  number,  aiid  thcar  best  troqis  in  the  ac- 
tH)n ;  so  that  they  had  only  the  name  and  honour  of 
ai  victory ;  they  were  not  able  to  prosecute  it,  nor  to 
draw  any  advantage  from  it.     The  stragglers  of  the 
defeated  army  drew  together,  towards  the  passes. 
But  none  pursued  them,  and  the  Turks  mardied 
bilck  to  Adrianopk,  with  the  triumph  of  having 
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a  g^rious  campaign.    There  were  some  slight    1 695. 
iments  at  sea,  between  the  Venetians  and  the 
in  which  the  former  pretended  they  had  the 
itage ;  but  nothing  followed  upon  them.    Thus 
went  on  abroad  during  this  summer. 
There  was  a  parliament  held  in  Scotland,  where  a  pariia- 
maitiuis  of  Tweedale  was  the  king's  commis- Scotland. 

every  thing  that  was  asked  for  the  king's 
ly,  and  for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  was 
;  the  massacre  in  Glencoe  made  still  a  great 
and  the  king  seemed  too  remiss  in  inquiring 
it.  But  when  it  was  represented  to  him,  that 
iMpon  of  parliament  could  not  be  managed  with- 
iMl^  motions  and  complaints  of  so  crying  a  mat- 
^mi  that  his  ministers  could  not  oppose  these, 
vitfeut  seeming  to  bring  the  guilt  of  that  blood, 
was  so  perfidiously  shed,  both  on  the  king  and 
themselves :  to  prevent  that,  he  ordered  a  com- 
to  be  passed  under  the  great  seal,  for  a  pre- 
itkm  in  that  matter,  which  is  a  practice  in  the 
-  of  Scotland,  of  examining  into  crimes  before 
persons  concerned  are  brought  upon  their  trial. 
was  looked  on  as  an  artifice  to  cover  that  trans- 
by  a  private  inquiry!^ ;  yet,  when  it  was  com- 
of  in  parliament,  not  without  reflections  on 
[Jjbe  slackness  in  examining  into  it,  the  king's  com- 
ber assured  them,  that  by  the  king's  order  the 
jnatter  was  then  under,  examination,  and  that  it  157 
'Should  be  reported  to  the  parliament:  the  inquiry 


^  •  I  I 


P  {**  And  an  artifice  it  cer- 
**  tainly  was,  both  to  soften  the 
**ieport>  and  defeat  the  pu- 
"  nisluiient ;  consequently  it 
**  was  not  calculated  to  prevent 
^*  bringing,  but  rather  to  fasten, 

VOL.  TV. 


"  the  guilt  of  that  blood  which 
*'  had  been  so  perfidiously  shed, 
upon  those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  punish  it.**  Ralph's  Hist, 
ofEnglomdy  vol.  ii.  p.  569.) 
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iGgs.    went  on ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  It,  ti  n^w  practke 


of  the  earl  of  Braidalbin's  was  discoreted;  for  tli 
Highlanders  deposed,  that,  while  he  was  treatzog^ 
with  them  in  order  to  their  submitting  to  the  kiog, 
he  had  assured  them,  that  he  still  adhered  to  king 
James's  interest,  and  that  he  pressed  them  to  cme 
into  that  pacification,  onlj  to  preserve  them  for  his 
service,  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity.    TUi, 
with  several  other  treasonable  discourses  of  his,  be- 
ing reported  to  the  parliament,  he  covered  himself 
^th  his  pardon;  but  these  discourses  happened  to 
be  subsequent  to  it;  so  he  was  sent  a  prisofnerk 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh :  he  pretended,  he  had  se- 
cret orders  from  the  king,  to  say  atiy  thing  that 
would  give  him  credit  with  them ;  which  the  king 
owned  so  far,  that  he  ordered  a  new  pardoo  U>  be 
passed  for  him.     A  great  party  came  to  be  fenafii 
in  this  session,  of  a  very  odd  mixture ;  the  lu^ 
presbyterians  and  the  Jacobites  joined  together  to 
oppose  every  thing ;  yet  it  was  not  so  strong  as  to : 
carry  the  majority;  but  great  heats  arose  amoif 
them. 
The  biui-       The  report  of  the  massacre  of  Olencoe  was  made 
o?D^     itt  f^  parliament :  by  that  it  appeared,  that  a  Mack 
design  was  laid,  not  only  to  cut  off  the  men  of 
Glencoe,  but  a  great  many  more  clans,  reckoned  to 
be  in  all  above  six  thousand  persons  :  the  whole  was 
pursued  in  many  letters,  that  were  writ  with  great 
earnestness;  and  though  the  king^s  orders  carri«l  , 
nothing  in  them  that  was  in  any  sort  blameaUe  % 

^  (How  » this  assertion  con-  for  military  execution  oo  ^ 

sistent  with  the  author's  pre-  men  of  Glencoe,  provided  they 

vious    account,    p.  89.    where  could   be  separated  from  ^ 

it  is  saidy  tliat  the  order  was  rest  of  the  Highlanders  ?    ^°' 


eaunined. 
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yet  the  seScretary '  of  state's  l(ettei*s  went  much  fur*  i6gx 
ther.  80  the  parliament  justified  the  king^s  instruc* 
tkms,  but  To^ed  the  execution  in  Glencoe  to  have 
been  a  barboroits  massacre,  and  that  it  was  pushed 
OB  by  the  secretary  of  state's  letters  beyond  the 
idng^s  orders  :  upon  that,  they  roted  an  address  to 
be  made  to  the  king,  that  he,  and  others  concerned 
in  that  matter,  liugfat  be  proceeded  against  accord* 
11^  to  law  r  this  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

In  this  sessloit,  ati  act  passed  in  &vour  of  such 
of  the  episcopal  clergy  as  should  enter  into  those 
engagem^ts  to  Hie  king,  that  were  by  law  required ; 
^  Aey  fthotild  continue  in  thei^  benefices  under 
^  ttig's  protection^  without  being  sid)ject  to  the 
pwar  of  presbytrary .  This  was  carried  with  some 
Mns,  befttare  the  presbjrterians  were  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  it ;  for  it  was  plainly  that  which 
^  cidl  Brastianism.  A  day  was  limited  to  the 
dcrgy  fixr  taking  the  oaths :  and  by  a  very  zealous 
ttsd  dexterous  manageitoent,  about  seventy  ^  of  the 
l>at  of  them  "^ere  brought  to  take  the  oaths  to  the 
^g;  and  90  they  came  within  the  protettion  pro^  158 
Bond  them  by  the  act. 

Another  airt  passed,  that  has  already  inroduced  An  Mt  for 
veiy  tetlUl  consequences  to  that  kingdom,  and  mB,f  l^ 
jet  dra#  worse  after  it :  th6  interlopers  in  the  East 
bdia  trade,  finding  tliat  the  company  was  like  to 
be  favomrtd  by  the  parliament,  as  well  as  by  the 
^^<Hirt,  were  resolved  to  try  other  methods  to  bredi 
^  ^ipoii  that  trade :  they  entered  into  a  treaty  witH 

^  ^  Older  to  exdfpa£e,  ra*  ^  {**  Above  one  buodrect  ad- 

^Mofhringing  men  to  Justice,  *' cordmg  to  the  London  gs- 

^^  not  in  any  sort  blameable.)  "  zette,   No.  3122."     Ralph*s 

'  iHliymple.    O.  Hisioty^  vol.  i.  p.  586.) 

T  8 


a  new  eom- 
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1695.  some  merchants  in  Scotland ;  and  they  had,  in  the 
former  session,  procured  an  act,  that  promised  letten 
patents  to  all  such  as  should  offer  to  set  up  new 
manufactures,  or  drive  any  new  trade,  not  yet  prac- 
tised by  that  kingdom,  with  an  exemption  for  twenty 
one  years  from  all  taxes  and  customs,  and  witli  all 
such  other  privileges,  as  should  be  found  necessair 
for  establishing  or  encouraging  such  projects.  But 
here  was  a  necessity  of  procuring  letters  patents, 
which  they  knew  the  credit  that  the  East  India 
company  had  at  court  would  certainly  render  if* 
effectual.  80  they  were  now  in  treaty  for  a  w 
act,  which  should  free  them  fix>m  that  difficultr. 
There  was  one  Paterson,  a  man  of  no  education,  int 
of  great  notions;  which,  as  was  generally  said, be 
had  lean^ed  from  the  Buccaneers,  with  whom  be 
had  consorted  for  some  time.  He  had  considered  a 
place  in  Darien,  where  he  thought  a  good  settlement 
might  be  made,  with  another  over  against  it,  in  the 
South  Sea ;  and  by  two  settlements  there,  he  fancied ; 
a  great  trade  might  be  opened  both  for  the  isi 
and  West  Indies ;  and  that  the  Spaniards  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  might  be  kept  in  great  subjection  to  f 
them ;  so  he  made  the  merchants  believe,  that  be 
had  a  great  secret,  which  he  did  not  think  fit  yet  to 
discover,  and  reserved,  to  a  fitter  opportunity ;  only 
he  desired,  that  the  West  Indies  might  be  named  in 
any  new  act  that  should  be  offered  to  tJie  parlia- 
ment! he  made  them  in  general  understand,  that 
he  knew  of  a  country,  not  possessed  by  Spanitf^'^ 
where  there  were  rich  mines,  and  gold  in  abun- 
dance. While  these  matters  were  in  treaty,  the 
time  of  the  king's  giving  the  instructions  to  his 
commissioner  for  the  parliament  came  on ;  ao^  ^^ 
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bad  been  a  thing  of  course^  to  give  a  general  instruc-  1695. 
tion^  to  pass  all  faills  for  the  encouragement  of  trade. 
Johnstoun  ^  told  the  king»  that  he  heard  there  was 
a  secret  management  among  the  merchants  for  an 
act  in  Scotland,  under  which  the  East  India  trade 
migfat  be  set  up ;  so  he  proposed,  and  drew  an  in- 
structiony  impowering  the  commissioner  to  pass  anj 
bill,  promising  letters  patents  for  encouraging  of 
trade,  yet  limited,  so  that  jt  should  not  interfere 
witb  the  trade  of  Englandk  when  they  went  down  159 
to  Scotland,  the  king's  commissioner  either  did  not 
conuder  this,  or  had  no  r^ard  to  it ;  for  he  gave 
tbe  T0|^  assent  to  an  act,  that  gave  the  undertakers, 

^to  tf  the  Bast  India  or  West  India  trade,  all 
V^ssik  privileges,  with  exemption  of  twenty>^ne 
/can  from  all  impositions:  and  the  act  directed 
letters  patents  to  be  passed  under  the  great  seal, 
vitfaoat  any  further  warrant  for  them :  when  this 
vas  printed,  it  gave  a  great  alarm  in  England,  more 
particularly  to  the  East  India  company ;  for  many 
of  the  merchants  of  London  resolved  to  join  stock 
with  the  Scotch  company ;  and  the  exemption  from 
all  duties  gave  a  great  prospect  of  gain.  Such  was 
^he  posture  of  affau's  in  Scotland. 

In  Ireland,  the  three  lords  justices  did  not  agree  Amun  in 
'^  together:  the  lord  Capel  studied  to  render 
^^iinself  popular,  and  espoused  the  interests  of  the . 
English  against  the  Irish,  without  any  nice  regard 
^  justice  or  equity :  he  was  too  easily  set  on,  by 
those  who  had  their  own  end  in  it,  to  do  every  thing 
that  gained  him  applause:  the  other  two"  were 

^  The    afbrementioned,     p.      DuDCombe.   O.  (Ralph  praises 

^7*  0.  bishop  Burnet  for  his  account 

"  Sir  Cyril  Wyche  and  Mr.      of  these  affairs ;  he  seems,  he 
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ifij^*    men  of  seveee  tempers,  and  studied  to  protect  the 


k,  when  th^  were  opprest;  nor  did  tliey  tryto 
make  tliCTiselves  otherwise  pc^ukr,  than  by  a  woe 
and  just  administration :  so  lord  Capel  was  highly 
magnified,  and  they  were  as  much  complnned  si 
by  all  the  English  in  Irefaipd.  Lord  Capel  didun- 
(lertake  to  manage  a  parlianieiit  so,  as  to  carry  all 
things,  if  be  was  made  lend  depoty,  ^nd  had  powe 
^v«n  Urn  !to  plaoe  an4  displace  such  aa  he  sbouU 
name.  This  was  ag^edi^to,  and  a  parliament  vtf 
held  there,  after  he  had  made  several  removes:  in 
the  banning  of  tlie  ae^ssion  things  went  smooth^; 
the  supply  that  was  asked,  for  tlie  support  of  that 
government,  was  granted;  all  the  praoeediiigs in 
king  James's  partiament  were  annvdled,  and  tbe 
great  act  of  settlement  was  confirmed  and  expbDwd, 
as  1h^  desired  :  but  this  good  temper  was  qmddy 
lost,  by  the  heat  of  some,  who  had  great  ofedit  with 
lord  GapeL  Complaints  weiie  made  of  sir  Oiarla 
Porter,  the  iond  chancellor,  who  was  begimuflg  ^ 
set  on  foot  a  tory  Immoitr  in  Ireland,  whereas  it  was 
certainly  the  interest  of  that  government,  to  have 
no  other  division  among  them,  but  thatt  of  £a^ 
and  Irish,  and  of  protestant  and  papirt  ^ :  lord  Ca- 

^^,  to  be  ii^uenced  by  thai  lait  and  papUt,  ^<^^  ^ 
spirit  of  truth  and  plainness,  Charles,  who  wdl  understood 
which  ought  to  actuate  an  "his-     tJhe  dangerous  conaeqncoce  ol 

*  Lord    Capei^  was  a  very  poeed  to  the    utmost  of  w 

weak,  forrod,  conceited  man ;  power ;    and  not  from  «  ^ 

bad  Dopthernierit  than  being  humour, ss 4h« pattid tn^l i^' 

a  violent  paity  xoaii,  which  h^  licious  bishop  would  ^^^^ 

knew  so  well,  that  he  had  no  1  arrived  at  Dublin  the  Digo» 

thought  but  for  promoting  what  he  died:    if  lord  Capel  «»* 

he  called  the  whig  interest,  in  aimed  at  beinir  popiil«r»  ke  n^- 

a  country  where  &ere  was  no  ceeded  very  Hi,  for  the  ^^ 

distkietiOD  but  that  of  pioieat*  town  maauai  mad  widi  i^ 
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pel's  paHy  nwvied  kn  ibe  lumte  of  ponmons,  that    i^- 
Porter  shoold  be  iimipeacb^ ;  but  the  grpunda^  upw ', 
vfcich  this  motion  was  iWe»  appeared  to  be  so  fii^ 
vdoiu^  after  the  chanoellor  was  heard  by  t^e  hou^ 
of  oommoBs^  in  bis  own  justificatioB,  |2iat  be  WM 
roted  dear  from  all  imputation,  by  a  majoiitj  of 
two  to  one ;  this  set  the  lord  deputy  and  the  lord 
chanoenor,  with  aH  the  friends  of  both,  at  so  great  160 
a  distance  firom  each  other,  that  it  put  a  fidl  stop, 
for  8<Mfie  time,  to  all  business. 

Thus  factions  were  formed  in  all  the  king's  do- 
Damons;  and  he  being  for  so  much  of.  the  year  at 
a  ipe^t  distance  from  the  scene,  there  was  no  pains 
takflito  4}uiet  these,  and  to  check  the  animosities 
vkicfc  arose  out  of  them.  The  king  studied  only 
to  iMdaace  them,  and  to  keep  up  among  the  parties 
a  jealousy  of  one  another,  that  so  he  might  oblige 
tliem  all  to  depend  more  entirely  pn  himself  y. 

He  made  a  very  ridiculous  dis-  as  bishop  Burnet,  for  the  like 

posioon  for  the  goveroment  of  reasons  of  party.    *'  This  post,** 

Ifebad,  a  Uttle  before  his  death ;  he  writes  to  the  duke  of  Shrews- 

which  the  parliament  that  was  bury,    **  having    brought   the 

tben  assembled  would  not  svb-  "  news  of  sir  Charles  Porter's 

>ut  to»  but  ordered  the  lord  '*  death,  1  cannot  but  look  upon 

chancellor  to  take  the  adminis*  **  it  a  great  good  fortune  to  the 

tridon,  UU  the  king*s  pleasure  '*  king's  affairs  in  Ireland  to  be 

was  knouFQ.     D.     (The  duke  **  nd  of  a  man,  who  had  formed 

of  Shrewsbury,  who  acted  with  *'  so  troublesome   a  party  ip 

tk  whig  party,  speaks  in  dif-  *'  that   kingdom,    which    may 

fa<eiit  terms  of  loid  Capel,  in  a  *'  now  easify  be  set  right  again, 

Ittter  to  the  /earl  of  Portland.  ''  if  the  government  be  put  in 

'*  My  lord  Cq)el  is  Uked  and  *'  good  hands,  and  his  employ- 

"  beloved  by  all  parties.    The  ^*  m§nt  filled  with  an  bonesit 

^  same,  I  doubt,  cannot  be  said  "  and  prudent  person.**  III.  8. 

"of  the  other  two,"  (Wyche  p. 451.) 
^Duncombe.)  Coxe^iSkrem-         y  A  politic  the  Idng's  temper 

^   Cone^Hmdenee.   L  4«  p^  and  principles  did  not  seem  to 

^3*    And  of  sir  Charles  Por*  incline  him  to,  but  his  peculiar 

^»  lord  Somers    appears   to  circumstances  made  it  necessarv 

^^  had  tlie  savie  sentiment^  throughout  his  whole  i^eign.    A 

T  4 
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1^5.       As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over  in  Flandai» 


A  new  pu.  the  king  intended  to  come  over  directly  into  £n^ 
Mikd"       l^nd ;  but  he  was  kept  loi^  on  the  other  side  bj 
contrary  winds :  the  first  point,  that  was  under  d& 
*  bate  upon  his  arrival,  was,  whether  a  new  parlia- 
ment should  be  summoned,  or  the  eld  one  be  brought 


difficult  and  disagreeable  mea- 
sure of  government,  but  he  held 
his  crown  and  power  by  it. 
Either  party  in  its  extremes 
would  have  ruined  him.  He 
has  been  much  misrepresented 
in  this  matter,  whatever  par- 
ticular errors  he  might  have  run 
into,  in  the  course  of  it.  As 
his  parliaments  were  consti- 
tuted, he  could  have  done  no- 
thing there,  without  this  temper 
towards  the  tones,  who  were 
also  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
The  present  family  must  have 
done  the  same,  but  that  they 
have  had  the  felicity  of  their 
parliaments  having  always  a 
great  majority  of  whigs  gene- 
rally, if  not  constantly,  comply- 
ing with  the  measures  and  in- 
clination of  the  government.  If 
king  William  could  have  had 
this,  he  would  have  had  the 
like  steadiness.  He  had  no 
fickleness  in  his  nature.  But 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom 
then  was  such,  and  his  own 
also,  that  his  firmness  to  the 
whigs,  let  it  have  been  ever  so 
much,  and  they  ever  so  comply- 
ing, could  not  have  obtained 
for  him  a  thorough  course  of 
whig  parliaments :  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  soften  the' 
tories,  and  the  rather  to  re- 
strain by  that  the  impetuosity 
of  revenge,  or  of  impracticable 
schemes  of  government,  in  many 


of  the  whigs,  (who  howew  in 
the  main'  loved  him;)  and  bj 
this,  and  this  only,  he  pieserfcd 
hb  crown.    Most  of  the  raai- 
content  whigs  fell  into  the  to- 
ries, and  became  part  of  tUr 
body,  and  were  the  least  on* 
nageable  of  them  all    It  nunt 
however  be  confessed,  that  whit- 
ever  was  the  motive  to  i^  die 
opposition  to  the  govenuneat 
in   these  parliaments    affindaf 
precedents    of    many    mM 
checks  upon  courts  and  lunia- 
ters,  to  the  confirming  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  and  pow- 
ers of  parliament,  especially  in 
the  house  of  commons.    To 
what  I  have  here  said,  let  me 
add,  that  whatever  strength  the 
court  in  the  present  times  mty 
have  acquired,  and  (which  is  al- 
ways wrong)  towards  the  chdoe 
of   a  parliament,   which  king 
William  had  not,  and  of  secur- 
ing it  afterwards,  (wiiich  is  still 
worse,)  more  than  he  could  do, 
yet  a  court  has  less  power  (in 
^t)  than  ever  it  had  to  punoe 
measures,  or  preserve  ministers, 
against  the  sense  and  inclina- 
tion of  parliament,  or  of  tbe 
house  of  commons  alone.    And 
instances  of  this,  the  present 
times  have  afforded.  A  good  use 
of  this,  and  annual  meetings  of 
parliament,  are  the  great  paUiMfi' 
um  of  theoonstitution  of  Britun. 
See  pp.  4. 662.  in  this  vol  0. 
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ogether  again,  which,  by  the  law  that  was  lately    i6g5. 
lassed,  might  sit  till  Lady-day  :  the  happy  state  the 
nation  was  in  put  all  men,  except  the  merchants,  in 
a  good  temper ;  none  could  be  sure  we  should  be 
io  so  good  a  state  next  year ;  so  that  now  probably 
elections  would  fall  on  men  who  were  well  affected 
to  the  government ;  a  parliament,  that  saw  itself  in 
its  last  session,  might  affect  to  be  froward,  the  mem- 
bers, by  such   a  behaviour,  hoping  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  next  election  ;  besides,  if  the  same 
parliament  had   been  continued,  probably  the  in- 
comes into  corruption  would  have  been  carried  on, 
wUch  might  divert  them  from  more  pressing  affairs, 
and  tindle  greater  heats ;  all  which  might  be  more 
decently  dropt  by  a  new  parliament,  than  suffered 
to  he  asleep  t^  the  old  one.     These  considerations 
prevailed,  though  it  was  still  believed  that  the  king*s 
own  inclinations  ied  him  to  have  continued  the  par- 
liament yet  one  session  longer ;  for  he  reckoned,  he 
was  sure  of  the  major  vote  in  it.     Thus  this  parlia- 
ment was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  a  new  one 
was  summoned. 

The  king  made  a  progress  to  the  north ;  and  stayed 
some  days  at  the  earl  of  Sunderland's,  which  was  the 
^  public  mark  of  the  high  favour  he  was  in :  the 
^S  studied  to  constrain  himself  to  a  little  more 
openness  and  affability  than  was  natural  to  him ; 
but  his  cold  and  dry  way  had  too  deep  a  root,  not 
to  return  too  oft  upon  him :  the  Jacobites  were  so 
^^^ed,  that  few  of  them  were  elected ;  but  many 
^^  the  sourer  sort  of  whigs,  who  were  much  alien- 
ated from  the  king,  were  chosen :  generally,  they 
*'ere  men  of  estates,  but '  many  were  young,  hot, 
^d  without  experience.     Foley  was  again  chosen 
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1^-    speaker;  the  deinaod  of  the  mpfHj  w»b  stjU  rtsf 


ThetUte 
of  the  coin 
rectified. 


161  ^^»  ^^  tha:)e  was  a  great  arrear  of  defideaciei; 
idl  9f w  resdilj  gi^nted^  and  lodged  on  funds  thai 
seamed  to  be  very  jvobable. 

The  state  of  the  coin  was  consida^ed*  and  there 
Wjore  great  and  kmg  debates;  about  the  proper  ^em^ 
dies^ :  the  motion  of  raising  the  money  above  itsb- 


^  Tkd$  was  die  echenoe  of 
Mr*  LowncicA,  secret^  of  thie. 
treasury.  (See  postea,  p.  1 76.) 
He  wrote  tbe  best  kiook  upon 
it*  with  nuch  learning  in  tlpt 
way,  which  was  pubhshed  on 
that  side  of  the  question.  But 
h^  was  fiuUy  answer^  and  cofk* 
fitted  by  the  famous  Mr.  Lock, 
whose  arguments  prevailed  for 
ike  contrary  method.  I  have 
oft<en  wondered,  that  upon  this 
public  occasion,  the  author 
abound  not  hwt  mentioned  Mr. 
]U9ck.  It  was  a  fair  opportuni- 
ty for  it,  and  to  have  enlarged 
upon  his  character  in  general. 
Mr^Lpck  d^  the  year  befone 
this  volume  was  begun,  and  his 
works,  that  have  recommended 
Vw  M>  mvck  and  ao  dewrvedfy 
to  the  world,  must  have  been 
wdi  known  to  the  writer  of 
Itria  bistoiy;  some  of  which 
(as  his  tr^t  ujpon  tolferation^ 
and  his  two  treatises  of  go- 
Tenament,  t)eing  written  on  pur« 
pose  to  establish  the  grea^  prinr 
ciples  of  the  revolution)  have  a 
dose  relation  to  the  subject  of 
t)MS  work.  Peaces,  Iha  blakkop 
himself,  in  this  vol.  p.  539. 
mentions  Pihner's  book  of  go- 
iwnunent,  iigwost  which  Mr. 
Lock  had  professedly  written 
one  of  the  above-named  trea- 
liaaa^  and  commenda  Hottdfey 


(now  bishop  of  Wincheslff)  k 
writings  of  his  against  ¥\\nm'i 
notions,  and  in  defence  of  tk 
same  doctrines,  reiating  tofiK 
ViOmment,  which  Mr.  Lodki 
so  well  maintained,  and  sk^ 
that  Hoadley  had  done  tbii  is 
vindicatioo  of  the  xeyolutiso. 
I  therefore  have  sconetimes 
thought,  that  Burnet  had  a  &- 
Jike  to  Mr.  Lock,  eitt^i^ 
the  free  notions  of  Mr.LodL  in 
some  points  of  religion ;  or  from 
having  btfen  an  adminsr  bik) 
Qonfi&nt  of  the  £»t  eul  of 
Shaftesbury,  whom  our  author 
abhorred;  or  from  some  dif* 
foiences  they  might  have  ^ 
when  they  were  in  HoUani 
and  when  they  both  were  ciSo 
at  the  same  tam^  ^  hotfa  d 
them  engaged  ip  the  affiuiso* 
their  own  country.  But  be  it 
as  it  wiU,  I  (do  Mim  the  bi- 
shop would  poU  have  omittw 
to  speak  of  so  eminent  a  pff* 
eon  as  Mr.  Look^  v^eo  fif 
were  several  pu^ic  oooas»» 
for  it,  and  who  was  also  » 
high  esteem  with  idog  Wit- 
Ham,  wlesB  he  had  ooDtn^^' 
ed  some  prgudices  agaio^ 
him.  O.  fllie  conduct  of 
Ais  important  kwmm,^'^ 
formation  of  the  coin,  w«s  W| 
to  Montague,  chancellor  of  the 
aftenmdi  ^  ^ 
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vsfaie  W9B  still  mncli  peessed;  many  i^poe-    ^6qs* 


J* 


i 


'  knded  this  matter  could  not  be  cured  ^thout  c«^ 

.  <  If  us  into  great  disonjers:  our  money,  thi^  thought, 

^  voold  net  pass,  and  so'  the  markets  frould  not  he 

i  iBBshed ;  and  it  is  oertain^  that  if  there  had  been 

.  I  fl  faumoun  then  stirnng  in  the  natian,  this  might 

-  i  hme  cast  ps  into  great  -^xmFulsUms.    But  none  hap^ 

]»edy  to  tine  diaappomtmeBt  of  «cnir  enemieB, :  who 

M  ibebt  epts  ^ad  hopes  long  fiicad  on  the  effiscfai 

moight  prodiice.    AH  eame  in  the  end  to  a  viae 

.^^Und  happy  resolution  of  recoining  all  the  specie  of 

I  Hajjjlnnd  in  inlled  JBBoney ;  nil  the  cid  moaeir  ilras 

to  be  brought  in,  in  puh&c  payments  or 

the  eacdiequoE,  and  that  by  jdegnees ;  &M 

wn  pieoes,  and  the  sest  of  the  monof  fay 

I    A  iMger  ^ji  money  of  a  had  allay,  as  weJl  as 

d^iped  money,  waa  to  be  received;  though  this  waa 

AoQf^  an  fll  pseoedent,  and  that  it  gave  too  mutch 

SDcoiuagMiait  to  &lse  coinii^g ;  yet  it  was  judged 

ieceaeaary  upon  this  occaskm :  and  it  gave  a  poeseut 

caha  to  «  ferment  ihat  was  then  working  all  £ng«* 

luad  over.    Twei^i^e  hundred  thousand  pounds  urfia 

pren,  4e  0iip|%' the  d^ficiencyof  the  Jbad  and  dipped 

moB^.  So  this  matter  was  happily  settio^  and  was 

f  pat  m  a  way  to  be  effisctually  remedied;  and  it  was 

\  execoted  with  an  order  and  a  juatiee,  with  a  quiet 

[  and  an  exactness,  beyond  all  men^s  expectation.    So 

I  that  we  were  freed  from  a  great  and  threatening 

mischief,  without  any  of  those  effects  that  were  ge- 

neralhf  apprehended  firom  it. 

The  bill  of  trials  in  cases  of  treason  was  again  An  act  of 

trials  in 
eases  of 

HttaboLf  i9ho  ealled  to  his  aid     See  Dali7mple!8  Mem0ios«  vol*  treason. 
Mr  iMae  Newton,  made  mutar     iii.  book  4.  p.  62.) 
of  the  mint,  and  Mr.  IxMke. 
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1695.    brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  pasiri 
there;  when  it  came  up  to  the  lords,  they  adki 
ed  the  clause  for  summoning  aU  the  peers  to  tk| 
trial  of  a  peer,  which  was  not  easily  carried;  iii 
those  who  wished  well  to  the  bill  looked  on  this  ai 
a  device  to  lose  it,  as  no  doubt  it  was;  and  therefore 
they  opposed  it :  but,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  1 
court,  the  commons  were  so  desirous  of  the  bill,  thaty 
when  it  came  down  to  them,  they  agreed  to  tbe  1 
clause ;  and  so  the  bill  passed,  and  had  the  royalas^  1 
sent  *. 
Acucon-       A  severe  bill  was  brought  in,  for  vaiding  all  lb 
]^^om  to  elections  of  parliament  men,  where  the  elected  lui 
parliament,  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  expcusc  iu  meat,  drink,  or  m<mej,  to 

procure  votes :  it  was  very  strictly  penned ;  but 
time  must  shew  whether  any  evasions  can  be  bsnd 
162 out  to  avoid  it:  certainly,  if  it  has  the  desired  ef- 
fect, it  would  prove  one  of  the  best  laws  that  ever 
was  made  in  England ;  for  abuses  in  elections  were 
grown  to  most  intolerable  excesses,  whidi  threatened ' 
even  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  Another  act  passed 
agttinst  unlawful  and  double  returns;  for  persoi^ 
had  been  often  returned  plainly  contrary  to  the  vote 
^  of  the  majority ;  and  in  boroughs,  where  there  was 
a  contest  between  the  select  number  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  whole  populace,  both  sides  had  ob- 
tained favourable  decisions,  as  that  side  prevailed  on 

*  Which  this  most  reverend  in  the  power  of  tbe  crowo  to 
bishop  opposed  with  all  his  im-  have  created  as  many  ^ 
potent  might;  having  never  peers,  or  corrupted  as  ^' 
.  been  in  reality  for  any  liberty,  old  ones,  as  should  ha?e  con- 
but  that  of  his  own  being  im-  denined  whoever  they  plc>^ 
pertinent,  which,  by  his  being  D.  (See  note  at  p,i^^^ 
no  peer,  could  have  no  benefit  concerning  the  peerage  of  toe 
by  this  bill.  Before  this,  it  was  bishops.) 
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rhich  the  person  elected  happened  to  be ;  so  both 
lections  were  returned,  and  the  house  judged  the 
natter.  But  by  this  act,  all  returns  were  ordered  to 
le  made  according  to  the  last  determination  of  the 
iiouse  of  commons :  these  were  thought  good  securi- 
ies  for  fiiture  parliaments ;  it  had  been  happy  for 
he  nation,  if  the  first  of  these  had  proved  as  effec- 
ml  as  the  last  was  ^. 


1695. 


^  The  last  was  defective  in 
Ml  binding  the  house  of  com- 
noas;  who  too    often   varied 
iheir  determinations,  (for  party 
reasons,)  to  prefer  one  man  to 
UMito.    But  this  is   now  in 
^^  measure   prevented  too, 
^  %  pramion  in  an  act  of  2 
G«Mge  II.  called   the  bribery 
art,  iad  the  resolution  of  the 
^^'>'^  of  eommons^  that  it  ex- 
fends  to  their  proceedings.     I 
earaestly  contended  for  this  re- 
soiuiion,  against  very  strong  op- 
positum  to  it  by  men  of  dif- 
ferent sides.    The  use  of  it  is 
liiis :  when  a  bad  cause  was  to 
^  established,  and  the  number 
of  rotes  below  could  not  do  it, 
^n  the  right  of  election  was  al- 
tered by  the  house,  to  be  suited 
to  the  minority  of  the  electors ; 
^bjch  was  a  short  and  easy  roe- 
^^  But  now  the   members 
most  be  accommodated  to  a  for- 
mer determined  (by  the  house) 
J^t  of  election ;  which  is  often  a 
^g  and  difficult  dimg  to  do; 
^dso  a  good  cause  has  a  better 
chaiice  for  success ;  and  it  has 
^  ito  eAct  m  many  instances. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  all  this,  and  to 
J^  the  language  I  do  upon  it, 
ottt  \i  IS  too  true,  and  has  been 
»  vice  of  all  parties,  to  their 
*haine  and  reproach ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  has  been  avowed, 


justified,  and  boasted  of,  under 
the  scandalous  pretence  of  serv- 
ing their  party  friends  against 
Justice !  I  have  many  times  re- 
flected upon  it  with  some  grief, 
in  a  farther  light  than  of  the 
thing  itself.  I  think  I  have  seen 
it  derive  itself  to  much  iniquity 
in  other  determinations,  and  to 
have  been  almost  habitual,  when 
public  or  private  friendships 
and  attachments  have  been  con- 
cerned, and  even  to  have  cor- 
rupted in  it  some  persons,  other- 
wise very  worthy  and  re^iectable 
men.  Good  God!  what  would  be 
thought,  and  said,  and  done,  if 
such  judgments  should  be  given 
in  Westminster  hall  ?  And  b 
not  justice  the  same  in  every 
judicature }  One  would  think  it 
was  not.  But  beware,  mv  son, 
and  fly  from  the  contagion,  if 
it  should  ever  prevail  asain. 
Remember,  and  often  think  of, 
and  carry  with  you  in  parlia- 
ment, the  great  and  noble  say- 
ing of  Mr.  Chillingworth  :  **  I 
'*  will  never  do  that  for  prefer- 
**  raent,  which  I  would  not  do 
"  but  for  preferment.  I  wiU 
*'  never  say  that,  living  and  in 
'*  health,  which  I  would  not 
••  say  were  I  dying."  See  post- 
ea,  410.  O.  (By  an  act  pass- 
ed in  the  late  king*s  time,  called 
the  Grenville  act,  the  mem- 
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}6g5.  Great  cbnsplaints  were  ntade  in  both  ht\xk$  tf 
compiaiato  *^^  ^^  ^  ^^  Scotcfh  East  India  company^  and  ai 
&oteh  act  **®88es  were  made  to  the  king,  setting  forth  the  in- 
convenieBcies  that  were  £ke  to  lurise  from  tbence  to 
England :  the  king  answered,  that  he  had  been  3 
served  in  Scotland:  but  he  hoped  remedies  should  be 
finmd,  to  prevent  the  91  consequences  that  thej  qK 
prehended  from  the  act :  and  soon  aftar  this,  be 
turned  out  both  the  secretaries  of  state  and  the 
marquis  of  Tweedale:  and  great  changes  were  made 
in  the  whole  ministry  of  that  kingdom,  both  hijjt 
and  low.  No  inquiry  was  made,  nor  proceednp 
ordered,  concerning  the  business  of  Glencoe :  so  M 
fumisbed  the  libellers  with  some  colours  in  aspeniif 
the  king,  as  if  he  must  have  been  willing  to  suffer  it 
to  be  executed,  since  he  seemed  so  unwilling  to  let 
it  be  punished.  ^ 
Scotland  But  whcu  it  was  understood  in  Scotland  that  the 
oa^upport.  king  had  disowned  the  act  for  the  East  India  com- . 
*°^  *  pany,  from  which  it  was  expected  that  great  ricl* ! 
should  flow  into  that  kingdom,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  great  and  how  general  an  indignation  was 
spread  over  the  whole  kingdom :  the  Jacobites  saw 
what  a  game  it  was  like  to  prove  in  their  hands; 
they  played  it  with  great  skill,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  their  cause,  in  a  course  of  many  years ;  and  con- 
tinue- to  manage  it  to  this  day :  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  noise  made  of  the  Scotch  act  in  both  houses 
of  parliament  in  England,  by  some  who  seemed  to 
have  no  other  design  in  that,  but  to  heighten  w 
distractions  by  the  apprehensions  that  they  ex- 
pressed.    The  Scotch  nation  fancied  nothing  but 

bers  of  election  committees  are     oath,  well  and  truly  to  tiy  even 
chosen  by  bftilot,  and  take  an     petition.) 
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mooitains  of  gold;  aifd  the  cteiit  dfthe  design  Aise    tegs, 
m  high,  thftt  subscriptions  were  inade»  and  advances 
«f  money  were  offered,  bejond  what  any  believed 
tte  wealth  of  that  kingdom  could  have  fiimi«ihed.l6S 
flMeiton  came  to  have  such  credit  among  thesi, 
4kit  the  design  of  the  East  India  trade,  how  pro^ 
soevei^,  was  wholly  laid  aaide :  and  they  i^ 
red  to  eAipIoy  all  their  wealth  in  the  settling  a 
with  a  port  and  fortifications,  in  Darien; 
was  long  kept  a  secret,  and  was  only  trusted 
a  select  number,  empowered  by  this  new  com^ 
ff  who  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  the 
company,  though  they  never  meddled  with 
flQf  cooeem  in  that  part  of  the  woiid :  the  unhappy 
cf  this  affair  will  appear  in  its  proper  time. 
lite  losses  of  the  merchants  save  sreat  advan- a  motion 

to  those  who  complamed  ff  the  administn^  ^-.'SS;. 
;  the  conduct,  with  relation  to  our  trade,  Was 
ited  as  at  best  a  neglect  of  the  nation  and  of 
prosperity:  some,  with  a  more  spitefUl  malice, 
it  was  designed  that  we  should  suflf^  in  our 
that  the  Dutch  might  carry  it  from  us :  and 
exti^avagant  soever  this  might  seem,  it  was 
repeated  by  some  men  of  virulent  tempers. 
in  the  end,  when  all  the  errors,  with  relation  to 
protection  of  our  trade,  were  set  out,  and  much 
ited,  a  motion  was  made  to  create^  by  act  (rf 
tment,  a  council  of  trade. 
This  was  opposed  by  those  Who  looked  on  it  as  a 
illMiftige  df  our  constitution  in  a  very  essential  point: 
file  executive  part  of  the  government  was  wholly  in 
file  king :  so  that  the  appointing  any  council  by  act 
of  parliament,  began  a  precedent  of  their  breaking 
in  upon  the  execution  of  the  law,  in  which  it  could 
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1^.  not  be  easy  to  see  how  far  they  might  be  carried;'. 
it  was  indeed  offered,  that  this  council  should  m 
much  limited  as  to  its  powers ;  yet  many  apm 
bended,  that  if  the  parliament  named  the  penxxv 
how  low  soever  then*  powers  might  be  at  first,  thq^ 
would  be  enlarged  every  session ;  and  from  being  t 
council  to  look  into  matters  of  trade,  they  would  he 
next  empowered  to  appoint  convoys  and  cruizen; 
this  in  time  might  draw  in  the  whole  admiralty,  oi 
that  part  of  the  revenue  or  supply  that  was  appti*  < 
priated  to  the  navy ;  so  that  a  king  would  sm ". 
grow  to  be  a  duke  of  Venice ;  and  indeed  te  I 
who  set  this  on  most  zealously,  did  not  dmjMi 
they  designed  to  graft  many  things  upon  it. 

The  king  was  so  sensible  of  the  ill  effects  tb 
would  have,  that  he  ordered  his  ministers  to  oppose 
it  as  much  as  possibly  they  could :  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, to  the  wonder  of  many,  declared  for  it,  ff 
all  that  depended  on  him  promoted  it :  he  was 
of  the  violence  of  the  republican  party,  and  w 
not  venture  on  provoking  them^;  the  ministen  wi 
I64f  much  offended  with  him,  for  taking  this  method  ti} 
recommend  himself  at  their  cost ;  the  king  himsdf) 
took  it  ill,  and  he  told  me,  if  he  went  on,  driving  it  ^i 
as  he  did, that  he  must  break  with  him;  heimputedl 
it  to  his  fear ;  for  the  unhappy  steps  he  had  made  in  ^ 
king  James's  time  gave  his  enemies  so  many  handles  i 
and  colours  for  attacking  him,  that  he  would  vea* 
ttire  on  nothing  that  might  provoke  them.    Here 
was  a  debate  plainly  in  a  point  of  prerogative,  how 

^  (Ralph  supposes  the  num-  p.  625.     Perhaps    the  bbhop 
bar  of  the  adherents  to  republi-  comprehended  in  the  term  Doost 
canism  to  be  scarcely  numerous  of  those  whigs  who  were  anti- 
enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  courtiers.) 
a  party.     See  his  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
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kr  the  government  should  continue  on  its  ancient    IG95, 


Iwttom  of  monarchy,  as  to  the  executive  part ;  or 
k)w  far  it  should  turn  to  a  commonwealth ;  and  jet 
kf  an  odd  reverse,  the  whigs,  who  were  now  most 
Mplojed,  argued  for  the  prerogative,  while  the 
lories  seemed  zealous  for  public  liberty :  so  power- 
iiillj  does  interest  bias  men  of  all  forms. 

This  was  going  on,  and  probably  would  haveAoon. 
fassed  in  both  houses,  when  the  discovery  of  a  coi^-  ^y«^. 
piracy  turned  men's  thoughts  quite  another  way : 
10  that  all  angry,  motions  were  let  fall,  and  the  ses- 
«m  came  to  a  very  happy  conclusion,  with  greater 
tdvaoti^es  to  the  king  than  could  have  been  other«- 
^  expected.    We  were  all  this  winter  alarmed, 
feun  joany  different  quarters,  with  the  insdient  dis^ 
(nvses  of  the  Jacobites,  who  seemed  so  well  as- 
And  of  a  sudden  revolution,  which  was  to  be  both 
ijidck  and  entire,  that  at  Christmas,  they  said,  it 
^uld  be  brought  about  within  six  weeks.     The 
pFrench  fleet,  which  we  had  so  long  shut  up  within 
;7oaloD,  was  now  fitting  out,  and  was  ordered  to 
^e  round  to  Brest ;  our  fleet  that  lay  at  Cadiz 
'^88  not  stxong  enough  to  fight  them,  when  they 
ihould  pass  the  straits:   Russel  had  come  home, 
with  many  of  the  great  ships,  and  had  left  only  a 
^uadron  there ;  but  a  great  fleet  was  ordered  to  go 
thither :  it  was  ready  to  have  sailed  in  December, 
Init  was  kept  in  our  ports  by  contrary  winds  till 
February ;  this  was  then  thought  a  great  unhappi- 
ness;  but  we  found  afterwards,  that  our  preserva- 
tion was  chiefly  owing  to  it ;  and  it  was  so  extraor- 
^miTj  a  thing,  to  see  the  wind  fixed  at  south-west 
during  the  ^vHiole  winter,  that  few  could  resist  the 
obfierving  a  signal  providence  of  God  in  it  We  were 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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1695.    all  this  while  in  great  pain  .for  Sook,  who  com- 
manded  the  squadron  that  lay  at  Cadiz;  and  wa 
iike  to  suffer  for  want  of  the  provisions  and  stem } 
which  this  fleet  was  to  carry  him,  besides  the  addi-  • 
tion  of  strength  this  would  bring  him,  in  case  the 
Toulon  squadron  should  come  about :  we  were  aaij 
apprehensive  of  danger  firom  that  squadron ;  for  we 
thought  that  we  could  be  in  none  at  home,  till  that 
fleet  was  brought  about :  the  advertisements  came 
from  many  places,  that  some  very  important  thing 
1 65  was  ready  to  break  out :  it  is  true,  the  Jacobites  M 
their  party  with  such  stories  every  year ;  but  tkf 
both  talked  and  wrote  now  with  more  than  ordinflj 
assurance.     The  king  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
alarms  and  reports  of  this  kind,  that  he  had  now  so 
little  regard  to  them,  as  scarce  to  be  willing  to 
hearken  to  those  who  brought  him  such  advertise- 
ments.    He  was  so  much  set  on  preparing  for  the 
next  campaign,  that  all  other  things  were  little  con- 
sidered by  him. 
ofa&sassi.       But  iu  the  beginning  of  February,  one  captain' 
k\ng,^  **  B^her  came  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  in  general 
told  him,  there  was  a  design  to  assassinate  the  king: 
but  he  would  not  or  could  not  then  name  any  of 
the  persons  who  were  concerned  in  it ;  he  never  ap- 
.peared  more,  for  he  had  assurances  given  hiiD,  that 
he  should  not  be  made  use  of  as  a  witness :  few  days  , 
after  that,  one  Pendergrass,  an  Irish  officer,  came  to 
the  earl  of  Portland,  and  discovered  all  that  he  knew 
of  the  matter;  he  freely  told  him  his  own  name; 
but  would  not  name  any  of  the  conspirators;  I^ 
Rue,  a  Frenchman,  came  also  to  brigadier  Levison, 
and  discovered  to  him  all  that  he  knew ;  these  two 
(Pendergrass  and  La  Rue)  were  brought  to  the 
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kiDg  apart,  not  knowing  of  one  another's 
they  gave  an  account  of  two  plots  then  on  foott  the 
one  for  assassinating  the  king,  and  the  other  for  in<- 
rading  the  kingdom.  The  king  was  not  easilj 
bought  to  give  credit  to  this,  till  a  variety  of  dr- 
comstances,  in  which  the  discoveries  did  a^ee,  con- 
vinced him  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  design. 

It  has  been  already  told,  in  how  many  projects 
king  James  was  engaged  for  assassinating  the  king ; 
but  all  these  had  failed ' ;  so  now  one  was  laid,  that 
gave  better  hopes,  and  looked  liker  a  military  action 
than  a  foul  murder :  sir  George  Berkeley,  a  Scotch- 
nun',  received  a  commission  from  king  James,  to 
S^  md  attack  the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  winter 
quarters  * :  Chamock ",  sir  William  Perkins,  captain 


1099. 


'  (But  see  above  at  page  96. 
"AH  the  prisoners/*  observes 
0>lryaiple»  ''with  their  last 
'*  breath  acquitted  the  late  king 
**  of  any  knowledge  of  the  io'- 
"  tended  assassination,"  Me- 
•WW,  vol.  ill.  book  4.  p.  y6. 
Itniay  be  added,  that  those 
pcnons  St  the  same  time  con- 
^^^  tod  many  of  them  jusd- 
^  their  own  conduct  in  the 
^r.  Compare  what  foUowii(, 
•I  pp.  171,  17a.) 

*  (The  name  of  this  man, 
who  was  a  disgrace,  as  an  as- 
"•••^n,  to  any  name,  was  Bar- 
f^r,  not  Berkeley.) 
^  *  C"  Before  I  parted  from  St. 
"  Germains,  the  Inng  gave  me 
"ft  commission  to  authorize 
^^  me,  ui4  'all  those  who  should 
**  join  roe  in  his  majesty^s  cause, 
"  to  rise  m  arms  and  make  war 
**upon  the  prince  of  Orange 
"^  and  aU  his  adherents.  Which 
'*  commission  was   exactly  as 
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follows : 

••  JAMES  R. 
**  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and 
we  do  hereby  niUy  authorize, 
strictly  require,  and  expressly 
command  our  loving  subjects 
to  rise  in  arms  and  make  war 
upon  the  prince  of  Orange, 
the  usurper  of  our  throne, 
and  all  his  adherents,  and  to 
seize  for  our  use*  all  such 
forts,  towns,  strong  holds, 
within  our  dominion  of  Eng- 
land, as  may  serve  to  further 
our  interest,  and  to  do  from 
time  to  time  such  other  acta 
of  hostility  i^;ainst  the  prince 
of  Orange  and  his  adherents, 
as  may  conduce  uiost  to  our 
service,  we  judging  this  the 
properest,  justest,  and  most 
effectual  means  of  procuring 
our  restoration  and  their  de* 
liverance;  and  we  do  here- 
by indemnify  them  for  what 
they  shall  act  in  pursuance 

U  2 
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X699.  Porter,  and  La  Rue,  were  the  men  to  whose  oon- 
■  duct  the  matter  was  trusted ;  the  duke  of  Berwick 
came  over,  and  had  some  discourse  with  them  about 
the  method  of  executing  it:  forty  persons  were 
thought  necessaiy  for  the  attempt ;  they  intended 
to  watch  the  king»  as  he  should  go  out  to  hunt,  or 
come  back  from  it  in  his  coach ;  some  of  them  were 
to '  engage  the  guards,  while  others  should  attadt 
the  king,  and  either  carry  him  off  a  prisoner,  or,  in 
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*'  of  this  our  royal  command. 
"  Given  at  our  court  of  St.  Ger- 
*'  mains  en  Laye,  ijtb  of  De- 
cember, 1695. 
"Which  day  1  posted  from 
St.  Grerraains,   having  none 
with  me  but  major  Holmes ; 
and  about  the  27th,  old  stile, 
*'  I  arrived  at  London.     Soon 
after  my  arrival  there,  I  came 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Char- 
*'  nock,  who  at  our  first  meeting 
*'  complained  to  me,  that  he  and 
"  some  others  had  a  design  on 
^  foot,  which  would  have  un- 
doubtedly facilitated  theking's 
return^  but  that  his  miyesty 
*'  would  never  permit  them  to 
**  put  it  in  execution.    A  few 
**  -days  after  that,  Mr.  Char- 
**  nock  made   me   acquainted 
"  with    Mr   William    Perkins, 
**  who  was  concerned  with  him 
in  all  their  proposals,  who 
then  opened  the   design  to 
**  me,  and    assured    me  they 
wanted  nothing  for  perfect- 
ing of  it,  but  his  miyesty*s 
«  leave;  it  .was  to  form  a  par- 
ty to  fall  upon  the  prince  of 
Orange,  which  I  did   much 
approve  of,  if  it  could  be  car- 
"  ried    on  with    that   secrecy 
"  and   conduct  as  a  thing  of 
'*  that  consequence  ought  to  be. 
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— —  Presuming   there- 
fore upon  the  comniission  I 
had  finom  his  majesty,  to  make 
war  upon  the  prince  of  O- 
range  and  all  his  adherents, 
I  thought  myself  sufficie&tlj 
"  authorized    to   engage  with 
**  them   to  attack  that   prince 
when  his  guards  were  about 
him ;  upon  which  I  shewed 
*^  them  my  commission,  which 
"  they  were  much  pleased  with." 
Sir  George  Barclay's  Relation 
oftJte  Attempt  against  the  Prmee 
of  Orange^  inserted  in  the  Uf^ 
of  King  James  IL  latefy  edited 
by  Dr,  Clarke^  toL  ii.  torn.  4* 

P-  547-) 

«  ("  The  officers  were  about 

«  ten  in  number,  the  highest  of 
<  whom  in  rank  was  lieutenant 
'  colonel  Lowick ;  but  the  most 

*  remarkable  was  captain  Char- 
'  nock,  formerly  fellow  of  Msg' 
'  dalen  college,  who  had  been 
'  one  of  the  instruments  to 
'  serve  king  James  in  invading 
'  the  rigliU  of  that  college,  and 
'  who  now  shewed  that  the 
'  distance  is  small  between  « 
'  dependant,  a  criminal,  and  a 

•  cowardly  spirit."  Dalrym' 
pie's  Memoirs^  vol.  iii.  book  4* 
P-  74-) 
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case  of  any  resistance,  kill  him.     This  soft  manner    1695. 
was  proposed,  to  draw  military  men  to  act  in  it,  as 
a  warlike  exploit:  Porter  and  Knightly  went  and 
viewed  the   grounds,  and  the  way  through  which 
the  king  passed,  as  he  went  between  Kensington 
and  Richmond  park,  where  he  used  to  hunt  com- 166 
monly  on  Saturdays ;  and  they  pitched  on  two  places, 
where  they  thought  they  might  well  execute  the  de- 
sign.    King  James  sent  over  some  of  his  guards  to 
assist  in  it ;  he  spoke  himself  to  one  Harris  to  go 
over,  and  to  obey  such  orders  as  he  should  receive 
from  Berkeley ;  he  ordered  money  to  be  given  hini, 
and  told  him,  that,  if  he  was  forced  to  stay  long  at 
Calais,  the  president  thare  would  have  orders  to  fur-*  jc 
nish  him. 


When  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  laid  the  matter    1696. 
so  well  here,  that  he  thought  it  could  not  miscarry,  ^e  the*^ 
he  went  back  to  France,  and  met  king  James  at  St.  ^*°5*^**"*' 
Denis,  who  was  come  so  far  on  his  way  frcon  Paris  ^ : 
he  stopped  there,  and  after  a  long  conference  with 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  he  sent  him  first  to  his  queen 
at  St.  Grermains,  and  then  to  the  king  of  France, 
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»  ("  The  duke  of  Berwick 
was  so  much  convinced,  from 
**  near  observation,  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  father's  friends, 
**  and  their  incapacity  to  ren- 
*'  der  htm  any  e^tual  service, 
"  that  no  attempt  was  made  by 
*'  him   to  excite  an  insurrec- 
•*t\on."     SomervUle'8  Hist,  of 
Political    TrafUMtionSf  vol.  i. 
chap.  16.  p.  422.  refernng  to 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  under  the  year  1696. 
T^e  duke  there  says,  that  •'  hdv- 
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ing  received  information  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  London,  that 
a  conspiracy  viras  carrying  on 
against  the  person  of  the 
*'  prince  of  Orange,  he  thought, 
'*  his  principal  commission  be- 
"  ing  at  an  end,  he  ought  to 
**  lose  no  time  to  return  to 
"  France,  that  he  might  not  be 
"  confounded  with  the  conspi- 
**  rators,  whose  design  appeared 
"  to  him  difficult  to  execute/* 
Duke  of  Berwick's  Memoirs^ 
vol.  ir  p.  132.) 
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^096.  and  he  himself  called  for  a  notary,  and  passed  some 
act:  but  it  was  not  known  to  what  eflfect.  When 
that  was  done,  he  pursued  his  journey  to  Calais,  to 
set  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  about  20,000 
men,  that  were  drawn  out  of  the  garrisons  which 
lay  near  that  frontier.  These  being  fiill  in  that 
season,  an  army  was  in  a  very  few  days  brought 
t(^ther,  without  any  previous  warning  or  noise. 
There  came  every  winter  a  coasting  fleet,  from  all 
the  seaports  of  France  to  Dunkirk,  with  aU  the  pro- 
visions for  a  campaign ;  and  it  was  given  out,  that 
the  French  intended  an  early  one  this  year,  h 
that  this  coasting  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  there  by 
the  end  of  January ;  thus  here  were  transport  ships, 
as  well  as  an  army,  brought  together  in  a  very  sflent 
manner;  there  was  also  a  small  fleet  of  cruiisers, 
and  some  men  of  war  ready  to  convoy  them  over; 
many  regiments  were  embarked,  and  king  James 
was  waiting  at  Calais,  for  some  tidiugs  of  that  on 
which  he  chiefly  depended ;  for  upon  the  first  notice 
of  the  success  of  the  assassination,  he  was  resolved 
to  have  set  sail:  so  near  was  the  matter  brought 
to  a  crisis,  when  it  broke  out  by  the  discovery  made 
by  the  persons  above  named.  La  Rue  told  all  par- 
ticulars with  the  greatest  frankness,  and  named  all 
the  persons  that  they  had  intended  to  engage  in  the 
execution  of  it ;  for  several  lists  were  among  them, 
and  those  who  concerted  the  matter  had  those  lists 
given  them;  and  took  it  for  granted,  that  every 
man  named  in  those  lists  was  engaged;  since  thej 
were  persons  on  whom  they  depended,  as  knowing 
their  inclinations,  and  bcjieving  that  they  would 
readily  enter  into  the  project:  though  it  had  not 
been,  at  that  time,  proposed  to  many  of  them,  as  it 
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appeared  afterwards.    The  design  was  laid,  to  strike    i^- 


the  blow  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  a  lane  that  ^67 
turns  down  from  Tumham  Green  to  Brentford; 
and  the  conspirators  were  to  be  scattered  about  the 
Green,  in  taverns  and  alehouses,  and  to  be  brought 
together  upon  a  signal  given.  They  were  cast  into 
several  parties,  and  an  aide  de  camp  was  assigned  to 
every  one  of  them,  both  to  bring  them  together,  and 
to  give  the  whole  the  air  of  a  military  action :  Pen- 
deigrass  owned  very  freely  to  the  king,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  interest  against  him,  as  he  was  of  a  reli^ 
^  contrary  to  his;  he  said,  he  would  have  no 
leward  for  his  discovery;  but  he  hated  a  base  ac- 
to;  and  the  point  of  honour  was  the  only  motive 
that  prevailed  on  him :  he  owned,  that  he  was  de- 
sired to  assist  in  the  seizing  on  him,  and  he  named 
ti)e  person  that  was  fixed  on  to  shoot  him ;  he  ab- 
Iwrred  the  v^hole  thing,  and  immediately  came  to 
i^eal  it :  his  story  did  in  all  particulars  agree  with 
La  Rue's :  for  some  time  he  stood  on  it  as  a  point 
of  honour,  to  name  no  person ;  but  upon  assurance 
given  him,  that  he  should  not  be  brought  as  a  wit- 
ness against  them,  he  named  all  he  knew :  the  king 
ordered  the  coaches  and  guards  to  be  made  ready 
next  morning,  being  the  15th  of  February,  and  on 
Saturday,  his  usual  day  of  hunting :  but  some  acci- 
dent was  pretended  to  <H)ver  his  not  going  abroad 
that  day;  the  conspirators  continued  to  meet  together^ 
not  doubting  but  that  they  should  have  occasion  to 
execute  their  design  the.  next  Saturday ;  they  had 
some  always  about  Kensington,  who  came  and  went 
continually,  and  brought  them  an  account  of  every 
thing  that  passed  there:  on  Saturday  the  2Sd  of 
February,  they  put  themselves  in  a  readiness ;  and 

u  4 
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1696.   were  going  out  to  take  the  posts  assigned  tfaem; 
but  were  surprised  when  they  had  notice  that  the 
king's  hunting  was  put  off  a  second  time ;  they  ap- 
prehended they  might  be  discovered :  yet,  as  none 
were  seized^  they  soon  quieted  themselves* 
Many  of        Ncxt  night,  a  great .  many  of  them  were  taken  in 
•piraton     their  beds :  and  the  day  following,  the  whole  disco- 
■*^  **"'   very  was  laid  before  the  privy  coundl :  at  the  same 
time,  advices  were  sent  to  the  king  from  Flanders^ 
that  the  French  army  was  marching  to  Dunkirk, 
on  design  to  invade  England :  and  now,  by  a  vay 
happy  providence,  though  hitherto  a  very  unaccept- 
able one,  we  had  a  great  fleet  at  Spithead  ready  to 
sail:  and  we  had  another  fleet,  designed  for  tbe 
summer's  service  in   our  own    seas,  quite   ready, 
though  not  yet  manned.    Many  brave  seamen,  see- 
ing the  nation  was  in  such  visible  danger,  came  out 
of  their  lurking  holes,  in  which  they  were  hiding 
themselves  from  the  press,  and  offered  their  service; 
168  and  all  people  shewed  so  much  zeal,  that  in  three 
days  Russel,  who  was  sent  to  command,  stood  over 
to  the  coast  of  France,  with  a  fleet  of  above  fi% 
men  of  war.     The  French  were  amazed  at  this; 
and  upon  it  their  ships  drew  so  near  their  coasts,  that 
he  durst  not  follow  them  in  such  shallow  water,  but 
was  contented  with  breaking  their  design,  and  drir- 
ing  them  into  their  harbours.     King  James  stayed 
for  some  weeks  there.     But,  as  the  French  said,  his 
malignant  star  still  blasted  every  project  that  was 
formed  for  his  service. 
The  detign      The  Qpurt  of  Fnutice  was  much  out  of  counte- 

of  the  iDva- 

•aoD broken. nance  with  this  disappointment;  for  that  king  had 
ordered  his  design  of  invading  England  to  be  com- 
municated to  aU  the  courts  in  which  he  had  minis- 
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ten :  and  they  spoke  of  it  with  such  an  air  of  assur-    lOgd. 
ance,  as  gave  violent  presumptions  that  the  king  of 
France  knew  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  king^s 
person,  and  depended  upon  it ;  for  indeed,  without 
that,  the  design  was  impracticable,  considering  how 
great  a  fleet  we  had  at  Spithead;  nor  could  any 
men  of  common  sense  have  entertained  a  thought  of 
it,  tmt  with  a  yiew  of  the  confusion  into  which  the 
btended  assaaafaiation  must  have  cast  us.   They  went 
on  in  England  seizing  the  conspirators ;  and  a  pro^ 
danmtion  was  issued  out  for  apprehending  those 
that  absconded,  with  a  promise  of  a  thousand  pound 
reward,  to  such  as  should  seize  on  any  of  them,  and 
the  offer  of  a  pardon  to  ev^y  conspirator  that  should 
seize  on  any  of  the  rest :  this  set  all  people  at  work, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  most  of  them  were  apprehend-* 
ed ;  only  Berkeley  was  not  found,  who  had  brought 
the  commission  firom   king  James,  though  great 
search  was  made  for  him.     For,  though  the  reality 
of  such  a  commission  was  fully  proved  afterwards, 
in  the  trials  of  the  conspirators,  by  the  evidence  of 
those  who  had  seen  and  read  it,  all  written  in  king 
James's  own  hand,  (such  a  paper  being  too  import- 
ant to  be  trusted  to  any  to  copy,)  yet  much  pains 
was  taken  to  have  found  the  very  person  who  was 
entrusted  with  it :  the  commission  itself  would  have 
bten  a  valuable  piece,  and  such  an  original  a»  was 
not  to  be  found  any  where. 

The  military  men  would  not  engage  on  other 
terms ;  they  thought,  by  the  laws  of  war,  they  were 
bomid  to  obey  all  orders  that  run  in  a  military  style, 
and  no  other ;  and  so  they  imagined,  that  their  part 
in  it  was  as  innocent  as  the  going  on  any  desperate 
design  during  a  campaign :  many  of  them  repined  at 
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I 

I6g0.    the  service^  and  wished  that  it  had  ncit  beea  puts 

them ;  but,  beiiig  cmnniaiided,  thej  fimcied  M 

they  were  liable  to  no  blame  nor  in&my,  bat  os^l 

to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  wiar. 

169     Among  those  who  were  taken.  Porter  and  Pen- 

2J^^  d^grass  were  brought  in.  Porter  had  been  etk 
dous  man,  engaged  in  many  ill  things;  and  vm 
very  forward  and  furious  in  all  their  consultations} 
the  lord  Cutts,  who,  as  captain  of  the  guards,  «# 
present,  when  the  king  examined  Pendergrass,  W 
did  not  know  his  name,  when  he  saw  him  broi^ 
in,  pressed  him  to  own  himself,  and  the  servicett 
he  had  already  done ;  but  he  daimed  the  prtHsisetf 
not  being  forced  to  be  a  witness,  and  would  say  bo- 
thing :  Porter  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  who  lorediNt 
the  hardships  of  a  prison,  and  much  less  the  solen* 
nities  of  an  execution ;  so  he  confessed  all :  and  tbes 
Pendergrass,  who  had  his  dependance  on  him,  Mf 
confessed  likewise:  he  said.  Porter  was  the  mat 
who  had  trusted  him ;  he  could  not  be  an  iastni' 
ment  to  destroy  him ;  yet  he  lay  under  no  obl^ 
tions  to  any  others  among  them.  Porter  had  beev 
in  the  management  of  the  whole  mattar :  so  he  gave 
a  very  copious  account  pf  it  aU,  from  the  first  bego- 
ning.  And  now  it  appeared,  that  Pendergrass  bad 
been  but  a  very  few  days  among  them,  and  had  seen 
very  few  of  them ;  and  that  he  came  and  disco^^<^ 
the  conspiracy  the  next  day  aftei*  it  was  opened  to 
him. 

Bothboiutt     When  by  these  examinations  the  matter  was  dear 

of  pariia-  <■  j      .   1 1  •      •     a 

ment  enter  and  undeniable,  the  king  communicated  it,  m  ^ 
lunuVu-  speech  to  both  houses  of  parliament :  they  inun^ 
"^^''°-   diately  made  atklresses  of  congratalation,  with  as- 
surances of  adhering  to  him  against  all  his  eneou^ 
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md  in  particular^  against  king  Jiun^s;  and  after    ^Sgfi- 
hatt  motions  were  made  in  both  houses  few  an  asso- 
satian^  whesrein  they  should  own  him  as  their  ri^t- 
iil  and  lawful  king,  and  promise  faithfully  to  ^(Uiere 
:o  him  i^^ainat  king  James,  and  the  pretended  prince 
if  Wales;  engaging  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
tlie  act  of  succession,  and  to  revenge  his  death  on 
20  who  should  be  concerned  in  it.     This  was  much 
opposed  in   both  houses,  chiefly  by  Seimour  an4 
Finch  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  earl  of 
Notting^m  in  the  house  of  lords :  they  went  chie% 
Qipon  this,  that  right/ul  and  lawful  were  words  that 
^  been  laid  aside  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign ; 
^  ^  imported  one  that  was  king  by  descent, 
awJ  so  eould  not  belong  to  the  present  king.     They 
said,  the  crown  gnd  the  prerogatives  of  it  were 
vested  in  him,  and  therefore  they  would  obey  him* 
and  be  faithfiil  to  him,  though  they  could  not  ac- 
fau^ledge  him  their  rightftil  and  lawful  king.  Great 
exceptbns  were  also  taken  to  the  word  revenge,  a9 
Bot  of  an  evangelical  sound ;  but  that  word  was  sq 
^^P^MMd,  that  these  were  soon  cleared;  revenge 
vas  to  be  meant  in  a  legal  sense,  either  in  the  pro- 
secution of  justice  at  home,  or  of  war  abroad ;  and  170 

Ae  same  word  had  been  used  in  that  association 

• 

into  which  the  nation  entered,  when  it  was  appre- 
°c^ed  that  queen  Elizabeth's  life  was  in  danger,  by 
^€  practices  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  After  a  warm 
^te,  it  was  carried  in  both  houses,  that  an  assor 
<3ation  should  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  that  it  might 
^  signed  by  all  such  as  were  willing  of  their  own 
^^^td  to  sign  it ;  only,  with  this  difference,  that  in-y 
^^  of  the  words  rightful  and  lawful  king,  the 
lords  put  these  words ;  that  king  William  hath  the 
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16^0*   ^bt  by  law  to  the  crown  of  these  realms,  aad  tt 

neither  king  James,  nor  the  pretended  prince  it 

Wales,  nor  any  otha*  person,  has  any  right  whate 
ever  to  the  same.    This  was  done  to  satisfy  thos^ 
who  said,  they  could  not  come  up  to  the  worij 
rightful  and  lawful;  and  the  earl  of  Rochester  d 
fering  these  words,  they  were  thought  to  answer  thi 
ends  of  the  association,  and  so  were  agreed  to.  TIhI 
was  signed  by  both  houses,  excepting  only  fourscsri 
in  the  house  of  commons  >,  and  fifteen  in  the  bone 
of  lords :  the  association  was  carried  from  the  \ma 
of  parliament  over  all  England,  and  was  signei^ 
all  sorts  of  people,  a  very  few  only  excepted :  the\fc 
shops  also  drew  a  form  for  the  clergy,  accordio^  fe 
that  signed  by  the  house  of  lords,  with  some  snnl 
variation,  which  was  so  universally  signed,  that  oot 
above  an  hundred  all  England  over  refused  it 

Soon  after  this,  a  biU  was  brought  into  the  house 
of  commons,  declaring  all  men  incapable  of  puUiffj 
trust,  or  to  serve  in  parliament,  who  did  not  sigu 
the  association ;  this  passed  with  no  considerable  op*; 
position ;  for  those  who  had  signed  it  of  their  oim 
accord,  were  not  unwilling  to  have  it  made  general; 
and  such  as  had  refused  it  when  it  was  voluntarf) 
were  resolved  to  sign  it  as  soon  as  the  law  should 
be  made  for  it.    And  at  the  same  time,  an  order 
passed  in  council,  for  reviewing  all  the  commissiaos 
in  England,  and  for  turning  out  of  them  all  those 
who  had  not  signed  the  association  while  it  was  vo- 
luntary ;  since  this  seemed  to  be  such  a  dedaration 
of  their  principles  and  affections,  that  it  was  not 
thought  reasonable,  that  such  persons  should  be  anj 

y  (Ralph  says  ninety-two  commoners.  Hist,  ofEn^landt  vol"- 
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either  justice^  of  peace  or  deputy  lieute-*    ^^• 


Its. 

^e  session  of  parliament  was  soon  brought  to  a  a  fond 
lusion.     They  created  one  fund,  upon  which  Ti^'^iMuik. 
millions  and  an  half  were  to  be  raised,  which 
best  judges  did  apprehend  was  neither  just  nor 
ident.    A  new  bank  was  proposed,  called  the  land 
because  the  securities  were  to  be  upon  land : 
was  the  main  difference  between  it  and  the 
of  England :  and  by  reason  of  this  it  was  pre- 171 
I,  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  a  clause  in  the 
that  bank,  that  no  other  bank  should  be  set 
in  (^position  to  it.    There  was  a  set  of  under- 
S|dK9n,who  engaged  that  it  should  prove  effectual 
"ffklr  ihe  money  for  which  it  was  given :  this  was 
-  ^iiftfeffy  managed  by  Foley,  Harley,  and  the  tories ; 
--s  was  much  laboured  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland ; 
the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  it,  or 
to  desire  it,  though  he  was  then  told  by  many, 
wbat  ill  consequence  it  would  prove  to  his  affairs: 
earl  of  Sunderland's  excuse  for  himself  when 
error  appeared  afterwards  but  too  evidently, 
K,  that  he  thought  it  would  engage  the  tories  in 
tterest  to  support  the  government. 
After  most  of  the  conspirators  were  taken,  and  all  chamock 

•         •  •  /»    <■  1  ,     •»«*  ©then 

mations  were  over,  some  of  them  were  brought  tncd  and 
their  trials.  Chamock,  King,  and  Keys,  were  be-^ 
[gun  with :  the  design  was  fully  proved  against  them. 
Chamock  shewed  great  presence  of  mind,  with  tem- 
'per  and  good  judgment,  and  made  as  good  a  defence 
&s  the  matter  could  bear :  but  the  proof  was  so  full, 
that  they  were  all  found  guilty.  Endeavours  were 
used  to  persuade  Chamock  to  confess  all  he  knew ; 
for  be  had  been  in  all  their  plots  from  the  beginning: 
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16^.   his  brother  was  employed  to  deal  with  him»  andk 

seemed  to  be  once  in  suspense :  but  the  next  tv 

that  his  brother  came  to  him,  he  told  him»  he  ooii 

not  save  his  own  life  without  doing  that  wliiA 

would  take  away  the  lives  of  so  many,  that  he  Si 

not  think  his  own  life  worth  it.     This  shewed  1 

greatness  of  mind»  that  had  been  very  vahiaUe,  if  it 

had  been  better  directed.    Thus  this  matter  was  an* 

derstood  at  the  time.     But  many  years  after  tl4 

the  lord  Somers  gave  me  a  different  account  of  it^ 

Chamock,  as  he  told  me»  sent  an  offer  to  the  ki^ 

of  a  full  discovery  of  all  their  consultations  anl^ 

signs ;  and  desired  no  pardon,  but  only  that  k 

might  live  in  some  easy  prison ;  and  if  he  was  M 

to  prevaricate,  in  any  part  of  his  discovery,  he  would 

look  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence :  but  the  king 

apprehended,  that  so  many  persons  would  be  foond 

concerned,  and  thereby  be  rendered  desperate,  that 

he  was  afraid  to  have  such  a  scene  opened,  and 

would  not  accept  of  this  offer  K   At  his  death,  Clu»  j 

nock  delivered  a  paper,  in  which  he  cwifessed  hJ- 

was  engaged  in  a  design  to  attack  the  prince  of 

Orange's  guards ;  but  he  thought  himself  bound  to 

'  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  the  seals  in  his  hands.  Kiof 
amongst  lord  Somers's  papers  William  always  declined  tikny 
relative  to  this  plot.  Sir  R.  them,  not  being  prepared  with 
Biackmore*8  narrative  is  the  a  secretary  to  his  miod,  and 
best  general  acc4>unt  of  it,  and  choosing  the  appearsnce  of  re- 
it  seems  suq}rising  that  lord  taining  the  duke  in  hu  serrice. 
Shrewsbury  would  not  let  it  be  H. 

published  at  the  time.     Soon         *  Like  the  story  of  Poinper 

after  the  discovery,  his  grace  re-  in  Spain.  O.    ('*  The  kingg^ 

tired,  on  account  (as  he  gave  "  nerously  answered.  He  wished 

out)  of  health,  into  the  coun-  **  not  to  know  them."  •  ^* 

try,  and  never  returned  to  the  rymple's  Memoin,  vol.  iii.  book 

exercise  of  his  office,  for  any  4.  p.  75.} 
length  of  time,  though  he  kept 
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dear  king  James  ftom  having  given  any  commission    ig^. 

to  assassinate  him.    King's  paper,  who  suffered  with 

him,  was  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  they  both  took 
pains  to  dear  all  those  of  their  religion  from  any 
Kcession  to  it.  King  expressed  a  sense  of  the  un- 172 
lawfulness  o£the  undertaking;  butChamock  seemed 
foUjr  satisfied  with  the  lawfulness  of  it.  Keys  was  a 
poor  ignorant  trumpeter,  who  had  his  dependance 
OD  Porter,  and  now  suffered  chiefly  upon  his  evi- 
dence, for  which  he  was  much  reflected  on :  it  was 
add,  that  servants  had  often  been  witnesses  against 
their  masters,  but  that  a  master's  witnessing  against 
bis  serrant  was  somewhat  new  and  extraordinary. 

'Rttway  that  Chamock  and  King  took  to  vindi-King  jamet 
cate  Hug  James  did  rather  fasten  the  imputation  quitted  by 
more  upon  him;  they  did  not  deny,  that  he  had**^"* 
sent  over  a  commissicm  to  attack  the  prince  of  O- 
nnge,  which,  as  Porter  deposed,  Chamock  told  him 
he  had  seen ;  if  this  had  been  denied  by  a  dying 
fflan,  his  last  words  would  have  been  of  some  weight: 
tat  instead  of  denying  that  which  was  sworn,  he 
^^T  denied,  that  king  James  had  given  a  commis- 
sion for  assassination:  and  it  seems  great  weight 
'^aslaid  on  this  word;  for  all  the  conspirators  agreed 
^  it,  and  denied  that  king  James  had  given  a  com- 
Mission  to  assassinate  the  prince  of  Orange.  This 
^as  an  odious  word,  and  perhaps  no  person  was  ever 
so  wicked,  as  to  order  such  a  thing,  in  so  crude  a 
manner:  but  the  sending  a  commission  to  attack  the 
"^g's  person  was  the  same  thing  upon  the  matter ; 
and  was  all  that  the  witnesses  had  deposed.  There- 
fore their  not  denying  this,  in  the  terms  in  wnich 
^he  witnesses  swore  it,  did  plainly  imply  a  confession 
that  it  ^as  true.    But  some,  who  had  a  mind  to  de- 
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i6g6.    ceive  themselves  or  others,  laid  hold  on  this,  and 
"  made  great  use  of  it,  that  dying  men  had  acquittd  , 

king  James  of  the  assassination.    Such  slight  coloun  j 
will  serve,  when  people  are  engaged  beforehand  to : 
believe  as  their  affections  lead  them  ^ 
Friend  and      Sir  Johu  Fricud  and  sir  William  Perkins  were 
ui^ud    tried  next.     The  first  of  these  had  risen  from  mean 
•uffensd.     beginnings  to  great  credit  and  much  wealth;  he 
was  employed  by  king  James,  and  had  all  this  whik 
stuck  firm  to  his  interests :  his  purse  was  more  cofi> 
sidered  than  his  head,  and  was  open  on  all  occasion 
as  the  party  applied  to  him :  while  Parker  wasls' 
merly  in  the  tower,  upon  information  of  an  sssam 
ation  of  the  king  designed  by  him,  he  furnished  tie 
money  that  corrupted  his  keepers,  and  hdped  him 
to  make  his  escape  out  of  the  tower :  he  knev  flf 
the  assassination,  though  he  was  not  to  be  an  actor 
in  it :  but  he  had  a  commission  for  raising  a  regi- 
ment for  king  James,  and  he  had  entertained  aoi  • 
paid  the  officers  who  were  to  serve  under  him :  he 
had  also  joined  with  those  who  had  sent  over  Char- 
173  nock,  in  May  1695,  with  the  message  to  king  Jame^' 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  former  year :  it  ap- ; 
pearing  now,  that  they  had  then  desired  an  invasioa 
with  8000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  and  had  promised 
to  join  these  with  2000  horse,  upon  their  landing* 
In  this,  the  earl  of  Ailesbury,  the!  lord  Montgomery, 
son  to  the  marquis  of  Powis,  and  sir  John  Fenwict 

^  (Read  the  commission  it-  actions,  vol.  i.  p.  423,  obeenesi 

self  above  at  p.  165,  and  a  vin-  that  the    authors  who  accuse 

dicationof  king  James  from  any  James,  ^1  into  inaccuracfbr 

knowledge  of  or  participation  connecting  the  commands  be 

in  the  horrible  design  to  assas-  gave  to  promote  a  gepersl  io- 

sinate  William,  in  king  James's  surrection,  with  the  intention 

Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  544 — 557.   So-  of  those  who  conspired  to  »• 

merville,  in  his  Political  Trans-  sassinate  William.) 
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were  «bo  conoemed :  upcm  $31  this  evidence.  Friend  ^^gg. 
was  amdemned,  and  tbe  earl  of  Ailesbury  wa3  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  tbe  tower.  Perkins  was  a  gentle- 
man of  estate,  who  had  gone  violently  into  the  pas- 
lioDs  and  interests  of  the  court  in  king  Charles's 
time :  be  was  one  of  the  six  dories  in  chancery,  and 
took  all  oaths  to  the  government,  rather  than  lose 
his  place :  he  did  not  only  consent  to  the  design  of 
assassinid^ion,  but  undertook  to  bring  five  men  who 
should  assist  in  it ;  and  he  had  brought  up  horses 
for  th^  service,  from  the  country;  but  had  not 
Baaed  the  persons;  so  this  lay  yet  in  his  own 
btevt:  he  himself  was  not  to  have  acted  in  it,  for 
he  Bueirise  had  a  commission  for  a  regiment ;  and 
t&erefoie  was  to  reserve  himself  for  that  service: 
he  bad  also  |H-ovided  a  stock  of  arms,  which  were 
iud  under  ground,  and  were  now  discovered :  upon 
this  evidence  he  was  condemned.  Great  endeavours 
were  used,  both  with  Friend  and  him,  to  confess  all 
thejr  knew:  .Friend  was  more  sullen,  as  he  knew 
less;  for  he  was  only  api^ed  to  and  trusted  when 
they  needed  his  iiMmey :  Perkins  >  fluctuated  mwe ; 
he  c(»ifessed  the  whole  thing  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned ;  but  would  not  name  the  five  persons  whom 
^  was  to  have  sent  in  to  assist  in  the  assassination ; 
he  said,  he  had  engaged  them  in  it,  so  he  could  not 
think  of  savii]^  his  own  life  by  destroyii^  theirs :  he 
confessed  he  had  seen  king  James's  commission ;  tbe 
words  differed  a. little  firpm  those  which  Porter  had 
told;  but  Pi^rt^  did  not  swear  that  he  saw  it  him- 
sdf;  be  only  r^ted  wl^it  Chamock  had  told  him 
<^<mcemii)g:}t;  yet  Perkins  siaidf  they  were  to  the 
same  eflTect :  he  believed,  it  was  all  writ  with  king 
James's  own  hand ;  he  had  seen  his  writing  often, 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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i6g6.  and  was  confident  it  was  writ  by  him :  he  owned 
that  he  had  raised  and  maintained  a  raiment ;  bat  i 
he  thought  he  could  not  swear  against  his  ofiiceis,  { 
since  he  himself  had  drawn  them  into  the  service; 
and  he  affirmed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  other 
raiments :  he  sent  for  the  bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom 
he  repeated  all  these  particulars,  as  the  bishop  him- 
self told  me ;  he  seemed  much  troubled  with  a  sense 
of  his  former  life,  which  had  been  very  irregular: 
the  house  of  commons  sent  some  to  examine  hinn: 
but  he  gave  them  so  little  satisfaction,  that  they  M 
174  him  to  the  course  of  the  law :  his  tenderness,  ianft  I 
accusing  those  whom  he  had  drawn  in,  was  so  ^ 
nerous,  that  this  alone  served  to  create  some  regud 
for  a  man  who  had  been  long  under  a  very  bad  cha- 
racter. In  the  beginning  of  April,  Friend  and  he 
were  executed  together. 

A  very  unusual  instance  of  the  boldness  of  the  I 
Jacobites  appeared  upon  that  occasion ;  these  two  | 
had  not  changed  their  religion,  but  still  called  them-l 
selves  protestants ;  so  three  of  the  nonjuring  dergh  1 
men  waited  on  them  to  Tyburn,  two  of  them  had 
been  oft  with  Friend,  and  one  of  them  with  Per- 
They  had  a  kius ;  and  all  the  three,  at  the  place  of  execution, 
^lotion     joined  to  give  them  public  absolution,  with  an  im- ; 
given  them. p^jj.^^  of  hands,  iu  the  view  of  all  the  people^;  a 
strain  of  impudence,  that  was  as  new  as  it  was 
wicked ;   since  these  persons  died,  owning  the  H 
designs  they  had  been  engaged  in,  and  expressing 
no  sort  of  repentance  for  them.     So  these  clergy- 
men, in  this  solemn  absolution,  made  an  open  decla- 
ration of  their  aUowing  and  justifying  these  persons, 

^  See  Kennett*s  History,  718,  719.    O. 
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in  all  they  had  been  concerned  in :  two  of  these    1696. 
were  taken,  and  censured  for  this  in  the  king's 
bench,  the  third  made  his  escape. 

Three  other  conspirators,  Rookwood,  Lowick,  and  other 
Cranbom,  were  tried  next.     By  this  time,  the  newJJi'|[J*^ 
act  for  trials  in  such  cases  began  to  take  place,  so****^**"*- 
these  held  long ;  for  their  council  stuck  upon  every 
thisg.    But  the  evidence  was  now  more  copious: 
for  three  other  witnesses  came  in ;  the  government 
being  so  gentle  as  to  pardon  even  the  conspirators 
who  confessed  their  guilt,  and  were  willing  to  be 
witnesses  against  others.     The  two  first  were  pa- 
pists, they  expressed  their  dislike  of  the  design ; 
bat  nnsted  on  this,  that  as  military  men  they  were 
hoaod  to  obey  all  military  orders ;  and  they  thought 
that  the  king,  who  knew  the  laws  of  war,  ought  to 
ba?e  a  regard  to  this,  and  to  forgive  them.     Cran- 
i)orn  called  himself  a  protestant,  but  was  more  sul- 
len than  the  other  two ;  to  such  a  degree  of  fiiry 
and  perverseness  had  the  Jacobites  wrought  up  their 
partj.    Knightly  was  tried  next ;  he  confessed  aU, 
and  upon  that,  though  he  was  condemned,  he  had  a 
reprieve,  and  was  afterwards  pardoned.    These  were 
all  the  trials  and  executions  that  even  this  black 
conspiracy   drew  from    the    government;    for  the 
iung's  inclinatibns  were  so  merciful,  that  he  seemed 
uneasy  even  under  these  acts  of  necessary  justice. 

Cook  was  brought  next  upon  his  trial,  on  account  cook  tried 
of  the  intended  invasion ;  for  he  was  not  charged 


Tanoa. 


with  the  assassination ;  his  trial  was  considered  as 
introductory  to  the  earl  of  Ailesbury's ;  for  the  evi- 
dence was  the  same  as  to  both.     Porter  and  Good- 175 
inan  were  two  witnesses   against  him;   they  had 
*»en  with  him  at  a  meeting,  in  a  tavern  in  Leaden- 
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1096.   hall  street,  '4irhere  Chamock  received  instnictkms  to  / 
go  to  France,  with  the  message  formerly  menrtioiied;! 
all  that  was  brought  against  this  was,  that  the  mas-i 
ter  of  the  tavern  and  two  of  his  servants  swore,  that !  ^ 
they  remembered  well  when  that  cbmpany  was  at 
the  tavern,  for  they  were  often  coming  into  the 
room  where  they  sat,  both  at  dinnar  time  and  after  - 
it ;  and  that  they  saw  not  Goodman   there,  w,  / 
they  were  positive  that  he  was  not  there.    On  fk 
other  hand.  Porter  deposed,  that  Goodman  was  urt 
with  them  at  dinner ;  but  that  he  came  to  tkt 
house  after  dinner,  and  sent  him  in  a  note ;  ip 
which  he,  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  ^ 
out  and  brought  him  in :  and  then  it  was  certaJii : 
that  the  servants  of  the  house  were  not  in  diat  cod* 
stant  attendance ;  nor  could  they  be  believed  in  a 
negative,  against  positive  evidence  to  the  contnij* 
Their  credit  wias  not  such,  but  that  it  might  be  wdl 
supposed,  that,  for  the  interest  of  their  house,  the; 
might  be  induced  to  make  stretches:  the  evidence 
was  believed,  and  Cook  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned; he  obtained  many  short  reprieves,  upoi 
assurances  that  he  would  tell  all  he  knew :  but  it| 
was  visible  he  did  not  deal  sincerdy:  ids  punish- 
ment ended  in  a  banishment.     Sir  John  Fenwkk 
was  taken  not  long  aft^er,  going  over  to  France,  ani 
was  ordered  to  prepare  for  his  trial:   upon  whkh* 
he  seemed  willii^  to  discover  all  he  knew :  and  in ' 
this,  he  went  off  and  on,  for  he  had  no  mind  to  die,  ^ 
and  hoped  to  save  himself  by  some  practice  or  other: 
several  days  were  set  for  his  trial,  and  he  procured 
new  delays,  by  making  some  new  discoveries:  at 
last,  when  he  saw  that  slight  and  general  ones  would 
not  serve  his  turn,  he  sent  for  the  duke  of  Devon- 
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shires  an4  wrote  a  paper  as  a  discovery,  which  he    1696. 
gave  him  to  be  sent  to  the  king;  and  that  duke  af- 
finning  to  the  lords  justices,  that  it  was  not  fit  that 
paper  should  be  seen  by  any,  before  the  king  saw  it, 
the  matter  was  suffered  to  rest  for  this  time. 

The  summer  went  over,  both  in  Flanders  and  on  The  cam- 
the  Rhine,  without  any  action :  all  the  fiinds  given  yond  sea 
for  this  year's  service  proved  defective,  but  that  of S^on! 
the  land  bank  failed  totally':  and  the  credit  of  the 
bank  of  £ngland  was  much  shaken.    About  five 
nulfions  of  clipped  money  was  brought  into  the  ex- 
chequer ;  and  the  loss  that  the  nation  suffered,  by 
the  recoining  of  the  money,  amounted  to  two  mil- 
^  md  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.    The  coin- 
^  vas  carried  on  with  all  possible  haste ;  about 
^hty  thousand  pounds  was  coined  every  week: 
jet  still  this  was  slow,  and  the  new  money  was  ge- 
nerally kept  up;  so  that,  for  several  months,  little  176 
of  it  appeared.     This  stop  in  the  free  circulation  of 
money  put   the  nation  into  great  disorder:  those 
who,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  were  to 
have  the  first  payments  in  milled  money,  for  the 
loans  they  had  made,  kept  their  specie  up,  and 
would  not  let  it  go  but  at  an  unreasonable  advan- 
(^.    The  king  had  no  money  to  pay  his  army,  so    . 
they  were  in  great  distress,  which  they  bore  with 
wonderfiil  patience :  by  this  means,  the  king  could 
undertake  nothing,  and  was  forced  to  lie  01^  the  de- 
fensive: nor  were   the   French   strong  enough  to 
make  an  impression  in  any  place ;  the  king  had  a 
inighty  army,  and  was  much  superior  to  the  enemy ; 
yet  he  could  do  nothing ;  and  it  passed  for  a  happy 
campaign,  because  the  French  were  not  able  to  take 
^y  advantage  from   those  ill  accidents   that   our 
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1696.  w^nt  of  specie  brought  us  under;  which  indeed 
were  such,  that  nothing  but  the  sense  aU  had  of  the 
late  conspiracy  kept  us  quiet  and  free  from  tumults. 
It  now  appeared,  what  a  strange  error  the  king  was 
led  into,  when  he  accepted  of  so  great  a  sum,  to  be 
raised  by  a  land  bank:  it  was  scarce  honourable, 
and  not  very  ^afe  at  any  time ;  but  it  might  have 
proved  fatal  at  a  time  in  which  money  was  like  to 
be  much  wanted,  which'  want  would  have  been  less 
felt,  if  paper  credit  had  been  kept  up :  but  one  bank 
working  against  another,  and  the  goldsmiths  agwai 
both,  put  us  to  great  straits:  yet  the  bank  so^ 
plied  the  king  in  this  extremity,  and  thereby  cos- 
vinced  him,  that  they  were  his  friends  in  affectioD 
as  well  as  interest  ^. 


^  They  had  deputies  in  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,  for  manag- 
ing the  remittances  of  money 
to  pay  the  army.  I  have  seen 
some  of  their  letters  in  the  bank, 
in  one  of  which  it  is  said,  Mr. 
Lowndes's  book  (see  antea, 
161.)  had  frightened  and  asto- 
nished all  persons  on  that  side 
the  water,  that  the  exchange 
there  fell  upon  it,  that  one  of 
the  deputies  was  forced  to  go 
to  the  Hague  to  possess  the 
people  in  Holland  that  this 
scheme  was  the  notion  only  of 
one  man,  and  would  not  take 
effect;  and  that  without  the 
coin  was  made  good,  we  should 
be  in  a  miserable  condition, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  carry  on  the  war.  The 
letter  is  dated  Antwerp,  19th 
of  December^  1 695 .  The  then 
deputies  were  sir  Henry  Funess 
and  sir  Theodore  Janssen.  In 
these  letters,  mention  is  made 


of  Mr.  Hill  with  good  respect 
for  his  assistance  to  the  depu- 
ties in  their  service  of  the  e^ 
my.  He  was  then  abroad,  a 
deputy  paymaster  of  the  troops 
then,  and  was  afterwards,  1 
think,  one  of  our  ministers  at 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  He 
was  very  able  in  bu»ness^  taod 
much  est^med  by  king  Wil- 
liam, whom  he  almost  adored, 
and  often  reOected  with  some 
severity  on  hb  own  party,  (^ 
was  a  tory,)  for  their  false  no- 
tions of  foreign  affiurs,  with  re- 
gard to  England^  and  for  tbeir 
not  better  supporting  the  king 
in  the  war.  I  have  read  manj 
of  his  letters,  and  they  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  very  ooosi- 
derable  person,  and  made  br 
higher  stations  than  he  arrived 
to.  He  was  some  time  in  tbe 
admiralty,  and  every  where  io 
general  estimation  with  people 
of  all   denominations  for  his 
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The  secret  practid^s  in  Italy  were  now  ready  to    i^. 
break  out ;  the  pope  and  the  Venetians  had  a  mind^T^I^^ 
to  send  the  Germans  out  of  Italy,  and  to  take  the  ^***'"'*"*' 
duke  of  Savoy  out  of-^he  necessity  of  depending  aa 
those  they  called  heretics.     The  management  in  the 


abiiities  and  his    virtue.     He 
had  an  academical  education, 
wTis  a  scholar,  and  had  taken 
^bacon^s  Olden,  which  he  laid 
aside  while  employed  in  civil 
a&iis.  But  upon  his  withdraw- 
ing from  them,  he  resumed  his 
ckrical  character,  took  priest^s 
ordexs,  and  became  a  fellow  of 
EtoQ  college.     He  lived,  the 
Wai^of  his  life,  in  no  high 
kskm  at  Richmond  in  Surrey ; 
where  however  he  was  much 
resorted  to  by  the  most  emi- 
Deot  persons  of  that  time.  The 
royd  family  shewed  him  very 
puticular  regards,  and  he  was 
iitiongly  pressed  to  accept  of  a 
bishopric ;  but  it  being  one  of 
the  smallest,  and  he  desirous  to 
have  bad  that  of  Ely,  which  he 
could  not  have,  he  declined  the 
other:  some  who  wished  him 
^ry  well,  thought,  as  he  was 
unmarned,  and   had   no  chiU 
<^reD,  he  should  rather  have  cho- 
sen a  small  bishopric,  to  have 
enriched  and  adorned  it  out  of 
hi«  great  fortune,  for  an  esta- 
bUshmeat  of  his  fame,  and  for 
wme  retribution  of  gratitude  to 
the  public.     But  his  thoughts 
V  entirely  towards  raising  his 
^Hy,    Co    which,    in    three 
Wches  of  it,  he  left  the  whole 
<^hia  estate.    It  was  very  large, 
md  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
public  and  private  daim  upon 
b»  generosity.    It  was  all  ac- 
qoired  hj  himself,  from  his  em- 


ployments and  his  own  im- 
provements of  it,  and  without 
any  reproach  as  to  the  manner 
of  it,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  He 
was  however  too  rich,  or  died 
at  least  too  much  so.  He  con- 
tinued a  tory  to  the  last,  but  of 
that  sort  who  were  earnest  for 
the  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover,  when  that  was  a  very 
small  party.  See  postea,  488.  O. 
(Ralph,  in  his  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  667,  668,  observes, 
that  although  the  inefficiency  of 
the  campaign  is  ascribed,  by 
Burnet,  to  the  land  bank,  at  the 
expense  of  his  being  guilty  of 
great  inconsistency  in  the  above 
statement,  yet  the  same  was  in 
reality  not  so  much  owing  to 
the  want  of  specie,  or  the  fail- 
ure of  any  particular  fund,  as 
to  the  precaution  used  on  both 
sides  not  to  expose  themselves 
unnecessarily,  when  a  peace  was 
expected,  as  also  to  the  nego- 
tiation (hen  pending  between 
the  courts  of  France  and  Savoy. 
But  after  all,  with  Ralph's  good 
leave,  the  truth  perhaps  was, 
that  the  peace  itself,  which 
might  have  been  concluded  be- 
fore on  nearly  as  good  terms, 
through  the  mediation  of  the 
northern  courts,  was  owing  to 
the  exhausted  financea  of  the 
belligerent  powers ;  and  if  so, 
their  inactivity  also  might  ori- 
ginate, at  least  in  part,  from 
the  same  cause.) 
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1690.    btisities?  of  CiiSBl  koked  so  dartc^  thftt  the  lord  Got 


way,  who  was  the  king^s  general  and  envoy  there, , 
did  apprehend  thet'e  ^as  somewhat  mysterious  un> 
der  it.  One  step  move  remained,  to  settle  the  peace 
there ;  jfot  the  duke  of  Savoy  would  not  own  ihA 
he  was  in  any  negotiation,  till  he  should  have  re- 
ceived the  advances  of  motiey  that  were  promised 
him  from  England  and  Holland;  for  he  was  much 
set  on  the  heaping  of  treasure,  even  daring  the 
war;  to  which  end  he  had  debased  his  coin  so^ 
that  it  was  not  above  a  sixth  part  in  intrinsic  vahr 
of  what  it  passed  for.  He  was  always  beset  litk 
his  priests,  who  were  perpetually  complaining  of  tk 
progress  that  heresy  was  like  to  make  in  his  do- 
minions ;  he  had  indeed  granted  a  very  fuU  edict  in 
177  favour  of  the  Vaudois,  restoring  their  former  liber- 
ties and  privileges  to  them,  which  the  lord  Galway 
took  care  to  have  put  in  the  most  empbatical 
words,  and  passed  with  all  the  formalities  of  law,  to 
make  it  as  effectual  as  laws  and  promises  can  be: 
yet  every  step  that  was  made  in  that  affair  went 
against  the  grain,  and  was  extorted  from  him  hj 
the  intercession  of  the  king  and  the  States,  and  hj 
the  lord  Galway*s  zeal. 

In  conclusion,  the  French  were  grown  so  weaiy 
of  that  war,  and  found  the  charge  of  it  so  heavy, 
that  they  offered,  not  only  to  restore  all  that  bad 
been  taken,  but  to  demolish  Pignerol,  and  to  pay  the 
duke  some  millions  of  crowns ;  and  to. complete  tbe 
whole,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  should  many  his 
daughter :  to  this  he  consented ;  but  to  cover  thi^ 
defection  from  his  allies,  it  was  further  agreed,  that 
Catinat  should  draw  his  army  together,  before  the 
duke  could  bring  his  to  make  head  against  him;  and 
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that  he  AoiU  be  ordered  to  attempt  the  honpd)aird-*  i0g&. 
neBt  of  Turin^  that  so  the  duke  raight  seem  to  be  ~-~^ 
forced,  hf  the  extremity  of  bis  aSair»»  to  take  such 
conditions  as  were  offered  him.  He  had  a  mind  to 
me  cast  the  Uame  on  his  allies ;  but  they  had  as* 
asted  him  miMre  effectually  at  this  time  than  on 
)ther  occasions :  a  truce  was  first  made,  and.  that, 
after  a  fisw  months,  was  turned  into  an  entire  peace; 
one  article  whereof  was,  that  the  Mikmeze  should 
hmr e  a  neutrality  granted  them,  in  case  the  Grerman 
forces  were  sent  out  of  Italy ;  all  the  Italian  princes 
and  states  concurred  in  this»  to  get  rid  of  the  Oer- 
maos  88  soon  as  was  possible ;  so  the  duke  of  Savoy 
praond  to  join  with  the  French  to  drive  them  out. 
Vafence  was  tbe  first  place  that  the  duke  (d  Savoy 
^tttacked;  there  was  a  good  garrison  in  it,  and  it 
was  better  provided  than  the  places  of  the  Spaniards 
gpamSty  were :  it  was  not  much  pressed,  and  the 
aege  hdd  some  weeks,  many  djmg  in  it.  At  last» 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  accepted  of  the 
oeutrahty,  and  engaged  to  draw  the  Germans  out  of 
^heae  parts,  upon  an  advance  of  money,  which  the 
pmoes  of  Italy  were  glad  to  pay,  to  be  deliv^ped 
&om  aach  troublesome  guests. 

Thus  ended  the  war  in  Piedmont,  after  it  had 
^listed  six  years :  Pignerol  was  demolished ;  but  the 
^^ch^  by  the  treaty,  might  build  another  fort  at 
Fenestreila,  Which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hiUs:  and 
^  it  win  not  be  so  important  as  Pignerol  was,. 
^^^^  it  may  prove  an  unea^  neighbour  to  the 
^e  of  Savoy.  His  daughter  was  received  in  France 
^  duchess  of  Burgundy,  though  not  yet  of  the  age 
of  consent:  for  she  was  but  ten  years  old. 

Notihang  of  consequence  passed  in  Catalonia ;  the  178 
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i6g6.    French  went  no  further  than  Gironne,  and  tlie  S|» 


niards  gave  them  no  disturbance;  both  the  king anl 
queen  of  Spain  were  at  this  time  so  ill,  that,  ask 
usual  upon  such  occasions,  it  was  suspected  thej 
were  both  poisoned :  the  king  of  Spain  relapsed  <i  * 
ten,  and  at  last  remained  in  that  low  state  of  beaklit 
in  which  he  seemed  to  be  always  rather  dying  than 
living.     The  court  of  France  were  glad  of  his  lecO' 
very ;  for  they  were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  uik 
dertake  such  a  war,  as  the  dauphin's  pretensioDf 
must  have  engaged  them  in. 
Aifoin  iD        In  Hungary,  the  Turks  advanced  again  Umk 
Huogiry.    lYausilvama,  where  the  duke  of  Saxony  commasdBl 
the  imperial  army :  the  Turks  did  attack  them,  anl 
they  defended  themselves  so  well,  that,  though  they 
were  beat,  yet  it  cost  the  Turks  so  dear,  that  the 
grand  signior  could  undertake  nothing  afterwards. 
The  imperialists  lost  about  5000  men;  but  the  i 
Turks  lost  above  twice  that  number ;  and  the  giand  . 
signior  went  back  with  an  empty  triumph,  as  he } 
did  the  former  year :  but  another  action  happenedi  \ 
I  in  a  very  remote  place,  which  may  come  tohed 
i  a  very  great  consequence  to  him.     The  Muscovites,  - 
after  they  had  been  for  some  years  under  the  di-  i 
vided  monarchy  of  two  brothers,  or  rather  of  a  si^ 
ter,  who  governed  all  in  their  name,  by  the  death  of 
one  of  these,  came  now  under  one  czar :  he  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  against  the  Tiuis; 
and  Azuph,  which  was  reckoned  a  strong  place,  thai 
commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  or  Dooo* 
where  it  falls  into  the  Meotis-palus,  after  a  long 
siege,  was  taken  by  his  army.     This  opaied  the 
Euxine  sea  to  him ;  so  that,  if  he  be  furnished  with 
men,  skilled  in  the  building  and  in  the  safliog  of 
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^idps,  this  may  have  consequaices  that  may  very  1696. 
4fMcii  distress  Constantinople,  and  be  in  the  end  fatal 
J^  that  empire.  The  king  of  Denmark's  health  was 
^piir  on  a  dechne ;  upon  which  the  duke  of  Holstein 
4tts  taking  advantage,  and  new  disputes  were  like  to 
^^ise  there. 

Tj  Our  affairs  at  sea  went  well  with  relation  to 
all  our  merchant  fleets  came  happily  home; 
made  no  considei;able  losses ;  on  the  contrary, 
toc^  many  of  the  French  privateers ;  they  now 
little  in  that  way  of  war,  which  in  some  of 
ftnner  years  had  been  very  advantageous  to 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy, 
^^ere  sent  to  Cadiz  for  bringing  home  our 
\S  Ae  Spaniards  murmured  at  this,  though  it 
iMsonable  for  us  to  take  care  of  our  selves  in 
place.  Upon  that,  the  French  fleet  was  also 
to"  come  about ;  they  met  with  rough  wea- 
and  were  long  in  the  passage:  so  that  if  we  179 
sent  a  squadron  before  Brest,  we  had  probably 
some  considerable  advantage;  but  the  fleet 
ed,  that  faction  appeared  in  every  order 
in  every  motion ;  nor  did  the  king  study  enough 
xemedy  this,  but  rather  kept  it  up,  and  seemed 
tfaiok  that  was  the  way  to  please  both  parties  ^ ; 
he  found  afterwards,  that  by  all  his  manage* 
with  the  tories,  he  disgusted  those  who  were 
and  zealous  for  him ;  and  that  the  tories 
too  deep  an  alienation  from  him  to  be  overcome 
good  usage :  their  submissions  however  to  him 
their  end,  which  was  to  provoke  the  whigs 
fto  be  peevish  and  uneasy.  Our  fleet  sailed  towards 
Che  ide  of  Rhee,  with  some  bomb  vessels:  some 

<  See  antea,  p.  160.   O. 
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1696.  sQDaU  iskmds  were  bunit  ^j4  phmdered*  aa  St  Mfr 
tia'a  was  boqibarded :  the  loss  tfc^e  French  ipode  vi 
not  consideraUe  in  itself,  but  it  put  th^  affs^irs  i& 
great  di3traction :  and  the  charge  thej  wore  at  is 
defendii^  their  coast  was  much  greater  than  ouni 
in  attacking  it.  This  was  the  state  of  affiwn  Id 
England  and  abroad,  during  this  summer. 

Aifain  in  Scotlaud  was  £eming  under  great  misery  by  reason 
of  two  successive  bad  harvests,  which  exhausted 
that  nation,  and  drove  away  many  of  their  people; 
the  greatest  number  went  over  to  Ireland :  a  padv- 
ment  was  hehl  at  Edinburgh,  and»  in  a  verytko 
house,  every  thing  that  waa  asked  was  granted:  tkv 
were  in  a  miserable  condition,  for  two  aAicb  bedyeos 
lay  extremely  heavy  on  them. 

Atrertjof     This  summer,  the  French  were  makiaff  steps  to- 

peace  tet  od  «?         • 

foot  by  the  wards  a  peace ;  the  court  was  very  uneasy  under  sd 
long  and  so  destructive  a  war;  the  countiy  was  ex- 
hausted; they  had  neither  men  nor  money:  their 
trade  was  sunk  to  nothing,  and  public  credit  was 
lost :  the  creation  of  new  offices,  which  always  wfi 
considered  as  a  resource  never  to  be  exhausted,  ^ 
not  work  as  formerly;  few  fauyars  or  undertaken 
appeared :  that  king^s  health  was  thought  dediniii;! 
he  affected  secrecy  and  retirement,  so  that  both  the 
temper  of  his  mind  and  the  state  of  his  afiaiis  dis- 
posed him  to  desire  a  peace.  One  Callieres  was  seot 
to  make  propositions  to  the  States,  as  ly Avsux  was 
pressing  the  king  of  Sweden  to  offer  his  mediatioo' 
the  States  would  hearken  to  no  propositioii,  tiB  two 
-preliminaries  were  agreed  to;  the  first  was,  that 
all  things  should  be  brought  back  to  the  state  in 
which  they  were  put  by  the  treaties  of  Monster  ainl 
Nimeguen.     This  imported,  not  only  the  restono? 
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M<nis  and  GhslAetoy,  W  likewise  Strasburg  and    16^6. 
LnxembooTg,  and  that  in  the  state  which  they  were 
in  at  present ;  the  other  preliminary  was,  that  'France  180 
diould.  own  the  kibg,  whensoever  the  peace  should 
be  concluded.     The  emperor,  who  designed  to  keep 
off  any  n^otiation  as  much  as  possibfe,  moved  that 
this  sliould  be  done  before  the  treaty  was  opened : 
but  tlie  Idog  thought  the  other  was  sufficient,  and 
would  not  suffer  the  peace  to  be  obstructed  by  a 
thing  that  might  seem  personal  to  himsdf.     To  all 
tills  the  court  of  France,  after  some  delays,  con- 
sented ;  but  that  spirit  of  chicane  and  injustice,  that 
\iad  TC%iied  so  long  in  that  court,  did  still  appear  in 
ewery  4ep  thiat  was  made :  for  they  tnade  use  of 
eqoirocal  terms  in  every  paper  that  was  offered  in 
tiieir  naoie :  the  States  had  felt  ^e  effects  of  these 
in  former  treaties  too  sensibly  not  to  be  now  6n  their 
guard  against  them:  the  French  still  returned  to 
them,  and  when  some  points  seemed  to  be  quite 
settled,  new  difficulties  were  still  thrown  in.   It  was 
proposed  by  the  Fftnch,  that  the  popish  religion 
must  continue  still  at  Strasbui^^  that  the  king  of 
Fnmce  could  n<yt  ill  conscience  yield  that  point :  it 
was  ako  pretended,  th^t  Luxembourg  was  to  be  re- 
stored in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  when  the 
French  toc^  it:  these  variations  did  almoist  break 
off  tlie  n^giotiatibti ;  but  the  French  would  not  let  it 
Ball,  and  yielded  them  up  again :  so  it  was  visible  all 
this  was  only  an  amusement,  and  an  artifice,  by  this 
shew  of  peaice,  to  get  the  parliament  of  England  to 
dcdaie  for  it :  since  as  a  trading  nation  must  grow 
^ireary  of  war,  so  the  party  they  had  among  us  would 
join  in  with  the  inclination  that  was  now  become  gene- 
ral to  promote  the  peace :  for  though  our  afiairs  were 
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16^.   in  all  respects,  except  that  of  the  cc«i,.ia  so  gocrii  j 
condition,  that  we  felt  our  selves  grow  richer  by  tk  .| 
war,  yet  during  each  campaign  we  ran  a  greater  lii  | 
than  our  enemies  did :  for  all  our  preservation  tning 
on  the  single  thread  of  the  king's  life,  and  on  that 
prospect  the  party  that  wrought  against  the  govern- 
ment  had  great  hopes,  and  acted  with  much  spoit  , 
during  the  war,  which  we  had  reason  to  think  mA  1 
sink  with  a  peace.  I 

A  MuioD  of  The  parliament  met  in  November ;  and  at  tk 
hTsogiwd.  opening  of  the  session,  the  king,  in  his  speech  to  it 
two  houses,  acquainted  them  with  the  overtures  tbt 
were  made  towards  a  peace:  but  added,  that  At 
best  way  to  obtain  a  good  one  was  to  be  in  a  postine 
for  carrying  on  the  war  ^.  The  great  difficulty  ™ 
to  find  a  way  to  restore  credit :  there  was  a  great 
arrear  due ;  all  funds  had  proved  deficient ;  and  the 
total  failing  of  the  land  bank,  had  brought  a  great 
confusion  on  all  payments;  the  arrears  were  pot 
upon  the  funds  of  the  revenue,  which  had  been 
181  granted  for  a  term  of  but  fiye  years,  and  that  was 
now  ending ;  so  a  new  continuance  of  those  revenua 
was  granted ;  and  they  were  put  under  the  manage- 
^  ment  of  the  bank  of  England,  which,  upon  ii^t  se- 
curity, undertook  the  payment  of  them  aU.  It  was 
long  before  all  this  was  fully  settled:  the  bank  was 
not  willing  to  engage  in  it;  yet  at  last  it  was  agreed: 

^  During  all  this  and  the  next  to  let  him  resign  the  seals  0! 

year,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  his  office,  but  he  could  not  pr^ 

lived  retired  in  the  country,  and  vail  till  the  year  1699,  wben 

.  could  not  be  brought  to  town  the  earl  of  Jersey  was  appoiot- 

upon  any  persuasions   of  his  ed  to  succeed  him.    The  wfaigs 

mends^pretending  ill  health,  and  wanted  to  bring  in  the  lo^^ 

spitting  of  blood.     He  was  al-  Wharton,  but  the  king  could 

ways  pressing  the  king,  who  had  not  endure  him,  H. 
a  great  personal  r^nl  for  him, 
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and  die  bank  quickly  recovered  its  credit  so  entirely,  1696. 
that  there  was  no  discount  upon  the  notes.  The  ar-  "~~"^ 
rear  amounted  to  ten  millions:  and  five  millions 
more  were  to  be  raised  for  the  charge  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  So  that  one  session  was  to  secure  fifteen  ^ 
millions,  a  sum  never  before  thought  possible  to  be  ^ 
proTided  for  in  any  one  session.  There  was  not 
!^e  enou^  for  giving  that  quick  circulation 
which  is  necessary  for  trade ;  so  to  remedy  that,  the 
treasury  was  empowered  to  give  out  notes,  to  the 
Tdue  of  almost  three  millions,  which  were  to  drcu- 
bte  as  a  species  of  money,  and  to  be  received  in 
Uses,  and  were  to  sink  gradually,  as  the  money 
8hod&  arise  out  of  the  fund  that  was  created  to  an- 
^er  them ;  by  these  methods  all  the  demands,  both 
^  mean  and  for  the  following  year,  were  an- 
swered. The  commons  sent  a  bill  to  the  lords,  li- 
miting elections  to  future  parliaments,  that  none 
^old  be  chosen  but  those  who  had  sueh  a  propor- 
tion of  estate  or  money ;  the  lords  rejected  it :  they 
thou^t  it  reasonable  to  leave  the  nation  to  their 
fi^om,  in  choosing  their  representatives  in  parlia- 
°>^t:  it  seemed  both  unjust  and  cruel,  that  if  a 
poor  man  had  so  fair  a  reputation  as  to  be  chosen, 
notwithstanding  his  poverty,  by  those  who  were 
^^^Oing  to  pay  him  wages,  that  he  should  be  branded 
^th  an  incapacity  because  of  his  small  estate.  Cor- 
ruption in  elections  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
'ich  rather  than  from  the  poor.  Another  bill  was 
sent  up  by  the  commons,  but  rejected  by  the  lords^ 
Prohibitiiig  the  importation  of  all  East  India  silks 
^4  Bengales :  this  was  proposed,  to  encourage  the 
silk  manufacture  at  home;  and  petitions  were  brought 
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16^.    for  it  by  great  multitudes,  in  a  very  tumultaaiy  m; 


■"■"""^  but  the  lords  had  no  r^ard  to  that,  t- 

Fenwick's       The  great  business  of  this  sesaon,  that  hdd  kxf  • 

^"^*^'    est  in  both  houses,  was  a  bOl  rdating  to  sir  Jdi 


:  the  thing  was  of  so  particuiar  a  nature^. 
^    that  it  deserves  to  be  rehited  in  a  special  masner;' 
and  the  great  share  that  I  bore  in  the  debate,  wha 
it  was  in  the  house  of  lords,  makes  it  more  necessojr 
for  me  copiously  to  enlarge  upon  it :  for  it  11117  it 
first  view  seem  very  liable  to  excqytion,  that  a  ml 
cff  my  profession  should  enter  so  fiu*  into  a  deltti 
that  nature  ^.    Fenwick,  when  he  was  first  ttei 
ISSTwrit  a  letter  to  Us  lady,  setting  forth  his  rnkfortoti 
and  giving  himself  for  dead,  unless  powerfiil  applki* 
'tions  could  be  made  for  him,  or  that  some  of  dc  ' 
jury  could  be  hired  to  starve  out  the  rest ;  and  k 
that  he  added,  Ms  or  nothing  can  save  nylif^: 
this  letter  was  taken  from  the  peraon  to  whom  fe< 
•had  given  it :  at  his  first  examinatioti,  before  tk 
lords  justices,  he  denied  every  thing,  till  he  wa 
nshewed  this  letter;  and  then  he  was  confoundei 
Jn  his  private  treaty  with  the  duke  of  iDevoDshiiCii 
he  desired  an  assurance  of  life,  upon  his  promise  to - 
tell  all  he  knew ;  but  the  king  refused  that,  and 
would  have  it  left  to  himself,  to  judge  of  the  tnitli 
and  the  importance  of  the  discoveries  he  ahoidd 
•make.    So  he,  resolving' to  cast  himself  on  the  king's 

8  The  biabof)ft  «f  Winchester  .  ihew  bo  much  jndeeeot-^ea!, « 

and  Durham  were  both  very  a  matter  so  liule  becoming  hs 

old,  and  the  king  had  a  personsd  profession.    To  my  own  kocw- 

-peeic  to  sir  John,  that  appeared  ledge,  reiranb  and  punbhsents 

throughout  the  whole  transac-  were  very  liberally  proiiiiiediit*} 

tion ;  which,  it  was   generally  threatened  upon  Aat  occasion- 

Ihought,  indttckl  yke  bishep  to  D.  (Seebelowatpp.  190.310-^ 
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mcKj,  aent  him  a  paper,  in  which,  after  a  bare  ac-  i6q6. 
count  of  the  consultations  among  the  Jacobites,  (in 
which  he  took  care  to  charge  none  of  his  own  party,) 
be  said,  that  king  James,  and  those  who  were  em^ 
plojed  bj  him,  had  assured  them,  that  both  the  earls 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Marlborough,  the  lord  Godolphin, 
and  admiral  Russel,  were  reconciled  to  him,  and 
vere  now  in  his  interests,  and  acting  for  him.  This 
was  a  discovery  that  could  signify  nothing,  but  to 
gire  the  king  a  jealousy  of  those  persons ;  for  he 
did  not  offi^  the  least  shadow  or  circumstance,  d- 
ther  of  proof  or  of  presumption,  to  support  this  ac- 
<^<is8tinL  The  king,  not  being  satisfied  herewith, 
^cnt  sa  order  for  bringing  him  to  a  trial,  unless  he 
madeiiiller  discoveries :  he  desired  to  be  further  ex- 
^loioed  by  the  lords  justices,  to  whom  he,  being 
opoo  oath,  told  some  more  particulars ;  but  he  took 
<^  to  name  none  of  his  own  side,  but  those  against 
whom  evidence  was  already  brought,  or  who  were 
^e  and  beyond  sea;  some  few  others  he  named, 
who  weie  in  matters  of  less  consequence,  that  did 
Dot  amount  to  high  treason ;  he  owned  a  thread  of 
^^^otiations,  that  had  passed  between  them  and 
king  Jmnes,  or  the  court  c^  France ;  he  said,  the 
^1  <^  Ailesbury  had  gone  over  to  France,  and  had 
^  admitted  to  a  private  audience  of  the  French 
^g>  where  he  had  proposed  the  sending  over  an 
^^7  of  30,000  men,  and  had  undertaken  that  a 
9^t  body  of  gentlemen  and  horses  should  be  brought 
^  job  them  ^ :  it  appeared  l)y  his  discoveries,  that 

'*  '^['here  n  too  much  reason  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  tbat  his 

^  ^iok*  from  late^discoveries,  fiither,  the  first  lord  Felham» 

^  ^|>«  greatest  part  of  sir  J.  then  a  lord  of  the  treasmy»  and  a 

renwick's   inlbrmadons    were  sUunch  whig,  voted  against  the 

^^   My  Cither  was  told  by  bill,  because  he  thought  it  haid 

VOL.  IV.  y 
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\Gg6.   the  Jacobites  in  England  were  much  divided :  some 


were  caUed  compounders,  and  others  noncompoimd- 
ers.     The   first  sort  desired  securities  from  king 
Jamest  for  the  preservation  of  the  rdigion  and  liber- 
ties of  England ;  whereas  the  second  sort  were  for 
trusting  him  upon  discretion,  without  asking  any 
tams,  putting  all  in  his  power,  and  relying  entiidjr 
on  his  honour  and  generosity*   These  seemed  indeed 
to  act  more  suitably  to  the  great  principle  upon 
183  which  they  all  insisted,  that  kings  have  their  pom 
from  God,  and  are  accountable  only  to  him  for  tk 
exercise  of  it.    Dr.  Lloyd,  the  deprived  bishop  of 
Norwich,  was  the  only  eminent  clergyman  that  vd 
into  this :  and  therefore,  all  that  party  had,  upon 
Sancroft's  death,  recommended  him  to  king  James, 
to  have  his  nomination  for  Canterbury  \ 
Many  de-        Fcuwick  put  all  this  in  writing,  upon  assurance 
^'         that  he  should  not  be  forced  to  witness  any  part  d 
it.     When  that  was  sent  to  the  king,  all  appearing 
to  be  so  trifling,  and  no  other  proof  being  offered , 
for  any  part  of  it,  except  his  own  word,  which  he 
had  stipulated  should  not  be  made  use  of,  his  ma- 
jesty sent  an  order  to  bring  him  to  his  trial    fiut 
as  the  king  was  slow  in  sending  this  order,  so  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  been  in  the  secret  ma-  i 
nagement  of  the  matter,  was  for  some  time  in  the  j 
country:  the  lords  justices  delayed  the  matter  til 

to  put  a  man  to  death,  who  on  who  knew  he  could  tell  ulei 

compulsion,  t.  e,  to  save  hU  life.  The  consequence  was,  that  Ik 

had   told   disagreeable  tniths ;  was  afraid  to  affirm  his  ova 

and  the  management  of  party  tale,  and  lost  his  life.  H. 

was  such,  that  sir  J.  Fenwick  >  Dean  Prideaux  speab  vcrr 

was  prevented   from   speaking  highly  of  the  wordiiness  of  tlt^ 

out,  lest  he  should  exasperate  bishop.     See  the  life  of  the 

the  great  men  on  both  sides,  dean.  O. 
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he  came  to  town :  and  then  the  king^s  ccmung  wa3    ^^9^ 


so  near,  that  it  was  respited  till  he  came  over.  By 
these  delays,  Fenwick  gained  his  main  design  in 
them,  which  was  to  practise  upon  the  witnesses  K 

His  lady  b^an  with  Porter ;  he  was  offered,  that  Practices 
if  he  would  go  beyond  sea,  he  should  have  a  good  ne«e«. 
sum  in  hand,  and  an  annuity  secured  to  him  for  his 
life :  he  hearkened  so  far  to  the  proposition,  that  he 
drew  those  who  were  in  treaty  with  him,  together 
with  the  lady  herself,  who  carried  the  sum  that  he 
was  to  receive,  to  a  meeting,  where  he  had  }»t)vided 
witnesses,  who  should  overhear  all  that  passed,  and 
should,  upon  a  signal,  come  in,  and  seize  them  with 
tfaeiBoney;  which  was  done,  and  a  prosecution  upon 
it  Wis  ordered.     The  practice  was  fully  proved,  and 
^  persons  concerned  in  it  were  censured^  and  pu- 
nished: so  Porter  was  no  more  to  be  dealt  with. 
(^!oodman  was  the  other  witness :  first  they  gathered 
Boatter  to  defame  him,  in  which  his  wicked  course 
of  life  furnished  them  very  copiously ;   but  they 
trusted  not  to  this  method,  and  betook  themselves 
to  another,  in  which  they  prevailed  more  effectually; 
they  persuaded  him  to  go  out  of  England :  and  by 
this  means,  when  the  last  orders  were  given  for 
Fenwick*s  trial,  there  were  not  two  witnesses  against 
him ;  so  by  the  course  of  law,  he  must  have  been  ac- 
quitted: the  whole  was  upon  this,  kept  entire  for 

^  The  Idng  before  the  session  The  papers  were  transmitted  to 

W  sir  J.  Fenwick  brought  to  the  king  in  Flanders,  through 

^  cabinet  council,  where  he  the  dute  of  Deyonshire,  lord 

^'tt  present  himself.     But  sir  steward,  and  that  noble  i>er8on 

John  would   not   explain    his  voted    against    the    attainder. 

P^per;  the  original  of  it  was  The  papers  are  printed  in  the 

amongst  lord  Soroers*s  manu-  Journals  of  the  lords  and  com- 

^pt%whieh  were  burnt  in  the  mons.   H. 


6re 


in  Linaoln*s    Inn,    1752. 
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legd.  the  sesdon  of  parliament.  The  king  sent  to  the 
house  of  commons  the  two  papers  that  Penwick  had 
sent  him  ^ ;  Fenwick  was  brought  before  the  house : 
but  he  refused  to  give  any  farther  account  of  the 
matter  contained  in  them ;  so  they  rejected  them  as 
false  and  scandalous,  made  only  to  create  jealousies : 
184  and  they  ordered  a  bill  of  attainder  to  be  brought 
against  Fenwick ;  which  met  with  great  opposition 
in  both  houses,  in  every  step  that  was  made  *".  The 
debates  were  the  hottest,  and  hdd  the  longest,  of 
any  that  ever  I  knew.  The  lords  took  a  very  ex- 
traordinary method  to  force  all  their  absent  men- 
bers  to  come  up ;  they  sent  messengers  for  than  to 
bring  them  up,  which  seemed  to  be  a  great  breach 
on  their  dignity;  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  proxy 
was  an  undoubted  right  belonging  to  their  peerage ; 
but  those  who  intended  to  throw  out  the  bill  re- 
vived to  have  a  fiill  house.  The  bill  set  forth  the 
artifices  Fenwick  had  used  to  gain  delays ;  and  the 


A  bill  of 
attundcr 
against 
Fenwick. 


*  Sir  John  had  little  reason 
to  depend  upon  his  miyesty's 
mercy.  He  had  served  in  Hol- 
land in  ktnff  James's  reign; 
where  the  pnnce  of  Orange  re- 
flected very  severely  upon  his 
courage,  which  occasioned  his 
making  some  returns  that  pro- 
voked the  prince  to  say,  that  if 
he  had  b€«n  a  private  person, 
he  mtist  have  cut  sir  John's 
throat.  D.  (See  also  the  Life  of 
K.  James  H.  vol.  ii.  p*  557.) 

?  This  affhir  was  well  con- 
ducted in  parliament  on  the 
part  of  the  whigs,  but  neither 
the  man  nor  the  occasion  de- 
served so  extraordinary  a  stretch; 
and  had  he  been  imprisoned  for 
life,  or  banished;  every  rational 


end  of  government  would  bave 
been  answered  with  much  less 
clamour.  It  is  probable  that 
the  resentment  of  the  wbigs 
against  sir  J.  Fenwick,  for  le« 
veiling  his  discoveries  almott 
entirely  agamtt  their  partff  was 
the  true  cause  of  this  extraor- 
dinary proceeding  by  bill  of  at- 
tainder.  Some  of  these  he 
named  (as  lord  Marlbar<mgh 
and  lord  Shrewsbury)  had  beeo 
tampering  with  king  James 
during  this  reign.  He  Damed 
also  admiral  Russel  and  M 
Godolphm ;  of  the  latter  there 
was  no  doubt,  and  of  Rnssd's 
treachery  too  strong  proofs 
have  since  appeared.  H. 
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inactioe  upon  Porter,  and  Goodman's  escape;  the  i6s6. 
last  baying  sworn  treason  against  him  at  Cook's 
trial,  and  likewise  to  the  grand  jury,  who  had  foun4 
the  hill  against  bim  upon  that  evidence.  So  now 
Porter  appearing,  and  giving  his  evidence  against 
him,  and  the  evidence  that  Goodman  had  given  being 
proved,  it  was  inferred,  that  he  was  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  that  therefore  he  ought  to  be  attainted. 

The  substance  of  the  arguments  brought  against  Rcmom 
this  way  of  proceeding  was,  that  the  law  was  all*^ 
men's  security,  as  well  as  it  ought  to  be  their  rule : 
it  this  was  once  broke  through,  no  man  was  safe : 
men  would  be  presumed  guilty  without  legal  poroofe,  • 
and  be  run  down,  and  destroyed  by  a  torrent :  two 
vituenes  seemed  necessary,  by  an  indisputable  law 
<2f  justice,  to   prove  a  man  guilty:  the  law  of  God 
given  to  Moses,  as  well  as  the  law  of  JSngkmd,  made 
this  necessary :  and^  besides  all  former  ones,  the  law 
lately  made  for  trials  in  cases  of  treason  was  such  a 
sacred  one,  that  it  was  to  be  hoped,  that  even  a  par- 
liament would  not  make  a  breach  upon  it.  A  written 
deposition  was  no  evidence,  because  the  person  ao- 
<^u^  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  cross  interrogat- 
ing the  witness,  by  which  much  false  swearing  was 
0^  detected :  nor  could  the  evidence  given  in  one 
^  be  brought  against  a  man  who  was  not  a  party 
^  that  trial:  the  evidence  that  was  offered  to  a 
S^ind  jury  was  to  be  examined  all  over  again  at  the 
trial;  till  that  was  done,  it  was  not  evidence.     It 
did  not  appear,  that  Fenwick  himself  was  concerned 
^  the  practice  upon  Porter;   what  his  lady  did, 
^uld  not  be  charged  on  him:   no  evidence  was 
^ugfat  that  Goodman  was  practised  on;  so  his 
withdrawing  himself  could  not  be  charged  on  Fen- 

Y  3 
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1696.   wick.    Some  very  blAck  things  were  proved  again* 

Goodman,  which  would  be  strong  to  set  aside  his 

testimony,  though  he  were  present ;  and  that  proot 
which  had  been  brought  in  Cook's  trial,  against  Por- 
ter's evidence,  was  again  made  use  of,  to  prove,  that 
as  he  was  the  single  witness,  so  he  was  a  doubtful 
185  and  suspected  one :  nor  was  it  proper,  that  a  bill  of 
this  nature  should  begin  in  the  house  of  copmions, 
which  could  not  take  examinations  upon  oath.  This 
was  the  substance  of  the  arguments  that  were  uiged 
against  the  bill  "• 

1^7*  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said,  in  behalf  of  the 
{lJ^"^'bill,  that  the  nature  of  government  required,  that 
the  legislature  should  be  recurred  to  in  esrtraonfi- 
nary  cases,  fin-  which  effectual  provision  could  not 
be  made  by  fixed  and  standing  laws :  our  common 
law  grew  up  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of 
law :  afterwards,  this  in  cases  of  treason  was  thooght 
too  loose,  so  the  law  in  this  point  was  limited*  ^fst 
by  the  famous  statute  in  king  Edward  the  third's 
time,  and  then  by  the  statute  in  king  Edward  the 
sixth's  time ;  the  two  witnesses  were  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  person  accused  :  and  that  the 
law,  lately  made,  had  brought  the  method  of  trials 


"  The  bishop  most  ingeni- 
ously has  left  out  the  chief  ar- 
gument on  one  side,  and  stufibd 
up  the  other  with  a  vast  deal  of 
matter  that  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose ;  there  was  nobody  de- 
nied but  a  bill  of  attainder 
might  be  justifiable  in  some 
caaes>  but  the  dispute  was,  whe- 
ther sir  John  Fenwick,  a  man 
of  no  fortune,  (besides  an  an-> 
nuity,)  with  a  very  indifferent 


reputadon,  and  actually  in  cus- 
tody, was  a  subject  proper  for 
the  l^^ture  to  exert  its  ut- 
most authority  upon,  whid 
ought  never  to  be  exercised  bot 
when  there  is  eminent  danger 
to  the  public ;  which  oouM  oot 
be  pretended  in  this  case.  Bot 
the  protest  signed  by  two  and 
fifty  lords  had  sufficiently  an- 
swered the  bishop's  ekbonte 
harangue.  D.  (See  it  at  p.  193-) 
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to  a  yet  further  certainty ;  yet  in  that,  as  well  as  in    16971 
the  statute  of  Edward  III.  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings  were  still  excepted";  and  indeed,  though  no 
SQch  provision  had  been  expressly  made  in  the  acts 
themselves,  the  nature  of  government  puts  always 
an  exception  in  favour  of  the  l^slative  authority. 
The  l^slature  was  indeed  bound  to  observe  justice 
and  equity,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  inferior 
courts ;  because  the  supreme  court  ought  to  set  an 
example  to  all  others :  but  they  might  see  cause  to 
pass  over  forms,  as  occasion  should  require;  this 
was  the  more  reasoliable  among  us,  because  there 
was  no  nation  in  the  world  besides  England,  that 
]uid  Bot  recourse  to  torture,  when  the  evidence  was 
probable,  but  defective  :  that  was  a  mighty  restraint^ 
and  struck  a  terror  into  aU  people ;  and  the  freest 
governments,   both  ancient  and  modem,  thought 
they  could  not  subsist  without  it.     At  present,  the 
Venetians    bave    their   civil  inquisitors,    and    the 
GrisoDs  have  their  high  courts  of  justice,  which  act 
without  the  forms  of  law,  by  the  absolute  trust  that 
^  reposed  in  them,  such  as  the  Romans  reposed  in 
dictators,  in  the  time  of  their  liberty.     England  had 
neither  torture,  nor  any  unlimited  magistrate  in  its 
constitution ;  and  therefore,  upon  great  emergen- 
ces, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supreme  legislla^ 
ture.    Forms  are  necessary  in  subordinate  courts; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  tie  up  the  supreme  one  by 
them :  this  method  of  attainder  had  been  practised 
among  us  at  aU  times ;  it  is  true,  what  was  done  in 
this  way  at  one  time  was  often  reversed  at  another ; 
^vit  that  was  the  eflTect  of  the  violence  of  the  times ; 

^  See  luy  printed  copy  of  the  trials  of  the  earl  of  Kilmar* 
nock,  &c.     O. 

Y  4 
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legj^  and  was  occaakmed  often,  by  the  injustice  of  those 
attainders:  the  judgments  of  the  inferior  courts 
186 were  upon  the  like  account  often  reversed;  but 
when  parliamentary  attainders  went  upra  good 
grounds,  though  without  observing  the  forms  of  law, 
they  were  never  blamed,  not  to  say  condemned. 
When  poisoning  was  first  practised  in  En^and,  and 
put  in  a  pot  of  porridge  in  the  bishop  of  Rochestar^s 
house,  this,  which  was  only  felony,  was  by  a  special 
law  made  to  be  high  treason :  and  a  new  pusub? 
ment  was  appointed  by  act  of  parliament :  the  poi- 
soner was  boiled  alive.  When  the  nun  o£  Kent  pt- 
tended  to  visions,  to  oppoBt  kmg  Henry  the  eighth's 
divorce,  and  his  second  marriage ;  and  said,  if  be 
married  again,  he  shoi^ld  not  live  long  after  k,  but 
should  die  a  villain's  death ;  this  was  judged  in  par- 
liament to  be  high  treason ;  and  she  and  her  accom- 
plices suffered  accordingly.  After  that,  there  passed 
many  attaind^^  in  that  reign,  only  upon  dqx»i* 
tions,  that  were  read  in  both  houses  of  pariiament: 
it  is  true,  these  were  much  blamed,  and  there  was 
great  cause  for  it ;  there  were  too  many  of  them; 
for  this  extreme  way  of  proceedii^  is  to  be  put  in 
practice  but  seldom,  and  upon  great  occasions; 
whereas,  many  of  these  went  upon  slight  grounds, 
such  as  the  uttering  some  passionate  and  indecent 
words,  or  the  using  some  embroidery  in  garments 
and  coats  of  arms,  with  an  ill  intent.  But  that, 
which  was  indeed  execrable,  was,  that  persons  in 
prison  were  attainted,  without  being  heard  in  their 
own  defence ;  this  was  so  contrary  to  natural  justice, 
that  it  could  not  be  enough  condemned.  In  loog 
Edward  the  sixth's  time,  the  Lord  Seimour  was  at- 
tainted in  the  same  manner,  only  with  this  Me- 
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fence,  that  tbe  witnesses  were  brought  to  the  bar,    i^< 


and  there  examined;  whereas,  formerly,  thej  pro- 
ceeded upon  some  depositions  that  were  read  to 
them :  at  the  duke  of  Somerset's  trial,  which  was 
both  for  high  treason  and  for  felony,  in  which  he 
was  acquitted  of  the  former,  but  found  guilty  of  the 
latter,  depositions  were  only  read  against  him ;  but 
the  witnesses  were  not  brought  face  to  &ce,  as  he 
pressed  they  might  be :  upon  which  it  was,  that 
the  following  parliament  enacted,  that  the  accusers 
(that  is  the  witnesses)  should  be  examined  face  to 
&ce,  if  they  were  alive :  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
the  parliament  went  out  of  the  method  of  law,  in  all 
the  steps  of  their  proceedings  against  the  queen  of 
Scots ;  it  is  true,  there  were  no  parliamentary  at- 
tainders in  England,  during  that  long  and  glorious 
reign,  upon  which  those  who  opposed  the  hill  in- 
sisted much ;  yet  that  was  only,  because  there  then 
was  no  pccmsion  here  in  England  for  any  such  bill : 
but  in  Ireland,  where  some  things  were  notorious^ 
true,  which  yet  could  not  be  legally  proved,  that 
government  was  forced  to  have,  on  many  different  187 
occasions,  recourse  to  this  method.  In  king  James 
the  first^s  time,  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
gunpowder  plot,  and  chose  to  be  killed  rather  than 
taken,  were  by  act  of  parliament  attainted  after 
their  death ;  which  the  coiuts  of  law  could  not  do, 
^ce  by  our  law  a  man's  crimes  die  with  himself; 
for  this  reason,  because  he  cannot  make  his  own  de- 
fence, nor  can  his  children  do  it  for  him.  The  fa- 
mous attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  in  king 
Charles  the  first's  time,  has  been  much  and  justly 
censured ;  not  so  much,  because  it  passed  by  bill,  as 
^^ccause  of  the  injustice  of  it :  he  was  accused,  for 
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1^7-    having  said,  upon  the  house  of  commons  refiisingto 
grant  the  subsidies  the  king  had  asked,  That  tk  \ 
JctTig  was  absolved  Jrom  all  the  rules  of  gwerh  '■ 
menty  and  might  make  use  of  force  to  suMue  ^ 
kingdom.     These  words  were  proved  only  by  ooe 
witness,  all  the  rest  of  the  council,  who  were  present, 
deposing,  that  thej  remembered  no  such  words,  and 
were  positive,  that  the  debate  ran  only  upon  tkc 
war  with  Scotland ;  so  that  though  this  kingdm, 
singly  taken,  must  be  meant  of  England,  jHi 
might  well  be  meant  of  that  kingdom,  which  tv 
the  subject  then  of  the  debate ;  since  then  the  vorii 
were  capable  of  that  favourable  sense,  and  that  bA 
he  who  spoke  them    and  they  who   heard  then 
affirmed  that  they  were  meant  and  understood  i& 
that  sense  ^  it  was  a  most  pernicious  precedent,  fsi 
to  take  them  in  the  most  odious  sense  possible,  ani 
then  to  destroy  him  who  said  them,  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  one  single  exceptionaWe  witness;  whereas 
if,  upon  the  commons  refusing  to  grant  the  king^' ' 
demand,  he  had  plainly  advised  the  king  to  subdue 
his  people  by  force,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  pff* 
liament  might  not  justly  have  done,  or  would  not 
do  again  in  the  Kke  case.     In  king  Charles  the  se- 
cond's time,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  re- 
gicides were  attainted  after  they  were  dead;  vA 
in  king  James's  time,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was 
attainted  by  bill :  these  last  attainders  had  tbcff 
first  beginning  in  the  house  of  commons.    Thus  it 
appeared,  that  these  last  two  hundred  years,  not  to 

p  In  his  speech  at  his  death,  had  been  false.    O,    (Theein 

he  does  not  deny  the  charge,  in  his  speech  enters  oo  no  p*'' 

although  it  was  very  incumbent  ticulars.) 
upon  him  to  have  done  it,  if  it 
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mention  much  andenter  precedents,  the  nation  had    i697- 


upon  extraordinaTj  occasions  proceeded  in  this  par- 

liamentaiy  way  by  biD.     There  were  already  many 

precedents  of  this  method  ;  and  whereas  it  was  said, 

that  an  ill  parliament  might  carry  these  too  far ;  it 

is  certain,  the  nation,  and  every  person  in  it,  must 

be  safe,  when  they  are  in  their  own  hands,  or  in 

those  of  a  representative  chosen  by  themselves :  as 

on  the  other  hand,  if  that  be  ill  chosen,  there  is  no 

hdp  for  it ;  the  nation  must  perish,  for  it  is  by  their 

own&ult;  they  have  already  too  many  precedents  for  188 

tlusway  of  proceeding,  if  they  intend  to  make  an  ill 

^fieofthem  :  but  a  precedent  is  only  a  ground  or  war* 

rant  for  die  like  proceeding  upon  the  like  occasion^. 

3Vo  rules  were  laid  down  for  all  bills  of  this  na-*"*  , 

grounds 

ture ;  first,  that  the  matter  be  of  a  very  extraordi-  »pon  which 
oaij  nature:  lesser  crimes  had  better  be  passed wMneoo- 
over  than  punished  by  the  legislature.     Of  all  thCj^"^ 
crimes  that  can  be  contrived  against  the  nation,  cer- 
taioly  the  most  heinous  one  is,  that  of  bringing  in 
a  foreign  force  to  conquer  us :  this  ruins  l)oth  us 
and  our  posterity  for  ever:  distractions  at  home, 
how  fatal  soever,  even  though  they  should  end  ever 
so  tragically,  as  ours  once  did  in  the  murder  of  the 
l^ng,  and  in  a  military  usurpation,  yet  were  capable 
of  a  crisis  and  a  cure.     In  the  year  1660,  we  came 
again  to  our  wits,  and  all  was   set  right  again; 
wheteas  there  is  no  prospect,  after  a  foreign  con- 
quest, but  of  slavery  and  misery :  and  how  black 

'^  I  never  oould  understand,  done,  though  it  were  never  done 

vhy  a  precedent,  unless  in  ce-  before :  if  it  be  wrong,  its  hav- 

mnoiual  matters,  should  ever  ing  been  done  a  thousand  times 

be  thought  a  warrant  for  the  can  never  justify  its  being  done 

l^e  proceedings.    If  the  thing  any  more.     D. 
in  itself  be  right,  it  ought  to  be 
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iGff;.    soeva*  the  assassinatiiig  the  king  must  needs  a^W) 
jret  a  foreign  conquest  was  worse,  it  was  assassimif 
ing  the  kingdom :  and  therefore  the  inviting  ani 
contriving  that,  must  be  the  blackest  of  crimes. 
But,  as  the  importance  of  the  matter  ou|^t  to  he 
equal  to  such  an  unusual  waj  of  proceeding,  so  the 
certainty  of  the  &cts  ought  to  be  such,  that  if  ik 
defects  in  legal  proof  are  to  be  supplied,  yet  thif 
ought  to  be  done  upon  such  grounds,  as  make  tke 
£act  charged  appear  so  evidentlj  true,  that  ihasfji 
a  court  of  law  could  not  proceed  upon  it,  p9 
man  could  raise  in  himself  a  doubt  concenui(i 
Anciently,  treason  was  judged,  as  fdonj  rtiUV) 
upon  such  presumptions  as  satisfied  tlie  jiuy:  tk 
law  has  now  limited  this  to  two  witnesses  broifb 
face  to  face ;  but  the  parliament  may  still  take  that 
liberty  which  is  denied  to  inferior  courts,  of  judgiog 
this  matter  as  an  ordinary  jury  does  in  a  case  of  ji 
felony.    In  the  present  case,  there  was  one  witoes^ 
viva  voce,  upon  whose  testimony  several 
had  been  condemned,  and  Imd  suffered ;  and 
neither  at  their  trial  nor  at  their  death  disproved 
or  denied  any  circumstance  of  his  depositions.  ^ 
he  had  been  too  much  a  libertine  in  the  course  of  i 
his  life,  that  did  not  destroy  his  credit  as  a  witness: 
in  the  first  trial,  this  might  have  made  him  a  doubt* 
ful  witness ;  but  what  had  happened  since,  had  it^ 
stroyed  the  possibility  even  of  suspecting  bis  evi>*! 
dence;  a  party  had  been  in  interest  concerned  t»  "J 
inquire  into  his  whole  life,  and  in  the  present  case  1 
had  full  time  for  it ;  and  every  circumstance  of  his 
deposition  had  been  examined ;  and  yet  nothing  was 
discovered  that  could  so  much  as  create  a  doobt; 
all  was  still  untouched,  sound  and  true.    The  onlj 
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drcumstmee  in  which  the  dying  speeches  of  those    i6g7. 


who  suffered  on  his  evidence  seemed  to  contra- j  go 

^ct  him,   was  concerning  king  James's   commts- 

mm  I  jet  none  of  them  denied  really  what  Porter 

had  deposed,  which  was,  that  Chamock  told  him, 

that  there  was  a  commission  come  from  king  James, 

for  attacking  the  prince  of  Orange's  guards :  they 

tmly  denied,  that  there  was  a  commission  for  assas- 

tdaating  him.     Sir  John  Friend  and  su*  William 

Perkins  were  omdemned,  for  the  consultation  now 

given  in  evidence  against  Fenwick :  they  died,  not 

denying  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  justified  all  they 

had  done :  it  could  not  be  supposed,  that,  if  there 

had  been  a  tittle  in  the  evidence  that  was  false,  they 

should  both  have  been  so  far  wanting  to  themselves 

and  to  their  friends,  who  were  to  be  tried  upon  the 

same  evidence,  as  not  to  have  declared  it  in  the  so- 

lemnest  manner :  these  things  were  more  undeniably 

certain  than  the  evidence  of  ten  witnesses  could 

possibly  be.     Witnesses  might  conspire  to  swear  a 

fidsehood ;  but  in  this  case,  the  circumstances  took 

away  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.     And  therefore,  the 

parliament,  without  taking  any  notice  of  Goodman's 

evidence,  might  well  judge  Fenwick  guilty,  for  no 

man  could  doubt  of  it  in  his  own  mind. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  very  jealous  of  their 
liberty ;  but  how  exact  soever  they  might  be  in  or- 
dinary cases,  yet  when  any  of  their  citizens  seemed 
to  have  a  design  of  making  himself  king,  they  either 
created  a  dictator  to  suppress  or  destroy  him,  or 
else  the  people  proceeded  against  him  in  a  sum- 
mary way.  By  the  Portian  law,  no  citizen  could 
be  put  to  death  for  any  crime  whatsoever ;  yet  such 
regard  did  the  Romans  pay  to  justice,  even  above 
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i6g7.   law^  that,  when  the  Campanian  legion  had  periidh 
ously  broke  in  upon  Rhegium,  and  pillaged  it,  tktf 
put  them  all  to  death  for  it.     In  the  fiunous  easel 
Catiline's  conspiracj,  ad  the  evidence  was  dear,  ail 
the  danger  extreme ;  the  accomplices  in  it  were  €s* 
ecuted,  notwithstanding  the  Portian  law :  and  tlai 
was  done  by  the  order  of  the  senate,  without  a&a 
hearing  them  make  their  own  defence,  or  admit* 
ting  them  to«  claim  the  right  which  the  Vakrki 
law  gave  them,  of  an  appeal  to  the  people*    Yet  tkt 
whole  proceeding  was  chieflj  directed  by  the  M 
greatest  assertors  of  public  liberty  that  ever  Im4 
Cato  and  Cicero;  and  Caesar,  who  opposed *A a 
pretence  of  its  being  against  the  Portian  law,  le 
for  that  reason  suspected  of  being  in  the  conspiiacy; 
it  appeared  afterwards,  how  little  r^ard  he  had, 
either  to  law  or  liberty,  though,  upon  this  occasi(A> 
he  made  use  of  the  one  to  protect  those  who  were 
190  in  a  plot  against  the  other.     This  expression  wai 
much  resented  by  those  who  were  against  this  faiBi 
as  carrying  a  bitter  reflection  upon  them,  for  oppose 
ing  it.  / 

The  bill         In  conclusion,  the  bUl  passed,  by  a  small  majoritf 
of  only  seven  in  the  house  of  lords ' ;  the  royal  as* 


■*  Several  of  the  principal 
ministers  of  state  were  against 
the  bill,  and  some  of  the  whig 
bishops.  Trevor,  the  attorney 
general,  had  divided  against  it 
in  the  house  of  commons.  But 
he  had  been  leaving  his  party 
for  some  time  before,  as  he  told 
roe  himself.  He  was  the  only 
roan  almost  that  I  ever  knew 
who  changed  his  party  as  he 
had  done,  (for  he  returned  to 
the  whigs  at  the  latter  end  of 


his  life,)  that  preserved  so  ge* 
neral  an  esteem  widi  all  pvtiei 
as  he  did.  When  be  came  btA 
to  the  whigs,  he  was  made  pn<7 
seal,  and  afterwards  presKieot 
of  the  council,  and  Ind  mvA 
joy  in  both.  He  liked  boo; 
at  court,  and  was  much  there 
afiter  he  had  these  oflBce^  bat 
was  very  awkward  in  it,  as  tw 
may  well  imagine,  by  harinc 
been  the  moat  reserved,  gnft, 
and  austere  judge  I  ever  saw  in 
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lent  was  soon  given  to  it ;  Fenwick  then  made  all 
)ossible  applications  to  the  king  for  a  reprieve ;  and 
IS  a  maia  ground  for  that»  and  as  tun  article  of  me* 
It,  related  how  he  had  saved  the  king's  life,  two 
rears  before,  as  was  already  told  in  the  beginning 
)f  the  year  1695«  But  as  this  fact  could  not  be 
iroved,  so  it  could  confer  no  obligation  on  the  king, 
once  he  had  given  him  no  warning  of  his  danger ; 
md,  according  to  his  own  story,  had  trusted  the 
conspirators'  words  very  easily,  when  they  promised 
to  pursue  their  design  no  farther,  which  he  had  no 
reason  to  do^  So  that  this  pretension  was  not 
much  considered ;  but  he  was  pressed  to  make^a  full 
^very ' ;  and  for  some  days  he  seemed  to  be  in 
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^estnnnter  HaH.  He  was  a 
^  9bk  aod  upright  judge ; 
but  Holt  affected  to  disparage 
bis  law.  After  I  was  speaker, 
<nl  of  the  oDUQcil,  I  bad  (re- 
qoent  coQversadons  with  him ; 
and  he  was  thea  very  commu- 
»bti?e.  O. 

'  (There  is  the  following 
Paragraph  in  sir  John's  speech 
OD  the  scafibid  :  **  I  might  have 
"expected  mercy  from  that 
"prince  (prince  of  Orange,) 
"because  I  was  instrumental 
*'  in  saving  his  life ;  for  when 
*'  about  April  95,  an  attempt 
"  formed  against  him  came  to 
"  ray  knowledge,  I  did,  partly 
"  by  dissuasions,  and  partly  by 
"dekjs,  prevent;  which,  I 
"  suppose,  was  the  reason  that 
"  the  last  villainous  project  was 
**  concealed  from  me.') 

^  Vernon,  afterwards  secre- 
tary of  state,  says,  in  a  letter  to 
the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  which 
I  have  seen,  that  the  king  was 
a  great  while  very  averse  to  the 


bringing  of  this  matter  before 
the  parliament.  This  letter  is  in 
a  large  collection  of  letters  from 
Mr.  Vernon  to  that  duke,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Car- 
digan. (These  letters  have  been 
pnnted.)  O.  He  said  he  had 
discovered  too  much  already, 
for  having  endeavoured  to  cre- 
ate jealousies  between  the  king 
and  some  of  his  best  suhgects, 
was  part  of  his  charge  in  the 
preamble  to  the  bill,  and  he 
did  not  know  how  lar  anything 
he  could  say  might  be  taken  ia 
that  sense,  therefore  hoped  their 
lordships  would  not  press  him 
to  proceed  in  what  had  turned 
so  much  to  his  prejudice.  But 
had  that,  which  the  bishop 
thinks  scarce  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  broke  out  before 
the  bill  passed,  as  it  did  imme- 
diately after,  it  would  certainlr 
have  prevented  its  passing;  it 
being  vbible  to  every  body, 
that  sir  John  had  been  intrigued 
and  tricked  out  of  hui  life.  But 
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1(^7.    some  suspense  what  coutse  to  take.    He  dMued  to 
*""""""*  be  secured,  that  nothii^  wMch  he  oonfesBed  shoaH 
turn  to  his  own  parejudice ;  the  house  of  krds  sol 
an  address  to  the  king,  entreating,  that  they  might 
he  at  liberty  to  make  him  this  promise ;  and  that 
was  readQy  granted.    He  then  farther  desired,  that, 
upon  his  making  a  full  confession,  he  might  be  as- 
sured of  a  pardon,  without  being  obliged  to  become 
a  witness  against  any  other  person  f  to  this  the  lords 
answered,  that  he  had  to  do  with  men  of  honov,  i 
and  that  he  must  trust  to  their,  discretion ;  that  tbj 
would  mediate  for  him  with  the  king,  in  propcrfn 
as  they  should  find  his  discoveries  sincere  and  'm- 
portant :  his  behaviour  to  the  king  hitherto  had  ool 
been  such  as  to  induce  the  lords  to  trust  to  his  oo- 
dour,  it  was  much  more  reasonable  that  he  shonhi 
trust  to  them.     Upon  this,  all  hopes  of  any  disco- 
veries from  him  were  laid  aside.     But  a  matter  of 
another  nature  broke  out,  which,  but  for  its  singular 
'  circumstances,  scarce  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
^^»<*«,       There  was  one  Smith,  a  nephew  of  sir  Wilfiam 
dnke  of      PeriduSy  who  had  for  some  time  been  in  treaty  at ' 
biirj.  '     the  duke  of  Shrewsbury's  office,  pretending  that  he 
could  make  great  discoveries,  and  that  he  knew  all 
the  motions  and  designs  of  the  Jacobites :  he  sent 
many  dark  and  ambiguous  letters  to  that  dukes 
under  secretary  ^  which  were  more  properly  to  be  . 

■ 

the  earl  of  Carlisle  timed  it  so  **  passed  at  ail,  when  one  con-   | 

iU»  that  it  could  be  of  no  ser-  **  aiders  who  they  wece  tfatf   { 

▼ice  to  him.  D.  "  voted  i^ainst  it,  particolarir 

«    Vernon.     O.      (Vernon,  '*  all  the  lords  justices  whokad 

in   a    letter  to    the  duke   of  "  voices^  esoept  the  ardibisliop 

Shrewsbury,  says,   "  that   the  **  of    Canterbury,     (Teniaoo,) 

*'  bill  of  attainder  was  carried  **  who  spoke  for  the  bill  to  id- 

only  by  a  minority  of  seven,  "  miration."  Caace's  Skremdmry 


^  and  that  one  would  wonder  it     Correspondence^  III.  3.  p»453. 
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cded  amusemafits  than  discoveries;  for  he  only    it^. 
gave  hints  and  scraps  of  stories;  but  he  had  got  a 
proHiise  not  to  be  made  a  witness,  and  yet  he  never 
offered  any  other  witness,  nor  told  where  any  of 
those  he  informed  against  were  lodged,  or  how  they 
mi^  be  taken.    He  was  always  asking  more  mo- 
ne/y  and  bragging  what  he  could  do  if  he  were  well  191 
supplied,  and  he  seemed  to  think  he  never  had 
enoQgfa.     Indeed,  before  the  conspiracy  broke  out, 
he  had  given  such  hints,  that  when  it  was  disco- 
^vered,  it  i^peared,  he  must  have  known  much  more 
of  it  than  he  thought  fit  to  tell  \     One  letter  he 
wrote,  two  days  before  it  was  intended  to  have  been 
pot  in  execution,  shewed,  he  must  have  been  let 
into  the  secret  very  far,  (if  this  was  not  an  artifice  to 
bj  the  court  more  asleep,)  for  he  said,  that  as  things 
ripened  and  came  near  execution,  he  should  certainly 
know  them  better :  it  was  not  improbable,  that  he 
himsdf  was  one  of  the  five,  whom  Perkins  under- 
took to  furnish,  for  assisting  in  the  assassination; 
and  that  he  hoped  to  have  saved  himself  by  this  pre- 
tended discovery,  in  case  the  plot  miscarried.     The 
ivke  of  Shrewsbury  acquainted  the  king  with  his 
discoveries,  but  nothing  could  then  be  made  either 
of  them  or  of  him.    When  the  whole  plot  was  un- 
ravelled, it  then  was  manifest  from  his  letters,  that 
he  must  have  known  more  of  it  th&n  he  Would  own: 
but  he  still  claimed  the  promise  before  made  him, 
that  he  should  not  be  a  witness.     Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  he  rather  deserved  a  severe  punishment, 
than  any  of  those  rewards  which  he  pretended  to.  He 
Was  accordingly  dismissed  by  the  duke  of  Shrews- 

» 

«  Itwas  so  said  :  but  Mr.  Ver-     he  says  in  one  of  the  letters  be- 
non  was  of  another  opinion,  as     fore  mentioned.   O. 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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16^7.  btirj,  who  thought  that  even  this  suqncioiis  1» 
haviour  of  his  did  not  release  him  from  keeping  tk 
promises  he  had  made  him.  Smith,  thereupon,  went 
to  the  earl  of  ***  ^,  and  possessed  him  with  bad  im- 
pressions of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  found  him 
much  inclined  to  entertain  them :  he  told  him,  that 
he  had  made  great  discoveries,  of  which  that  duke 
would  take  no  notic^ ;  and  because  the  duke's  iD 
health  had  obliged  him  to  go  into  the  country  two 
days  before  the  assassination  was  intended  %  he  pat 
this  construction  upon  it,  that  he  was  wiUing  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  when  the  king  was  to  be  murdeRd. 
To  fix  this  imputation,  he  shewed  him  the  copies  oE 
all  his  letters,  all  of  which,  but  the  last  more  esp^ 
cially,  had  the  face  of  a  great  discovery.  The  kvd 
***  y  carried  this  to  court,  and  it  made  such  an  im- 
pression there,  that  the  earl  of  Portland  sent  Smith 
money,  and  entertained  him  as  a  spy,  but  neTer 
could  by  his  means  learn  any  one  real  piece  of  intel-  | 
ligence.  When  this  happened,  the  Idng  was  just  i 
going  beyond  sea ;  so  Smith's  letters  were  taken,  and 
sealed  up  by  the  king's  order,  and  left  in  the  hands 
of  sir  William  Trumball,  who  was  the  other  secre- 
taiy  of  state.  '^  This  matter  lay  quiet  till  Fenwick 
began  to  make  discoveries;  and' when  lord  ***  un-  \ 

m 

derstood  that  he  had  not  named  himself,  (about  * 
which  he  expressed  too  vehement  a  concern,)  but 
192  that  he  had  named  lord  Shrewsbury,  it  was  said, 
that  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  duchess 


y  Momnouth,  afterwards  earl  the  assassination  was  to  have 

of  Peterborough.   O.  been,  and  after  he  had  tecexved 

«  Mr.  Vernon  fiilly  clears  the  this  letter.     But  it  was  unibr^ 

duke  with  n^gard  to  his  going  tunate  that  he  did  «o-  O. 
out  of  town  two  days  before 
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of  Norfolk  ^  that  she  should,  by  Fen  wick's  lady,  en-    1697. 
courage  him  to  persist  in  his  discoveries :  and  that ' 
he  dictated  some  papers  to  the  duchess,  that  should 
be  offered  to  him,  as  an  additional  one ;  in  which 
many  little  stories  were  related,  which  had  been  told 
the  king,  and  might  be  believed  by  him ;  and  by 
these,  the  king  might  have  been  disposed  to  believe 
the  rest  of  Fenwick's  paper :  and  the  whole  ended 
m  some  discoveries  concerning  Smith,  which  would 
naturaBy  occasion  his  letters  to  be  called  for,  and 
then  they  would  probably  have  had  great  effect. 
The  dachess  of  Norfolk  declared,  that  he  had  dic- 
tated all  these  schemes  of  his  to  her,  who  copied 
them,  and  handed  them  to  Fenwick;  and  that  he 
had  left  one  paper  with  her ;  it  was  short,  but  con- 
tained an  abstract  of  the  whole  design,  and  referred 
to  a  larger  one,  which  he  had  only  dictated  to  her. 
The  duchess  said,  she  had  placed  a  gentlewoman, 
who  carried  her  messages  to  Fenwick's  lady,  to  over- 
bear all  that  passed ;  so  that  she  both  had  another 
witness,  to  support  the  truth  of  what  she  related, 
and  a  paper  left  by  him  with  her.     She  said,  that 
Fenwick  would  not  be  guided  by  him ;  and  said,  he 
would  not  meddle 'with  contrived  discoveries:  that 
thereupon  this  lord  was  highly  provoked :  he  said, 
if  Fenwick  would  follow  his  advice,  he  would  cer- 
tainly save  him ;  but  if  he  would  not,  he  would  get 
the  bill  to  pass.   And,  indeed,  when  that  matter  was 
depending,  he  spoke  two  full  hours  in  the  house  of 
lords,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  with  a  peculiar  vehe- 
mence.   Fenwick's  lady,  being  much  provoked  at 
tins,  got  her  nephew,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  to  move  the 
lords,  that  Fenwick  might  be  examined,  concerning 

^  She  was  .niece  to  the  earl  of  Monmouth.  O. 

z  2 
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i^-    any  advices  that  had  been  sent  him  with  rdation  ti 


im 


his  discoveries :  and  upon  this,  Fenwick  told  whA 
his  lady  had  brought  him,  and  thereupon  the  duchess 
of  Norfolk  and  her  confident  were  likewise  interro- 
gated, and  gave  the  account  which  I  have  here  re- 
lated :  in  conclusion,  Smith's  letters  were  read,  and 
he  himself  was  examined.   This  held  the  lords  several 
days ;  for  the  earl  of  Portland,  by  the  king^s  orders, 
produced  all  Smith's  papers :  by  them  it  appealed, 
that  he  was  a  very  insignificant  spy,  who  was  alwa?! 
insisting  in  his  old  strain  of  asking  money,  and  tak- 
ing no  care  to  deserve  it.     The  earl  of  ***  1W^ 
upon  the  accusation  and  evidence  above  mentiond 
sent  to  the  tower  \  and  turned  out  of  all  his  em- 
ployments.    But  the  coiut  had  no  mind  to  have  the 
matter  farther  examined  into ;  for  the  king  spoke  to 
my  self  to  do  all  I  could  to  soften  his  censure,  which 
193  he  afterwards  acknowledged  I  had  done.     I  did  not 
know  what  new  scheme  of  confusion-  might  have 
been  opened  by  him  in  his  own  excuse.     The  house 
of  lords  was  mucfi  set  against  him,  and  seemed  re- 
solved to  go  great  lengths.    To  allay  that  heat,  I 
put  them  in  mind,  that  he  set  the  revolution  first  on 
foot,  and  was  a  great  promoter  of  it,  coming  twice 
over  to  Holland  to  that  end :  I  then  moved,  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  the  tower :  this  was  agreed  to,  and 
he  lay  there  till  the  end  of  the  session,  and  was  re- 
moved from  all  his  places :  but  that  loss,  as  was  be- 
lieved, was  secretly  made  up  to  him,  for  the  court 
was  resolved  not  to  lose  him  quite  ^. 

.  ^  Monmouth^  afterwards  Pe-  having  spoken  undutiful  wortb 

terborough,  who  well  deservefl  of  the  king.     It  was  done  in 

this  censure,  and  was  a  tho-  his  discourse  upon  this  matter 

rough  bad  man.   H.  with  the  duchess  of  Norfolk.  0. 

**  In   this  resolution  of  the  ^  Very  bad  this  in  all  parts 

lords,  mention  is  made  of  his  of  it.     He  deserved  almost  an) 
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FeDwick,  Be&sag  no  hope  w^  left,  prepared  him4 
self  to  die^:  he  desired  the  assistance  of  one  of  thi^ 
dejNivedHinshops^  which  wad  not  easily  granted ;  but 
in  that,  and  in  several  other  matters,  I  did  him  such 
service,  that  he  wrote  tne  a  letter  of  thanks  upod 
it  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  and  died  very 
composed,  in  a  much  better  temper  than  was  to  be 
expected;  fdr  his  life  had  been  very  irre^ar.  At 
the  {dace  of  his  execution,  he  delivered  a  paper  in 
wiiting^  wherein  he  did  not  deny  the  £Eu:ts  that  had 


execution. 


pmuthmenC     I    wonder    any 
noQ  of  honour  could  keep  him 
compukj  after  such  an  attempt. 
Uewasof  tlie  worst  principles 
oC  wf  noD  of  that  or  perhaps 
aaj  1^.  Yet  from  some  glit- 
tenng  k  his  character,  he  had 
some  admirers.  He  was  Pope's 
bero.  0.  (See  the  bishop's  ac- 
count of  Smithes  disclosures^ 
ud  of  the  carl  of  Monmouth's 
tnnsactioDs  with  him  and  sir 
John  Fenwick,    examined    by 
Halpb,  in  his  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  709 
7-7x4.    Little  additional  %ht 
is  thrown  on  this  business  in  the 
Shfewsbory     Correspondence, 
^jT  published  by  Mr.  Coxe. 
See  p.  3.  c.  a.  3.  p.  43 1—468.) 
'  And  petitioned  the  house 
of  lords  to  intercede  with  the 
Idng  for  a  reprieve    for    two 
days,  which   the  house  came 
nwiily  into,   (notwithstanding 
a  strange  confused  story  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  told 
of  a  paper  found  upon  Ken* 
sii^n  road>  though  he  could 
neither  tell  where  it  was,  nor 
what  was  in  it,)    and  order- 
^  the  bishops  of  London  and 
'^aiisburr    to    wait    upon    the 
king  with  their  address ;  -which 
ihe  last  positively  refiised,  and 


said,  their  lordships  might  send 
him  to  the  tower,  but  thev  had 
no  right  to  send  him  to  Ken- 
sington. I  never  saw  so  uni* 
versal  an  indignation  as  this 
raised  in  the  house.  The  earl 
of  Rochester  said,  he  thought 
the  bishop  had  moved  very  well, 
therefore  he  seconded  him  that 
he«hould  be  sent  immediately  to 
the  tower,  for  refusing  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  house ;  but  the 
earl  of  Scarborow,  who  was  the 
lord  of  the  bedchamber  in  wait* 
ing,  sai^,  he  hoped  they  would 
not  insist  upon  doing  a  hardship 
to  the  only  man  in  the  honse 
that  would  think  it  one :  there- 
fore desired  he  might  have  the 
honour  to  attend  the  bishop  of 
London  with  an  address,  that 
he  was  sure  would  be  very  gra- 
ciously received :  which  was  a- 
greed  to,  though  with  the  ut- 
most contempt  for  the  reverend 
prelate.  If  he  received  a  letter 
of  thanks  afterwards,  it  is  a 
great  proof  that  sir  John  died 
a  much  better  Christian  than 
he  had  lived.  D.  King  James*s 
Memoirs  confirm  the  facts 
mentioned  by  Fenwick,  and  add 
many  more  of  a  similar  kind. 
H. 
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been  swcnii  against  him  s,  but  comidamed  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  procedure,  and  left  his  thanks  to  those 
who  had  voted  against  the  bilL  ^  He  owned  his  loy- 
alty to  king  James,  and  to  the  prince  of  Wales  after 
him ;  but  mentioned  the  design  of  assassinating  king 
William  in  terms  full  of  horror.  Tlie  paper  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drawn  by  bishop  White  ^  and 
the  Jacobites  were  much  provoked  with  the  para- 
ph last  mentioned  '•  This  was  the  condusion  of 
tliat.  unacceptable  affair,  in  which  I  had  a  modi 

K  (^>^  direct  contradiction 
to  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
Ralphy  in  his  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  7 15,  p^uces  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  sir  John  Fen- 
wick's  last  speech :  '*  As  for 
**  what  I  am  now  to  die,  I  call 


Va: 


<c 


** 


u 
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**  God  to  witness^  I  went  not 
**  to  that  meeting  in  Leaden- 
'*  halUstreet  with  any  such  in- 
*'  tendon  as  to  invite  king 
James  by  force  to  invade  this 
nation ;  nor  was  I  myself  pro- 
*'  vided  with  either  horse  or 
**  arms,  or  engaged  for  any 
"  number  of  men,  or  gave  par- 
*'  ticular  consent  for  any  such 
invasion,  as  is  most  falsely 

sworn  against  me I  do 

**  also  declare  in  the  presence 
**  of  God,  that  1  knew  nothing 
*'  of  king  James's  coming  to 
*'  Calais,  nor  of  any  invasion 
"  intended  from  thence,  till  it 
**  was  publicly  known.  And 
"  the  only  notion  I  had  that 
"  something  might  be  attempt- 
**  ed,  was  from  the  Toulon  fleet 
**  coming  to  Brest."  He. begs 
also  God  to  pardon  those  who 
with  great  zeal  have  sought  his 
life,  and  brought  the  guilt  of 
his  innocent  blood  upon  this 
nation,  no  treason  being  proved 


upon  him.    In  a  note  imotrf 
in  the  8vo  edition  of  IjUm^ 
Bumet*s  History,  it  is  rqibri, 
that  *'  whether  sir  John  Fen- 
"  Mrickwent  to  the^above-neB- 
**  tioned  meeting  with  an  in- 
"  tendon  to  invite  king  Jsidcs 
*'  or  not,  or  to  invite  him  to 
"  invade  this  nadoa   by  font, 
"  or  only  by  a  few  from  abrotd, 
**  who  might  trust  to  a  gretter 
**  strength  at  home,  yet  here  is 
'*  no  denial  that  he  was  at  tSie 
**  meedng  where  it  was  i^reed 
**  to  invite  king  James  to  iorade 
*'  this  nadon."     It   is  added, 
that  his  words  imply,  "  that  be 
did  give  a  general  consent  to 
an  invasion  by  force.'*) 
^  The  deprived  bishop  ii[  Pe- 
terborough.  O. 

'  (It  is  to  be  hoped,  not  all, 
if  any  of  them.  From  Porter's 
information  given  in  sir  Richsitl 
Blackmore*B  History  of  this 
Conspiracy,  p.  85,  it  appem, 
that  Beviil  Higgona,  so  often 
dted  in  the  preceding  noCe*» 
and  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Higgons,  who  were  both 
deeply  engaged  in  king  James's 
interests,  refused  to  be  con- 
cerned in  any  attempt  apoo 
long  William's  person.) 


« 
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laiger  share  than  might  seem  to  become  a  man  of 
mj  jHTofession  K  But  the  house  of  Lords,  by  severe 
votes,  obliged  all  the  peers  to  be  present,  and  to  give 
their  votes  in  the  matter.  Since  I  was  therefore  con- 
vinced, that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  that  such  a  method  of  proceeding  was 
not  only  lawful,  but  in  some  cases  necessary ;  and 
since,  by  the  search  I  made  into  attainders  and  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  when  I  wrote  the  History  p£ 
tiie  Reformation,  I  had  seen  further  into  those  mat- 
ters,  than  otherwise  I  should  ever  have  dpiie;  I 
tboQght  it  was  incumbent  on  me,  when  mjr  opinion 

determined  me  to  the  severer  side,  to  offer  what  rea-. 

sons  uraured  to  me,  in  justification  of  my  vote.  But 

this  did  not  exempt  me  from  falling  under  a  great 

load  of  censure  upon  this  occasion  K 


1697. 


^  Aidibishop  Tenison  engag- 
ed also  very  baigely  in  the  de- 
bate for  the  bill.  O.  Dukes  of 
Somerset,  Devonshire,  Leeds, 
TOted  against  the  bill.  H. 

^  The  bishop  having  thought 
it  necessary,  (and  indeed  there 
ivas  occasion  enough  for  it,)  in. 
justification  of  his  scandalous 
behaviour  in  sir  John  Fenvnck's 
trial,  to  expatiate  upon  that 
subject  with  more  words  than 
truth,  1  have  inserted  the  pro- 
test entered  in  the  books  of  the 
house  of  lords;  by  which  the 
falsehood  of  most  of  his  asser- 
^Ds  will  appear  under  the 
hands  <tf  those  that  could  not 
be  contradicted^  (for  whenever 
the  fiicts  are  disputed,  the  pro- 
test is  always  expunged  in  that 
house,)  and  it  is  there  to  be 
found  at  this  day  in .  form  fol- 
lowing, kc.  &c.  D.  (Ralph, 
ii)  his  Hist,  of  (England,  vol.  ii. 


•< 
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p.  709,  after  remarking,  that  out 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
nine  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, a  majority  only  of  seven  could 
be  obtained  for  the  bill,  has  in- 
*terted  the  protest  against  it  of 
forty-one  peers,  of  whom  eight 
were  bishops. 

<*  We  whose  names  are  un« 
<*  derwritten,  do  dissent  for  the 

reaspns  following : 

*'  Because  bills  of  attainder 

against  persons  in  prison,  and 
''  who  are  therefore  liable  to  be 
"  tried  by  law,  are  of  dangerous 
"  consequence  to  the  lives  of 
'<  the  subjects ;  and,  as  we  con* 
*'  ceive,  may  tend  to  the  sub- 
*'  version  of  the  laws  of  this 
'*  kingdom. 

'*  Because  the  evidence  of 
**  grand-jurymen,  of  what  was 
"  sworn  against  sir  John  Fen- 
«  wick,  as  also  the  evidence- 
«•  of   petty-jurymen,   of    wJwt« 
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]  Og^.    **  was  swjoni  at  the  trial  of  other 
■  •«  men,  were  admitted  here,  both 

which  are  against  the  rules  of 
law;  besideB  that  they  dis- 
agreed in  their  testimony. 
**  Because  the  information  of 
^<  Goodman,  in  writing,  was  re- 
**  ceived,  which  is  not  by  law 
**  to  be  admitted ;  and  the  pri- 
soner, for  want  of  his  appear- 
ing face  to  ^oe,  as  is  required 
"  by  law,  could  not  have  the 
*'  advantage  of  cross  examining 
"him. 

**  And  it  did  not  appear  by 

any  evidence,  that  sir  John 

Fenwick,  or  any  other  person 

employed  by  him,  had   any 

way  persuaded  Goodman  to 

*^  wiUidraw    himself,    and    it 

would  be  of  very  dangerous 

consequence,  that  any  person 

"  so  accused,  should  be  con- 

"  demned :   for  by  this  means 

*'  a  witness,  who    should    b^ 

^  found  insufficient  to  convict 

a  man,  shall  have  more  power 

to  hurt  him  by  his  absence, 

**  than  he  could  have  had,  if  he 

*'  were  produced  viva  voce  a- 

**  gunst  him. 

"  And  if  Goodman  had  ap- 
'*  peared   against   him,  yet  he 
*'  \Vas  so  infamous  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  and  parti- 
cularly for  the  most  horrid 
blasphemy  which  was  proved 
against  him,  that  no  evidence 
"  from  him  could  or  ought  to 
"  have  any  credit,  especially  in 
'*  the  case  of  blood. 

"  So  that  in  this  case  there 
**  was  but  one  witness,  viz,  Por- 
"  ter ;  and  he,  as  we  conceive, 
"  a  very  doubtful  one. 

'^  Lastly,  because  sir  John 

**  Fenwick  is  so  inconsiderable 

a  roan,  as  to  the  endai^ring 

the  peace  of  the  government. 
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that  there  needa  119  oeeesi^ 

of  proceeding  against  him  s 
this  extraordmary  manner. 
''  Huntingdon^  Thanet,  H. 
"  Dunelm,  R.  Bath  and  Wells, 
"  Craven,  Carlisle,  Nottingham, 
"  H.  London,  GiL  Henfml, 
Willoughby,   Kent,  R.  Fa- 
rers,    Granville,    Fitzwalter, 
Hahfax,  Lindsey,  P.WintoD, 
Arundell,   Lempster,    Hae- 
'  ford,  Carnarvon,  Jonat,  Ex- 
on.  Jefireys,  Northuroberfamif, 
Abingdon,  Huosdoo,  Chn- 
"  dos,    Scarsdale,    Normanlif; 
"  Weymouth,     Tho.     Moer. 
^  Dartmondi,.  Sussex,   Nidb- 
*'  ampton.  Bathe,  Tho.  Ro&& 
**  Bristol,     Leeds,    Rochester, 
"  Leigh,  Willoughby  deBrob.;* 
Seveki  at  least  of  the  eight  bi- 
shops who  signed  this  protest, 
were  of  the  tory  party ;  Mr.  On- 
slow remarks,  at  p.  190,  thst 
some  of  the  whig  bishops  were 
against  the  bill.    But  who  were 
they  ?    Lord  Dartmouth,  in  his 
copy  of  Burnet's  History,  sub- 
joins the  names  of  fifty- two  lords 
to  the  above  protest,  instead  of 
forty-one;   but  eleven  of  the 
number,  to  whom  might  hare 
been  added  Herbert  earl  of  Tor- 
rington,   are   recorded   in  the 
Journals    as   dissentient   onk, 
whilst  forty-one  appear  as  pro- 
testers.  His  lordsiiip  adds,  that 
the   dukes  of   Somerset,    Of- 
mond,  and  Devonshire,  and  the 
earls  of  Pembroke  and  Dorset, 
voted  against  the  bill,  but  did 
not  sign  the  protest.    The  stare 
of  the  case  appears  to  be  this. 
Eight  peers,  besides  the  twelie 
dissentients  and  forty-one  pro- 
testers, voted  on  the  same  side 
of  the  question ;  five  of  them 
are    here  ;  mentioned    by  kntl 
Dartmouth.    They  make'  coge- 
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As  soon  as  the  busmess  of  the  session  of  parlia<^    i^gf. 


lent  was  at  an  end,  the  king  went  beyond  sea ;  the  Aifain  in 
ummer  passed  over  very  quietly  in  England,  for  the  Vq^ 
acobites  were  now  humble  and  silent.  The  French 
rere  resolved  to  have  peace  at  any  rate,  by  the  end 
f  the  year ;  they  therefore  studied  to  push  matters 
s  far  as  possible,  during  this  campaign,  that  they 
night  obtain  the  better  terms,  and  that  their  king 
mght  stilly  ta  outward  appearance,  maintain  a  supe- 
iority  in  the  field,  as  if  nothing  could  stand  before 
bim,  and  from  thence  might  indulge  his  vanity  in 
boasting,  that,  notwithstanding  aU  his  successes,  he 
^aswQIiDg  to  sacrifice  his  own  advantages  to  the 
qidet  ot  Europe.  The  campaign  was  opened  with. 
the  si^  of  Aeth ;  the  place  was  iU  furnished^  and 
the  bad  state  both  of  our  coin  and  credit,  set  the 
king^s  preparations  so  far  back,  that  he  could  not 
come  in  tune  to  relieve  it^.  From  thence  the  French 
were  advancing  towards  Brussels,  on  design  either 

tber  sixty^one,  opposed  to  six-  "  to  shew  the  necessity  of  pass-^ 

|T-eight  coQseDtieDts,   a    ma-  '*  ing  this  bill,  he  drew  the  cast- 

jonty  only  of  seven  in  favour  "  ing  votes  on  his  side ;  and  so 

of  the  wi,  the  whole  number  "  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  ma- 

^  voters  bemg    one   hundred  "  jority  of  seven   voices  only,  - 

^d  twenty-nine.      Chandler,  "  there  being  sixty-eight  for  it, 

^  Ws  Debates  of  the  House  "  and  sixty-one  against  it.") 
of  l^ynJis,  says,  "  that  the  biU  ™  ("  The  joint  army  of  the 

'  received  long  and  violent  de-  '*  confederates  having  continued 

"bates,  the  house  appearing  to  *•  long  enough  at  Iseringhe  to 

I  ^  equaUy  difided  in  their  "  be    convinced,  that  nothing 

'  opiQioDs,  and  even  some  of  "  feitsible  could   be  done  for 

*'  the  best  friends  to  the  present  "  the  relief  of  thel  place,  (Aeth,) 

govenungnt    remained    stiff  "on   the   31st  of  May  broke 

^  ag^Dst  the  extraordinary  pro-  "  up  and  separated  ;  king  Wil- 

feeding:  but  a  court  prelate,'*  "  liam  directing  his  course  to 

|?|^'Biimet,orTenisonarch-  "  Braine-le-Chateau,   and    the 

]f^  of  Caatevbury,)  **  not  "  elector  of  Bavaria  returning 

^  without  occasioning  a  severe  "  to  his  fonner  post  at  Deinse.** 

•»1?*^*^°  on  his    character,  Ralph's  Hist  of  England,  yo\.\. 

^^  wade  a  ipog  spwBh  p.  734,) 
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^^7^    to  take  or  bombard  it.     But  the  king,  by  a  tot 
happ7  diligence  preventing  them,  possessed  himsdl 
of  an  advantageous  camp^  about  three  hours  before 
the  French  could  reach  it ;  by  which  th^  were' 
wholly  incapacitated  to  execute  their  design.    After 
this  there  was  no  more  action  in  Flanders  all  tl 
summer ;  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  m 
tion. 

Buvdona       The  French  were  more  successful  in  Catalonia:' 
l^^'^they  sent  an  army  against  Barcelona,  commaiKM 
by  the  duke  of  Vendome,  and  their  fleet  came  to 
his  assistance :  the  garrison  was  under  the  codudibI 
of  a  prince  of  Hesse,  who  had  served  in  the  kin^s 
army,  and,  upon  changing  his  religion,  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  German  troops  that  were  sent  into 
Spain.     The  viceroy  (whether  by  a  fate  common  to 
all  the  Spaniards,  or  from  a  jealousy  that  the  whole 
honour  would  accrue  to  a  stranger,  if  the  place  should 
hold  out)  so  entirely  neglected  to  do  his  part,  that  he 
was  surprised,  and  his  small  army  was  routed.    The 
town  was  large  and  ill  fortified,  yet  it  held  out  two 
months  after  the  trenches  were  opened:   so  that 
time  was  given  to  the  Spaniards,  sufficient  to  have 
brought  relief  from  the  ftirthest  comer  of  Spain. 
Nothing  had  happened,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  w'ar,  that  did  more  evidently  demonstrate  the 
feebleness  into  which  that  monarchy  was  fallen ;  ibr 
no  relief  was  sent  to  Barcelona,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  capitulate.     By  this  the  French  gained  a 
great   point;  hitherto  the   Spaniards,  who   contri- 
buted the  least  towards  carrying  on  the  war,  were 
the  most  backward  to  all  overtures  of  peace :  they 
had  felt  little  of  the  miseries  of  war,  and  thought 
themselves  out  of  its  reach :  but  now,  France  being 
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master  of  so  important  a  place,  which  cut  off  all    1697* 
their  communication  with  Italy;   thej  became  a&]Q5 
earnest  for  peace,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  averse 
from  it. 

Nor  was  this  all  their  danger:  a  squadron  had^f^nci* 
been  sent,  at  the  same  time,  to  seize  on  the  plate  the  west 
fleet  in  the  West  Indies :  the  king  ordered  a  squa-  "  '*** 
dron,  which  he  had  lying  at  Cadiz,  to  sail  after 
them,  and  assist  the  Spaniards.  The  French,  finding 
that  the  galleons  were  already  got  to  the  Havana, 
where  they  could  not  attack  them,  sailed  to  Cartha- 
gena,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  them.  The 
plate  had  all  been  sent  away  before  they  came  thi- 
ther; but  they  landed  and  pillaged  the  place,  and 
then  gave  it  out  that  they  had  found  many  millions 
there,  which  at  first  seemed  incredible,  and  was  af- 
terwards known  to  be  false :  yet  it  was  confidently 
asserted  at  that  time,  to  cover  the  reproach  of  hav- 
ing miscarried  in  the  attempt,  on  which  they  had 
raised  great  expectations,  and  to  which  many  un- 
dertakers had  been  drawn  in.  Our  squadron  was 
much  superior  to  theirs,  yet  never  engaged  them : 
once  indeed  they  came  up  to  the  French,  and  had 
some  advantage  over  them ;  but  did  not  pursue  it. 
The  French  sailed  to  the  north,  towards  Newfound- 
land, where  we  had  another  squadron  lying,  which  was 
sent  with  some  land  forces  to  recover  Hudson's  bay ; 
these  ships  might  have  fallen  upon  the  French,  imd 
would  probably  have  mastered  them:  but  as  they 
had  no  certain  account  of  their  strength,  so  being 
sent  out  upon  another  service,  they  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  hazard  the  attacking  them :  so  the  French 
got  safe  home,  and  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  at  sea 
was  much  censured:  yet  our  admiralty  declared' 
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1^7-   themselves  satisfied  with   the   account   tibie  omr 
^^'        manders  gave  of  their  proceedings*    But  that  booi  , 
w&s  accused  of  much  partiality ;  on  all  such  oogi» 
sions,  the  unfortunate  must  expect  to  be  Uaiodt 
and,  to  outward  appearance*  there  was  much  mm. 
given,  either  to  censure  the  orders,  or  the  fssi 
of  them.     The  king  owned  he  did  not  und 
those  matters:  and  Russel,  now  made^arl  ^ 
had  both  the  admiralty  and  the  navj  board  n  agni 
dependanoe  on  himself;  so  that  he  was  Q(M(isida»lik  X 
most  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  lord  Jbigh  adaW 
He  was  too  much  in  the  power  of  tlM)se  in  wksahi 
confided,  and  trusted  them  too  far :  and  it  «ai|^ 
neraUy  believed,  that  ther«^  was  much  compdflBi 
as  it  was  certain  there  was  much  faction,  if  ntf 
treachery,  in  the  conduct  of  our  marine*     Our  mis* 
carriages  made  all  people  cry,  that  we  must  hare  a 
peace,  for  we  could  not  manage  the  war  to  any 
purpose ;  since,  notwithstanding  our  great  superi< 
at  sea,  the  Freach  conducted  their  matters  so 
196  better  than  us,  that  we  were  losers,  even  in  that 
ment  where  we  used  to  triumph  most.     Our 
dron,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  did  very  Uttk  servu 
they  only  robbed  and  destroyed  some  of  the  Frei 
colonies;  and  that  sent  to  Hudson's  bay  found 
quite  abandoned  by  the  French ;  so  that  both 
turned  home  inglorious. 
The  king        A  great  change  of  afiairs  happened  this  year  in 
death.       Poland :  their  king,  John  Sobieski,  after  he  had  loof 
outlived  the  fame  he  had  got  by  raising  the  si^  of' 
Vienna,  died  at  last  under  a  general  contempt    He 
was  going  backwards  and  forwards,  as  his  queens 
negotiations  in  the  court  of  France  were  entertained 
or  rejected :  his  government  was  so  feeble  and  ^ 
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jointed  at  liame,  that  all  their  diets  broke  up  upon    \6gf. 
pfreliminaries,  before  they^  could,  according  to  their  "*      ^^ 
forms,  enter  upon  business :  he  was  set  on  heaping 
up  wealth,  which  seemed  necessary  to  give  his  son 
an  interest  in  the  succeeding  election.  And  upon  his  . 
dearth,  a  great  party  appeared  for  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  aversion  to  the  mother:  but  the 
Polish  nobility  resolved  to  make  no  haste  with  their 
election ;  they  plainly  set  the  crown  to  sale,  and  en- 
couraged all  candidates  that  would  bid  for  it :  one 
party  declared  for  the  prince  of  Conti,  of  which  their 
primate,  then  a  cardinal,  was  the  head :  the  emperor 
did  all  he  could  to  support  the  late  king's  son ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  French  party  were  too  strong  for 
him,  he  was  willing  to  join  with  any  other  pre- 
tender. 
The  duke  of  Lorrain,  the  prince  of  Baden,  and  The  elector 

,  of  Saxpoy 

don   Livio  Odeschalchi,   pope   Innocent's  nephew,  chosen  king 
were  all  named ;  but  these  not  being  likely  to  sue-  ^ 
ceed,  a  negotiation  was  secretly  managed  with  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  which  succc^eded  so  well,  that  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  change  his  religion,  to  advance 
his  troops  towards  the  frontier  of  Poland,  to  distri- 
bute eight  millions  of  florins  among  the  Poles,  and 
to  promise  to  confirm  all  their  privileges,  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  undertake  the  siege  of  Caminieck.     He 
consented  to  all  this,  and  declared  himself  a  candi- 
date, a  very  few  days  before  the  election ;  and  so  he 
was  set  up  by  the  imperialists,  in  opposition  to  the 
French  party  :  his  party  became  quickly  so  strong, 
that  though,  upon  the  first  appearance  at  the  elec- 
tion, while  every  one  of  the  competitors  was  tryfaig 
his  strength,  the  French  party  was  the  strongest, 
and  was  so  declared  by  the  cardinal ;  yet  when  the 
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1607.    other  pretenders  saw  that  thej  could  not  carry  tte 
election  for  themselves,  they  united  in  opposition  to 
the  French  interest,  and  gave  over  all  their  voica 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  by  which  his  party  became 
197  much  the  strongest,  so  he  was  proclaimed  the  dected 
king.     The  cardinal  gave  notice  to  the  court  of 
France,  of  what  had  been  done  in  favour  of  the 
prince  of  Conti ;  and  desired  that  he  might  be  salt 
quickly  thither,  well  furnished  with  arms  and  ain- 
munition,  but  chiefly  with  money.    But  the  putr 
for  Saxony  made  more  despatch;  that  elector Itj 
nearer,  and  had  both  his  money  and  troops  rady; 
so  he  took  the  oaths  that  were  required^  and  got  fte 
change  of  his  religion  to  be  attested  by  the  imperial 
court :  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could  with  his  army 
to  Cracow,  and  he  was  soon  after  crowned,  to  tk 
great  joy  of  the  imperial  party,  but  the  unexpresaUe 
trouble  of  all  his  subjects  in  Saxony. 

The  secular  men  there  saw,  that  the  supporting 
this  elective  crown,  would  ruin  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions :  and  those,  who  laid  the  concerns  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion  to  heart,  were  much  more  troubled, 
when  they  saw  that  house,  under  whose  protection 
their  religion  grew  up  at  first,  now  fall  off  to  popery. 
It  is  true,  the  present  family,  ever  since  Maurice's 
time,  had  shewed  very  little  zeal  in  that  cause :  the 
elected  king  had  so  small  a  share  of  religion  in  him- 
self, that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  him :  nor 
was  it  much  apprehended  that  he  would  become  a 
bigot,  or  turn  a  persecutor :  but  such  was  the  ea- 
gerness of  the  popish  clergy  toward  the  suppressing 
what  they  call  heresy,  and  the  perpetual  jealousies, 
with  which  therefore  they  would  possess  the  Poles, 
were  like  to  be  such,  in  case  he  used  no  violence  to- 
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wards  his  Saxon  subjects,  as  possibly  might  have    1^7. 

great  effects  on  him ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if 

they  were  struck  with  a  general  consternation  upon 
his  revolt.  His  electoress,  though  a  very  young 
person,  descended  of  the  house  of  Brandenbourg,  ex- 
pressed so  extraordinary  a  measure  of  zeal  and  piety 
upon  this  occasion,  that  it  contributed  much  to  the 
present  quieting  of  their  fears.  The  new  king  sent 
a  popish  statholder  to  Dresden,  but  so  weak  a  man, 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  much  from 
any  conduct  of  his.  He  also  sent  them  all  the  as- 
surances that  could  be  given  in  words,  that  he 
would  make  no  change  among  them,  nor  has  he  hi- 
therto made  any  steps  towards  it. 

A  very  unusual  accident  happened  at  this  time,  The  car 
that  served  not  a  little  to  his  quiet  establbhment  on  l^^Lod 
the  throne  of  Poland.   The  Czar  was  so  sensible  of  JJ^^f  "*' 
the  defects  of  his  education,  that,  in  order  to  the 
correcting  these,  he  resolved  to  go  a  little  into  the 
world  for  better  information :  he  was  forming  great 
designs  L    he  intended  to  make  a  navigable  canal 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais,  by  which  he 
might  carry  both  materials  and  provisions  for  a 
fleet  to  Azuph  ;  and  when  that  communication  was  198 
opened,  he  apprehended  great  things  might  be  done 
afterwards :  he  therefore  intended  to  see  the  fleets 
of  Holland  and  England,  and  to  make  himself  as 
much  master  of  that  matter,  as  his  genius  could 
rise  up  to.     He  sent  an  embassy  to  Holland,  to  re- 
gulate some  matters  of  commerce,  and  to  see  if  they 
would  assist  him  in  the  war  he  was  designing  against 
the  Turks  :  when  the  ambassadors  were  set  out,  he 
settled  his  affairs  in  such  hands,  as  he  trusted  most 
to,  and  with  a  smaU  retinue  of  two  or  three  servants. 
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lOff;.    he  ^etifeHj  followed  his  ambassadors,  and  quidif 
overtook  them.    He  discovered  himsdf  first  to  tb 
elector  of  Brandenbourg,  who  was  then  in  Prusaa, 
looking  on  the  dispute  that  was  like  to  arise  in  Po- 
land, in  which,  if  a  war  should  follow,  he  miglit  be 
forced  to  have  a  share.    The  Czar  concerned  himself 
much  in  the  matter,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  because  he  feared,  that  if  the  Frendi 
party  should  prevail,  fiance  being  in  an  alliaBce 
with  the  Turk,  a  king  sent  from  thence  would  pro- 
-bably  not  only  make  a  peace  with  the  Tuik,  te 
turn  his  arms  against  himself,  which  would  Under 
all  his  designs  for  a  great  fleet.     The  French  paiU 
was  strongest  in  Lithuania :  therefore  the  Czar  sent 
orders  to  his  generals,  to  bring  a  great  army  to  tbe 
frontier  of  that  dutchy,  to  be  ready  to  break  into 
it,  if  a  war  should  begin  in  Poland :  and  we  were 
told,  that  the  terror  of  this  had  a  great  effect.   From 
Prussia,  the  Czar  went  into  Holland^  and  thence 
came  over  to  England;  therefore  I  will  refer  aD 
that  I  shall  say  concerning  him,  to  the  time  of  Iss 
leaving  England. 
The  prince      A  flcct  was  Ordered  at  Dunkirk,  to  carry  the 
taued  to     prince  of  Conti  to  Poland :  a  squadron  of  ours,  that 
lay  before  that  port,  kept  him  in  for  some  time :  at 
last  he  got  out,  and  sailed  to  Dantzick ;  but  that 
city  had  declared  for  the  new  king,  so  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  land,  with  all  those  that  had  come 
with  him  :  they  only  consented  to  suffer  himself  to 
land,  with  a  small  retinue:  this  he  thou^t  would 
not  become  him ;   so  he  landed  at  Marienbourg, 
where  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  chief  of  his  party: 
they  pressed  him  to  distribute  the  money,  that  he 
had  brought  from  France,  among  them ;  and  pit>- 
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mised  to  return  quickly  to  him  with  a  great  force :    16^7. 
but  he  was  limited  by  his  instructions,  and  would 
see  a  good  force,  before  he  would  part  with  his 
treasure.     The  new  king  sent  some  troops  to  dis- 
perse those  who  were  coming  together  to  serve  him, 
and  these  had  onoe  ahnost  seized  on  the  prince  him- 
self; iMit  he  acted  after  that  with  great  caution, 
and  would  not  trust  the  Poles.    He  saw  no  appear- 
ance of  any  force,  like  to  be  brought  to  him,  equal  199 
to  the  undertaking,  and  fearing  lest,  if  he  stayed 
too  long,  he  should  be  frozen  up  in  the  Baltick,  he 
came  back  to  Dunkirk.   The  cardinal  stood  out  still : 
the  court  of  Rome  rejoiced  at  the  pretended  con-^ 
v»9on  of  the  new  king,  and  owned  him ;  but  he 
quicUy  saw  such  a  scene  of  difficulties,  that  he  had 
reason  to  repent  his  embarking  himself  in  such  a 
dangerous  undertaking.     This  may  prove  of  such 
importance,  both  to  the  political  and  religious  con- 
cerns of  Europe,  that  I  thought  it  deserved  that  a 
particular  mention  should  be  made  of  it,  though  it 
lies  at'  a  great  distance  from  us :  it  had  some  in-  .  * 
fluence  in  disposing  the  French  now  to  be  more 
earnest  for  a  peace ;  for  if  they  had  got  a  king  of 
Poland  in  their  dependance,  that  would  have  given 
them  a  great  interest  in  the  northern  parts,  with  an 
easier  access,  both  to  assist  the  Turk  and  the  male- 
contents  in  Hungary. 

The  negotiation  for  a  peace  was  held  at  Ryswick,  '^•'*  *^ 
a  house  of  the  king's,  between  the  Hague  and  Delft. 
The  chief  of  our  plenipotentiaries  was  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  a  man  of  eminent  virtue,  and  of  great 
and  profound  learning,  particularly  in  the  mathe- 
matics :  this  niade  him  a  little  too  speculative  and 
abstracted  in  his  notions  :  he  had  great  application, 
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1^7*  but  he  lived  a  littk  too  mudi  out  of  the  woiH 
'  though  in  a  public  station ;  a  little  more  practin 
among  men  would  give  him  the  last  fimshing: 
there  was  somewhat  in  his  person  and  manner  tiiat 
created  him  an  universal  respect ;  for  we  had  no 
man  among  us  whom  aH  sides  loved  and  honoured 
so  much  as  they  did  him"* .  There  were  two  othen 
jomed  with  him  in  that  embassfjr  °. 


^  The  forms  of  the  uego^ 
tiadon  were  chiefly  managed 
by  sir  J.  Wflliamsoa ;  the  k- 
cmt  intrusted  to  the  earl  of 
Portland,  though  no  plenipo- 
tendary.  The  article  whereby 
France  encages  not  to  disturb 
king  William^  was  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Boufflers  at  a  con- 
ference with  the  earl  of  Fort- 
landy  who  would  willingly  have 
obtained  a  promise  from  the 
French  court,  not  to  suffer  king 
James  to  remain  at  St.  Grer- 
mains,  but  it  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted. It  was  also  one  of  the 
points  of  his  embassy ;  but  the 
French  ministers  would  never 
talk  upon  the  subject.  Madam 
Maintenon  would  never  see 
lord  Portland;  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  bad  sign  of 
the  French  intention  towards 
king  William  and  his  govern- 
ment. She  was  a  bigot,  having 
been  a  coquette.    H. 

"  Except  as  to  his  virtue  and 
learning,  he  did  not  keep  up  a 
great  character  afiterweunds,  and 
even  at  this  time^  and  in  this 
transaction^  they  who  were 
near  him  did  not  think  very 
highly  of  him;  he  had  such 
strange  particidarities,  and 
which  grew  so  much  upon  him, 
that  he  became  longa  subject  of 


jest   and  laughter:    yet  witi 
some  decree  of  respect  aivm 
paid  to  him:  hehadnoeneDiSi 
He  made  and  left  behind  ia 
the  largest  collection  of  uA 
coins,  statues,  busts,  picoso, 
&c.  that  has  been  made  Id  tin 
country  by  any  one  penoo; 
since  that  of  the  famous  esri  of 
Arundel,  whom   he  seem  to 
have  emulated  in  this  respect, 
and  was  not  very  unlike  him  in 
some  others.  Hewuattiut 
expense  in  his  cdleotiog  these 
curiosities,  and   notwidbstaDd- 
ing  that,  died  very  rich,  beconn 
jng  so  by  management,  snd  tlie 
profits  of  the  several  employ- 
ments he  had  been  in.    He  bd 
gone  through  most  of  the  giot 
offices  of  the  kingdom,  but  ne- 
ver as  a  minister,  and  some  of 
them  he  had  only,  till  they 
could  otherwise  be  disposed  d, 
which  produced  a  jest  from  tbe 
duke    of  Bucks,    then  mui 
spoken  of,  but  not  quite  so  de- 
cent to  tell  here.  The  tnithis, 
his  character  for  probi^wvv 
high,  and  the  esteem  of  \iam, 
on  other  accounts  also  in  these 
dmes,  so  general,  that  hia  ac- 
ceptance of  employments  was 
a  credit  to  the  govemmeot; 
and  his  own  indifference  as  to 
them  made  him  the  moie  easily 
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The  Idaag  of  Sweden  was  received  as  mediator,    i^« 
but  he  died  before  any  progress  was  made  in  the  The  king  or 
treaty :  his  son,  who  sucoeeded  him  in  his  throne,  d^[^  Hit 
was  also  received  to  succeed  him  in  the  mediation.  "?'>  >'  "^ 

diator  Kt 

The  fiither  was  a  rough  and  boisterous  man;  het>>«t»^ 
loved  fatigue,  and  was  free  from  vice ;  he  reduced^    ^ 
his  kingdom  to  a  military  state,  and  was  ever  going 
round  it,  to  see  how  his  troops  were  ordered,  and 
his  discipKne  observed :  he  looked  narrowly  into  the 
whole  administration ;  he  had  quite  altered  the  con- 
stitution of  Ms  kingdom  ;  it  was  formerly  changed 
from  being  an  elective,  to  be  a  hereditary  kingdom ; 
7et  tin  his  time  it  had  continued  to  be  rather  an 
uutocracy  than  a  monarchy ;  but  he  got  the  power 
of  the  senators  to  be  quite  taken  away,  so  that  it 
was  left  free  to  him,  to  make  use  of  such  counsel- 
lors  as  he  should  choose :  the  senators  had  enriched 
thafiselves,  and  oppressed  the  people ;  they  had  de- 
Toured  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  in  two  reigns, 
in  whidi  the  sovereign  was  long  in  a  state  of  in- 200 
fsncjf  both  in  queen  Christina's  and  in  this  king's 
time,  the  senators  had  taken  care  of  themselves,  and 
had  stripped  the  crovm.    So  the  king  moved  tor  a 
general  resumption ;  and  this  he  obtained  easily  of 
the  states :  who,  as  they  envied  the  wealth  of  the 
senators,  so  they  hoped  that,  by  making  the  king 
rich,  the  people  would  be  less  charged  with  taxes. 
This  was  not  all ;  he  got  likewise  an  act  of  revision, 
by  which  those  who  had  grants  were  to  account  for 

to  be  removed  from  them.   He  ministers  or  parUes ;  and  in  that 

^^  very  firm  to  the  govern-  he  preserved  the  dignity  of  his 

n^nt  and  constitution,  but  had  rank.     O. 
°o  particular    attaditnent    to 
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1G97.   the  mean  profits,  and  this  was  applied  even  to  thov 
who  had  grants  upon  valuable  considerations;  61 
when  it  appeared  that  the  valuable  consideratian 
was  satisfied,  they  were  to  account  for  all  they  had 
received  over  and  above  that,  and  to  repay  this, 
with  the  interest  of  the  money,  at  twelve  per  cent, 
for  all  the  years  they  had  enjoyed  it.     This  brought 
a  great  debt  on  all  the  senators  and  other  families 
of  the  kingdom ;  it  did  utterly  ruin  them,  and  left 
them  at  mercy :  and  when  the  king  took  from  them 
all  they  had,  he  kept  them  still  in  a  dependance  ujwd 
him,  giving  them  employments  in  the  army  orwi' 
litia  that  he  set  up. 

After  that,  he  procured  of  the  states  of  his  king- 
dom an  absolute  authority  to  govern  them  as  k 
thought  fit,  and  according  to  law ;  but .  even  this 
limitation  seemed  uneasy^  and  their  slavery  was 
finished  by  another  act,  which  he  obtained,  that  he 
should  not  be  obliged  to  govern  by  law,  but  by  his 
mere  will  and  pleasure :  so  successful  was  he,  in  the 
sp^ce  of  five  years,  to  ruin  all  the  families  in  bis  - 
kingdom,  and  to  destroy  their  laws  and  liberties, 
and  that  by  their  own  consent.  He  died  when  his 
son  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  and  (who)  gave  great 
hopes  of  being  an  active,  warlike,  and  indefatigabk 
prince,  which  his  reign  ever  since  has  demonstrated  < 
to  the  world. 

The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  mediation  at 
Ryswick,  where  the  treaty  went  on  but  slowly,  tiH 
Harlay,  the  first  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries, 
came  to  the  Hague,  who,  as  was  believed,  had  the 
secret.  He  shewed  a  fairer  inclination  than  had 
appeared  in  the  others,  to  treat  firankly  and  honour- 
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Bbfy;  and  to  dear  all  the  difficulties  that  had  been    1697. 


started  before :  but  while  they  were  negotiating,  by 
exchanging  papers,  which  was  a  slow  method,  sub- 
ject to  much  delay,  and  too  many  exceptions  and 
evasions,  the  marshal  Bouflers  desired  a  conference 
with  the  earl  of  Portland  %  and  by  the  order  of  their 
masters,  they  met  four  times,  and  were  long  alone : 
that  lord  told  me  himself,  that  the  subject  of  those 
conferences  was  concerning  king  James :  the  king 
desired  to  know,  how  the  king  of  France  intended  201 
to  dispose  of  him,  and  how  he  could  own  him,  and 
yet  support  the  other :  the  king  of  France  would 
not  renounce  the  protecting  him,  by  any  article  of 
the  treaty :  but  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that 
tbe  khig  of  France  should  give  him  no  assistance, 
nor  give  the  king  any  disturbance  on  his  siccount : 
and  that  he  should  retire  from  the  court  of  France, 
either  to  Avignon  or  to  Italy :  on  the  other  hand, 
his  queen  should  have  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which  was  her  jointure,  settled  after  his  death,  and 
that  it  should  now  be  paid  her,  he  being  reckoned 
as  dead  to  the  nation ;  and  in  this,  the  king  very 
rea<%  acquiesced :  these  meetings  made  the  treaty 
go  on  with  more  despatch,  this  tender  point  being 
once  settled  K 

^  (Ralph  gives  good  reasons  having   been    since    published 

for  believing*  that  the  earl  of  may  be   consulted,  at  p.  574. 

Portland  proposed  the  confe-  vol.  ii.  it  has  been  maintained^ 

rence ;  and  states,  that  they  had  that    William     consented     at 

five  meetings  instead  of  four,  this  time,  on  condition  of  the 

mentioning  the  days  on  which  recognition  by  France  of  his 

they  took  place.     See  his  Hist,  title  to  the  crown    of   Eng* 

of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  735.)  land,  to  have  the  young  son  of 

P  (On  the  authority  of  Mac-  James  succeed  him  ;  and  that 

pherBon*s  extracts  from  the  Lfife  the  proposal  was  rejected  by 

of  king  James  II.  which  work  his  mher.     But  the  truth  of 
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1^.  A  new  difficulty  (arose  with  lelatkm  to  tlie  en* 
The  peace  pi^  t  the  French  offered  Brizack  imd  Fribovi^,  a 
^  SJf *  an  equivalent  for  Stnoboui^ ;  the  court  of  ViemB 
^r^^  consented  to  this,  but  the  empire  refused  it :  these 
places  belonged  to  the  emperor's  hereditary  domt- 
nions,  whereas  Strasbourg  vras  a  free  city,  as  wefl  as 
a  protestant  town ;  so  the  emperor  was  soon  faroii^ 
to  accept  of  the  eitchax^e.  All  other  nuittefs  were 
concerted :  Spain  was  now  as  impatient  of  dehjs  aa 
France :  England  and  the  States  had  no  other  est- 
eem in  the  treaty,  but  to  secure  their  allies,  and  to 
settle  a  barria-  in  the  Netheiland^;  so  in  Septedbet 
ttie  treaty  was  signed  by  aU#  accept  the  GemuQ 
princes :  but  a  set  time  was  prefixed  for  tfaem  to 
come  into  it.  The  duke  of  Saroy  was  comprdbeBded 
within  it ;  dnd  the  princes  of  the  empire^  finding 
they  could  stni^gie  tio  longer,  did  at  last  eotn^t  to 
it  A  new  piec6  of  treachery,  against  the  protestant 
religion,  broke  out  in  the  condusioD  of  bM:  tlie 
French  declared,  that  that  part  of  the  Palfltmate 
trhich  was  stipulated  to  be  restored  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was,  by  vhi»e  of  that  ^Irtide,  was  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  state,  with  illation  to  reHgicn,  m 
which  it  was  at  tlutt  iukie :  by  this,  several  churches 
were  to  be  condemned,  that  otherwise,  aoodfding  to 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  in  particular  of  those 
dominions,  were  to  be  I'estored  to  the  protestants : 
the  elector  palatine  accepted  of  the  condition  veiy 
willingly,  being  bigoted  to  a  high  degree :  but  some 
of  the  princes,  the  king  of  Sweden  in  particular,  as 

thki  account  is  apposed  with     iidcal  Traasactions^  c.  17.  p* 
at  least  plausible  iwgaments  by     441 — 451.) 
Somerville  in  his  History  of  Po^. 
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duke  of  DeuxpoDts,  refosed  to subpait  to  it:  but  this    1697. 
had  been  secretly  concerted,  amoi^  the  whole  popish 
parly,  who  are  always  firm  to  the  interests  of  their 
rdigioii,  and  zealous  for  them ;  whereas  the  protest- 
ant  courts  are  too  ready  to  sacrifice  the  common  in* 
teresl  of  their  religion  to  their  own  private  advaii^ 
tage.     The  king  was  troubled  at  this  treacherous 
motiim,  but  he  saw  no  inclinatian  in  any  of  the  aU  202 
lies  to  <4^)0se  it  with  the  zeal  with  which  it  was 
piessed  on  the  other  hand:  the  importance  of  the 
tfai]^  sixteen  churches  being  only  condemned  by  it, 
8s  the  earl  of  Pembroke  told  me,  was  not  such  aa  to 
dewrre  he  should  Tenture  a  rupture  upon  it :  and  it 
Wtt  diougfat,  the  elector  palatine  might,  on  other 
aoooonlB,  be  so  obnoxious  to  the  protestants,  and 
m^^  need  their  assistance  and  protection  so  much, 
that  he  would  be  obliged  afterwards  to  vestcxe  these 
churches,  thus  wrested  from  them.:  so  the  king  coo- 
tented  himself  witii  ordering  his  plenipotentiaries  to 
protest  i^^ainst  this,  which  they  did  in  a  formal  act 
that  they  passed. 
The  IdBg  by  this  peace  conchided  the  great  design,  ReBe^on.         . 

of  pttttii^  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Frendi  arms,  ^aceT  ^ 

which  be  had  constantly  pursued  from  his  first  ap^ 
peannee  on  the  stage  in  the  year  167B.  There  was 
not  one  of  Ite  aS|es  who  comjdained  that  he  had 
been  foi^got  by  lum,  or  wronged  in  the  treaty :  nor 
had  the  desire  of  having  his  title  universally  ac- 
knowle<i^ped,  raised  any  impatience  in  him,  or  made 
him  run  into  this  peace  with  any  indecent  haste. 
The  terms  of  it  were  still  too  much  to  the  advantage 
of  France ;  but  the  length  and  charge  of  the  war 
had  so  exhausted  the  allies,  that  the  king  saw  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  best  conditions  that  could 

A  a4 
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1^7*    begot:  it  is  true,  France  was  more  harassed  by  the 


war,  yet  the  arbitrary  frame  of  that  govemmeflt 
made  their  king  the  master  of  the  whole  wealth  of 
his  people ;  and  the  war  was  managed  on  both  sides, 
between  them  and  us,  with  this  visible  difference, 
that  every  man  who  dealt  with  the  French  king  was 
ruined  by  it ;  whereas,  among  us,  every  man  grew 
rich  by  his  dealings  with  the  king :  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  see  how  this  could  be  either  prevented  or 
punished.    The  regard  that  is  shewn  to  the  mem- 
bers of  pariiament  among  us,  makes  that  few  abws 
can  be  inquired  into  or  discovered;  and  the  king 
found  his  reign  grow  so  unacceptable  to  his  peopk, 
by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  that  he  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  a  peace.     The  States  were  under 
the  same  pressure ;  they  were  heavier  charged*  and 
suffered  more  by  the  war  than  the  English*    The 
French  got  indeed  nothing  by  a  war  which  they 
had  most  perfidiously  begun;  they  were  forced  to 
return  to  the  peace  of  Nimeguen ;  Pignerol  and  Bri- 
zack^  which  cardinal  Richlieu  had  considered  as  the 
I    keys  of  Italy  and  Germany,  were  now  parted  with ; 
I     and  all  that  base  practice,  of.  claiming  so  much, 
'     under  the  head  of  reunions  and  dependencies,  was 
abandoned :  the  duchy  of  Lorrain  was  also  entirely 
20S  restored  ^ :  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  king  of 

4  ("  Lorrain  was  not  entirely  *'  considered  as  a  member  of 

restored :  Fnuce,  on  the  con-  **  the  Germanic  body :  Pign^ 

trary,  could  never  be  induced  *'  rol,  tbe  key  of  Italy,  was  not 

to  part  with  the  reserves  she  **  restored  to  Savoy  id  virtue 

had  established  by  the  peace  **  of  this  treaty,  as  the  bishop 

of  Nimq;uen  :   it  was  also  "  has  unfiurly insinuated :  Stras- 

**  restored    in    a    defenceless  **  buigh  opened  as  wide  an  en- 

*'  state.:  it  was  to  remwn  for  "  trance  into  the  empire  asBri- 

'*  ever  invested  with  the  domi-  **  sac ;  and  an  author,  who  wis 

**  nions  of  France,  and  conse-  **  a  perpetual  advocate  for  king 

**  quently  could  no   more  be  **  WilUam,  dedaiesy  *  that  to 


<« 
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France  intended  to  live  out  the  refit  of  his  days  in  i^7« 
quiet;  for  his  parting  with  Barcelona  made  all  peo- 
pie  conclude  that  he  did  not  intend  to  prosecute  the 
Dauphin's  pretensions  upon  the  crown  of  Spain, 
after  that  king's  death,  by  a  new  war ;  and  that  he 
would  only  try  how  to  manage  it  by  n^otiation. 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  this  treaty  Tf  as,  that 

no  advantages  were  got  by  it  in  fitvour  of  the  pro- 

testants  in  France;  the  French  refiigees  made  aU 

possible  applications  to  the  king,  and  to  the  other 

protestant  allies ;  but  as  they  were  no  part  of  the 

cause  of  the  war,  so  it  did  not  appear  that  the  allies 

could  do  more  for  them,  than  to  recommend  them, 

in  the  warmest  manner,  to  the  king  of  France ' ;  but 

he  was  so  far  engaged  in  a  course  of  superstition 

and  cruelty,  that  their  condition  became  worse  by 

the  peace ;  the  court  was  more  at  leisure  to  look 

after  them*  and  to  persecute  them,  than  they  thought 

fit  to  do   during  the  war.     The  military  men  in 

France  did  generally  complain  of  the  peace,  as  di»< 

honourabhe  and  base ;  the  Jacobites  among  us  wese 

the  more  confounded  at  the  news  of  it,  because  the 


«« 


"  leave  Strasburgh  in  the  hands 

"  of  France,  was  tacitly  to  yield 

"  her  all  that  belongs  to  the 

empire    beyond    the  Rhine, 

"  from  Sundgaw  to  the  Pialati- 

"  nate.*    The  ten  cities  in  Al- 

**  sace,  together  with  their  de- 

**  pendencies,  were  never  held  in 

"  sovereignty  by  France  before : 

"  that  all  that  base  practice  on 

**  the    head   of   reunions   was 

*'  not  abandoned,  appears  by 

"  the  reserve  made  by  the  most 

**  Christian  king  in  Flanders, 

"  of  eighty-two  towns  and  vil- 

**  lages,tosaynomore.'*  Ralph's 


Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  762.) 
'  (Ralph  relates,  that  a  re- 
monstnmce  in  thar  &vour  was 
delivered  by  the  earl  of  Pem* 
broke  in  the  name  of  the  pro- 
testant allies  in  general,  on  the 
19th  of  September,  which  was 
but  the  day  before  the  peace 
was  signed ;  that  consequently, 
as  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  it 
was  delivered  only  to  amuse  the 
parties  concerned  in  it,  without 
any  serious  purpose  in  their  fa- 
vour. Ralph's  Hisi,  of  England^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  753.)     . 
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1697.    court  of  France  did,  to  tlie  last  miiHit^  aMnrekng 


James,  that  they  would  never  abandon  his  interests: 
and  his  queen  sent*  over  assurances  to  thar  partj 
here,  that  England  would  be  left  out  of  the  trettr, 
and  put  to  maintain  the  war  alone :  of  which  they 
were  so  confident,  that  they  entered  into  deep  vagen 
upon  it;  a  practice  little  known  among  us  befiKc 
the  war,  but  it  was  carried  on,  in  the  in-ogress  of  it 
to  a  very  extravf^nt  degree ;  so  that  thejr  were 
mined  in  their  fortunes,  as  welT  as  sunk  in  thdr  ex- 
pectations, by  the  peace ;  upon  which,  it  was  sdi 
king  James's  queen  made  a  bold  repartee  to  the 
French  king,  when  he  told  her  the  peace  was  liffA- 
she  said,  she  wished  it  might  be  such  as  shoidd  rase 
his  glory,  as  much  as  it  might  settle  his  repose'. 

But  while  the  peace  was  concluded  in  these  parts, 

the  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  Turk  went 

on  in  Hungary :  the  imperial  army  was  commanded 

by  prince  Eugene,  a  brother  of  the  count  of  Soissons, 

who,  apprehending  that  he  was  not  like  to  be  so 

much  considered,  as  he  thought  he  might  deserve  io 

France,  went  and  served  the  emperor,  and  grew  upi 

in  a  few  years,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 

the  age.   f]*^ 

The  Turk's      The  grand  signior  came  to  command  his  armies 

HlTngvy    in  person,  and  lay  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the 

""*****•      Theisse,  having  laid  a  bridge  over  the  river:  prfa^ 

Eugene  marched  up  to  him,  and  attacked  his  camp 

•The  wont  part  of  the  treatj  agreeably  to  file  original  pbo 

waa^  that    no    measures  were  of    the    first    grand   alliance. 

taken  by  it,  rither  by  private  Through  tliis  defect  the  treit) 

agreement  amongst  the  allies,  of  Ryswick  rather  deserves  the 

or  in  concert  with  Lewis  the  name  of  a  truce  thso  a  peact 

XlVth,  for  settling  the  sueces-  H. 
'   sbn  to  the  SfMuish  monarchy, 
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ea  the  west  side  of  the  river^  and  after  a  short  dia^    i<3^* 


pute,  he  broke  in,  and  was  master  of  the  camp,  and  ^q^ 
forced  all  who  Iaj  on  that  side  over  the  river  r  in 
this  action  many  were  killed  and  drowned;  he  fol- 
lowed them  cross  the  Theisse,  and  gave  them  a  total 
defeat:  most  of  their  janizaries  were  cut  off,  and 
the  prince  became  master  of  all  their  artillery  and 
magazines :    the    grand    signior   himself  narrowly 
escaped,  with  a  body  of  horse^  to  Belgrade ;  this  was 
a  complete  victory,  and  was  the  greatest  blow  the 
Turks  had  received  in  the  whole  war.    At  the  same 
time,  the  czar  was  very  successM  on  his  side  against 
the  Tartarians.     The  Venetians  did  little  on  their 
part,  and  the  confusions  in  Poland  made  that  repub* 
lie  but  a  feeble  aUy :  so  that  the  weight  of  the  war 
lay  whoUy^  on  the  emperor*    But  though  he»  bdng 
now  delivered  firom  the  war  with  France,  was  more 
at  leisure  to  prosecute  thb,  yet  his  revalue  was  so 
exhausted,  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer  a  treaty  to 
be  carried  on,  by  the  mediation  of  England  and 
Holland ;  and  the  French,  being  now  no  longer  con- 
cerned to  engage  the  port  to  carry  on  the  war,  the 
grand  signior,  fearing  a  revolution  upon  his  ill  suc- 
cess, was  very  g^d  to  hearken  to  a  treaty,  whtdiL 
was  carried  on  all  this  winter,  and  was  finished  the 
next  year  at  Carlowitz,  firom  which  place  it  takes 
its  name. 

I  By  it,  both  parties  were  to  keq>  that  of  which  The  pace 
I  they  were  then  possessed ;  and  so  this  long  war  of  wiu.  ^ 
Hungary,  which  had  brought  both  sides  by  turns 
very  near  the  last  extremities,  was  conduded  by  the 
direction  and  mediation  of  the  king  of  England : 
upon  which  I  will  add  a  curious  observation,  that 
though  it  may  seqm  to  be  out  of  the  laws  of  history, 
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1697.   7^  considering  my  profession^  will,  I  h<^)e,  be  iir- 


given. 

The  dunr       Dj-^  Lloyd,  the  present  most  learned  bishop  i 
Turidsh     Worcester,  who  has  now,  for  above  twenty  years, 
been  studying  the  revelations  with  an  amazing  dili- 
gence and  exactness,  had  long  before  this  year  said, 
the  peace,  between  the  Turks  and  the  papal  Christ- 
ians, was  certainly  to  be  made  in  the  year  1698, 
which  he  made  out  thus :  the  four  angels,  mentioned 
in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  thai 
were  bound  in  the  river  Euphrates,  which  be  ex- 
pounds to  be  the  captains  of  the  Turkish  forces,  tiat 
till  then  were  subject  to  the  sultan  at  Babylon,  mrc 
to  be  loosed,  or  freed  from  that  yoke,  and  to  set  up 
for  themselves :  and  these  were  prepared  to  slay  the 
third  part  of  men,  for  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  and 
a  year :  he  reckons  the  year,  in  St.  John,  is.  the  Ju- 
lian year  of  865  days,  that  is,  in  the  prophetic  style, 
each  day  a  year ;  a  month  is  SO  of  these  dajrs ;  and 
205 a  day  makes  one;  which  added  to  the  former  num- 
ber makes  S96.     Now  he  proves  from  historians, 
that  Ottoman   came,  and  began  his  oonqaests  at 
Prousse,  in  the  year  1S02,  to  which  the  former  num- 
ber, in  which  they  were  to  slay  the  third  part  d 
men,  being  added,  it  must  end  in  the  year  1698  ^ 
and  though  the  historians  do  not  mark  the  hour,  or 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  day  or  year,  which  is  a 
month,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  the 
Turks  were  to  make ;  yet  he  is  confident,  if  that  b 
ever  known,  that  the  prophecy  will  be  found,  even 
in  that,  to  be  punctually  accomplished.     After  this, 
he  thinks  their  time  of  hurting  the  papal  Christiam 
is  at  an  end ;  they  may  indeed  still  do  mischief  to 
the  Muscovites,  or  persecute  their  own  Christian 
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subjects,  but  they  can  do  no  hurt  to  the  papalms ;  1697. 
and  he  is  so  positive  in  this,  that  he  consents  that 
all  his  scheme  should  be  laid  aside,  if  the  Turk  en- 
gages in  a  new  war  with  them  ^ ;  and  I  must  confess, 
that  their  reiiising  now,  in  a  course  of  three  years, 
to  take  any  advantage  from  the  troubles  in  Hun- 
gary, to  be^n  the  war  again,  though  we  know  they 
have  been  much  solicited  to  it,*  gives  for  the  present 
a  confirmation  to  this  learned  prelate's  exposition  of 
that  part  of  the  prophecy. 
The  king  came  over  to  England  about  the  middle  The  Ung 

cune  bsck 

of  November ;  and  was  received  by  the  city  of  Lon-  to  EngUnd. 
don,  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  with  all  the  magnificence 
that  he  would  admit  ^* ;  some  progress  was  made  in 
preparing  triumphal  arches,  but  he  put  a  stop  to  it ; 
he  seemed,  by  a  natural  modesty,  to  have  contracted 
an  antipathy  to  all  vain  shows ;  which  was  much  in- 
creased in  him,  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  gross 
excesses  of  flattery,  to  which  the  French  have  run, 
beyond  the  examples  of  former  ages,  in  honour  of 
their  king ;  who  having  shewed  too  great  a  pleasure 
in  these,  they  have  been  so  far  pursued,  that  the  wit 
of  that  nation  has  been  for  some  years  chiefly  em- 
ployed on  these ;  for  they  saw  that  men's  fortunes 
were  more  certainly  advanced  by  a  new  and  lively 
invention  in  that  way,  than  by  any  service  or  merit 
whatsoever.     This,  in  which  that  king  has  seemed 
to  be  too  much  pleased,  rendering  him  contemptible 
to  better  judges,  gave  the  king  such  an  aversion  to 
every  thing  that  looked  that  way,  that  he  scarce 

^  (Whoever  recollects  the  vie-  will  be  inclined  to  accept  the 

tories  gained  by  the  imperial  bishop^s  offer.) 
general  prince  Eugene  over  the         °  1  remember  it  very  well^ 

Turks  so  late  as  the  year  1717*  being  carried  to  see  it  O. 
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i^«   bore  even  with  things  that  west  decent  aai  p^ 


per«. 
Consult*.       The  king  ordered  man j  of  his  troops  to  be  fr 
a  su^di^^  bended  soon  after  the  peace ;  but  a  stop  was  put  (i 
*™y-        that,  because  the  French  were  very  slow  in  evacoi^, 
ing  the  pkces  that  were  to  be  restored  by  the  trealj^ 
and  were  not  beginning  to  reduce  their  troops: 
though  the  king  dechured  what  he  intended  to  div 
yet  he  made  no  haste  to  execute  it,  till  it  should  ap- 
206  pear  how  the  French  intended  to  govern  themaeba  -i 
The  king  thought  it  was  d[)solutely  uecesuiyio 
keep  up  a  considerable  land  force;  he   ksertk 
French  would  still  maintain  great  armies,  an&te 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  would  oertainljte 
assisted  by  them,  if  England  should  fall  into  a  fedik 
and  defenceless  condition ;  the  king  of  ^pein  wv 
also  in  such  an  uncertain  state  of  health,  so  veik 
and  so  exhausted,  that  it  seemed  necessary  thit 
England  should  be  in  a  condition  to  bar  Frances 
invading  that  empire,  and  to  maintain  the  rights  d 
the  house  of  Austria.     But  though  he  eiqdained 
himself  thus  in  general  to  his  ministers,  yet  he  would 
not  descend  to  particulars,  to  tell  how  many  be 
thought  necessary ;  so  that  th^  had  not  autiu^ 
to  declare  what  was  the  lowest  number  the  kii^  in- 
sisted on. 
The  mitter      Papers  were  writ  on  both  sides,  for  and  i^ainst  i 
both  tidtt.  standing  force ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  pretended, 
tiiat  a  standing  army  was  incompatible  with  public 

*  Secretary  Trumbull  resigned  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
about  this  time,  in  disgust  with  bury,  was  his  succesaor,  by  the 
the  lords  of  the  regency,  who  recommendation  of  loid  Son- 
he  said  had  used  him  more  like  derland,  and  much  against  lui 
a  footman  than  a  secretary,  own  inclination.  H. 
Mr.  Vernon,  who  was  under- 
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'Aierty,  luid  aoooixtiiig  to  the  Samples  of  former  tOgf. 
imeSy  tbe  one  most  swaUow  up  the  other:  it  was 
troposed,  tiiat  the  militia  might  be  better  modelled 
ind  motre  traiiied,  whidi,  with  a  good  naval  force,, 
ome  thought,  would  be  an  effectual  security  against 
breign  invasioiis,  as  well  as  it  would  maintain  our 
aws  and  liberties  at  home.  On  the  other  side,  it 
Rras  urged,  that  since  all  our  neighbours  were  armed, 
and  the  most  fonmdalde  of  them  all  kept  np  sudi  a 
lodghtj  force,  nothing  could  give  us  a  real  security, 
but  a  good  body  of  regulated  troops ;  nothing  could 
be  made  of  the  miUtia,  chiefly  of  the  horse,  but  at  a 
vast  duirge ;  and  if  it  was  well  regulated,  and  well 
commsnded,  it  would  prove  a  mighty  army;  but 
this  of  Ihe  militia  was  only  talked  of,  to  put  by  the 
other;  £>r  no  jHvject  was  ever  proposed  to  render  it 
more  useful ;  a  force  at  sea  might  be  so  shattered, 
while  the  teemy  kept  within  their  ports,  (as  it  act- 
ually happened  at  the  revolution,)  that  this  strength 
might  <x>me  to  be  useless,  when  we  should  need  it 
most ;  so  that  without  a  considerable  land  force,  it 
seemed  the  nation  would  be  too  much  exposed. 
The  ipp^ord  standing  army  had  an  odious  sound  in 
En^ish  ears;  so  the  popularity  lay  on  the  other 
side ;  and  the  kingi's  ministers  suffered  generally  in 
the  good  characters  they  had  hitherto  maintained, 
becaufle  they  studied  to  stop  the  tide  that  run  so 
strong  the  other  way  y. 

y  The  whigs  in  the  house  of  persuade  the  firienda  of  the  go* 

coEnroons  were  much  divided  vemment  to  agree  to  a  reaaoo- 

aboot  thb  point  of  the  army,  able  number;  and  the  members 

The  king  came  over  from  Hoi*  having  been  some  days  in  town 

land  about  a  £bw  days  before  idle,  had  leisure  to  cabal  and 

the   aeaaiona   hegtm ;   so   that  talk  one  another  into  a  bad  hu- 

there  waa  not  time  enough  to  mour.     It  was  absurd  to  the 
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i6g7.       At  the  opening  tiie  session  of  parliament,  the  U^ 
\l^^^ told  them»  that  in  his  opinion  a  standing  land  fone 
meau'*^    was  necessaij ;  the  house  of  conunons  earned  tk 
jealousy  of  a  standmg  army  so  high,  that  they  wouU 
207  not  bear  the  motion,  nor  did  they  like  the  way  the 
king  took  of  offering  them  his  opinion  in  the  point: 
this  seemed  a  prescription  to  them,  and  might  lias 
some  in  the  counsels  they  were  to  offer  the  king, 
and  be  a  bar  to  the  freedom  of  debate :  the  manag- 
ers for  the  court  had  no  orders  to  name  any  num- 
ber ;  so  the  house  came  to  a  resolution  of  paying  of 
and  disbanding  all  the  forces  that  had  been  raised 
since  the  year  1680 ;  this  vote  brought  the  amy  to 
A  smau     bc  less  than  8000 :  the  court  was  struck  with  t)us; 
kept  up.     and  then  they  tried,  by  an  after-game,  to  raise  the 
number  to  15,000  horse  and  foot.    If  this  had  been 
proposed  in  time,  it  would  probably  have  been  car- 
ried without  any  difficulty;  but  the  king  was  so 
long  upon  the  reserve,  that  now,  when  he  thought 
fit  to  speak  out  his  mind,  he  found  it  was  too  late: 
so  a  force  not  exceeding  1 0,000  horse  and  foot  was 
all  that  the  house  could  be  brought  to.     This  gare 
the  king  the  greatest  distaste  of  any  thing  that  bad 
befallen  him  in  his  whole  reign ;  he  thought  it  would 
derogate  much  from  him,  and  render  his  alliance  so 
inconsiderable,  that  he  doubted  whether  be  could 
carry  on  the  government,  after  it  should  be  reduced 
to  so  weak  and  so  contemptible  a  state.     He  said, 
that  if  he  could  have  imagined,  that  after  all  the 
service  he  should  have  done  the  nation,  he  should 

last  degree  neither  to  keep  up  Lord  Bolingbroke  admits  thn 

army  or  fleet,  nor  to  establish  a  most  strong^  in  his  Letters  on 

militia:  the  nation  was  literal-  History,  and  reasons  fery  justly 

ly  for  three  years  at  the  mercy  on  the  subject.   H. 
of  France    and    king  James. 
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have  met  with  such  returns,  he  would  never  have 
meddled  in  our  affairs ;  and  that  he  was  weary  of 
governing  a  nation  that  was  so  jealous,  as  to  lay  it- 
self open  to  an  enemy,  rather  than  trust  him,  who 
had  acted  so  faithfully  during  his  whole  life,  that  he 
had  never  once  deceived  those  who  trusted  him. 
He  said  this,  with  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
purpose^  to  my  self;  but  he  saw  the  necessity  of  sul>- 
mitting  to  that  which  could  not  be  helped. 


1697. 


During  these  debates,  the  earl  of  Sunderland  had    1698. 
argued  with  many  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  upg^*^^^l[ 
%  greater  force ;  this  was  in  so  many  hands,  that  he  ^^^^^^ 

from  ba- 

was  diarged  as  the  author  of  the  counsel,  of  keeping  siaess. 

on  foot  a  standing  army :  so  he  was  often  named  in 

the  house  of  commons,  with  many  severe  reflections, 

for  which  there  had  been  but  too  much  occasion 

given  during  the  two  former  reigns^.     The  tones 

pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  the  whigs  were  so  jea- 


*  The  Idng  had  given  ten 
thmwand  pounds  to  the  earl' of 
Dorset,  to  quit  the  chamber- 
laia's  staff;  and  gave  it  to  the 
earl  of  Sunderland ;  upon  which 
ford  >forri8  fell  very  violently 
Qpoa  htm  in  the  house  of  com- 
jnoos,  as  a  man  whose  actions 
had  been  so  scandalous  during 
his  whole  life,  that  he  never 
had  any  way  to  excuse  one 
crioae,  hut  by  accusing  himself 
of  another:  therefore  hoped 
they  would  address  to  his  roa- 
jeaty,  to  remove  him  from  his 
presence  and  councils,  which, 
tfaoogh  not  seconded,  was  iini- 
▼ersaUy  well  received.  D.  I 
have  always  been  persuaded, 
from    the     signal    confidence 

VOL.  IV. 


which  king  William  reposed  in 
this  lord,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  that  he  had 
received  some  particular  ser- 
vices from  him  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  which  no  one 
else  could  have  performed ;  and 
perhaps  this  reserved  and  cau- 
tious prince  liked  him  the  bet- 
ter for  being  only  his  man ; 
both  parties  (and  no  won- 
der) were  much  embittered  a- 
gainst  him.  Further  discove- 
ries about  him,  from  incontest- 
ible  authority,  have  appeared 
since  this  note,  1775.  H.  (To 
be  seen  in  Macpherson's  Ori- 
ginal Papers,  published  in  that 
year.) 

Bb 
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1698.  lous  of  him  \  that  he,  apprehending  that,  while  the 
former  would  attack  him,  the  others  would  defend 
him  faintly,  resolved  to  prevent  a  public  affirontS 
and  to  retire  from  the  court  and  from  business ;  not 
only  against  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  but  even 
the  king's  earnest  desire  that  he  would  continue 
about  him  ^ ;  indeed,  upon  this  occasion,  his  majesty 
expressed  such  a  concern  and  value  for  him,  that 
SOS  the  jealousies  were  increased  by  the  confidence  the 


^  Chiefly  owing  to  Smith,  af- 
terwards speaker,  who  detested 
him.     Vernon's  letters.  O. 

^  Some  of  his  friends  told 
him,  they  had  computed  how 
the  numbers  would  run  in  the 
house  of  commons  upon  aiiy 
address  that  should  be  moved 
for  there  against  him :  and  that 
they  did  not  think  there  could 
be  more  than  160  for  it  "  160 
"  (said  he)  for  it !  that  is  more 
*'  than  any  man  can  stand 
**  against  long ;  I  am  sure  I 
*'  wont;"  and  so  resigned  his 
staff  and  key  the  next  day :  but 
the  king  continued  to  advise 
with  him  in  private  upon  all 
his  affidrs.  To  confirm  this 
anecdote,  and  to  shew  the  haste 
he  was  in  to  put  himself  out  of 
this  danger,  mv  lord  chancellor 
Hardwick  told  me,  that  in  a 
conversation  he  had  with  the 
old  duke  of  Somerset,  about  this 
earl  of  Sunderland^  the  duke 
said,  tliat  upon  the  apprehen- 
sion of  this  attack  in  the  house 
of  commons,  the  earl  desired 
the  duke  and  lord  chief  justice 
Holt,  both  of  them  his  most 
particular  friends,  to  give  him  a 
meeting,  to  consult  with  them 
what  he  should  do  upon  the  oc- 
casion, either  to   retire   or  to 


stand  it.  The  appointment 
was  for  the  eveoing  befom  the 
day,  as  he  was  told,  (after  the 
appointment,)  the  attempt  was 
to  be  made,  and  the  address  t» 
be  moved  for,  and  they  came 
accordingly,  but  found  the  earl 
was  gone  to  the  king  at  Ken- 
sbgton.  He  left  word  howevier, 
that  he  begged  them  to  stsy, 
for  he  would  be  back  very  soon, 
and  was  so.  When  tJiey  me^ 
the  earl  fell  into  other  discotttse 
with  them ;  and  whilst  he  was 
talking.  Holt  observed  he  had 
not  the  key  upon  his  coa^  and 
interrupting  ,him,  said,  *'My 
"  lord,  where  is  your  key  ?"  At 
Kensington,  said  the  eari, 
Why  so  quick,  my  lord  \  (r^ 
plied  the  chief  justice,)  you 
might  have  stayed  till  to-IDO^ 
row."  •*  To-morrow,  my kwA 
(said  the  earl,)  to-morrow 
**  would  have  ruined  me ;  to- 
*'  night  has  saved  me  :'*  and  so 
told  them  what  he  had  heard 
was  the  design,  and  that  he 
knew  the  king  must  have  sub- 
mitted to  it.  See  antes  nS' 
163.   O. 

**  Surely  there  must  hm 
been  the  timidity  of  a  bad  con** 
science  in  this.  H. 
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court  saw  the  king  had  in  him.  During  the  time  of  i6§^ 
his  credit,  things  had  been  carried  on  with  mor^ 
spirit  and  better  success  than  before :  he  had  gained 
such  on  ueendant  over  the  king,  thfit  he  brought 
him  to  agr^ee  to  some  things  that  few  expected  he 
would  have  jriddied  to :  he  managed  the  public  af- 
fairs, in  both  houses,  with  so  much  steadiness  and 
so  good  a  conduct,  that  he  had  procured  to  himself 
a  greater  measure  of  esteem,  than  he  had  in  any  of 
the  former  parts  of  his  life ;  and  the  feebleness  and 
disjoiiited  state  we  fiell  into,  after  he  withdrew^  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  establish  the  character  which 
his  administration  had  gained  him. 

The  parliament  went  on  slowly  in  fixins  the  fund  The  cmi 

1*  ♦  ■■til  I 

for  the  supplies  they  had  voted :  they  settled  a  reve- Jn  the  king 
nue  on  the  king  for  life,  for  the  ordinary  expense  ci^^  '*^' 
the  government,  which  was.  called  the  dvil  list :  this 
they  carried  to  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a    . 
year,  which  was  much  more  than  the  former  kings 
of  England  could  apply  to  those  occasions ;  she  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  was  aU  that  was  designed,  but 
it  had  been  promised  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  that 
king  James,  being  now  as  dead  to  England,  his  queen 
should  enjoy  her  jointure,  that  was  fifty  thousand 
pound  a  year ;  and  it  was  intended  to  settle  a  court 
about  the  duke  of  Glocester,  who  was  then  nine 
years  old ;  so  to  enable  the  king  to  bear  that  ex*- 
pense,  this  large  provision  was  made  for  the  civil 
list  ^ :  but  by  some  great  error  in  the  management, 

'^  (The  duchess  of  Marlbo-  *'  into  men's  hands,  the  kii^ 

'^^gK  in  the  Account  of  her  "  insinuated  to  sudi  members 

Conduct,  p.  1 1 6,  relates,  as  she  *'  of  the  paHiament  as  he  knew 

is  cited  by  Ralph,  that  **  when  *'  were  desirous   to   have  the 

*'  ibe  duke  of  Gloucester  was  "  duke  handsomely  settled,  that 

**  arrived  at  the  age  to  be  put  '*  it  would  require  near  50,000/. 

Bb2 


1698. 


A  new 
EMt  India 
compMiy. 
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though  the  court  never  had  w  mudi,  and  newr 
spent  so  little  %  yet  payments^  were  ill  made,  andte 
some  strange  consumption  all  was  wasted. 

While  the  house  of  commons  was  seeking  a  fond 
for  paying  the  arrears  of  the  army,  and  fiw  the  a- 
pense  at  sea  and  land  for  the  next  year;  a  propoa- 
tion  was  made  fiw*  constituting  a  new  E«ast  India 
company,  who  should  trade  with  a  joint  stock,  ottos 
being'  admitted  in  a  determinate  proportiwn  to  a 
separate  trade :  the  old  East  India  company  opposed 
this,  and  offered  to  advance  a  sum  (but  £ur  Aut  of 
what  the  public  occasions  required)  for  an  »tof 
parliament,  that  should  confirm  their  chartefs.  Tk 
projectors  of  the  new  company  offered  two  miUions, 
upon  the  security  of  a  good  fiind,  to  pay  the  interest 
of  their  money  at  eight  per  cent.     Great  opposition 
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a  year.  And  at  the  same 
time  be  promised  other  per- 
sons, whom  he  knew  it  would 
please,  that  he  would  pay 
queen  Mary  in  France  her 
**  settlement,  which  was  also 
**  50,0002.  a  year.  And  these 
steps  he  took,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  addition  of  100,000^ 
a  year  to  his  civil  list.  The 
"  addition  was  granted,  yet  he 
never  paid  one  shilling  to  the 
queen;  and  as  to  the  duke, 
the  king  not  only  kept  him  in 
women's  hands  a  good  while 
^  after  the  new  revenue  was 
**  granted,  but,  when  his  high- 
**  ness's  family  was  settled, 
*'  would  give  him  no  more  than 
**  1 5, 000 J.  a  year.  Nay,  of  this 
"  small  allowance  he  refused  to 
**  advance  one  quarter,  though 
**  it  was  absolutely  wanted  to 
'*  buy  plate  and  furniture :  so 
M  that  the  princess  was  forced 
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to  be  at  that  expense  her- 
self.*' Burnet  aays  below,  n 
J).  376,  that  the  queoi  would 
not  take  her  jointure.) 

«  {**  It  appears  by  tlie  moi: 
*'  authentic  accounts  that  can  be 
"  obtained,  that  the  expenditot 
"of  king  Charles  the  aecoai's 

"  *'  household,  and  all  the  aiti- 
"  cles  belonging  to  it.  did  noi 
**  exceed  588,4931.  is,  id,  out 
?'  of  which  the  duke  of  Y<icic 
'*  alone  had  about  8o,ooo(. :  ^ad 
*'  that  the  expenditure  of  kiiu 

'  **  James  for  the  same  artkks 
"was  but  576,io5L  14s.  \- 
"  Whereas  that  of  king  William 

"  amounted  to  675, 270^  iqc- 
"  gd.  which  was  86,7  78L  iS*. 
<'  and  8d.  more  than  that  of 
**  king  Charles,  and  99*165/.  51* 
g^,  more  than  that  of  king 
James."  AdJpA'i  Atrl.  voL  ii. 
p.  777.  See  also  Carte's  An- 
swers to  a  Bystander.) 
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was  made  to  Uiis:  for  the  king,  upon  an  address    i6gB. 
tkat  was  made  to  him  by  the  house  o£  commons,  had 
granted  the  old  company  a  new  charter,  they  being 
obliged  to  take  in  a  new  subscription  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  to  increase  their  stock  and 
trade.     Those  impowered  by  this  new  charter  were  209 
not  cliai^ged  with  any  maleversation :  they  had  been 
tmdiiig  under  great  disadvantages,  and  with  great 
losses,  by  reason  of  the  war :  it  is  true,  the  king  had 
ftsenred  a  power  to  himself^  by  a  clause  in  the  char« 
ter,   to  dissolve  them  upon  warning  given,  three 
years  before  such  dissolution :  so  it  was  said,  that 
no  injostice  was  done  them,  if  public  notice  should 
be  ff^rea  of  such  an  intended  dissolution.    To  this  it 
was  answered,,  that  the  clause  reserving  that  powe? 
was  pat  in  many  charters,  but  that  it  was.  considered 
mfy  as  a  threatening,  obliging  them  to  a  good  con- 
duct ;   but  that  it  was  not  ordinary  to  dbsolve  a 
company,  by  virtue  of  such  a  clause,  when  no  error 
«  maleversation  was  objected:   the  old  company 
came  at  last  to  offer  the  whole  sum  that  was  wanted; 
bat  tbe  party  was  now  formed,  so  they  came  too 
late,  and  this  had  no  other  effect  but  to  raise  a  da^ 
moar  against  this  proceeding,  as  extremely  rigorous; 
if  not  unjust.     This  threw  the  old  company,  and  fdl 
conccomed  in  it,  into  the  hands  of  the  tories,  and 
made  a  great  breach  and  disjointing  in  the  dty  of 
London:  and  it  is: certain,  that  this  act,  UMrether Tbe «big» 
with  the  inclinations  which  those  of  the  whigs  who  cradu  in 
were  in  good  posts,  had  expressed  for  keeping  up  a****  "*****"* 
greater  land  force,  did  contribute  to  the  blasting  the 
reputation  they  had  hitherto  maintained,  of  being 
good  patriots,  and  was  made  use  of  over  England  by 
the.  tories;  to  disgrace  both  the  king  and  them, .    To 
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i6gs.  this,  another  charge  of  a  high  nature  was  addei 
"that  they  robbed  the  public/ and  apjdied  muchrf 
the  money  that  was  given  for  the  service  of  the  na* 
tion^  both  to  the  supporting  a  vast  expence,  and  to 
the  raising  great  estates  to  themselves.  This  was 
sensible  to  the  people,  who  were  uneasy  under  heavy 
taxes,  and  were  too  ready  to  believe,  that,  according 
to  the  practice  in  king  Charles's  time,  a  great  deal 
of  the  money  that  was  given  in  parliament  was  di- 
vided among  those  who  gave  it.  These  dmm 
were  raised  and  managed  with  great  dexterity,  bf 
those  who  intended  to  render  the  king,  and  a&itio 
were  best  affected  to  him,  so  odious  to  the  natka, 
that  by  this  means  they  might  carry  such  an  dec- 
tion  of  a  new  house  of  commons,  as  that  bj  it  il 
might  be  overturned.  It  was  said,  that  the  bank  of 
England  and  the  new  East  India  company,  being  is 
the  hands  of  whigs,  they  would  have  the  command 
of  all  the  money,  and  by  consequence,  of  all  tk 
trade  of  England;  so  a  great  party  was  raised  agAiast 
the  new  company,  in  both  houses :  but  the  act  ibr  it 
was  carried :  the  king  was  very  indifferent  in  the 
matter  at  first,  but  the  greatness  of  the  sum  that 
was  wanted,  which  could  not  probably  be  raised  by 
210  any  other  project,  prevailed  on  him ;  the  interests  (rf 
princes  canying  them  often  to  act  against  their  yn- 
vate  opinions  and  inclinations. 
Tfct  king  Before  the  king  went  into  Holland,  which  was  in 
ill  fute  July,  news  came  from  Spain  that  their  king  was  dy- 
ing ;  this  alarm  was  often  given  before,  but  it  came 
much  quicker  now;  the  French  upon  this  sent  a  fleet 
to'  lie  before  Cadiz,  which  came  thither  at  the  tiiw 
that  the  galleons  were  expected  home  fr<Mn  the  West 
Indies ;  and  it  was  apprehended,  that,  if  the  kfl¥ 
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haddkd,  they  would' have  seized  on  all  that  trea-  169s. 
sure*.  We  sent  a  fleet  thither  to  secure  them,  but 
it  came  too  late  to  have  done  any  service^  if  it  had 
been  needed ;  this  was  much  censured,  but  the  ad- 
mirally  excused  themselves,  by  saying,  that  the  par- 
liament was  80  late  in  fixing  the  ftinds  for  the  fleet, 
that  it  was  not  possiUe  to  be  ready  sooner  than 
they  were:  the  king  of  Spain  recovered  for  that 
time,  but  it  was  so  far  from  any  entire  recovery, 
that  a  relapse  was  still  apprehended.  When  the 
king  went  to  Holland,  he  left  some  sealed  orders  be^- 
hind  him,  of  which  some  of  his  ministers  told  me» 
they  knew  not  the  contents  till  they  were  opened : 
by  these  the  king  ordered  16,000  men  to  be  kept 
up*  For  excusmg  this,  it  was  said,  that  though  the 
pariiameDt  had  in  their  votes  mentioned  only  10,000 
i^d  men,  to  whom  they  had  afterwards  added 
3,000  nttrinesy  and  had  raised  only  the  money  ne«- 
(xssary  for  that  number,  yet  no  determined  number 
was  mentioned  in  the  act  itself;  so,  since  the  appre- 
hension rf  the  king  of  Spain's  death  made  it  ad- 
^^i^able  to  have  a  greater  force  ready  for  such  an  ac- 
cident, the  king  resolved  to  keep  up  a  force  some^ 
vhat  beyond  that  which  the  house  of  commons  had 
consented  to.  The  leaving  these  orders  sealed  made 
the  whole  blame  to  be  cast  singly  on  the  king,  as  it 
skreened  the  ministers  from  a  share  in  this  counsel : 
and  we  have  more  than  once  known  ministers  put 

/  (Ralph,  in  oppontion  to  bat  that  the  French  squadron 

this  statement,  observes,  that  did  not  come  into  the  bay  of 

nine  of  the  thirteed  galleons  ex-  Cadiz  till  the  nth  of  August, 

P^ed,  on  board  of  which  were  nor  tlie  king  of  Spain  relapse 

^re  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  before  the  29th  of  that  month, 

arrived  at  Cadis  on  the  4th  of  See  vol.  ii.  p.  786.) 
Jttoe,  and  the  rest  soon  after; 
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169B.   the  advices  that  they  themselves  gave  in  sodi  1 
manner  on  their  masters,  that,  in  exeQuting  tben, 
our  kings  have  taken  more  care  to  shelter  their  m 
nisters  than  to  preserve  themselves. 
The  dake        The  king,  before  his  leaving  England,  settled  a 
put  in  a  mJ  household  about  the  duke  of  Glocester;  the  earl  of 
!iu!ln!'^"  Marlborough,  who  was  restored  to  &vour,  wa«  made 
his  governor,  and  I  was  named  by  the  king  to  be  Ids 
preceptor.     I  used  all  possible  ^ddeavours  to  exoue 
my  self;  I  had  hitherto  no  share  in  the  princes's 
favour  or  confidence;  I  was  also  become  unesjit 
some  things  in  the  king*s  conduct ;  I  considerelllia 
as  a  glorious  instrument  raised  up  by  God,  who  \A 
done  great  things  by  him ;  I  had  also  such  oUiga- 
211  tions  to  him,  that  I  had  resolved,  oh  public  as  wd 
as  on  private  accounts,  never  to  engage  in  any  op- 
position to  him,  and  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking 
he  might  have  carried  matters  further  than  he  did; 
and  that  he  was  giving  his  enemies  handles  to 
weaken  his  government.    I  had  tried,  but  with  littk 
success,  to  use  all  due  freedom  with  him ;  he  did  not 
love  to  be  found  fault  with ;  and  though  he  bore 
every  thing  that  I  said  very  gently,  yet  he  either 
discouraged  me  with  silence,  or  answered  in  sud 
general  expressions,  that  they  signified  little  or  no- 
thing^.    These  considerations  disposed  me,  rather 

8  King  William  always  com-  of  humour  at  this  tiine»  havio^ 

planed  of  Buroet*s  breaking  in  found  out,  that  the  king  hid 

upon  him,  whether  he  would  promised  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  tio- 

or  no,  and  asking  such  ques-  sury,  the  reversion  of  Wincba* 

tions  as  he  did  not  know  how  ter,  which  he  had  set  hif  bort 

to  answer,  without  trusting  him  upon ;  and  was  made  preceptor 

more  than  he  was  willing  to  to  the  duke  of  Glocester,  io 

do, 'having  a  very  bad  opinion  hopes  it  would  appease  him: 

of  his  retentive  faculty.     But  though  much  to  the  prinoess's 

the  bishop  was  very  much  out  dissatisiaclion,      who     siviy 
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to  retire  from  the  court  and  town,  than  to  engage    i6g^. 
deeper  in  such  a  constant  attendance,  for  so  many 
jears  as  this  employment  might  run  out  to;  the 
king  made  it  indeed  easy  in  one  respect ;  for  as  the 
young  prince  was  to  be  all  the  summer  at  Windsor^ 
which  ivas  in  my  diocese,  so  he  allowed  me  ten 
weeks  in  the  year,  for  the  other  parts  of  my  diocese. 
All  my  endeavours  to  decline  this  were  without  e& 
feet ;  the  king  would  trust  that  care  only  to  me,  and 
the  princess  gave  me  such  encouragement,  that  I  re- 
solved not  only  to  submit  to  this,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  a  direction  of  Providence,  but  to  give  my 
self  wholly  up  to  it.     I  took  to  my  own  province, 
the  reading  and  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  him, 
the  instructing  him  in  the  principles  of  religion  and 
the  rules  of  virtue,  and  the  giving  him  a  view  of 
history,  geography,  politics,  and  government.     I  re* 
solved  also  to  look  very  exactly  to  all  the  masters 
that  were  appointed  to  teach  him  other  things ;  but 
now  I  turn,  to  give  an  account  of  some  things  that 
more  immediately  belong  to  my  own  profession. 

This  year,  Thomas  Firmin,  a  famous  citizen  ofinepio. 
London^  died;  he  was  in  great  esteem,  for  promot-SSHntoT' 
iiig  many  charitable  designs,  for  looking  after  the 
poor  of  the  city,  and  setting  them  to  work ;  for  rais* 
ing  great  sums  for  schools  and  hospitals,  and  indeed 
for  charities  of  all  sorts,  private  and  public ;  he  had 
such  credit  with  the  richest  citizens,  that  he  had  the 
command  of  great  wealth,  as  oft  as  there  was  occa- 
sion for  it;  and  he  laid  out  his  own  time  chiefly  in 
advancing  all  such  designs :  these  things  gained  him 

thought  it  one  of  the  greatest  able  h^  was  to  her,  and  be- 
hardshi|)s  pitt  upon  her  by  the  lieved  it  was  done  for  that  rea- 
Vtng,  who  knew  how  disagree-      son.  D.     See  antea,  p.  160.  O. 
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1^.  a  great  reputation ;  he  was  called  a  Sodman,  bit 
was  really  an  Arian,  which  he  very  freely  ownei, 
before  the  revolution ;  but  he  gave  no  puUic  Tent  to 
it,  as  he  did  afterwards.  He  studied  to  promote  his 
opinions,  after  the  revolution,  with  much  heat;  maoj 
books  were  printed  against  the  Trinity,  whidk  be 
dispersed  over  the  nation,  distributing  them  Aedj 
to  all  who  would  accept  of  them ;  profane  wits  were 
much  delighted  with  this;  it  became  a  commoo 
topic  of  discourse,  to  treat  all  mysteries  in  rdgkn 
21  San  the  contrivances  of  priests  to  bring 'the  wxU 
into  a  blind  submission  to  them;  priestcrqfi  gict to 
be  another  word  in  feshion,  and  the  enemies  of  !^ 
ligion  vented  all  their  impieties  under  the  cover  d 
these  words.  But  while  these  pretended  much  zol 
for  the  government,  those  who  were  at  work  to  no- 
dermine  it  made  great  use  of  all  this ;  th^  laiseda 
great  outcry  against  Sodnianism,  and  gave  it  out, 
that  it  was  Uke  to  overrun  all ;  for  archbisliop  ^Hl* 
lotson  and  some  of  the  bishops  had  lived  in  g^A 
friendship  with  Mr.  Firmin,  whose  charitable  temper 
they  thought  it  became  them  to  encourage.  Maoj 
undertook  to  write  in  this  controversy ;  tfome  of 
these  were  not  fitted  for  handling  such  a  nice  sub- 
ject :  a  learned  deist  made  a  severe  remark  od  tbe 
progress  of  this  dispute ;  he  said,  lie  was  sure  tbe 
divines  would  be  too  hard  for  the  Socuuans^  in 
proving  their  doctrines  out  of  scripture ;  but  if  tbe 
doctrine  could  be  once  laughed  at  and  rejected  as 
absurd,  then  its  being  proved,  how  well  soever,  oot 
of  scripture,  would  turn  to  be  an  argument  again^ 
the  scriptures  themselves,  as  containing  such  incre- 

Difei^nt    diUe  doctrines. 

^^J^-^     The  divines  did  not  go  aU  in  the  same  metbott 

TriBtt7. 
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nor  upon  the  same  principles :  Dr.  Sherlock  engaged    i^s. 
in  the  controversy ;  he  was  a  clear,  a  polite,  and  a 
strong  writer,  and  had  got  great  credit  in  the  for- 
mer reign,  hy  his  writings  against  those  of  the 
church  of  Rome;  but  he  was  apt  to  assume  too 
much  to  himself,  and  to  treat  his  adversaries  with 
contempt;   this  created  him  many  enemies,   and 
made  him  pass  for  an  insolent,  haughty  man ;  he  was 
at  first  a  Jacobite,  and  while,  for  not  taking  the 
oaths,  he  was  under  suspension^,  he  wrote  against 
the  Socdnians,  in  which  he  took  a  new  method  of 
explaining  the  Trinity;  he  thought  there  were  three 
denial  minds;  two  of  these  issuing  from  the  Father, 
but  thai  these  were  one,  by  reason  of  a  mutual  con- 
sciouniess  in  the  three,  to  every  of  their  thoughts : 
this  was  looked  on  as  plain  tritheism ;  but  all  the 
party  applauded  him  and  his  book ;  soon  after  that, 
m  accident  of  an  odd  nature  happened. 

There  was  a  book  drawn  up  by  bishop  Overall,  ?'l^,^^,j, 
foursocH^  years  ago,  concerning  government ;  in  Jacobitcf. 
which  its  being  of  a  divine  institution  was  very  po* 
sitivdiy  asserted;  it  was  read  in  convocation,  and 
passed  by  that  body,  in  order  to  the  puUishing  it, 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  fa- 
mous book  €£  Parson's  the  Jesuit,  published  under 
the  name  of  DoUman.  King  James  the  first  did  not 
like  a  convocation  entering  into  such  a  theory  of  po« 
;  so  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Abbot,  who  was 


^  This  is  not  true.  His  Case  not  published  till  the  January 
of  Allegiance,  in  which  he  dis-  following :  so  that  Burnet's  re- 
owned  the  principles  of  Jacobit-  flections  upon  the  party  for 
ism,  was  published  October  1 7,  their  inconsistency  aie  without 
1690;  but  liis  Vindication  of  foundation.  Note  by  Mr,  God' 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  wyn^  fellow  of  BaUM  college^ 
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1898.   afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy^  but  was  then 
ojg  in  the  lower  house ;  I  had  the  origmal,  writ  aU  in 
his  own  hand,  in  my  possession;  by  it  he  desired^ 
that  no  iurther  progress  should  be   made  in  that 
matter,  and  that  this  book  might  not  be  offered  to 
him  for  his  assent :  thus  that  matter  slept,  but  San- 
croft  had  got  Overall's  own  book  into  his  hands;  so, in 
the  beginning  of  this  reign,  he  resolved  to  publish  it, 
as  an  authentic  declaration  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land had  made  in  this  matter ;  and  it  was  published, 
as  well  as  licensed  by  him,  a  very  few  days  before 
^    he  came  under  suspension  for  not  taking  the  oaths : 
but  there  was  a  paragraph  or  two  in  it  that  thej 
had  not  considered,  which  was  plainly  calculated  to 
justify  the  owning  the  United  Provinces  to  be  a  law- 
ful government:  for  it  was  tjiere  laid  down,  that 
when  a  change  oi  goviemment  was  brought  to  a 
thorough  settlement,  it  was  then  to  be  owned  and 
submitted  to,  as  a  work  of  the  providence  of  Ood ; 
and  a  part  of  king  James's  letter  to  Abbot  rehited  to 
this.    When  Sherlock  observed  this,  he  hiad  some 
Conferences  with  the  party,  in  order  to  convince 
them  by  that  which  he  said  had  convinced  himself; 
soon  after  that  he  took  the  oaths,  aind  was  made 
dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  he  published  an  account  of  die 
grounds  he  went  on,  which  drew  out  many  virulent 
books  against  him;  after  that  they  pursued  him  witb 
the  clamour  of  tritheism,  which  was  done  with  mud 
malice,  by  the  very  same  persons  who  had  Ughiy 
magnified  the  performance  while  he  was  of  their 
party :  sfo  powerftil  is  the  bias  of  interest  and  pa^ 
sion,  in  the  most  speculative  and  the  most  important 
doctrines. 
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Dr.  South  V  a  learned  but  an  ill-natured  divine,    iG^s* 
who  had  taken  the  oaths,  but  with  the  reserve  of  an  ^^l^i^ 
equivocal  sense,  which  he  put  on  them,  attacked '^^^i 
Dr.  Sherlock's  book  of  the  Trinity,  not  without  wit 
and  learning,  but  without  any  measure  of  Christian 
charity,  and  without  any  regard,  either  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject,  or  the  decencies  of  his  profes- 
sion.    He  explained  the  Trinity  in  the  common  me- 
thod, diat  the  Deity  was  one  essence  in  three  sub- 
sistencies ;  Sherlock  replied,  and  charged .  this  9a 
Sabellianism ;  and  some  others  went  into  the  dis- 
pute,  with  some  learning,  but  with  more  heat :  one 
preached  Sherlock's  notioh  brfore  the  university  of 
Oxford,  for  which  he  was  censured ;  but  Sherlock 
wrote  against  that  censure,  with  the  highest  strains 
of  contempt :  the  Sodnians  triumphed  not  a  little 
upon  all  this:  and,  in  several  of  their  books,  they 
^vided  their  adversaries  into  real  and  nominal  Tri- 
nitarians ;   Shorlock  was  put  in  the  first  class ;  fis 
for  the  second  dass,  they  pretended  it  had  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  western  church,  ever  since  the  time  214 
that  the  fourth  .council  in  the  Lateran  sat ;  some, 
who  took  advantage  from  these  debates  to  publish 
their  inopieties  without  fear  or  shame,  rejoiced  to 
see  the  divines  engaged  in  such  subtle  questions; 
and  they  reckoned,  that,  which  side  soever  might 
have  the  better,  in  the  turn  of  this  controversy,  yet 
in  conclusion  they  alone  must  be  the  gainers,  by 
every  dispute  that  brought  such  important  piatters 
to  a  doubtfulness,  which  might  end  in  infidelity  at 
last. 
The  ill  effects  that  were  like  to  foUow,  on  those  Th«  ^^* 

ii^mictidMis 

'*  See  something  of  this  man     445,   of  Dr.  Birch's   Life    of 
in  pages  211,  54B,  352,444,      Arohbishop  Tillotson.     O. 
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i6§s.  difiSsrent  explanatiomf  nade  the  bishopB  mere  tie 
liill^^  king  to  set  out  injunctions,  requiring  them  to  « 
tti^  di«.  1^  jjjg  repressing  of  error  and  heresjr,  with  all  poi- 
siUe  zeal»  more  particularly  in  the  fundamental  ar- 
tictes  of  the  Christian  &ith :  and  to  watch  nffiai 
and  hinder  the  use  of  new  terms  or  new  eiqptana- 
tions  in  those  matters :  this  put  a  stop  to  thosede* 
bates,  as  Mr.  Firmin's  death  put  a  stop  to  the  print- 
ing and  spreading  of  Socinian  boc^.  Upon  a&  this^ 
some  angry  dei^men,  who  had  not  that  share  of 
prtferment.  that  they  thought  they  deserved,  b^ 
to  cosq>la]n,  that  no  conyocation  was  suffiacdto 
sit,  to  whom  the  judgii^  in  such  points  booA 
most  properly  to  bdong :  books  were  writ  on  tlus 
head ;  It  was  said,  that  the  law  made  in  king  Hear; 
the  eighth's  time,  that  limited  the  power  of  thai 
body,  so  that  no  new  canons  could  be  atten^itedor 
put  in  use,  without  the  king's  licence  and  .ooDseiit< 
did  not  disable  them  finm  sitting :  on  the  ooutrarj) 
a  convocation  was  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  parlia- 
menfc^  so  that  it  ought  always  to  attend  upon  it,  and 
to  be  ready,  when  advised  with,  to  give  their  c^ 
nions  chiefly  in  matters  of  religion.  They  had  also, 
as  these  men  pretended,  a  right  to  prepare  articks 
and  canons^  and  to  lay  them  before  the  king,  who 
n^;fat  indeed  deny  his  assent  to  them,  as  he  did  to 
bills,  that  were  offered  him  by  both  houses  of  par* 
liament.  This  led  them  to  strike  at  die  king^s  sa- 
{Hremacy,  and  to  assert  the  intrinsic  power  of  the 
church,  which  had  been  disowned  by  this  diurch 
.  ever  since  the  time  of  the  reformation :  and  indeed, 
the.  king's  supremacy  was  thou^t  to  be  carried  ibr- 
'  merly  too  high,  and  that,  by  the  same  sort  of  men, 
who  were  now  stud3dng  to  lay  it  as  low.     It  seemed 
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that  some  men  were  for  oiaintaining  it,  as  long  as  iGgs. 
it  was  in  their  management,  and  that  it  made  fat 
them  :  but  resolved  to  weaken  it,  all  they  could,  as 
soon  as  it  went  out  of  their  hands,  and  was  no  mor^ 
at  their  discretion :  such  a  turn  do  men's  interest^ 
and  partialities  give  to  their  opinions. 

All  this  while  it  was  manifest,  that  there  were  215 
two  different  parties  among  the  dei^;  one  wasj^^^^^ 
firm  and  faithful  to  the  present  government,  and^^'nr* 
served  it  with  zeal;  these  did  not  envy  the  dis- 
senters the  ease  that  the  toleration  gave  them ; 
they  wished  for  a  fiGivourable  opportunity  of  making 
such  alterations,  in  3ome  few  rites  and  ceremonies, 
as  might  bring  into  the  church  those,  who  were  nol; 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  it ;  and  I  do  freely  own 
that  I  was  of  this  number.    Others  took  the  oaths 
indeed,  and  concurred  in  eveiy  act  of  compliance 
with  the  government,  but  they  were  not  only  co)d 
in  serving  it,  but  were  always  blaming  the.admir 
nistratipn,  and  aggravating  misfortunes;  they  ex? 
pressed  a  great  esteem  for  Jacobites,  afid  in  aU  eleo 
tions,  gave  their  votes  to  those  who  leaned  that 
way :  at  the  same  time,  they  shewed  gr^at  resent* 
ments  against  the  dissenters,  and  were  enemies  to 
the  toleration,  and  seemed  resolved  never  to  con^- 
sent  to  any  alteration  in  their  favour.     The  bulk  ^ 
the  clergy  ran  this  way,  so  that  the  moderate  party 
was  far  outnumbered.     Pro£Eme  minds  had  too  great 
advantages  from  this,  in  reflecting  seveiely  on  a 
body  of  men,  that  took  oaths,  and  performed  pub* 
lie  devotions,  when  the  rest  of  their  lives  was  too 
public  and  too  visible  a  contradiction  to  such  oath9 

and  prayers. 
But  while  we  are  thus  unhappily  disjointed  inoimioDf 

among  the 
Pupitts. 
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tirely  united  as  they  pretend  to  be ;  the  quietk 
are  said  to  increase  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  France. 
the  persecution  there  began  at  first  upon  a  few  Jas- 
senists,  but  it  turned  soon  to  the  protestants,  qq 
whom  it  has  been  long  very  heavy  and  bloody;  tUs 
had  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  in  those  matters ;  a 
new  controversy  has  since  been  managed,  with  grat 
heat,  between  Bossuet,  the  famous  bishop,  fiist  of 
Condom,  and  now  of  Meaux;  aftd  La  Motte  Feneto. 
who  was  once  in  high  favour  with  madam  KSorte- 
non,  and  was,  by  her  means,  made  preceptflt^tk 
Dauphin's  children,  and  afterwards  advanced  t&\fc 
archbishop  of  Cambray.     He  wrote   a  treatise  li 
spiritual  maxims,  according  to  the  subtiUy,  as  wed 
as  the  sublimity  of  the  writers,  called  the  mystks; 
in  it,  he   distinguished   between  that  which  we 
fidsdy  charged  upon   them,   and  that  which  was 
truly  their  doctrine :  he  put  the  perfection  of  a  spi- 
ritual life,  in  the  loving  of  God  purely  for  himsdr. 
without  any  regard  to  ourselves,  even  to  our  own 
salvation :  and  in  our  being  brought  to  such  a  state 
of  indifference,  as  to  have  no  will  nor  desire  of  our 
own,  but  to  be  so  perfectly  united  to  the  will  of 
God,  as  to  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  heaven,  only  be- 
SI  6  cause  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  bring  us  thither,  with* 
out   any  regard  to  our  own   happiness.    Bossuet 
wrote  so  sharply  against  him,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
think,  a  rivalry  for  fevour  and  preferment  had  as 
.  great  a  share  in   it,  as  zeal  for  the  truth.    The 
matter  was  sent  to  Rome;  Fenelon  had  so  manj  au- 
thorized and  canonized  writers  of  his  side,  that 
many  distinctions  must  be  made  use  of  to  separate 
them  from  him.i  but  the  king  was  much  set  affiu^ 
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princes,  and  sent  him  to  his  diocese:  his  disgrace 
served  to  raise  bi$  character.     Madam  Maintenon's 
violent  aversion  to  a  man  she  so  lately  raised,  was 
imputed  to  his  not  being  so  tractable  as  she  expected, 
in  persuading  the  king  to  own  his  marriage  with 
her:  but  that  I  leave  to  conjecture.     There  is  a 
breach  running  through  the  Lutheran  churches ;  it 
appeared  at  first  openly  at  Hamborough,   where 
many  were  going  into  stricter  methods  of  piety,  who 
from  thence  were  called  pietists  :  there  is  no  differ- 
ence .of  opinion  between  them  and  the  rest,  who 
are  most  rigid  to  old  forms,  and  are  jealous  of  all 
new  thin^  espedially  of  a  stricter  course  of  devo« 
tion,  beyond  what  they  themselves  are  inclined  to 
practise :  there  is  likewise  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  de- 
votion, and  of  public  charities,  sprung  at  home, 
beyond  what  was  known  among  us  in  former  times ; 
of  which  I  may  have  a  good  occasion  to  make  men- 
tion hereafter. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression :  the  company  The  scotch 
in  Scotland,  this  year,  set  out  a  fleet,  with  a  colony,  ^l^en^ 
on  design  to  settle  in  America:  the  secret  was 
better  kept  than  could  have  been  weU  expected, 
considering  the  many  hands  in  which  it  was  lodged ; 
it  appeared  at  last,  that  the  true  design  had  been 
guessed,  from  the  first  motion  of  it :  they  landed  at 
Darien,  which,  by  the  report  that  they  sent  over, 
was  capable  of  being  made  a  strong  place,  with  a 
good  port.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Spaniards 
complained  loudly  of  this;  it  lay  so  near  Porto 
Bello  and  Panama  on  the  one  side,  and  Carthagena 
on  the  other,  that  they  could  not  think  they  were 
safe,  when  such  a  neighbour  came  so  near  the  centre 
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ccmiplflined  also  of  this,  as  an  invasioDr  of  the  8|t 
nish  dominicms,  and  offeited  the  court  of  Madiidt 
fleet'  to  dislodge  them.     The  Spanisords  piossed  tk 
king  hard  upon   this :  thejr  said^  they  Were  tm 
possessed  of  that  place ;  and  though  they  fmmd  it 
too  unhealthy  to  settle  there^  yet  the  right  to  it  Ix-  . 
longed  still  to  them :  sothis  was  a  breadi  of  tiettkii 
and  a  violent  posdeB^on  of  their  country.  In  anmr 
to  this,  the  Scotch  pretended^  that  the  nttbo  d 
Darien  were  never  conquered  by  the  Spaniaids^ioi/ 
217^^6  by  consequence  a  free  people ;  they  s^tti^ 
had  purchased  of  them  leave  to  possess  tbowini 
of  that  place,  and  that  the  Spaniards  abandoned  tk 
country,  because  they  oottki  tiot  reduee  tiie.itttiTa: 
^o  the  pretension  of  the  iirst  discovery  was  wA 
void,  when  they  went  off  from  it,  not  bting  abk  to 
hold  it ;  and  then  the  natives  being  left  to  then- 
selves,  it  was  lawfia  for  the  Soots  to  treat  with  then : 
.  it  was  given  out,  that  there  was  much  gold  in  tk 
country.     Certainly,  the  natbn  was  so  fiill  of  hopes 
from  this  project,  that  t^y  raised  a  fimd  for  can;- 
ing  it  on,  greater  than,  as  was  thought,  that  kiif 
dom  could  stretch  to;  fbur  hukidred  thousand  pwiKh 
sterling  was  subscribed,  «nd  a  fourth  part  was  ptfl 
down,  and  afterwards,  seventy  thoOBaad  pooiKb 
more  was  brought  in ^  and  a  national  fuiy  ie&aid  to 
have  transported  the  whcde  kingdom^  upon  this  ^ 
ject. 
Gnat  db-       The  Jacobites  went  into  the  nanaoement  witk  t 

putet  about  ^^  t 

it.  particular  heat :  they  saw  the  king  would  be  wm 

INressed  from  ^ain :  the  English  Mtioa  appv^teod^ 
ing  that  this  would  be  set  up  as  a  breach  of  tre** 
ties,  and  that  upon  a  rupture  their  efikcts  hi  Spais 


^      > 
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wif^t  he  mieedt  grefir  aim  veiy  unea&y  Bib  it ;  upon    liJOfB^ 
whkb  it  was  thought,  that  the  king  would  in  tisne 
be  foroed  to  disown  this  invaaioii,  and  to  declare 
against  it,  and  in  that  case  they  hoped  to  hare  in** 
flamed  the  IdngdoiD  with  this,  that  the  king,  denied 
them  his  protection,  while  they  were  only  acting 
according  to  law ;  and  this,  they  would  hare  said^ 
was  owtraiy  to  the  coronation  oath»  aad  so  they 
wouU  lai¥e  thought  they  were  freed  from  their  al^* 
kgisnoe  to  him.     The  Jacobites^  havii^  this  pro* 
ipect,  did  afl  tliat  was  possible  to  raise  the  hopes  of 
the  OBiifn  to  the  highest  degne}  our  English  -pkub" 
tatkiDB  grew  also  very  jealous  of  this  new  colony ; 
thej  feared^  that  thci  douUe  prospect  of  finding  gold 
aodotiobhi]^  Che  Spumtrds,  would  draw  many 
photen  ftosn  thett  into  this  new  settleinent;  And 
tbit  Ike  buccaneers  anght  rmi  into  them:  for  by 
the  Scotdi  BX%  this  plaoe  wad  to  be  made  •  free 
port;  aad  if  it  was  not  niiiied  before  it  was  Hrell 
formed,  they  reckoned  it  would  become  a  seat  of  pi- 
ncy  and  another  Algiers  in  those  parts.     Upon 
these  grounds,  the  English  nation  inclined  to  de* 
dare  agsinst  this,  and  the  king  seemed  convinced, 
that  it  was  an  infraction  of  his  treaties  with  Spain : 
so  miers  were  sent,  but  very  seoetly,  to  the  Eng'* 
lish  plantations,  particularly  to  Jamaica  and  the 
Leeward  islands,  to  forbid  all  commerce  with  the 
Scots  at  D^en.    The  Spaniards  made  some  front 
attempts  on  them,  but  without  success.    This  was  a 
^ery  great  difficulty  on  the  king ;  he  mew  how  much 
he  was  like  to  be  pressed  on  both  hands,  and  he  ap- 
prehended what  ill  consequences  were  like  to  follow, 
on  his  declaring  himself  either  way. 
The  parliament  of  England  had  now  sat  its  pe*218 
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Kige.    nod  of  three  years,  in  which  greet  things  had  ben 
The  present  done ;  the  whole  money  of  England  was  recdsei, 
^d*!!on'   ^^  ^^g  ^^  secured  in  his  government,  an  honour* 
^^*^  .      able  peace  was  made,  public  credit  was  restored, 
and  the  payment  of  public  debts  was  put  on  sure 
and  good  funds.     The  chief  conduct  lay  now  in  a 
few  hands :  the  lord  Somers  was  made  a  baron 
England :  and  as  he  was  one  of  the  aUest  and 
most  incorrupt  judges  that  ever  sat  in  dianceiy, 
so  his  great  capacity  for  all  affairs  made  the  kisg 
consider  him  beyond  all  his  ministers,  and  heveff 
deserved  the  confidence  that  the  king  expreacd  ibr 
him  on  aU  occasions.     In  the  house  of  cominoDV 
Mr.  Mountague  had  gained  such  a  visible  ascendant 
over  all  that  were  zealous  for  the  king^s  service, 
that  he  gave  the  law  to  the  rest,  whidi  he  did  al- 
ways with  great  spirit,  but  sometimes  with  too  as- 
suming an  air^.     The  fleet  was  in  the  eailof  Or- 
fonfs  management,  who  was  both  treasurer  of  the 

^  Which  did  him  infinite  nied  the  charge;  and  Montague 
kurt,  and.  lowered  at  last  his  was  thousht  to  hare  bebnd 
credit  very  much  in  the  house  very  meanly.  King  William  h«l 
of  commons.  O.  Mr.  Monta-  been  much  too  lavish  of  ibeK 
gue  (for  what  reason  I  know  grants.  H.  See  notestpiga 
not)  did  not  exert  himself  for  238.  240.  (Ralph,  atpi^7^5 
two  sessions  together  in  the  of  the  second  vol.  of  his  Hb* 
house  of  commons ;  and  suffer-  tory,  which  was  puUished  u 
ed  Mr.  Harley  and  his  friends  1 746,  says  of  Montague,  "If  ^ 
to  take  the  lead,  even  whilst  he  '*  was  not  the  father  of  comip- 
(Mr.  Montague)  continued  in  **  tion,  he  fostered  it,  u  if  >^ 
^e  king*s  service.  During  the  "  his  hopes  were  built  apoo  it 
session,  when  the  Irish  grants  "  and  as  to  his  baigains  witb 
were  resumed,  he  lost  much  '*  the  money-jobbers,  (to  sij 
credit,  by  acquainting  the  house  **  nothing  of  the  umnioos  cod* 
with  a  piece  of  confidence  which  *' ditioos  on  which  they  v(!^ 
Mr.Methuen  (the  chancellor  of  "  made,)  they  lie  heavy  on  tbe 
Ireland)  had  made  htm  in  pri-  ^  nation  to  this  day,  aod  pri- 
vate, relative  to  what  passed  at  **  bably  will  so  continue  to  tfae 
reporting  king  William's  grant  "  day  of  Judgment.'*) 
to  lady  Oikney.    Methuen  de- 
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narff  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty ;  he  had  iGg^. 
brought  in  many  into  the  service,  who  were  very 
zealous  for  the  government,  but  a  spirit  of  impiety 
and  dissolution  ran  through  too  many  of  them,  so 
that  those  who  intended  to  cast  a  load  upon  the 
gavemment,  had  too  great  advantages  given  by 
some  of  these.  The  administration  at  home  was 
otherwise  without  exception,  and  no  grievances  were 
complained  of. 

There  was  a  new  parliament  called,  and  the  elec- a  new  par- 
tions  fell  generally  on  men  who  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  government :  many  of  them  had  indeed  some 
popular  notions,  which  they  had  drank  in  under  a 
W  ^Yemment,  and  thought*  they  ought  to  keep 
them  \mder  a  good  one  ^ ;  so  that  those  who  wished 
veD  to  Ae  public,  did  apprehend  great  difficulties 
in  managing  them.     The  king  himself  did  not  seem 
to  laj  this  to  heart  so  much  as  was  fitting;  he 
stayed  long  beyond  sea ;  he  had  made  a  visit  to  the 
duke  of  ZeU,  where  he  was  treated  in  a  most  magni- 
ficent manner.     Cross  winds  hindered  his  coming  to 
England  so  soon  as  he  had  intended ;  upon  which 


'  They  might  happen  to 
think  a  good  one  might  be- 
come a  bad  one,  or  a  bad  one 
^ht  Buoceed  to  a  good  one. 
They  were  the  best  men  of  the 
>ge ;  and  were  for  maintaining 
the  re?olution  government  by 
its  own  principles,  and  not  by 
those  of  a  government  it  had 
raperseded.  My  unde  (sir  Ri- 
chard, afterwards  lord  Onslow) 
vu  among  the  chief  of  them, 
gCDerelly  united  in  it  with  sir 
Thomas  (afterwards  lord)  Pel- 
ham,  and  afterwards  with  the 


then  marquis  of  Hartington, 
who  were  his  great  and  con- 
stant friends ;  names  that  will 
always  do  him  honour,  and  re- 
fute the  base  treatment  of  him 
bv  Vernon,  in  his  letters  to  his 
master  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
whose  answers  are  of  a  great 
man  gently  checking  the  im- 
pertinence of  a  little  one.  But 
of  this  I  have  spoken  to  you 
elsewhere.  His  letters,  however, 
are  the  best  detoii  I  have  seen  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  those  times.  0. 

C  C  8 
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lOgi.    the  pftrliametit  irts  prorogued  for  some  iv^edks  aler 
tfce  members  were  come  up :  eren  thifli  soured  tha 
spirits,  and  had  too  great  a  share  in  the  ill  iiaiiMnr 
that  appeared  among  them. 
The  forces      The  king's  keeping  up  an  army  bejond  tiie  votes 
minished.    ot  the  fprmef  parliament  was  much  resented,  mr 


was  the  occasion  for  cbnng  it  enough  considered; 
this  was  increased  by  his  own  management  after  he 
came  over.  The  ministers  represented  to  him,  tint 
they  could  carry  tibe  keeping  up  a  land  force  cf  ten 
219  or  twelve  thousand,  but  that  they  could  not  any  it 
further :  he  said,  so  small  a  number  was  as  gtA  as 
none  at  all ;  therefore  he  would  not  authorize  tfaen 
to  propose  it :  on  the  other  hand,  they  thought  thej 
should  lose  their  credit  with  their  best  friends,  if 
they  ventured  to  speak  of  a  greater  number.  8o» 
when  the  house  of  commons  took  up  the  debate,  the 
ministry  were  silent,  and  proposed  no  number;  upon 
which  those  who  were:  in  the  contrary  interest 
named  seven  thousand  men,  and  to  this  they  added, 
that  they  should  be  all  the  king^s  natural  bom  sub- 
jects. Both  the  parts  of  this  vote  gave  the  kii^ 
great  uneasiness :  he  seemed  not  only  to  lay  it  much 
to  heart,  but  to  sink  under  it :  he  tried  all  that  wis 
possible  to  struggle  against  it,  when  it  was  too  late; 
it  not  being  so  easy  to  recover  things  in  an  after- 
game, as  it  was  to  have  prevented  this  nusunder- 
standing,  that  was  like  to  arise  between  him  and  hii 
parliament.  It  was  surmised,  that  he  was  resolved 
not  to  pass  the  bill,  but  that  he  would  abandon  the 
government,  rather  than  hold  it  with  a  force  that 
was  too  small  to  preserve  and  protect  it;  yet  this 
was  considered  only  as  a  threatening,  so  that  little 
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p^^tt^  wm  had  Uyit!^t  Urn  met  passed  wkh  aome  op- 
ptmAou  tn  th^  house  of  oemmoiif ;  a  feeble  attempt 
wa»  made  in  the  bouse  of  Icnrds  against  it,  but  it  was 
rather  a  reproach  than  a  service  to  the  government, 
it  besQg  fioatly  made,  and  ill  supported.  The  royal 
issent  was  given,  and  when  it  was  hoped  that  the 
passing  the  act  had  softened  people's  minds,  a  new 
attempt  waa  made  for  keeping  the  Dutch  guards  in 
En^Land;  but  that  was  rejected,  though  the  king 
sent  a  oiessage  desiring  it 

"■  (Balpb  says,  that  very  pro«- 

bably  it  was  only  a  threat,  for 

k  was  a  threat  which  he  had 

^»ed  twice  before.  Vol.  ii.  p. 

S07.    Bitt  bear  how  lord  So« 

men,iAUi  letter  to  the  duke 

of  Skembary,  of  which  men- 

tioo  k  ntde  below,  expresses 

Mnudf  00  this  subject :    "  I 

"  hawe  opt  acquainted  you  with 

his   (the    kiDg^s)    resolution 

sooner,  because  I  thought  it 

could   not  be  taken  up  in 

mod   earnest    But  I  have 

EmI  tbis  morning  such  a  sort 

of  oonfirmation  of  it,  that  I 

cannot  think  it  possible  to 

have  it  carried  on  so  far,  if 
**  it  be  meant  but  as  an  appear- 
"  ance  only,  and  to  provoke  us 
*'  to  e^srt  ooraelves, 

**  His  resolution  is,  when  the 
"  next  Wednesday's  business  is 
*'  over,  to  come  to  the  parlia- 
'*  roent,  and  tell  them,  that  he 
*'  came  over  to  rescue  the  na- 
*"  tion  from  the  ruin  impending 
**  over  them>  in  which  he  suc- 
*'  ceededt  and  had  brought  them 
"  to  the  end  of  a  dangerous 

wv,  without  9ny  great  mis- 
fortune; that  now  they  had 

peace,  and  might  provide  for 

their  own  safety ;  that  he  saw 
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'  they  were  entertaining  dis-- 
'  trusts  and  jealousies  of  him, 
'  so  as  not  to  do  what  was  ne- 

*  cessary  for  themselves ;  that 
'  he  was  therefore  determined 
'  to  leave  England,  but,  before 
'  he  went,  would  consent  to 

*  any  law  they  should  ofifer>  for 

*  appointing  commissioners  of 
'  both  houses,  to  administer  the 

*  government,  and  then  they 
'  would  not  be  jealous  of  them- 

*  selves.'*) 
^  The  king  should  not  have 

desired  it,  or  at  least  not  have 
brought  it  to  a  question :  it 
was  the  meanest  act  of  his 
reign.  Whatever  malice  tliere 
might  be  in  some  towards  him 
in  It,  yet  the  public  reasons  for 
it  had  so  national  an  appear- 
ance, that  it  was  unhappy  for 
the  king,  that  he  had  kept  them 
here  at  all  after  he  had  the 
crown.  It  looked  like  a  dis- 
trustj  which  could  not  avoid 
giving  a  distaste,  and  therefore 
lessened  the  security  of  it  to 
him,  if  there  was  really  any  in 
it.  If  he  had  any  pellicular  af- 
fection for  them,  because  they 
had  always  been  about  him,  as 
it  was  said,  it  was  below  his 
greatness  to  let  that   prevail 

C  c  4 
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16^8.       In  the  cttrrying  these  points,  many  hard  thinp 
The  party  ^^^  ^^  BgaiDst  the  couTt,  and  aganirt  the  king 
jpp**^^****  himself ;  it  was  suggested,  that  he  loved  not  the  nft- 
great  bit.  tion ;  that  he  was  on  the  reserve  with  all  £nglirii- 
men,  and  shewed  no  confidence  in  thein ;  but  that 
as  soon  as  the  session  of  partiament  was  over,  he 
went  immediately  to  Holland;  and  they  said,  thk. 
was  not  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  -States,  which 
had  been  more  excusable,  but  that  he  went  tUther 
to  enjoy  a  lazy  privacy  at  Loo ;  whare,  with  a  for 
fiBivourites,  he  hunted  and  passed  away  the  suniKri 


against  the  contrary  prejudice. 
He  was  often  enough  in  Hol- 
land to  give  them  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  favour.  The  per- 
son of  the  Iring  of  England 
guarded  by  a  troop  of  foreign- 
ers, was  not  a  pleasing  sight  to 
Englishmen,  who  had  so  far 
trusted  him,  as  to  make  him 
their  king.  Nor  did  he  want  it, 
as  it  appeared  afterwards :  for 
he  was  in  truth  more  really  be- 
loved by  the  body  of  the  people 
than  he  thought  himself  to  be, 
or  than  his  enemies  seemed 
to  believe  he  was.  And  I 
have  this  from  those  who  very 
well  knew  the  state  of  this 
country  at  that  time.  I  have 
said  the  more  upon  this  afiiiir 
of  the  Dutch  guards,  because 
it  is  a  matter  which  was  then 
and  since  much  agitated,  and  I 
think  misrepresented  by  many 
writers,  though  this  author's 
manner  of  touching  it  shews  he 
did  not  concur  in  the  warm 
sense  of  those  who  have  called 
it  an  afiront  and  a  piece  of  in- 
gratitude  to  king  William.  See 
the  Journal  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  O.  ('*A  well  vouch* 
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"  ed  tradition  relates,  tliatita 
**  the  account  of  the  reliisai  fk 
**  the  commons  to  paj  reBpect 
to  his  last  message  (requeu- 
ing that  out  of  considenitkA 
to  him,  which  he  would  tike 
very  kindly^  they  would  sof- 
fer  the  guards  to  oontboe 
longer  in  his  service)  wai 
brought  to  him,  he  walked 
some  time  through  the  room, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  {he 
ground,  then  stopped,  threw 
**  them  around  with  wildncss, 
**  and  said,  '  If  I  had  a  sod,  br 
**  God,  these  guards  should  not 
quit  me.*  In  a  letter  to  lord 
Galway  he  says,  *  I  am  afnid 
the  good  God  will  punish  the 
ingratitude  of  this  nation.* " 
Dalrymple's  Memcirg,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1 29.  See  also  in  Coxe^s  Shretps- 
bury  Correspondence^  lat^  pub- 
lished, the  interesting  letter  just 
mentioned  firom  lord  Somen, 
giving  an  account  of  the  king*s 
resolution  to  withdraw  from 
England,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  the  army,  and  the 
dismission  of  the  Dutch  gotrds. 
P.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  571.) 
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n  a  wmj  that -did  not  ndse  his  diar&cter  mudi.    It    iSgs^ 
s  certaii^  the  iisf^  be  had  met  with  of  late  put  his 
;piiits  too  much  on  the  firet;  and  he  neither  took 
:are  to  disguise  that,  nor  to  overcome  the  ill  hu- 
nour,  which  the  manner  of  his  deportment,  rather 
han  any  just  occasion  given  by  him,  had  raised  in 
many  against  him^     Some,  in  the  house  of  com**- 
mons,  began  to  carry  things  much  further,  and  to 
say,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  maintain  the  votes, 
and  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  former  parliament ;  220 
and^they  tried  to  shake  the  act  made  in  favour  of 
the  new  East  India  company :  this  was  so  contrary 
lo  the  fundamental  maxims  of  our  constitution,  that 
it  gsre  cause  of  jealousy,  since  this  could  be^  in* 
tended  for  nothing  but  to  ruin  the  government : 
money  raised  by  parliament,  upon  bargains  and  con- 
ditions that  were  performed  by  those  who  advanced 
hy  gave  them  such  a  purchase  of  those  acts,  and  this 


®  The  implacable  reveogeful 
temper  he  had  shewn  in  the 
violent  and  irregolar  proaecn- 
tion  of  so  insignificant  (and,  in 
truth,  despicable)  a  gentleman 
as  sir  John  Fenwick,  made  him 
QniFeraally  feared  and  hated. 
His  passion  had  so  far  got  the 
better  of  him,  that  when  he 
saw  the  lords*  protest*  he  said, 
he  did  not  doubt,  but  all  those 
that  had  signed  it,  would  have 
done  as  mudi  as  sir  John  if 
they  durst;  from  whence  we 
concluded,  he  would  hang  all 
of  us,  if  he  coold:  and  the 
dukes  of  Somerset,  Ormond, 
and  Devonshire,  with  the  earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Dorset,  who 
had  spoke  and  voted  against 
the  bill,  though  not  signed  the 
protest,  undmtood  themsdves 


to  be  included  in  his  majesty's 
most  gracious  declaration :  which 
had  a  very  surprising  effisct  in 
the  house  of  lords  for  a  long 
time  aft^r;  the  court  not  daring 
to  propose  any  thing  without 
consulting  the  minority  first, 
and,  in  reality,  asking  their 
leave;  but  he  could  never  re* 
cover  the  confidence  or  afiec- 
tions  of  any  of  them  diuii^ 
the  rest  of  his  reign,  which 
proved  very  pr^udicial  to  his 
affiurs  ever  after.  D.  Vid.  pag. 
307.  H.  L.  (Henry  Legge.) 
(The  earl  of  Dartmouth  had 
there  added  the  protest  against 
the  bill  of  attainder  of  sir  John 
Fenwick;  whbh  has  been  in- 
serted above,  at  p.  195,  folio 
edit.) 
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1608.  ^as  tt  ncred,  that  to  b^vrtarn  it  muit  deskwy  «& 
wedit  for  the  future,  mid  no  goTemment  ooidd  be 
mjuTitairicd  that  did  not  preaerve  this  reHgiondj. 

1699.       Among  other  oomploints,  one  made  against  Uw 
^1,^^^^  court  was»  that  the  king  had  giv^ai  grants  of  the 
f?^""^   oonfisoated  estates  m  Ireland:  it  was  told  before, 
^f^**^      that  a  bill  being  sent  up  by  the  commons^  attaiatiog 
Uie  Irish  that  had  been  in  arms,  and  applying  thai 
estates  to  the  paying  the  puUic  debts»  leaving  only 
a  power  to  the  king  to  dispose  of  the  third  part  of 
them,  was  like  to  lie  long  before  the  lords ;  01SO7 
petitions  being  offered  against  it ;  upon  which  the 
king,  to  bring  the  session  to  a  speedy  oondusioii, 
had  promised,  that  this  matter  should  be  kept  entire 
till  their  next  meeting :  but  the  next  session  going 
over  without  any  proceeding  in  it,  the  king  granted 
away  all  those  confiscations :  it  being  an  undoubted 
branch  of  the  royal  prerogative^  that  all  confiscatioDs 
accrued  to  the  crown,  and  might  be  granted  awaj 
at  the  {Measure  of  the  king :  it  was  pretended,  thai 
those  estates  came  to  a  million  and  a  half  in  value. 
Oreat  objections  were  made  to  the  merits  of  some, 
who  had  the  largest  share  in  those  grants ;  attempts 
had  been  made,  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  to  ob* 
tain  a  confirmation  of  them,  but  that  which  Ginkle, 
who  was  created  earl  of  Athlone,  had^  was  only  con* 
firmed :  now  it  was  become  a  pc^ular  subject  of  de- 
clamation, to  arraign  both  the  grants  and  those  who 
had  them :  motions  had  been  often  made,  for  a  ge* 
neral  resumption  of  all  the  grants  made  in  this 
reign ;  but  in  answer  to  this,  it  was  said,  that  fii^^ 
no  such  motion  was  made  for  a  resumption  of  the 
grants  made  in  king  Charles  the  s^ond's  reigni  ^ 
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iw 


wMicittadfa^f  tfe  extnyagiimt  pmfiism  ii^ 

the  ill  gnounda  upon  whidhi  they  were  made,  it  " 

diewedk  hnth  a  disrespect  and  a  black  ingratiiMde,  if, 

while  no  other  grants  were  resumed^  this  king  only 

shoidd  be  cattedL  in  question*    The  court  party  said 

often,  let  the  retrospect  go  bade  to  4ihe  year  1660^ 

and  they  wdald  consent  to  it,  and  that  whidi  migfat 

be  got  by  it  would  be  worth  the  while.    It  was  an* 

awered,  this  could  not  be  done  after  so  loi^  a  thne, 

that  so  many  sales,  mortgages,  and  settlements  had  221 

been  made,  puj^ant  to  those  grants;  so  all  these 

attempts  came  to  nothing.    But  now  they  fidl  on  a 

more  effectual  method.  A  commission  was  given,  by 

act  of  parliament,  to  seven  persont  named  by  the 

house  of  commons,  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  the 

confiscated  estates  in  Ireland  so  granted  away,  and 

into  the  considapations  upon  which  those  grants 

were  made  ^   This  passed  in  this  session,  and  in  the 

debates  a  great  alienation  discovered  itself  in  many 

irwd  the  king  and  his  government,  which  had  a  very 

ill  effect  upon  all  affiurs,  both  at  home  and  abroad^ 

When  the  time  prefixed  for  the  disbanding  die  army 

came,  it  was  reduced  to  seven  thousand  men:  of 

these^  four  thousand  were  hcmte  and  dragoons,  the 

foot  were  three  thousand ;  the  bodies  were  also  re- 


P  It  was  about  this  time, 
that  on  a  vacancy  of  the  audita 
or*s  place,  Mr.  Montague,  with 
the  approbation  or  advice  of 
bis  friends,  declared  bis  resolu- 
tion  of  taking  to  himself  that 
lucrative  office,  and  put  in  his 
relation.  Kit  Montague,  to 
keep  it  for  bim,  as  the  boldiuji; 
the  auditorship  was  inoompati* 
ble  with  being  chancellor  of  the 


exchequer.  Mr.  Smith  was  soon 
after  appointed  to  that  employ* 
menu  It  appears  by  a  letter 
to  the  king  from  lord  S  '  ■, 
(perhaps  Somers,)  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  this  step  of  Mr. 
Montague.  But  the  other  was 
much  disheartaaed  by  the  grow* 
ing  opposition  to  bim  in  the 
house  of  commons.  H* 
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lO^.  duced  to  so  miall  a  number  of  soUien,  that  it  is 

raid  we  had  now  an  army  of  officers:  the  new  moti 

WM  much  approved  of  by  proper  judges,  as  Ihe  bat 
into  which  so  small  a  number  could  have  bea 
brought.    There  was  at  the  same  time  a  rerj  krge 
{NTOvision  made  for  the  sea,  greater  than  was  thought 
necessary  in  a  time  of  peace.    Fifteen  thousand  so- 
men, with  a  fleet  proportioned  to  that  number,  wis 
thought  a  necessary  security,  since  we  were  made » 
weak  by  land. 
Tbecnr        I  mentioned,  in  the  relation  of  the  former  jor, 
10  ED^unZ  the  czar's  coming  out  of  his  own  country ;  oniAidi 
I  will  now  enlai^ :  he  came  this  winter  otq  \o 
England,  and  stayed  some  months  among  us^;  I 
waited  often  on  him,  and  was  ordered,  both  by  the 
king  and  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  to  attend  upon 
him,  and  to  offer  him  such  informations  of  our  r^ 
ligion  and  constitution,  as  he  was  willing  to  receive: 
I  had  good  interpreters,  so  I  had  much  free  dis- 
course with  him ;  he  is  a  man  of  a  very  hot  temper, 
soon  inflamed,  and  very  brutal  in  his  passion ;  he 
raises  his  natural  heat,  by  drinking  much  brandy, 
which  he  rectifies  himself  with  great  application: 
he  is  subject  to  convulsive  motions  all  over  his  bodT» 


*i  The  king  made  the  cxht  a  had  a  great  dislike  to  bebg 

visit,  in  which  an  odd  incident  looked  at,  but  had  a  niiod  to 

happened.     The  czar    had    a  see  the  king  in  pariiameot;  io 

fiivoiirite    monkey,  which    sat  order  to  w&ch,  he  was  pUtf^ 

upon  the  back  of  his  chair ;  as  in  a  gutter  upon  the  house-top. 

soon  as  the  king  was  sat  down,  to    peep  in   at  the  window; 

the  monkey  Jumped  upon  him  where  be  made  so  ridicdoai  i 

in  some  wrath,  which  discom-  figure,   that  neither  king  oor 

posed  the  whole  ceremonial;  people  could  Ibrbear  laiigiiiof; 

and  most  of  the  time  was  af-  which   obliged  bim   to  itdff 


terwards  spent  in  apologies  for     sooner  than  be  intended.  D. 
the  monkey's  misbehaviour.  He 
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and  his  head  seems  to  be  affected  with  these;  he    iSgg. 


wants  not  capacity,  and  has  a  larger  measure  of 
knowledge,  than  might  be  expected  from  his  educa^ 
tion»  which  was  very  indifferent ;  a  want  of  judg- 
ment, with  an  instability  of  temper,  appear  in  him 
too  often  and  too  evidently;  he  is  mechanically 
turned,  and  seems  designed  by  nature  rather  to  be 
a  ship-carpenter,  than  a  great  prince.  This  was  his 
chief  study  and  exercise,  while  he  stayed  here :  he 
wrought  milch  with  his  own  hands,  and  made  all 
about  him  worls:  at  the  models  of  sMps :  he  told  me,, 
he  designed  a  great  fleet  at  Azuph,  and  with  it  to 
attack  tihe  Turkish  empire;  but  l;ie  did  not  seem 
capable  of  conducting  so  great  a  design,  thoi^  his  222 
conduct  in  his  wars  since  this,  has  discovered  a 
greater  genius  in  him  than  appeared  at  that  time. 
He  was  desirous  to  understand  our  doctrine,  but  he 
did  n<>t  seem  d^)o>ed  to  mend  matter,  in  M06COT7: 
he  was  indeed  resolved  to  encourage  learning,  and 
to  polish  his  people,  by  sending  some  of  them  to 
travel  in  other  countries,  and  to  draw  strangers  to 
come  and  live  among  them.  He  seemed  apprehen- 
sive still  of  his  sister's  intrigues.  There  was  a  mix- 
ture botii  of  passion  and  severity  in  his  temper.  He 
is  resolute,  but  understuids  little  of  war',  and  deemed 
not  at  all  inquisitive  that  way.  After  I  had  seen  him 
often,  and  had  conversed  much  with  him,  I  could 
not  but  adore  the  depth  of  the  providence  of  Ood, 
that  had  raised  up  such  a  furious  man  to  so  absolute 
an  authority  over  so  great  a  part  of  the  world. 
David,  considering  the  great  things  God  had  made 


^  Bishop  Buroet  makes  a  very  wrong  judgment  of  the  czar. 
H. 
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Uigg.   for  die  we  of  indn^  broke  out  iato  tke  meditiUki, 


H^Aa#  M  mam,  tkiU  thorn  art  so  mimt^kl  of  im\ 
Bat  hefe  there  is  an  occ»ion  for  reveraiiig  that 
words,  since  man  seems  a  very  ocmtemptSile  thof 
in  the  sight  of  Ood,  whik  such  a  parson  as  tlie  cur 
has  sudh  multitudes  put  as  it  were  under  faia  feet, 
exposed  to  his  restless  jealonsj  and  sarage  temper. 
He  went  from  hence  to  the  court  of  Vieuia,  where 
he  purposed  to  ha?ie  stayed  some  timcy  but  he  wii 
called  home  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  upos  a 
discovery  or  a  suspicion  of  iatngues  managed  fcf  M 
sister :  the  strangers  to  irhom  he  trustad  mciit,«ei« 
so  true  to  him»  that  those  designs  were  crushed  W 
fore  he  came  back ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  let  Ioqk 
his  fory  on  all  whom  he  suspected;  some  faundrali 
of  them  w^ere  hanged  all  round  Moscow,  and  it  wsi 
said  that  he  cut  off  mMy  heads  wkh  his  own  hsni 
and  so  for  was  be  A*om  relenting*  or  shewing  aay 
sort  of  tenderness^  that  he  seined  delighted  with  it 
How  long  he  is  to  bfi  the  scourge  of  that  natido,  or 
of  his  neighboursy  God  only  knows  r  so  extraordi- 
nary an  incident  wfll,  I  hope,  justify  such  a  digres- 
sion« 
^o^d!      '^^  ^^  ^  Poland  was  not  mudi  better  tboi^ 
of  fay  the  Poles,  though  somewhat  deeper  in  his  de* 
^gns:  he  had  given  that  re^Uic  grest  cause  of 
suspecting,  that  he  intended  to  turn  that  ftee  and 
elective  state  into  an  hereditary  and  abeolute  domi- 
mon.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  civil  war,  filce  to  arise 
at  home,  on  the  prince  of  Conti's  account^  and  of  the 
war  with  the  Turks,  he  h^d  brought  in  an  amy  of 
Saxons,  of  whom  the  Poles  were  now  become  so 
jealous,  that  if  he  does  not  send  them  home  again, 
probably  that  kingdom  will  fall  into  new  wars. 
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The  yptang  king  4rf*  Siradcn  seuwd  to  iidierft  ikff   iGsd* 
roaghaeM  id  big  father's  temper,  with  the  pktj  ^^"^ 
the  virtiiet  of  his  m6th» ;  his  caronatioti  wis  jper-TheaHun 
formed  in  a  |i«itlcttlar  manner;  lie  tdok  up  th^^^^^'^^''^ 
crown  fateuelf^  and  let  it  on  faia  baad ;  the  derign  of 
this  ianoTatkm  in  the  oaremonial  seems  to  be^  t)iai' 
lie  wift  not  b»re  fa&s  stil]geet»  ilifaik,  that.he  hoUs  hia 
crown  m  any  veqiect  bj  their  gnmt  or  consent,  but 
that  it  was  his  own  by  descent :  tfaerefioM  no  other 
pemm  wiss  to  set  it  on  bis  head :  whereas,  even  ab*' 
solute  pinees  are  wiUmg  to  leare  this  poor  renmont 
and  shadow  of  a  popidar  electton,  among  the  cerie^ 
nMmiss  of  thdr  coronaittioB ;  since  they  are  crowned 

vfos  the  desires  and  shouting^  of  theic  people. 

Thai  the  two  northern  ciownsy  Denmark  and  Swe*» 

da^tiMirera  loi^  under  great  restraints  by  thor. 
cmsdtutkm,  hare  in  our  own  time  emancipated 
tiMDurifes  so  enthrelyS  that  in  their  govemmenti 
tiB^  have  little  regard,  either  to  thd  mlea  of  law  oc 
the  fboeiKdes  of  custom.  A  little  time  will  tAum^ 
w^feether  Poland  ean  be  brought  to  :8nbniit  to  the  * 
»tfise  absoluteness  of  gfwemment;  they  who  set 
tlieir  crown  to  sate  in  so  barefaced  a  manner,  magr: 
be  sun)08ed  ready  likewise  to  sell  their  libertKa,  if 
tliey  can  find  a  merdmot  that  wiU  come  to  t^eir 
price* 

The  frequent  relapses,  and  the  feeble  state  of  the  a  tr^j 

*  ^  *  for  the  sae- 

king  of  Spain's  health,  gare  the  worid  gieat  alarmatcession  to 
The  court  of  Vienna  trusted  to  their  interest  in  the  of  sp«n. 
court  of  Spain,  and  in  that  king  himself ;  the  French 
court  was  resolFed  not  to  let  go  their  pretensions  to 
that  succession^  without  great  advantages* ;  the  king 

*  As  princes  call  it.    O.  this  thne  of  sending  an  ambw^ 

I  Thete  was  a  thought  at     mA»  to. Spain;  lord  Whaiton 
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16^.    md  the  States  were  not  now  ntxong  enough  to  k 
tiie  umpires  in  that  matter;  this  made  them  our 
easily  hearlcen  to  propositions,  that  were  set  on  foot 
by  the  comrt  of  Fnmoe ;  the  electoral  prince  ci  Ba- 
varia was  proposed,  he  being  the  only  issue  of  tk 
king  of  Spain's  second  sister,  who  was  mazried  to 
the  emperor.     Into  this,  the  king,  the  States,  sod 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  entered ;  the  court  of  Spah 
agreed  to  this ;  and  that  king,  by  his  will,  oonfinned 
his  fieriJier's  will,  by  which  the  succession  of  tk 
crown  was  settled  on  the  issue  of  the  second  iu^ 
ter,  and  it  was  resolved  to  eogi^  aU  the  ffsmksa 
and  cities  of  Spain,  to  maintain  the  successioBiBc- 
cording  to  this  settlement.     The  house  of  Aaslni 
complained  of  this,  and  pretended  that,  by  n  \o^ 
tract  of  reciprocal  settlements,  several  mutual  enttfb 
had  passed  between    those  two   branches  of  the 
house  of  Austria;  the  court  of  France  seemed  also 
to  complain  of  it,  but.  they  were  secretly  in  it,  upon 
engagements,  that  the  dominions  in  Italy  should  M 
to  their  share ;  but  while  these  ei^agements*  in  &-  | 
224  vour  of  the  prince  Sectoral,  ware  raising  great  ap-  ; 
piehenaioiis  eveiy  where,  that  young  prince,  wbo  ; 
seemed  marked  out  for  great  things,  and  who  had  j 
an  the  prcMuising  b^^innings  that  could  be  expected  j 
in  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  fell  sick,  and  was  car-  [ 
ried  off  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  his  illness ;  so  j 
uncertain  are  all  the  prospects  and  all  the  hopes  | 

\ 

m 

I 

wasproposed,  but  excused  him-  earlier  broken  to  the  Spanish    j 

self  from  going,  and  the  king  court,  or  at  least  excused  after 

was  too  muph  chagrined  with  it  was  concluded,  by  a  aokflBB 

all  parties  to  proplose  any  body  embassy,  and  an  able  ambas- 

himself.  Undoubtedly  the  parti-  sador.     H. 
tfton  treaty  should  have  been 
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that  Hbk  irorM  am  give  ^  Now  ihe  daupUll  and  i<%)9- 
the  emperor  were  to  dispute,  or  to  di^de  this  suo- 
cession  between  them ;  so  a  new  treaty  wais  set  on 
foot :  it  was  genarally  given  out,  and  too  earify  be* 
lieved,  that  the  king  of  France  was  grown  weary  of 
WBT,  and  was  resolved  to  pass  the  rest  o£  his  days  in 
peac^  and  quiet ;  but  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  hduse  of  Austria ;  yet  if  that 
house  were  set  acsdde,  he  would  yield  up  the  dau- 
l^xifi^s  pietensions;  and  so  the  dake  of  Savoy  was 
much  talked  of,  but  it  was  with  the  prospect  of  bav« 
ing  his  hereditary  domimons  yieMed  up  to  the  crown 
oE  Frmce :  but  this  great  matter  camie  to  another 
^fig^stion  a  few  months  after. 

Aboct  this  time,  the  king  set  up  a  new  fiivourite :  The  eari  of 

Ke{]pd,  a  gentleman  of  Guelder,  was  raised,  from  ^Toar. 

heiag  a  page,  into  the  highest  degree  of  fitvour,  that 

any  person  had  ever  attained,  about  the  king :  he 

WBS  now  made  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  soon  after 

bi^ht  of  the  garter,  and,  by  a  quick  and  unaccount- 

lUe  progress,  he  seemed  to  have  engrossed  the  royal 

avour  so  entirely,-  that  he  disposed  of  eV^ery  thing,^ 

hat  Was  in  the  king^p  po#er.    He  was  a  cheerfiit 

'oung  matt,  that  had  the  art  to  please,  but  was  so 

nucb  given  up  to  hid  o^Khi  {^teasures,  thAt  he  could 

carce  suboiit  to  the  attendance  add  drudgery  that 

b^as  necessaty  to  maintain  his  post.    He  never  had 

et  distinguished  himself  in  any  thing,  though  the 

ing  did  it  in  every  thing.     He  was  not  cold  nor 


"  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  finality,  that  always  atteDded 

le  memorial  be  fidblisbed  at  those  that  stood  in  the  w^y  of 

le   bq^nning  of  the  second  aggrandising  the  house  of  Aus- 

ar,  gave  broad  hints,  that  his  tria.    D. 
>n  had  suiiered,  from  a  certam 

VOI-.  IV.  D  d 
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1699.    dry,  :as  the  eed  of  Portland  was  thought  to  be; 

who  s^med  to  have  the  art  of  creating  many  ene- 
mies to  ,himself,  and  not  one  friend ' :  but  the  eail 
of  Albemarle  had  all  the  arts  of  a  court.  Was  dvilto 
HU,  and  procured  many  feivours.     The  earl  of  Port- 
'  land  observed  the  progress  of  this  favour  with  great 
uneasiness ;  they  grew  to  be  not  only  incompat3)le, 
as  all  rivals  for  favour  must  needs  be,  but  to  bate 
and  oppose  one  another  in  every  thing ;  by  wbid 
the  king's  aflFairs  suffered  much ;  the  one  bad  im 
of  the  confidence,  and  the  other  much  more  of  tb 
&vour ;  the  king  had  heaped  many  grants  « tbe 
earl  of  Portland,  and  had  sent  him  ambassadnifi 
France,  upon  the  peace ;  where  he  appeared  witk 
great  magnificence,  and  at  a  vast  expense,  and  bad 
many  very  unusual  respects  put  upon  him  by  tbat 
king  ,and  all  that  court ;  but  upon  his  return,  be 
225  coidd  not  bear  the  visiUe  superiority  in  favour,  tbat 
the  other  was  grown  up  to ;  so  he  took  occasion, 
fi^m  a  small  preference  that  was  given  him,  in  pr^ 
judice  of  his  own  post,  as  groom  of  the  stole,  asd 
upon  it  withdrew  firom  the  court,  and  laid  down  all 
his  employments.     The*  king  used  all  possible  means 
to  divert  him  from  this  resolution,  but  without  pre* 
vailing  on  him ;  he  consented  to  serve  the  king  still 
in  his  aflEairs,  but  he  would  not  return  to  anj  post 
in  the  household^  and  not  long  after  that,  he  was 

*  The  earl  of  Sunderland  **  carry."  I  mention  this  parti- 
had  a  very  mean  opinion  of  the  cular  as  a  specimen  of  the  esn 
earl  of  Portland ;  and  said  upon  of  Sunderland's  style,  wbicfa  h^ 
KeppePs  being  sent  to  him  by  was  much  given  to,  and  wbicft 
the  king  upon  some  business,  did  much  increase  enmiti^  ^ 
This  young  man  brings  and  him.  He  wanted  not  this  frf- 
carries  a  message  well ;  but  ther  quality  to  make  him  uoi- 
**  Portland  is  so  dull  an  animal^  versally  odious.  O. 
"  that  he  can  neither  fetch  nor 
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emplojed  in  the  new  negotiatioii,  set  on  foot  for  the    1699. 


suocession  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

This  year  died  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  whom  ^/"^jj^^^ 
the  king  had  created  duke  of  Bolton ;  he  was  a  man  of  Boiton. 
of  a  strange  mixture ;  he  had  the  spleen  to  a  high 
degree,  and  aflfected  an  extravagant  behaviour ;  for 
many  weeks  he  would  take  a  conceit  not  to  speak 
one  word ;  and  at  other  times,  he  would  not  open 
his  mouth,  till  such  an  hour  of  the  day,  when  he 
Aought  the  ah*  was  pure ;  he  changed  the  day  into 
lught,  and  often  hunted  by  torch  light,  and  took  all 
sorts  of  liberties  to  himself,  many  of  which  were 
very  disagreeable  to  those  about  him.     In  the  end 
of  long  Charles's  time,  and  during  king  James's 
reign,  he  affected  an  appearance  of  folly,  which  af- 
terwaids  he  compared  to  Junius  Brutus's  behaviour 
under  the  Tarquins  y.    With  all  this,  he  was  a  very 
knowiiig,  anTa  very  crafty  poUtic  man ;  and  Z 
an  artful  flatterer,  when  that  was  necessary  to  com- 
pass his  end,  in  which  generally  he  was  successful : 
be  was  a  man  of  a  profuse  expense,  and  of  a  most 
ravenous  avarice  to  support  that;  and  though  he 
was  much  hated,  yet  he  carried  matters  before  him 
irith  such  authority  and  success,  that  he  was  in  all 
respects  the  great  riddle  of  the  age. 

This  summer,  sir  Josiah  Child  died;  he  was  a^"?j'"' 
nan  of  great  notions  as  to  merchandise  ^9  which  was  chud. 

7  (Sir  John  Rereebj,  in  hts  the  prince  of  Orange  before  his 

lemoirs,  p.  1 40,  confirms  the  arrival  in  England.    After  all, 

otion,  that  this  strange  mode  perhaps  insanity  was  at  the  hot* 

f  iifis,  IB  turning  night  into  day,  tom  of  the  whole.) 
ras  the  result  of  policy  in  this         '  Manifested    in    the    best 

obleman,   wishing  people  to  book  we  have  upon  that  sub- 

^ink    him   mad,   in  order  to  ject,  and  which  in  the  principal 

void   faamher  censure  in  king  parts  of.it,  and  in  general,  is 

ames*a    reign.     He  certainly  still  our  standard.    O, 
ntered  -into  engagements  with 

D  d  S 
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1^.    his  education,  and  in  which  he  succeeded  beyood 
any  man  of  his  time :  he  applied  himself  chiefly  t& 
the  East  India  trade,  which  by  his  management  was 
raised  so  high,  that  it  drew  much  envy  and  jealousr 
both  upon  himself  and  upon  the  company ;  he  had 
a  compass  of  knowledge  and  apprehension  beyond 
any  merchant  I  ever  knew ;  he  was  vain  and  cov^ 
tons,  and  thought  too  cunning,  though  to  me  he 
Beemed  always  sincere. 
The  arch-       The  complaiuts  that  the  court  of  France  sent  to 
cam?raVs  Rome,  against  the  archbishop  of  Cambray's  Aooi 
d^ned."    procured  a  censure  from  thence ;  but  he  gate  wA 
a  ready  and  entire  submission  to  it,  that  how  mo^ 
soever  that  may  have  lessened  him  in  some  men's 
ojHnioiis,  yet  it  quite  defeated  the  designs  of  his 
enemies  against  him  :  upon  this  occasion  it  appeared 
2S6  how  much  both  the  clergy  of  France,  and  the  courts 
of  parliament  there,  were  sunk  from  that  firmness, 
which  they  had  so  long  maintained  against  the  in- 
croachment  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  not  so  much  as 
one  person  of  those  bodies  has  set  himself  to  assert 
those  liberties,  upon  which  they  had  so  long  valued 
themselves ;  the  whole  clergy  submitted  to  the  baD. 
the  king  himself  received  it,  and  the  parliament  re- 
gistered it:  we  do  not  yet  know,  by  what  methods 
and  practices  this  was  obtained  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  nor  what  are  the  distinctions,  by  which  tbe^ 
save  the  doctrine  of  so  many  of  their  saints,  while 
they  condemn  this  archbishop's  book ;  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  a  diflference  between  them :  from 
the  conclusion  of  this  process  at  Rome,  I  torn  to 
another,  against  a  bishop  of  our  own  church,  that 
was  brought  to  a  sentence  and  conclusion  this  sum- 
mer. 
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Dr.  Watson  was  promoted  by  king  James  to  the  y^^ 
bishopric  of  St  David's ;  it  was  believed  that  he  The  ushop 
gave  money  for  his  advancement,  and  that,  in  order  ll^l^^ 
to  the  reimbursing  himself,  he  sold  most  of  the  spi-  P"^^^  '^' 
ritual  preferments  in  his  gift :  by  the  law  and  custom 
of  this  church,  the  archbishop  is  the  only  judge  of  a 
bishop,  but,  upon  such  occasions,  he  calls  for  the  as- 
sistance of  some  of  the  bishops ;  he  called  for  six 
in  this  cause ;  I  was  one  of  them ;  it  was  proved, 
that  the  bishop  had  collated  a  nephew  of  his  to  a 
great  many  of  the  best  preferments  in  his  gift,  and 
that,  for  many  years,  he  had  taken  the  whole  profits 
o{  these  to  himself,  keeping  his  nephew  very  poor, 
and  obliging  bim  to  perform  no  part  of  his  duty  :  it 
was  also  proved,  that  the  bishop  obtained  leave  to 
keep  a  benefice,  which  he  held  before  his  promotion, 
by  a  commendam  (one  of  the  abuses  which  the 
popes  brought  in  among  us,  from  which  we  have 
not  been  able  hitherto  to  free  our  church)  he  had 
sold  both  the  cure  and  the  profits  to  a  clergyman, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  had  obliged  himself  to  re* 
ngn  it  upon  demand ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  clergy* 
loan  could,  by  another  sum,  purchase  the  next  pre-* 
mentation  of  the  patron :  these  things  were  fully 
)roved.  To  these  was  added  a  charge  of  .many  op- 
)re8sive  fees,  which,  being  taken  for  benefices  that 
^ere  in  his  gift,  were  not  only  extortion,  but  a  pre« 
umptive  simony:  all  these  he  had  taken  himself, 
nthout  making  use  of  a  raster  or  actuary ;  for  as 
le  would  not  trust  those  secrets  to  any  other,  so  he 
wallowed  up  the  fees,  both  of  his  chancellor  and 
egister :  he  had  also  ordained  many  persons,  with- 
out tendering  them  the  oaths  enjoined  by  law ;  and 
'  et,  in  their  letters  ^f  orders,  he  had  certified  under 
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1699*   his  hand  and  seal,  that  they  had  taken  those  (n^; 


glg)^  this  was  what  the  law  calls  crimen  fahij  the  certi- 
fying that  which  he  knew  to  be  false:  no  excep- 
tions lay  to  the  witnesses,  by  whom  these  things 
were  made  out,  nor  did  the  bishop  bring  any  proofe, 
on  his  side,  to  contradict  their  evidence :  some  af- 
firmed, that  he  was  a  sober  and  regular  man,  and 
that  he  spoke  often  of  simony  with  such  detestation, 
that  they  could  not  think  him  capable  of  committmg 
it.     The  bishop  of  Rochester  withdrew  from  the 
court,  on   the  day  in  which  sentence  was  to  he 
given ;  he  consented  to  a  suspension,  but  he  Aliiot 
think  that  a  bishop  could  be  deprived  by  the  anb- 
bishop.     When  the  court  sat  to  give  judgment,  &e 
bishop  resumed  his  privilege  of  peerage,  and  pleaded 
it ;  but  he,  having  waved  it  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  having  gone  on  stiU  submitting  to  the  court, 
no  regard  was  had  to  this,  since  a  plea  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  was  to  be  offered  in  the  fiist 
instance,  but  could  not  be  kept  up  to  the  last,  and 
then  be  made  use  of.    The  bishops,  that  were  pre- 
sent, agreed  to  a  sentence  of  deprivation :  I  went 
further,  and  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  excommu- 
nicated.    He  was  one  of  the  worst  men,  in  all  re- 
spects, that  ever  I  knew  in  holy  orders :  passionate, 
covetous,  and  false  in  the  blackest  instances ;  with- 
out any  one  virtue  or  good  quality,  to  balance  his 
many  bad  ones.     But,  as  he  was  advanced  by  king 
James,  so  he  stuck  firm  to  that  interest ;  and  the 
party,  though  ashamed  of  him,  yet  were  resolved  to 
support  him  with  great  zeal :  he  appealed  to  a  court 
of  dd^ates ;  and  they,  about  the  end  of  the  year, 
confirmed  the  archbishop's  sentence.    Another  pro- 
secution followed  for  simony,  against  Jones  liishop 
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Off  St.  Asaph,  in  which,  though  the  presumptions    i6gg. 
were  very  great,  yet  the  evidence  was  not  so  clear"  ' 

as  in  the  former  case '.  The  bishops  in  Wales  give 
ahnost  aU  the  benefices  in  4;heir  diocese ;  so  this  pri- 
mitive constitution,  that  is  still  preserved  among 
them,  was  scandalously  abused  by  some  wicked 
men,  who  set  holy  things  to  sale,  and  thereby  in* 
creased  the  pi^judices,  that  are  but  too  easily  re- 
ceived, both  against  religion  and  the  church. 

I  published  this  year  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- '  pubushed 
nine  Artides  of  Religion :  it  seemed  a  work  much  tion  of  the 
wanted,  and  it  was  justly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  ArticL?*"* 
none  of  our  divines  had  attempted  any  such  per- 
fonuiioe,  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
suligecfc:  for  some  slight  analyses  of  them  are  not 
worth  either  mentioning  or  reading.    It  was  a  work 
that  i^uired  study  and  labour,  and  laid  a  man  open 
to  many  malicious  attacks ;  this  made  some  of  my 
friends  advise  me  against  publishing  it;  in  compli- 
ance with  them,  I  kept  it  five  years  by  me,  after  I 
had  finished  it :  but  I  was  now  prevailed  on  by  the  228 
archbishop,  and  many  of  my  own  order,  besides  a 
great  many  others,  to  delay  the  publishing  it  po 


■  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween   their    cases  was,    that 
Watson  took  the  money  him- 
self, (being  a  bachelor,)   and 
/ane8*8  wife  received  it  for  him. 
/  jisked  bishop  Burnet  myself, 
bow    they    cUstinguished    the 
crime  :  he  told  me,  they  looked 
upon  one  as  direct  simony,  and 
the  other  as  a  simoniacal  prac- 
tice.    Knowing  the  exceeding 
partiality  of  t£e  man^  I  told 


him,  I  always  understood  be- 
fore, that  simony  had  been  com- 
posed of  simoniacal  practices ; 
which  he  seemed  to  take  a 
little  unkindly,  but  gave  me  no 
answer.  D.  Alluding  to  these 
two  cases,  Shippen  in  his  fa« 
mous  party- poem 'called  "  Fac- 
"  tion  Displayed,"  s^ys  of  the 
archbishop,  '*  Here  spared  a 
"  friend,  there  triumphed  o*^r 
•'  a  foe.'*    O. 

D  d  4 
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1(309.   longer.     It  seemed  a  proper  additipo  to  the  Hirtqr 
of  the  Refpnnation,  to  e^^pbip  and  prove  th^  ^ 
trine  which  was  then  estfiblished.  I  was  mov^  tsA 
by  the  late  queen,  apd  pressfed  by  the  late  qvddft* 
shop  to  write  it ;  I  cm  fippeal  to  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts,  that  I  wrote  it  witii  great  sinceri^  aad  a 
good  intention,  aqd  with  all  the  application  and 
care  I  was  capable  of.    I  did  th^i  expect,  what  I 
have  sinoe  met  with,  that  malicious  men  would  en- 
ploj  both  their  industry  and  illrnature,  to  find  mat- 
tor  for  censure  and  cavils ;  but  though  there  knr 
beep  some  books  writ  on  purpose  agtiinst  it,  ad 
many  in  sermons  and  other  treatises  have  occmaavSBi 
reflectedf  with  great  severity,  upon  several  pwaige 
in  it,  y^t  this  has  been  done  with  so  little  justice  ^ 
reasop,  that  I  am  nqt  yet  convinced,  that  thoe  b 
one  single  period  or  e:(pression,  that  is  jus^y  re* 
marked  on,  or  that  can  give  me  any  occaiaon,  either 
to  retract,  or  so  miich  9s  to  e^^plain  any  ope  part  of 
that  whole  work ;  which  J  was  very  ready  to  have 
done,  if  I  had  seen  cause  for  it.    Ther^  was  twother 
reason,  that  seemed  to  determine  me  to  the  publish- 
ing it  at  this  time. 
The  growth     Upon  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  a  great  swarm  of 
o  pop«fy-  priggtg  came  over  to  England,  not  only  those  whom 
the  revolution  had  frighted  away,  but  many  m<He 
new  men,  who  appeared  in  many  places  with  great 
insolence ;  and  it  was  said,  that  they  boasted  of  the 
favour  and  ftrotection  of  which  they  were  assured. 
Some  enemies  of  the  government  began  to  give  it 
out,  that  the  favouring  that  religion  was  a  secret 
article  of  the  peace ;  and  so  absurd  is  malice  and 
calumny,  that  the  JacoUtes  began  to  say,  that  the 
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kiii^  was  dllier  of  that  reHgioD,  or  at  least  a  fa^    i^f9. 
vourer  of  it*^:  comi^iaixits  of  the  avowed  practices* 
wad  insolence  of  the  priests  were  brought  from  seve-* 
ral  places,  diiriiig  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and 
those  were  maliciously  aggravated  by  some,  who 
cast  the  Uame  of  all  on  the  king. 

Upon  this,  some  jNToposed  a  bill,  that  obliged  aU^°.«ct 

parsons  educated  in  that  re%ion,  or  suspected  to  be^.   ^ 

of  itf  who  should  succeed  to  any  estate  before  they 

ivere  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  take  the  oaths  of  al^ 

legiance  and  siq>remacy,  and  the  test,  as  soon  as 

they  came  to  that  age;  and  till  they  did  it,  the 

estate  was  to  devolve  to  the  ne&t  of  kin,  that  was  a 

]NrotefllaQt;  but  was  tp  return  bade  to  them  upon 

their  takng  the  oaths.    All  pojnsh  priests  were  also 

banished  by  the  bill,  and  were  adjudged  to  perpe^ 

tual  imprisonment,  if  they  should  again  return  into  229 

England ;  and  the  reward  of  an  hundred  poundr  was 

offered  to  evary  one  who  should  discover  a  popish 

njest,  so  as  to  convict  him.     Those,  who  brought 

Jiis  inta  the  bouse  of  commons,  hoped,  that  the 


^  He  does  the  Jacobites  a 
p«at  deal  of  wrong;  for  it  was 
be  wfaigs  gave  out  that  the 
dag  was  tanied  Jacobite*  upon 
jealousy  they  conceived  at  the 
onferences  between  lord  Port- 
and  and  manhal  Bouflers,  that 
be  king  had  agreed  that  the 
letender  should  succeed  him, 
^hich  was  carried  so  far,  that 
tie  earl  of  Oiford  (Orford) 
ame  in  the  name  of -them  all, 
y  ask  if  there  was  any  thing  in 
liat  reports  and  said,  with  aome 
motion,  that  it  was  hard  if  the 
ing  had  entered  into  any  such 
ngagemcBts,    without    taUng 


care  to  secure  the  interest  and 
safety  of  his  iiriends.  Lord  Jer- 
sey told  me  afterwards,  that 
such  a  proposal  had  been  once 
made,  with  an  offer  that  the 
pretender  should  be  sent  over, 
and  educated  as  the  king  thought 
fit,  who  shewed  no  sort  of  dis* 
like  to  it,  but  said  it  would  be 
a  contradiction  to  all  the  other 
actions  of  his  life.  That  he  fa- 
voured the  Roman  catholics  as 
far  as  he  could,  and  that  he  was 
frequently  called  upon  by  the 
emperor  so  to  do,  is  most  cer- 
tain. D.  (See  note  before  at 
p.  20 1.) 
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i6gg.   court  would  have  opposed  it ;  but  the  court  f^ 

moted  the  bill ;  so  when  the  party  saw  their  n- 

take,  thej  seemed  willing  to  let  the  bill  faD;  aai 
when  that  could  not  be  done,  they  clogged  it  widi 
many  severe  and  some  unreasonable  clauses,  hoping 
that  the  lords  would  not  pass  the  act;  and  it  was 
said,  that  if  the  lords  should  make  the  least  akere- 
tion  in  it,  they,  in  the  house  of  commons,  who  had 
set  it  on,  were  resolved  to  let  it  lie  on  their  taUe, 
when  it  should  be  sent  back  to  them.     M^jsjlaeds, 
who  secretly  favoured  papists,  on  the  Jacobte  acv 
count,  did  for  this  very  reason  move  for  sevenl  it 
terations ;  some  of  these  importing  a  greater  Kre- 
rity ;  but  the  zeal  against  popery  was  soch  in  that 
house,  that  the  bill  passed  without  any  amendment, 
and  it  had  the  royal  assent.    I  was  for  this  faifl,  imU 
withstanding  my  principles  for  toleration,  and  against 
all  persecution  for  conscience  sake;  I  had  always 
thought,  that  if  a  government  found  any  sect  in  re- 
ligion incompatible  with  its  quiet  and   safety,  it 
might,  and  sometimes  ought,  to  send  away  all  <f 
that  sect,  with  as  little  hardship  as  possible :  it  is 
certain,  that  as  all  papists  must,  at  all  times,  be  iO 
subjects  to  a  protestant  prince,  so  this  is  much  more 
to  be  apprehended,  when  there  is  a  pretended  pqush 
heir  in  the  case :  this  act  hurt  no  man  that  was  ib 
the  present  possession  of  an  estate,  it  only  incapaci- 
tated his  next  heir  to  succeed  to  that  estate,  if  he 
continued  a  papist ;  so  the  danger  of  this,  in  case 
the  act  should  be  well  looked  to,  would  put  those  of 
that  religion,  who  are  men  of  conscience,  on  the 
selling  their  estates ;  and  in  the  course  c£  a  few 
years,  might  deliver  us  from  having  any  papists  left 
among  us.     But  this  act  wanted  several  necessanr 
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dauses  to  enforce  the  due  executioB  of  it ;  the  word  1699. 
next  (^kiUf  was  very  indefinite,  and  the  next  of  kin 
was  not  obliged  to  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act,  nor 
did  the  right  descend  to  the  remoter  heirs,  if  the 
m<Hre  immediate  ones  should  not  take  the  benefit  of 
it;  the  test,  relating  to  matters  of  doctrine  and 
warfllup,  did  not  seem  a  proper  ground  for  so  great 
a  severity ;  so  this  act  was  not  followed  nor  executed 
in  any  sort  ^ ;  but  here  is  a  scheme  laid,  though  not 
fully  digested,  which  on  some  great  provocation, 
given  by  those  of  that  religion,  may  dispose  a  par- 
liament to  put  such  clauses  in  a  new  act,  as  may 
make  this  efiectual  ^. 

Tlie  king  of  Denmark  was  in  a  visible  decline  ^30 
aU  this  year;  and  died  about  the  end  of  summ^. Hoiitein. 


<^  It  has  since,  in  the  instance 
of  one  Roper,  when  it  received 
a  construction  that  contributes 
▼ery  much  to  the  enforcing  of 
the  act.  This  construction  was 
a  point  in  which  the  chancellor, 
(lord  Harcourt,)  before  whom 
the  cause  came,  had  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  tJie  chief  justice, 
(Pbrker,)  whom  the  chancellor 
called  to  his  assistance.  The 
last  was  for  a  construction 
which  would  in  effect  have  made 
the  act  useless,  by  an  easy  eva- 
sion of  it,  and  Parker*s  opinion 
was  calculated  to  prevent  that. 
The  chancellor's  opinion  was 
the  decree,  but  there  was  an 
appeal  from  it  to  the  house  of 
lords,  where  the  decree  was  re- 
versed, upon  Parker*8  reasons, 
whom  the  lords  called  upon  for 
his  opinion.  He  got  great  cre- 
dit by  it,  with  some  reflection 
upon  the  chancellor.  So  that 
all  the  papists  now  have  their 


land  estates  in  England  upon 
a  very  precarious  holding.  O. 
(See  below,  p.  440.) 

^  (The  passing  this  act,  and 
the  arguments  in  its  favour,  are 
a  good  specimen  of  consistency 
in  the  professed  patrons  of  mo- 
deration. What  would  they 
have  said,  if  the  government  in 
Charles  the  second's  reign  had 
proposed  banishing  from  their 
country  the  protestant  noncon- 
formists* under  pretence  of  their 
incompatibility  with  its  quiet 
and  safety  ?  It  certainly  behoved 
king  William,  in  conformity 
with  the  assurances  he  is  siud 
to  have  given  the  confederate 
princes,  of  protecting  his  Ro- 
man catholic  subjects,  to  have 
prevented,  if  it  had  been  in  his 
power,  such  a  scandalous  and' 
persecuting  measure.  But  the 
kings  of  England  were  become, 
instead  of  constitutional  kings, 
only  puppets.) 
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16^.  While  he  was  hmguufaiDg,  the  duke  ci  Hdakii 
b^an  to  buihl  some  new  forts  in  that  duchy;  tbi 
the  Danes  said,  was  contraiy  to  the  treaties,  ani 
to  the  candanUnium,  which  that  king  and  the  duke 
have  in  that  duchy;  the  duke  of  Hcdatein  had 
mairied  the  king  of  Sweden's  sister,  and  depoided 
on  the  assurances  he  had,  of  heiitg  supported  by 
that  crown ;  the  young  king  of  Deiunaric,  upon  ik 
coming  to  the  crown,  as  he  complained  of  these 
infractions,  so  he  entered  into  an  alUanoe  with  Oe 
king  of  Poland  and  the  elector  of  Bnndalmgk 
and,  as  was  said,  with  the  landgrave  of  Heat  ad 
the  duke  of  Wolfembuttel,  to  attadc  Sweden  ni 
Hobtein  at  once,  on  all  hands.  The  Idi^  of  Pciand 
was  ta  invade  Livonia;  the  elector  of  BraodeD* 
burgh  was  to  fall  into  the  regal  Pomerania,  and  the 
other  princes  were  to  keep  the  dukes  of  Zell  and 
Hanover  from  assisting  Holstein ;  the  king  of  Den- 
mark himself  was  to  attack  Holstein;  but  his  fittber^s 
chief  minister  and  treasurer,  the  baron  Plesse,  did 
not  like  the  concert,  and  apprehended  it  would  not 
end  well ;  so  he  withdrew  from  his  post,  which  he 
had  maintained  long,  with  a  high  reputation,  both 
for  his  capacity  and  integrity ;  which  appeared  in 
this,  that,  though  that  king's  power  is  now  carried 
to  be  absolute,  yet  he  never  stretched  it  to  new  or 
oppressive  taxes ;  and  therefore  seeing  things  were 
like  to  take  another  ply  in  a  new  reign,  he  resigoed 
his  employment.  He  was  the  ablest  and  the  wor- 
thiest man,  that  I  ever  knew  belonging  to  those 
parts ;  he  was  much  trusted  and  employed  by  prince 
George ;  so  that  I  had  great  opportunities  to  know 
him. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  seeing  such  a  storm  comii^ 
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upon  hka  fin»h  so  many  hands,  daiined  the  Cfffects    i^* 
of  his  alliBiice  with  England  and  Holland,  who  were  A^wwrau- 
guarantees  of  the  several  treaties  made  in  the  north,  ^e*kin^f 
particiilarty  of  the  last,  made  at  Altena  but  ten  yean  Sweden. 
before.  The  facmse  of  Lunenburgh  was  also  engaged 
in  interest  to  preserve  Holstein,  as  a  barrwr  between 
tiiem  and  Denniaric:  the  king  of  Poland  thought 
the  inTasion  of  Livoiiia^  which  was  to  be  began  with 
the  siege  of  Riga,  would  prove  both  easy  and  of 
great  advantage  to  ham.     Livonia  was  anciently  a 
fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  delivered  itadf,  for 
protection,  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  by  a  capitula- 
tkn:  by  that,  they  were  stilt  to  enjoy  theur  ancient 
Vbetties;  afterwaids,  the  pretension  of  the  crown  of 
Poland  was  yielded  up,  about  threescore  years  ago : 
so  that  Lhronia  was  an  absolute  but  legal  govem- 
fflent:  jet  the  late  king  of  Sweden  had  treated  that  231 
prmdpafity  in  the  same  rough  manner  in  which 
be  bad  (^pressed  his  other  dominions ;  so  it  was 
thought,  that  the  Livonians  were  disposed  (as  soon 
as  they  saw  a  power  ready  to  protect  them,  and  to 
restore  them  to  their  former  liberties)  to  shake  off 
the  Swedish  yoke ;  especially,  if  they  saw  the  king 
attacked  in  so  many  different  places  at  once. 

The  king  of  Poland  had  a  fisuliier  design  in  this  The  king 
invasbn :  he  had  an  army  of  Saxons  in  Poland,  to^^^f* 
whom  he  chiefly  trusted  in  carrying  on  his  designs 
there ;  the  Poles  were  become  so  jealous,  both  of  him 
and  of  his  Saxons,  that  in  a  general  diet  they  had 
come  to  very  severe  resolutions,  in  case  the  Saxons 
were  not  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by  a  prefixed  day: 
that  king  therefore  reckoned,  that  as  the  reduction 
of  Livonia  had  the  &ir  appearance  of  recovering  the 
^oent  inheritance  of  the  crown,  so  by  this  means  * 
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i60g.  he  would  carry  the  Saxons  out  of  Poland,  as  was  J^ 
creed,  and  yet  have  them  within  call :  he  likewk 
studied  to  engage  those  of  Lithuania  to  join  with 
him  in  the  attempt.  His  chief  dependance  was  od 
the  czar,  who  had  assured  him,  that  if  he  caii 
make  peace  with  the  Turk,  and  keep  Azuph,  he 
would  assist  him  powerfully  against  the  Swedes; 
his  design  being  to  recover  Narva,  which  is  capabk 
of  being  made  a  good  port.  By  this  means  he  hoped 
to  get  into  the  Baltic,  where  if  he  could  once 
he  would  soon  become  an  uneasy  neighbour  to 
the  northern  princes :  the  king  of  JPoland  weo^^sto 
Saxony,  to  mortgage  and  sell  his  lands  there,  aniv^ 
raise  as  much  money  as  was  possible,  for  carrying  oo 
this  war ;  and  he  brought  the  electorate  to  so  low  i 
state,  that  if  his  designs  in  Poland  miscany,  apd  if 
he  is  driven  back  into  Saxony,  he,  who  was  the 
richest  prince  of  the  empire,  will  become  one  of  the 
poorest.  But  the  amusements  of  balls  and  operas 
consumed  so  much  both  of  his  time  and  treasure^ 
that  whereas  the  design  was  laid  to  surprise  Big& 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  he  did  not  b^n  his  at- 
tempt upon  it  before  the  end  of  February,  and  these 
designs  went  no  farther  this  year. 
The  parti-  While  the  king  was  at  Loo  this  summer,  a  new 
treaty  was  set  on  foot,  concermng  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Spain ;  the  king  and  the  states  of  the 
United  Provinces  saw  the  danger  to  •which  they 
would  be  exposed,  if  they  should  engage  in  a  new 
war,  while  we  were  yet  under  the  vast  debts  that 
the  former  had  brought  upon  us ;  the  king^s  mi- 
nisters in  the  house  of  commons  assured  him,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bring  them  to 
232  enter  into  a  new  war,  for  maintaining  the  rights  (i( 
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the  house  of  Austria.    During  the  debates  conoern-    1699. 
ing  the  army,  when  soipe  mentioned  the  danger  of 
that  monarchy  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon^  it  was  set  up  for  a  maxim^ 
that  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  ta  the  affairs  of 
Europe  who  was  king  of  Spain,  whether  a  French- 
Dian  or  a  German ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  successor 
should  come  within  Spain,  he  would  become  a  true 
Spaniard,  and  be  goyemed  by  the  maxims  and  in- 
terests of  that  crown :  so  that  there  was  no  prospect 
o(  being  able  to  infuse  into  the  nation  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  consequence  of  that  succession^.     The 
emperor  had  a  very  good  claim ;  but  as  he  had  littie 
strength  to  support  it  by  land^  so  he  had  none  at  all 
by  sea;  and  his  treasure  was  quite  exhausted  by  his 
long  war  with  the  Turk :  the  French  drew  a  great 
iixtce  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  they  were 
resolved  to  march  into  it,  upon  that  king's  death : 
there  was  no  strength  ready  to  oppose  them,  yet 
they  seemed  willing  to  compound  the  matter ;  but 
they  said,  the  consideration  must  be  very  valuable, 
that  could  make  them  desist  from  so  great  a  preten- 
sion ;  and  both  the  king  and  the  States  thought  it 
was  a  good  bargain,  if,  by  yielding  up  some  of  the 
less  important  branches  of  that  monarchy,  they  could 
save  those  in  which  they  were  most  concerned,  which 
fvere  Spain  itself,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Nether- 
lands.    The  French  seemed  willing  to  accept  of  the 
iominions  in  and  about  Italy,  with  a  part  of  the 
dngdom  of  Navarre,  and  to  jdeld  up  the  rest  to  the 
emperor's  second  son,  the  archduke  Charles;  the 

f  LfOrd  BoliDgbroke,  in  his     in  the  nation^  with  regard  to  fo- 
Letters,  censures  tins  indolence     reign  affiun»  very  strongly.  H. 
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1^.   emperor  efifeered  into  the  treaty,  for  be  saw  he  otild 

toot  hope  to  carry  the  i^ftckt  sadcessiGn  entire;  hi 

he  presfised  to  have  the  diM^y  of  Mihm  added  to  lus 
hereditary  dominions  in  Germany:  the  expedkBt 
that  the  king. proposed  was»  that  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain  should  have  the  duehy  of  Milan,   and  that 
France  shoilld  accept  of  Lorraini  instead  of  it ;  he 
was  the  emperor^s  nephew,  and  would  he  entirdj  id 
his  interests :  the  eihperor  did  not  agree  to  Hbb,  hit 
yet  he  pressed  the  kuig  not  to  give  over  the  tratff, 
and  to  try  if  he  could  make  a  better  baign  Ar 
him :  above  ail  things,  he  recommended  secrecy;  ftr 
he  well  knew  how  much  the  Spaniards  would  be  d- 
fimded,  if  any  treaty  should  be  owned,  that  nught 
bring  on  a  dismembering  of  their  monarchy;  far 
though  they  were  taking  no  care  to  preserve  it,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  yet  they  could  not  bear  the  having 
any  branch  torn  £pom  it.    The  king  reckoned,  tint 
the  emperor,  with  the  other  princes  of  Italy,  might 
have,  so  much  interest  in  Rome,  as  to  stop  the  pope  s 
giving  tdbe  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Napks; 
233  and  which  way  soever  that  matter  might  end,  it 
would  oblige  the  pope  to  shew  great  partldity,  ci- 
ther to  die  house  of  Austria  or  the  house  of  Boiir- 
bon;  which,  might  occaaon  a  breach  among  Ihenm 
with  other  consecfuences  that  might  be  very  happf 
to  the  whole  protestant   interest:  any  war  thai 
might  foUow  in  Italy  would  be  at  great  distance 
fnAn  us,  and  in  a  country  that  we  had  no  reason  t» 
regard  much;  besides,  that  the  fleets  of  Ei^^aad 
.  and  Holland  must  come,  in  conclusion,  to  be  the  ar« 
biters  of  the  matter. 

These  were  the  king's  secret  motives ;  for  I  had 
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most  of  them  from  his  own  mouths.  The  French 
oHisented  to  this  scheme,  and  if  the  emperor  would 
haFe  agreed  to  it»  his  son  the  archduke  was  imme- 
diatelj  to  go  to  Spain,  to  be  considered  as  the  heir 
of  that  crown.  By  these  articles,  signed  both  by  the 
king  of  France  and  the  dauphin,  they  bound  tiiem- 
selves  not  to  accept  of  any  will,  testament,  or  dona- 
tion, contrary  to  this  treaty,  which  came  to  be  called 
the  partiiian  treafy.  I  had  the  original  in  my  hands, 
which  the  dauphin  signed.  The  French  and  the  em- 
peror tried  their  strength  in  the  court  of  Spain ;  it 
is  |didn,  the  emperor  trusted  too  much  to  his  interest 
in  that  court,  and  in  that  king  himself;  and  he  re- 
fioaed  to  accept  of  the  partition,  merely  to  ingratiate 


1^99- 


8  There  wm  a  minute  among 
loid  Somen'B  papers,  of  a  meet- 
ing of  some  of  the  king^s  ser- 
Tsots.  When  lord  Portland  com- 
muDicated  the  treaty  to  them, 
several  objections  were   made 
to  parts  of  it ;  but  lord  Port- 
land's   constant    answer  was, 
^  that    nothing   could    be  al- 
**  tered;"  upon  which,  one  of 
che  aNupany  (whose  name  is 
n30t  mentioned)   said,   that  if 
t  hat  was  the  case,  he  saw  no 
r-^tton  why  they  were  troubled 
With  it.     It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  impeached  lords  rather  ex- 
msed  than  defended  the  mi- 
niiiterial   or  subordinate  share 
1%'hicb  they  had  in  the  treaty; 
ind     lord    Orford    (I    think) 
beaded  ignorance  of  the  whole 
ifTair.  H.  (** The  terms  tfi//,<e<- 
'  tameui,  and  donation,  it  must 

*  be  owned,  are  very  emphati- 

*  cal :    bat  if  no  such  terms  are 

*  to  be  found  in  the  act  of  re- 
'  nuociation,  which  was  pre- 

VOL.  IV. 
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pared  by  the  contracting  *par- 
ties,  for  the  signature  of  the 
**  emperor,  on  his  accession 
**  thereto,  (as  it  is  certain  there 
"  are  not,)  it  may  be  &irly  in- 
''  ferred,  that  the  bishop  trusted 
"  to  his  memoiy  in  composing 
**  this  paragraph,  instead  of 
"  laying  the  said  original  be- 
"  fore  his  eyes,  as  he  ought 
**  to  have  done.  Then  as  to 
*'  the  archduke's  immediate  go- 
ing to  Spain,  in  case  the  em- 
peror agreed  to  the  partition, 
"  the  secret  article  above  in- 
*'  serted  shews,  that  no  one 
**  circumstance  was  more  cau- 
"  tiously  or  expressly  provided 
^  affainst  than  that ;  and  if  the 
**  French  court  did  afterwards 
'*  seem  to  relent  a  little  on 
that  head,  it  was  by  way  of 
voluntaiy  concession^  and  the 
merit  of  It,  if  any,  as  we  shall 
**  see  in  its  place,  belonged  only 
"  to  themselves."  Ralph^s  Hut. 
of  England^  vol.  ii*  p.  859.) 
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i^'Pd-    himself  with  them;  otharwise  it  wbs  not  doubted, 
bat  that,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  mendUng  mat- 
ters, he  would  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs.     The  French  did,  in  a  most  perfidious  man- 
Tier,  study  to  alienate  the  Spaniards  from  their  al- 
lies, by  shewing  them  to  how  great  a  diminution  of 
-their  monarchy  they  had  consented;  so  that  no  way 
possible  was  left  for  them  to  keep  tho^e  domimoBs 
Mill  united  to  their  crown,  but  by  accepting  the 
-duke  of  Anjon  to  be  their  king,  with  whom  all 
diould  be  again  restored.  The  ^aniards  complained 
in  the  courts  of  their  allies,  in  ours  in  particular,  of 
this  partition,  a6  a  detestable  project ;  which  was  to 
i*bb  them  of  those  dominions  that  belonged  to  their 
crown,  and  ought  not  to  be  torn  from  it.     No  men- 
tion was  made  of  this  during  the  session  of  par- 
liament, for  though   the  thing  was  generally  be- 
lieved, yet  it  not  being  publicly  owned,  no  notice 
could  be  taken  of  bare  reports ;  and  nothing  was  to 
be  done,  in  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  during  the  king 
of  Spain's  life. 
The  affkin.      In  Scotland  all  men  were  full  of  hopes,  that  their 
'  new  colony  should  bring  them  home  mountains  of 
gold ;  the  procIamation$  sent  to  Jamaica  and  to  the 
other  English  plantations  were  much  complained  of^ 
as  acts  of  hostility,  and  a  violation  of  the  conunon 
234  rights  of  humanity ;  these  had  a  great  effect  on 
them,  though  without  these,  that  colony  was  too 
weak  and  too  ill  supplied,  as  well  as  too  much  di- 
vided within  itself,  to  have  subsisted  long;  those, 
who  had  first  possessed  themselves  of  it,  were  forced 
to  abandon  it :  soon  after  they  had  gone  from  it,  a 
second  recruit  of  men  and  provisions  was  sent  thi- 
ther from  Scotland ;  but  one  of  their  ships  unhap- 
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pily  took  fire,  in  which  they  had  the  greatest  stock  i^. 
of  provisions;  and  so  these  likewise  went  off:  and' 
though  the  third  reinforceinent,  that  soon  followed 
th]S|»  was  both  stronger  and  better  furnished,  jet 
they  fell  into  such  factions  among  themselves,  that 
they  were  too 'weak  to  resist  the  Spaniards,  who, 
feeble  as  they  were,  yet  saw  the  necessity  of  attack- 
ing jthem:  and  they  finding  themselves  unable  to 
resist  the  force  which  was  brought  against  them, 
cafatulated ;  and  with  that  the  whole  design  feU 
to  the  ground*  partly  for  want  of  stock  and  skill  in 
those  who  manured  it,  and  partly  by  the  baseness 
and  treachery  of  thpse  whom  they  employed  K 

The  conduct  of  the  king's  ministers  in  Scotland  ^rcft^  dis- 

coDtont 

was  much  censured  in  the  whole  progress  of  this  af-  npoo  tiM 
fiiir ;  tat  they  had  connived  at  it,  if  not  encouraged  Darien. 
it,  in  hopes  that  the  design  would  fall  of  itself;  but 
now  it  was  not  so  easy  to  cure  the  universal  discon- 
tent, which  the  miscarriage  of  this  design,  to  the 
impoveri^ng  the  whole  kingdom^  hi^l  raised,  and 
which  now  b^an  to  spread,  like  a  contagion,  among 
all  sorts  of  people.    A  petition  for  a  present  session 
of  pariiament  was  immediately  sent  about  the  king- 
dmn,  and  was  signed  by  many  thousands :  this  was 
sent  up  by  some  of  the  chief  of  their  nobility,  whom 
the  king  received  very  coldly :  yet  a  session  of  par- 
liament was  granted  them,  to  which  the  duke  of 
Quemisbury  was  sent  down  commissioner.     Great 
pains  were  taken,  by  all  sorts  of  practices,  to  be  sure 
of  a  majority ;  great  offers  were  made  them  in  order 

^    The   Scotch   were  hardly  king  and   his  government,  as 

used    in  the  affiur  of  Darien,  the  lords  and  comixions  of  Scot- 

and    it  had  had  consequences  land  were  then  desirous  of  get- 

^th  regard  to  tlieir  zeal  for  the  ting  into  trade.  H. 
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1699.    to  lay  the  discontents,  which  ran  then  very  high ;  t 


law  for  a  habeas  corpus^  with  a  great  fireedom  for 
trade,  and  every  thing  that  they  could  demand,  was 
offered,  to  persuade  them  to  desist  from  pursuing 
the  design  upon  Darien.   The  court  had  tried  to  get 
the  parliament  of  England  to  interpose  in  that  mat- 
ter, and  to  declare  themselves  against  that  under- 
taking. The  house  of  lords  was  prevailed  on  to  make 
an  address  to  the  king,  representing  the  ill  ^ects 
that  they  apprehended  from  that  settlement;  \Mt 
this  did  not  signify  much,  for  as  it  was  cairio/  iB 
that  house  by  a  smaU  majority  of  seven  or  d^so 
it  was  laid  aside  by  the  house  of  commons.     Some 
were  not  ill  pleased  to  see  the  king^s  affairs  run  into 
an  embroilment;   and  others  idid  apprehend,  that 
235  there  was  a  design  to  involve  the  two  kingdoms  in 
a  national  quarrel,  that  by  such  an  artifice  a  greate 
army  might  be  raised,  and  kept  up  on  both  sides; 
so  they  let  that  matter  fall,  nor  would  they  give  anj 
entertainment  to  a  bill  that  was  sent  them  by  the 
lords,  in  order  to  a  treaty  for  the  union  of  both 
kingdoms  L  The  managers  in  the  house  of  commons, 
who  opposed  the  court,  resolved  to  do  nothing  that 
should  provoke  Scotland,  or  that  should  take  any 
part  of  the  blame  and  general  discontent,  that -soured 
that  nation,  off  from  the  king :  it  was  further  given 
out,  to  raise  the  national  disgust  yet  higher,  that 
the  opposition  the  king  gave  to  the  Scotch  colony, 
flowed  neither  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of 
England,  nor  to  the  treaties  with  Spain,  but  from  a 
care  of  the  Dutch,  who  from  Curasoe  drove  a  coast- 

*  (It    had    been   introduced      lords*  address  in  Ralph's  Hist, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the     of  England^  vol.ii.  p.  849.) 
king.     See  his  answer  to  the 
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ing  trade»  among  the  Spanish  plantations,  with  great    lOgg. 
advantage;  which,  they  said,  the  Scotch  colony,  if 
once  well  settled,  would  draw  wholly  from  them. 
These  things  were  set  about  that  nation  with  great 
industry ;  the  management  was  cluefly  in  the  hands 
of  Jacobites;  neither  the  king  nor  his  ministers  were 
treated  with  the  decencies  that  are  sometimes  ob- 
served, even  after  subjects  have  run  to  arms:  the 
keenest  of  their  rage  was  plainly  pointed  at  the  king 
/limself ;  next  him,  the  earl  of  Portland,  who  had 
still  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  had  a  large  share 
of  it.    In  the  session  of  parliament  it  was  carried  by 
a  vote,  to  make  the  affair  of  Darien  a  national  con- 
cern :  upon  that,  the  session  was  for  some  time  dis- 
continued.   When  the  news  of  the  total  abandoning 
of  l>arien  was  brought  over,  it  cannot  be  well  ex- 
pressed into  how  bad  a  temper  this  cast  the  body  of 
that  people :  they  had  now  lost  almost  two  hundred       •     • 
thousand  pounds  sterUng  upon  this  project,  besides 
all  the  imaginary  treasure  they  had  promised  them- 
selves from  it :  so  the  nation  was  raised  into  a  sort 
of  a  fitly  upon  it,  and  in  the  first  heat  of  that,  a  re- 
monstrance was  sent  about  the  kingdom  for  hands, 
representing  to  the  king,  the  necessity  of  a  present 
sitting  of  the  parliament,  which  was  drawn  in  so 
high  a  strain,  as  if  they  had  resolved  to  pursue  the 
effects  of  it  by  an  armed  force.     It  was  signed  by  a 
^reat  majority  of  the  members  of  parliament ;  and 
the  ferment  in  men's  spirits  was  raised  so  high,  that 
few  thought  it  could  have  been  long  curbed,  without 
breaking  forth  Hinto  great  extremities. 

The  king  stayed  beyond  sea  till  November :  many  a  •ewion  of 
expected  to  see  a  new  parliament;  for  the  king^s** 
speech  at  the  end  of  the  former  session  looked  like 
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1699.    a  complaint,  and  an  appeal  to  the  nation  agaiffit 
Qoi^them;  he  seemed  inclfaled  to  it,  but  his  ministers 
would  not  venture  on  it :  the  dissolving  a  parliament 
in  anger  has  always  cast  such  a  load  on  those  who 
were  thought  to  have  advised  it,  that  few  have  been 
able  to  bear  it;  besides,  the  disbanding  the  army 
had  rendered  the  members,  who  promoted  it,  veiy 
popular  to  the  nation :  so  that  they  wotdd  have  sent 
up  the  same  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  there 
was  little  occasion  for  heat  in  another  session :  bat 
those  who  opposed  the  king,  resolved  to  flrce  a 
change  of  the  ministry  upon  him ;  they  were  see- 
ing colours  for  this,  and  thought  they  had  foim& 
one,  with  which  they  had  made  much  noise :  it  was 
this. 
A  com-  Some  pirates  had  got  together  in  the  Indian  seas, 

of^m"pi.  ^^^  robbed  some  of  the  mogul's  ships,  in  particular 
^^  one  that  he  was  sending  with  presents  to  Mecca; 
most  of  them  were  English :  the  East  India  com- 
pany, having  represented  the  danger  of  the  mc^Fs 
taking  reprisals  of  them  for  these  losses,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a  necessity  of  destroying  those  pi- 
rates, who  were  harbouring  themselves  in  some 
creeks  in  Madagascar.  So  a  man  of  war  was  to  be 
set  out  to  destroy  them,  and  one  Kid  was  ptched 
upon,  who  knew  their  haunts,  and  was  thongfat  a 
proper  man  for  the  service:  but  there  was  not  a 
fund,  to  bear  the  charge  of  this ;  for  the  parliament 
had  so  appropriated  the  money  given  for  the  sea, 
that  no  part  of  it  could  be  applied  to  this  expedi- 
tion. The  king  proposed  the  managing  it  by  a  pri- 
vate undertaking,  and  said  he  would  lay  down  three 
thousand  pounds  himself,  and  recommended  it  to 
his  ministers  to  find  out  the  rest :  in  compliance 
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with  this,  the  Lord  Scmers,  the  earls  of  Orford,  i<^* 
Rumn^,  BeUamount,  and  some  others,  contribute- 
ed  the  whole  expense ;  for  the  king  excused  him- 
self 1^  reason  of  other  accidents,  sad  did  not  ad- 
vance the  sum  that  he  had  promised :  lord  Somers 
understood  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  left  it  whc^jr 
to  the  management  of  oth«»,  so  that  he  never  saw 
Kid,  onlj  he  thought  it  became  the  post  he  was  in, 
to  concur  in  such  a  public^  service.  A  grant  was 
made  to  the  undertakers,  of  all  that  should  be  taken 
from  those  pirates  by  their  ship.  Here  was  a  han- 
dle for  complaint  ;  for  as  it  was  against  law,  to  take  a 
gnmt  of  the  goods  of  any  offenders  before  convic- 
tion) so  a  parity  between  that  and  this  case  was 
m]gd;  but  ^thout  any  reason;  the  provisions  of 
kw  hmg  remj  different  in  the  case  of  pirates  and 
thst  of  other  criminals.  The  former  cannot  be  at- 
tacked, but  in  the  way  of  war ;  and  therefore  since 
those  who  undertook  this  must  run  a  great  risk  in 
executing  it,  it  was  reasonable,  and  according  to  the 
law  of  war,  that  ^bey  should  have  a  right  to  all  that 
they  found  in  the  enemies'  hands ;  whereas  thosie 
who  seize  common  offenders,  have  such  a  strength  237 
hy  the  law,  to  assist  them,  and  incur  so  little  dan- 
ger in  doing  it,  that  no  just  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  the  one  case  to  the  other.  When  this  Kid  was 
thus  set  out,  he  turned  pirate  himself;  so  a  heavy 
load  was  cast  on  the  ministry,  chiefly  on  him  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  justice  of  the  nation.  It  was 
said,  he  ought  not  to  have  engaged  in  such  a  pro- 
ject; and  it  was  maliciously  insinuated,  that  the 
pnvateer  turned  pirate,  in  confidence  of  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  employed  him,  if  he  had  not  se- 
cret orders  from  them  for  what  he  did.    Such  black 
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i<699.   constructioiis  are  men^  who  are  engaged  in  partia, 
apt  to  make  of  the  actions  of  those  whom  th^  in- 
tend to  disgrace,  even  against  their  own  consdences: 
so  that  an  undertaking,  that  was  not  onty  innocent, 
but  meritorious,  was  traduced  as  a  design  for  rob- 
bery and  piracy.     This  was  urged  in  the  house  at 
commons  as  highly  criminal,  for  which,  all  who  were 
concerned  in  it  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  their  em- 
ployments ;  and  a  question  was  put  upon  it»  but  it 
was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  K    The  next  at- 
tempt was  to  turn  me  out  from  the  trust  of  edacat- 
ing  the  duke  of  Glocester:  some  objected  nrf\K- 
ing  a  Scotchman,  others  remembered  the  book  thai 
was  ordered  to  be  burnt;  so  they  pressed  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  for  removing  me  from  that  post; 
but  this  was  likewise  lost  by  the  same  majority  that 
had  carried   the  former  vote*.     The  pay  for  the 
small  army,  and  the  expense  of  the  fleet,  were  set^ 
tied :  and  a  fund  was  given  for  it ;  yet  those  who 
had  reduced  the  army,  thought  it  needless  to  have 
so  great  a  force  at  sea ;  they  provided  only  for  eight 
thousand  men.    This  was  moved  by  the  tones,  and 


^  (See  an  account  of  this 
transaction  in  Ralph*s  History 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  831, 
832,  where,  altboush  the  ori- 
ginal scheme  is  blamed,  yet 
the  charee  of  oonniyance  with 
Kidd*s  piracy  is  properly  repro- 
bated.) 

'  (Ralph  mentions  in  the  bi- 
shop's praise,  that  '<  whereas  the 
"  profits  accruing  to  him  from 
**  this  new  employment  amount- 
*'  ed  to  about  1500L  per  ann. 
"  his  private  charities  from  that 
"  time  amounted  annually  to 
**  the  like  sum :  which  seemed 


"  to  indicate,  that  he  looked  ob 
"  this  new  promotion  as  a  deo- 
"  dand ;  and  that  he  made  it  ■ 
"  point  of  conscience  to  distri- 
**  bute  the  product  of  it  accord- 
ingly: a  drcumstance  ^virludK 
would  have  greatly  raised  his 
"  character,  if  he  had  not  used 
all  possible  caution  to  con- 
ceal it;  that  the  purity  of 
"  his  intentions  might  doc  be 
*'  debased  by  any  mixture  of 
'*  vainglory.**  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p. 
833.  Compare  Life  of  Bumec, 
by  his  son,  p.  723.) 


« 


« 
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the  wings  readily  gave  way  to  this  reduction^  be^    1699. 

caase  the  fleet  was  now  in  another  management; ' 

Russel  (now  earl  of  Orford)  with  his  friends  being 
laid  aside,  and  a  set  of  tories  being  brought  into 
their  places  "*• 

The  great  business  of  this  session  was  the  report    1700. 
brought  from  Ireland,  by  four  of  the  seven  commis-  concerning 
flODers,  that  were  sent  by  parliament  to  examine  i^^d!° 
into  the  omfiscations,  and  the  grants  made  of  them. 
Three  of  the  seven  reftised  to  sign  it,  because  th^ 
thought  it  fakse^  and  ill  grounded  in  many  particu- 
lan,  of  whicli  they  sent  over  an  account  to  both 
houaes;  but  no  regard  was  had  to  that,  nor  was  any 
inquirj  made  into  their  objections  to  the  report. 
These  three  ^were  looked  on  as  men  gained  by  the 
ccmrt;  and  the  rest  were  magnified  as  men  that 
could  not  be  wrought  on,  nor  frighted  from  their 
duty.   They  had  proceeded  like  inquisitors,  and  did 
readily  believe  every  thing  that  was  offered  to  them,  gsg 
that  tended   to  inflame  the  report;   as  they  sup- 
pressed all  that  was  laid  before  them,  that  contra^ 
dieted  their  design,  of  representing  the  value  of  the 
grants  as  very  high,  and  of  shewing  how  undeserv- 
ing those  were  who  had  obtained  them :  there  was 
so  much  truth  in  the  main  of  this,  that  no  com- 
plaints  against  their  proceedings  could  be  hearkened 
to  ° ;  and  indeed,  all  the  methods  that  were  taken, 

^  Good  God !  what  are  par-  sent  and  reversion,  to  the  value 

ties  in  practice?  are  they  not  all  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year : 

ilike }  all  factions  ?    O.  lady  Orkney  had  what  was  call- 

^  Never  was  such  profusion  ed  the  duke  of  York's  private 
beard  of  before.  The  earl  of  estate»  valued  at  eight  and  twen- 
Ponland  had  a  grant  of  all  the  ty :  lord  Rumney  above  seven- 
earl  of  Clancarty*8  great  estate,  teen:  lord  Rocbford  to  a  vast 
besides  English  grants  in  pre-  value ;  besides  a  grant  of  the 
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1700.    to  disgrace  the  report,  had  the  quite  contrary  effect: 
they  represented  the  confiscated  estates  to  be  sod 
that  out  of  the  sale  of  them,  a  million  and  a  half 
might  he  raised ;  so  this  specious  poroposition  for  dis- 
charging so  great  a  part  of  the  public  ddbt,  took 
with  the  house ;  the  hatred  into  which  the  favour- 
ites were  fallen,  among  whom  and  their  creatures 
the  grants  were  chiefly  distributed,  made  the  motku 
go  the  quicker.   All  the  t>pposition  thatwas  made  in 
the  whole  progress  of  this'  matter,  wBs]o6kedms 
a  courting  the  men  in  fieivour ;  nor  was  imy  ttgud 
paid  to  the  reserve  of  a  third  port,  to  be  HspuA 
of  by  the  king,  which  had  been  in  the  hi&  tkil 
was  sent  up  eight  years  before  to  the  lords.    When 
this  was    mentioned,  it  was    answered,   that  the 
grantees  had  enjoyed  those  estates  so  many  yeais, 
that  the  mean  profits  did  arise  to  more  than  a  third 
part  of  their  value :  litHe  regard  also  was  shewn  to 
the  purchases  made  under  those  grants,  and  to  the 
great  improvements  outde  by  the  purchaselrs  or  te- 
nants, which  were  said  to  hare  doubted  the  value  of 
those  estates.    All  that  was  said  on  that  head  made 
no  impression,  and  was  scarce  heard  with  palieihx : 
yet,  that  some  justice  might  be  done  both  to  pur- 
Anact      chasers  and  creditors,  a  numlier  of  trustees  were 
them  in     uamcd,  m  whoin  all  the  confiscated  estates  were 
vested,  and  they  had  a  very  great  and  uncontrollable 
authority  lodged  with  them,  of  hearing  and  detea*- 

marquis  of  Powis's  whole  estate,  tion  to  persons  of  equal  meiit ; 

which  was  above  twelve ;  (but  that  the  kiog  seemed  not  to 

the  earl  of  Pembroke  put  a  stop  know  or  care  how  lavishty  thcr 

to  that,  as  being  entailed  upon  were  bestowed,  though  he  wa» 

him,  though  not  till  the  other  tenacious,  even  to  a  meanness, 

had  done  at  least  forty  thousand  of  any  thing  he  looked  upon  ti> 

pounds  damage  to  it:)  with  a  be  his  own.   D. 
Tsst  many  more  in  like  propoi^ 


tniiteec. 
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miniiig  all  just  claims  relating  to  those  estates,  and  1 700. 
of  selling  them  to  the  best  purchasers ;  and  the  mo- 
nej  to  be  raised  by  this  sale  was  appropriated  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  the  army.  When  all  this  was  di*. 
gested  into  a  bill,  the  party  apprehended  that  many 
petitions  would  be  offered  to  the  house,  which  the 
court  would  probably  encourage,  on  design  at  least 
to  retard  their  proceedings :  so,  to  prevent  this,  and 
that  they  might  not  lose  too  much  time,  nor  clog 
the  bill  with  too  many  clauses  and  provisos,  they 
passed  a  vote  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature ;  that 
tbey  would  receive  no  petitions  relating  to  the  mat- 
ter rf  this  bill.  The  case  of  the  earl  of  Athlone's 
grant  was  very  singular ;  the  house  of  commons  had 
been  so  sensible  of  his  good  service  in  reducing  Ire- 
land, that  they  had  made  an  address  to  the  king,  to  239 
give  bim  a  recompence  suitable  to  his  services :  and 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  was  so  sensible  of  their 
obligations  to  him,  that  they,  as  was  formerly  told, 
confirmed  his  grant,  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  He  had  sold  it  to  those  who 
thought  they  purchased  under  an  unquestionable 
title,  yet  all  that  was  now  set  aside,  no  regard  being 
bad  to  it ;  so  that  this  estate  was  thrown  into  the 
tieap.  Some  exceptions  were  made  in  the  bill  in  fa- 
vour of  some  grants,  and  provision  was  made  for  re-> 
warding  others,  whom  the  king,  as  they  thought, 
lad  not  enough  considered.  Great  opposition  was 
nade  to  this  by  some,  who  thought  that  all  favours 
md  grants  ought  to  be  given  by  the  king,  and  not 
)rigina]ly  by  a  house  of  parliament ;  and  this  was  ma^ 
laged  with  great  heat,  even  by  some  of  those  who 
:oncurred  in  carrying  on  the  biU:  in  conclusion  it 
wBSf  by  a  new  term  as  well  as  if  new  inv^fition^ 
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1700.    consolidated  with  the  money-bill,  that  was  to  gok 
the  pay  of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  so  it  came  upU 
the  house  of  lords ;  which  by  consequence  they  moA 
either  pass  or  reject     The  method  that  the  court 
took  in  that  house  to  oppose  it  was,  to  offer  some 
alterations,  that  were  indeed  very  just  and  reason- 
able;  but  since  the  house  of  commons  would  not 
suffer  the  lords  to  alter  money-bills,  this  was  in  ef- 
fect to  lose  it   The  court,  upon  some  previous  votes, 
found  they  had  a  majority  among  the  lords ;  so,  br 
some  days,  it  seemed  to  be  designed  to  lose  tk  biH 
and  to  venture  on  a  i»rorogation  or  a  dissolu&n  ra- 
ther than  pass  it^    Upon  the  apprehensions  ofthb, 
the  commons  were  beginning  to  fly  out  into  high 
votes,  both  against  the  ministers  and  the  fitvourites; 
the  lord  Somers  was  attacked  a  second  time,  but 
was  brought  off  by  a  greater  majority  than  had  ap- 

°  Whilst  the  bill  waa  in  sua-  could  not  prevail  with  tber 
pense,  the  whole  city  of  Lon-  people  either  to  joia  with  is 
don  "Xvas  in  an  uproar :  West-  or  keep  away ;  and  they  under- 
'minster  was  so  thronged,  that  stood  the  duke  of  Leeds  (wfaicb 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  any  was  true)  was  trying  to  imke 
body  got  into  either  house.  The  use  of  the  false  step  the  kiDg 
lords  had  insisted  and  adhered ;  had  made,  to  force  him  to  « 
so  there  could  be  no  more  con-  dissolution ;  which,  in  the  fer- 
ferences;  and  all  seemed  un-  ment  the  nation  was  in,  va»< 
der  the  greatest  distraction.  I  throw  us  into  the  utmost  con- 
heard  the  king  was  come  to  the  fusion ;  therefore  desired  I  would 
Cockpit,  and  had  sent  for  the  persuade  our  side,  to  stay,  till 
crown,  with  a  resolution  to  dis-  they  could  make  us  a  majority . 
solve  us  immediately,  which  I  which  they  brought  about  it 
communicated  to  the  earl  of  last,  though  they  could  prervij 
Shaftsbury,  who  ran  fiiU  spe^  with  nobody  to  come  over  to 
with  it  to  the  house  of  com-  us  besides  themselves.  But  the 
mons;  upon  which  they  ad-  archbishop  beckoning  out  ha 
journed  in  great  haste.  Next  brethren,  and  the  other  lords 
morning  the  earls  of  Jersey  and  dropping  off  by  degrees,  wv 
Albemarle  told  me,  the  king  full  as  comical  a  scene,  as  thst 
was  convinced  of  the  danger  the  night  before  had  been  tra- 
in rejecdng  the  bill :  but  their  gicaL  D. 
present  difficulty  was,  that  they 
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peared  for  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  i;oo. 
During  the  debates  about  the  bill,  he  was  ill;  and 
the  worst  construction  possible  was  put  on  that ;  it 
was  said,  he  advised  all  the  opposition  that  was 
made  to  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  but  that,  to  keep 
himself  out  of  it,  he  feigned  that  he  was  ill :  though 
his  great  attendance  in  the  court  of  chancery,  the 
house  of  lords,  and  at  the  council  table,  had  so  im- 
paired his  health,  that  every  year,  about  that  time, 
he  used  to  be  brought  very  low,  and  disabled  from 
business.  The  king  seemed  resolved  to  venture  on 
all  the  ill  consequences  that  might  follow  the  losing 
this  bill;  though  those  would  probably  have  been 
fatal.  As  far  as  we  could  judge,  either  another  ses- 
sion of  that  parliament,  or  a  new  one,  would  have 
banished  the  favourites,  and  begun  the  bill  anew, 
with  the  addition  of  obliging  the  grantees  to  refiind  240 
all  the  mean  profits :  many  in  the  house  of  lords,  that 
in  all  other  things  were  very  firm  to  the  king,  were 
for  passing  this  bill,  notwithstanding  the  king's  ear- 
nestness against  it  p,  since  they  apprehended  the  ill 


P  So  was  lord  Sunderland. 
Lord  Portland  waft  active  in 
stirring  up  opposition  to  the 
bill.  There  was  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ministry  at  this 
time.  Lord  Somen  was  con- 
fined by  illness,  and  took  little 
or  no  share  in  the  debates  a- 
bout  this  bill,  for  which  it  is 
said  the  king  was  angry  with 
him,  and  made  easy  to  part 
with  so  wise  a  servant  soon 
after.  H.  ("  We  are  assured  by 
others,  that  the  compliance  of 
the  lords  was  owing  to  the 
request  of  the  king,  signified 
**  in  a  private  message,  by  lord 
Albemarle.''   Ralph's  Hist,  of 
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England,  vol.  ii.  p*  8<3.  That 
the  king  was  prevailed  on  by 
lord  Jersey  to  mterfere  in  this 
business,  and  to  request  his 
firiends  in  the  house  of  lords  to 
desist  from  their  opposition,  is 
mentioned  by  archdeacon  Coze, 
in  the  Shrewsbury  Correspond^ 
ence,  iii.  iv.  p.  609.  where  he 
cites  the  letters  of  Secretaiy 
Vernon.  See  also  lord  Dart* 
niouth  above.  Yet  notwith* 
standing  these  accounts,  the  bi* 
shop  may  be  accurate  in  what 
he  says,  because  it  was  late  be* 
fore  the  king  waved  his  oppo* 
sition  to  the  bill.) 
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i;^oo.   oossequences  that  ware  like  to  foUow  if  it  was  kst 
I  was  one  of  these,  and  the  king  was  much  fr 
{deai^  with  me  for  it:  I  said^  I  would  ventoR 
fais  displeasure,  rather  than  please  him  in  that,  whkh 
I  feared  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  govanunent:  I 
confess,  I  did  not  at  that  time  apprehend  what  in- 
justice Ybj  under  many  of  the  clauses  in  the  hilL 
which  appeared  afterwards  so  evidently,  that  the 
very  same  {)ersons  who  drove  on  the  bill  were  coo- 
vinced  of  them,  and  redressed  some  of  than  in  acts 
-tiiat  passed  in  subsequent  sessions :  if  I  had  aoder- 
stood  that  matter  aright,  and  in  time,  I  had  never 
given  my  vote  for  so  unjust  a  lull  %    I  only  cauEb 
dered  it  as  a  hardship  put  on  the  king,  maay  d  hb 
grants  being  thus  made  void ;  some  of  which  bad 
not  been  made  on  good  and  reasonable  considen- 
tions,  so  that  they  could  hardly  be  excused,  nmdi 
less  justified ' :  I  thought  the  thing  was  a  sort  of 
force,  to  which  it  seemed  reasonable  to  give  waj  at 
that  time,  since  we  were  not  ftimished  with  an  equal 
strength  to  withstand  it:  but  when  I  saw  after- 
wards, what  the  consequences  of  this  act  proved  to 
be,  I  did  firmly  resolve,  never  to  consent  again  to 


e* 
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*>  ("The  point  on  which  the 
**  party  (against  the  court)  had 
laid  the  greatest  stress,  and 
which  the  community  seemed 
'*  to  be  most  concerned  in>  was 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  made 
by  the  parliament  commis* 
*'  sioners  into  the  Irish  forfeit* 
*'  ures,  and  into  the  distribution 
**  which  the  court  had  made  of 
'*  them,  in  order  to  a  resump- 
"  tion :  but  as  that  distribution 
"  had  been  made  wantonly  and 
*'  corruptly,  so  the  inquiry,  and 


« 


<« 


the  proceedings  grafted  upon 
it^  were  aliogeUier  as  fadaoas 
and  malevolent.**  Ralph's 
Hist  of  England,  vol.ii.  p.  833.) 
^  One  of  these,  and  a  vaj 
large  one,  had  been  made  to 
my  lady  Orkney,  a  faroiDite  of 
the  king's  not  without  aome 
scandal,  of  which  not  a  word  is 
said  any  where  by  this  author. 
I  take  it  for  granted,  be  bad 
never  heard  of  it,  or  did  not 
believe  it,  if  otherwise,  what  ?  0- 
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mj  tack  to  a  moiiey4)ill9  as  bng  as  I  liyed'.    The    1700. 


king  became  sidlen  upon  all  this,  and  upon  the 
many  incidents  that  are  apt  to  fall  in  upon  debates 
of  tins  natinre :  he  either  did  not  apprehend  in  what 
such  things  might  end,  or  he  was  not  much  con-» 
cemed  at  it :  his  resentment,  which  was  much  pro- 
voked, bR^  out  itto  some  instances,  which  gave 
such  handles  to  his  aiemies  as  they  wished  for ;  and 
they  inaproved  those  advantages,  which  his  ill  con- 
duct gave  them,  with  much  spite  and  industry,  so 
as  to  alidiKEite  the  nation  from  him.  It  was  once  in 
agitataon  among  the  party,  to  make  an  address  to 
Idm,  against  going  beyond  sea,  but  even  that  was 
Verted  with  a  malicious  design.  Hitherto  the  body 
of  the  nation  retained  a  great  measure  of  alBfection 
to  him ;  this  was  beginning  to  diminish,  by  his  go- 
ing so  constantly  beyond  sea,  as  soon  as  the  session 
of  parfiament  was  ended ;  though  the  war  was  now 
over.  Upon  this,  it  grew  to  be  publicly  said,  that 
he  loved  no  En^ishman's  £Eice,  nor  his  company :  so 
his  eneknies  reckoned  it  was  fit  for  their  ends,  to  let 
that  piejudice  go  on,  and  increase  in  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  till  they  might  find  a  proper  occasion  to 
graft  some  bad  designs  upon  it.  The  session  ended 
in  April ;  men  of  all  sides  being  put  into  a  very  ill 
humour  by  the  proceedings  in  it  \ 

The  leaders  of  the  tories  began  to  insinuate  to  241 
the  favourites,  the  necessity  of  the  king's  changing  ^  thTS- 

■  The  whole  of  this  business  when  he  prorogued  the  parlia- 

relating  to  these  forfeitures^  as  ment.     Lord  Jersey  (says  se- 

carried  on  by  ail  parties,  was  a  cretary  Vernon,  in  -  a  letter  to 

great    leproach   to  the  ti^es.  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury)  had 

There  was  neither  justice  nor  been  with  lord  Somers  about 

public    spirit  in  it,  of  either  preparing  one,  but  he  would 

side.  O.  not  meddle  in  it.  H. 
'  The  king  made  no  speech 
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1700.   his  ministry^  in  particular  of  removing  the  lordSo- 
mers",  who,  as  he  was  now  considered  as  the  head  tf 
the  whigs,  so  his  wise  counsels,  and  his  modest  wiy 
of  laying  them  before  the  king,  had  gained  him  a 
great  share  of  his  esteem  and  confidence ;  and  it  was 
reckoned,  that  the  chief  strength  of  the  party  lay  in 
his  credit  with  the  king,  and  in  the  prudent  methods 
he  took  to  govern  the  party,  and  to  moderate  that 
heat  and  those  jealousies  with  which  the  king  bad 
beai  so  long  disgusted,  in  the  first  years  of  bis 
reign  \    In  the  house  of  commons  he  had  beeo  ptr- 
ticularly  charged,  for  turning  many  gentlemea  out 
of  the  commission  of  the  peace :  this  was  modi  ag- 
gravated, and  raised  a  very  high  complaint  agasst 
him;  but  there  was  no  just  cause  for  it:  whaEithe 
design  of  the  assassination  and  invasion,  in  the  year 
1695  and  1696  was  discovered,  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion was  entered  into,  by  both  houses  of  parliameDt, 
and  that  was  set  round  the  nation :  in  such  a  time 
of  danger,  it  was  thought,  that  those  who  did  not 
enter  voluntarily  into  it,  were  so  ill  affected,  or  at 
least  so  Uttle  zealous  for  the  king,  that  it  was  not 


**  An  impeachment  proposed 
by  sir  John  Levison,  turned  in- 
to an  address  to  remove  him 
from  the  king's  presence  and 
councils.  This  moved  by  sir 
Charles  Musgrave,  rejected  by 
167  against  106.  Several  of  the 
whiffs  who  had  voted  for  re- 
suming the  king*s  Irish  grants, 
and  lessening  the  army,  took 
part  with  lord  Somera.    H. 

'  The  bishop  takes  no  notice 
of  the  decree  he  made  in  the 
bankers*  case,  upon  political 
reasons,  without  any  regard  to 


law  or  equity.     In  justificatioB 
of  himself  in  the  bouse  of  lords, 
he  allowed  they  had  a  right,  but 
said  they  had  no  remedy:  to 
which  Holt  answered  verr  re- 
solutely.  That  waa  nonsense,  for 
if  they  had  lost  one,  they  had 
lost  the  other ;  but  no  English- 
man could  lose  either,  but  by 
his  own  de&ult,  which  was  not 
their  case.     Upon  that,  after  a 
very  warm  debate,  the  decree 
was  set  aside,  and  lord  Somen 
fell  ill,  and  never  appeared  up- 
on the  woolsack  more.  D. 
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fit  they  should  continue  justices  of  peace:   so  an    ]7oa 


order  passed  in  council,  that  all  those  who  had  so  "~""""^ 
refused  should  be  turned  out  of  the  commission :  he 
had  obeyed  this  order,  upon  the  representations 
made  to  him  bj  the  lords  lieutenants  and  the  cus-^ 
todes  rotulorum  of  the  several  counties,  who  were 
not  all  equally  discreet:  yet  he  laid  those  representa- 
tions before  the  council,  and  had  a  special  order  for 
every  person  that  was  so  turned  out.  All  this  was 
now  magnified,  and  it  was  chained  on  him,  that  he 
had  advised  and  procured  these  orders;  yet  this 
could  not  be  made  so  much  as  a  colour  to  proceed 
against  him,  a  clamour  and  murmuring  was  all  that 

could  be  raised  from  it  y.  But  now  the  tories  studied 

• 

to  get  it  infused  into  the  king,  that  all  the  hard 
things  that  had  been  of  late  put  on  him  by  the  par*- 
liameo^  were   occasioned  by  the  hatred  that  was 
borne  to  his  ministers ;  and  that  if  he  woidd  change 
hands,  and  employ  others,  matters  nught  be  softened 
and  mended  in  another  parliament:  with  this  the 
earl  of  Jersey  studied  to  possess  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle ;  and  the  uneasiness  the  king  was  in  disposed 
him  to  think,  that  if  he  should  bring  in  a  set  of  to- 
ries into  his  business,  they  would  serve  him  with 
the  same  zeal,  and  with  better  success   than   the 
whigs  had  done ;  and  he  hoped  to  throw  all  upon 
the  ministers  that  were  now  to  be  dismissed  ^\ 

The  first  time  that  the  lord  Somers  had  recovered  242 
so  much  health  as  to  come  to  court,  the  king  told  ^en^ 
him,  it  seemed  necessary  for  his   service,  that  he*''™**^"*- 

>  The  great  number  of  jus-         »  Can  this  be  true  >  If  it  be, 

Uces  was  turned  out  in  Suffolk,  how  much  of  some  kings,  how 

on  the  representation  of  lord  little  of  king  William  in  gene- 

Cornwallis,  the  lord  lieutenant,  ral,  but  how  little  in  him  in 

II.  this  particular !    O. 

VOL.  IV.  F  f 
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1700.   should  part  with  the  seals,  and  he  wished  that  k 
would  make  the  deliveiing  them  up  his  own  act:  k 
excused  himself  in  this ;  all  his  friends  had  pressed 
him  not  to  offer  them,  since  that  seemed  to  shew 
fear  or  guilt ;  so  he  begged  the  king's  pardon,  if  in 
this  he  followed  their  advice ;  but  he  told  the  king, 
that  whensoever  he  should  send  a  warrant  under  his 
hand,  commanding  him  to  deliver  them  up,  he  would 
immediately  obey  it :  the  order  was  brought  by  kmi 
Jersey,  and  upon  it  the  seals  were  sent  to  the  kii^'. 
Thus  the  lord  Somers  was  discharged  frooi  tiiis 
great  office,  which  he  had  held  seven  years,  irith  a 
high   reputation   for  capacity,  integrity,   and  S&. 
gence:  he  was  in  all  respects  the  greatest  man  I 
had  ever  known  in  that  post ;  his  being  thus  re- 
moved was  much  censured  by  all  but  those  who  had 
procured  it.    Our  princes  used  not  to  dismiiw  mi- 
nisters who   served  them  well,  unless  thej  were 
pressed  to  it  by  a  house  of  commons,  that  reftised  to 
give  money  till  they  were  laid  aside.    But  here  a 
minister  (who  was  always  vindicated  by  a  great  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  commons,  when  he  was  chaiged 
there,  and  who  had  served  both  with  fidelity  and 
success,  and  was  indeed  censured  for  nothing  so 
much  as  for  his  being  too  compliant  with  the  king's 
humour  and  notions,  or  at  least  for  being  too  soft  or 
too  feeble  in  representing  his  errors  to  him)  was  re- 
moved without  a  shadow  of  complaint  against  him. 

*  The  king  repented  it  im-  Somers  back  in  a  few  months 

mediatelyafter,  probably  worked  It  is  supposed  Keppel  and  Jer- 

up  to  it  by  some  of  his  favour-  sey  were  the  principal  instru- 

ites,  who  were  angry  with  lord  ments  for  bringing  the  tones 

Somers  for  not  opposing  the  and  Mr.  Harley  (for  opposinc 

bill  about  the  Irish  forfeitures,  the  whigs)  into  the  king's  ser- 

Lord  Sunderland  pretended  to  vice.    H. 
have  a  scheme  for  bringing  lord 
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was  done  with  so  much  haste,  that  those  who    1700. 
had  prevailed  with  the  king  to  do  it,  had  not  yet 
concerted  who  should  succeed  him:  they  thought 
that  all  the  great  men  of  the  law  were  aspiring  to 
that  high  post,  so  that  any  one  to  whom  it  should 
be  offered  would  certainly  accept  of  it:  but  they 
soon  found  they  were  mistaken ;  for  what,  by  reason 
of  the  instability  of  the  court,  what  by  reason  of  the 
just  apprehensions  men  might  have  of  succeeding  so 
great  a  m^n,  both  Holt  and  Trevor,  to  whom  the 
seals  were  offered,  excused  themselves.   It  was  term- 
time,  so  a  vacancy  in  that  post  put  things  in  some 
confusion.     A  temporary  commission  was  granted 
to  the  tluee  chief  judges,  to  judge  in  the  court  of 
chaiDcerj ;  and  after  a  few  days,  the  seals  were  given 
to  sir  Nathan  Wright,  in  whom  there  was  nothing 
equal  to  the  post,  much  less  to  him  who  had  lately 
filled  it.    The  king^s  incUnations  seemed  now  turned 
to  the  tories,  and  to  a  new  parliament :  it  was  for 
some  time  in.  the  dark,  who  had  the  confidence,  and 
gave  directions  to  affairs :  we  who  looked  on  were 
often  disposed  to  think,  that  there  was  no  direction  248 
at  ally  but  that  every  thing  was  left  to  take  its 
couree,  and  that  all  was  given  up  to  hazard. 

The  king,  that  he  might  give  some  content  to  the  a  fleet 
nation,  stayed  at  Hampton-court  till  July,  and  then  soand. 
went  to  Holland ;  but  before  he  went,  the  minister 
of  Sweden  pressed  him  to  make  good  his  engage- 
ments with  that  crown :  Riga  was  now  besieged  by 
the  king  of  Poland :  the  first  attempt,  of  canying 
the  place  by  surprise,  miscarried ;  those  of  Riga  were 
either  overawed  by  the  Swedish  garrison,  that  com- 
manded there,  or  they  apprehended  that  the  change 
of  masters  would  not  change  their  condition,  unless 
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^700.   it  were  for  the  worse :  so  they  made  a  greater  staoi 
than  was  expected ;  and  m  a  siege  of  above  eight 
months,  very  little  progress  was  made :  the  firmness 
of  that  place  made  the  rest  of  Livonia  continue  fixed 
to  the  Swedes :  the  Saxons  made  great  waste  in  the 
country,  and  ruined  the  trade  of  Riga :  the  king  of 
Sweden,  being  obliged  to  employ  his  main  force  dse- 
where,  was  not  able  to  send  them  any  consideraUe 
assistance :  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  lay  quiet, 
without  making  any  attempt :  so  did  the  princes  of 
Hesse  and  Wolfembuttle.    The  two  scenes  of  action 
were  in    Holstein    and    before  Copenhagen.  Tbe 
king  of  Denmark  found  the  taking  the  finrts,  thai 
had  been  raised  by  the  duke  of  Holstein,  an  easr 
work ;  they  were  soon  carried  and  demolished :  he 
besi^ed  Toninghen  next,  which  held  him  longer. 
Upon  the  Swedes'  demand  of  the  auxiliary  fleets, 
that  were  stipulated  both  by  the  king  and  the  States, 
orders  were  given  for  equipping  them  here,  and  like^ 
wise  in  Holland :  the  king  was  not  willing  to  com- 
municate this  design  to  the  two  houses,  and  try  if 
the  house  of  commons  would  take  upon  themsdves 
the  expense  of  the  fleet :  they  were  in  so  bad  a  hu- 
mour, that  the  king  apprehended  that  some  of  them 
might  endeavour  to  put  an  affront  upon  him,  and 
oppose  the  sending  a  fleet  into  the  Sound :  tfaougb 
others  advised  the  venturing  on  this,  for  no  nation 
can  subsist  without  alliances'  sacredly  observed :  and 
this  was  an  ancient  one,  lately  renewed  by  the  king ; 
so  that  an  opposition  in  such  a  point  must  have 
turned  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  should  move  it 
Soon  after  the  session,  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  English 
and  Dutch,  was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  commanded  by 
Rook :  the  Danes  had  a  good  fleet  at  sea,  much  su- 
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perior  to  the  Swedes,  and  almost  equal  to  the  fleet    1700. 


sent  from  hence :  but  it  was  their  whole  strength,  so 
they  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  losing  it :  they 
kept  at  sea  for  some  time,  having  got  between  the 
Swedes  and  the  fleet  of  their  allies,  and  studied  to 
hinder  their  conjunction :  when  they  saw  that  could 
not  be  done,  they  retired,  and  secured  themselves  244 
within    the  port  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  a  very 
strong  one :  the  Swedes,  with  their  allies,  came  be- 
fore that  town,  and  bombarded  it  for  some  days,  but 
with  little  damage  to  the  place,  and  none  to  the 
fleet.     The  dukes  of  Lunenbui^h,  together  with  the 
forces  that  the  Swedes  had  at  Bremen,  passed  the 
Elbe,  and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of 
HobtoD :  this  obliged  the  Danes  to  raise  the  si^ge 
of  Toranghen,  and  the  two  armies  lay  in  view  of 
one  another,  for  some  weeks,  without  coming  to  any 
action :  another  design  of  the  Danes  did  also  mis- 
carry.    A  body  of  Saxons  broke  into  the  territories 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  hopes  to  force  their 
army  to  come  back  to  the  defence  of  their  own 
country :  but  the  duke  of  Zell  had  left  things  in  so 
good  order,  that  the  Saxons  were  beat  back,  and  all 
the  booty  that  they  had  taken  was  recovered. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  offered  his  mediation,  Peace  be- 
and  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot :  the  two  young  kings  ^^uiT 
were  so  much  sharpened  against  one  another,  that^"^^*"* 
it  was  not  easy  to  bring  them  to  hearken  to  terms 
of  peace.    The  king  of  Denmark  proposed  that  the 
king  of  Poland  might  be  included  in  the  treaty,  but 
the  Swedes  refused  it :  and  the  king  was  not  gua- 
rantee of  the  treaties  between  Sweden  and  Poland, 
so  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  king  of 
Poland :  the  treaty  went  on  but  slowly ;  this  made 
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Jfoa    the  king  of  Sweden  a{^rehend  that  he  should  kae 


the  season,  and  be  forced  to  abandon  Biga,  wUdi 
began  to  be  straitened :  so  to  quicken  the  treaty,  he 
resolved  on  a  descent  in  Zealand.     This  was  exe* 
cuted  without  any  opposition,  the  king  of  Sweden 
conducting  it  in  person,  and  being  the  first  thit 
landed:  he  shewed  such  spirit  and  courage  is  his 
whole  conduct,  as  raised  his  character  very  hi|^ :  il 
struck  a  terror  through  all  Denmark :  finr  now  the 
Swedes  resolved  to  besiege  Ciopenhagen.     lliis  did 
so  quicken  the  treaty,  that  by  the  middle  of  Avgasi 
it  was  brought  to  a  full  end :  old  treaties  were  n- 
newed,  and  a  liberty  of  fortifying  was  resenred  ts 
Holstein,  under  some  limitations :  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  paid  the  duke  of  Hdstein  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  rix  dollars  for  the  charge  of  the 
war.     The  peace  being  thus  made,  the  Swedes  re- 
tired back  to  Schonen :  and  the  fleets  of  Enf^and 
and  Holland  returned  home.     The  king's  condoot, 
in  this  whole  matter,  was  higUy  applauded ;  he  ef« 
fectually  protected  the  Swedes,  and  yet  obliged  them 
to  accept  of  reasonable  terms  of  peace :  the  kkag  of 
Denmark  suffered  most  in  honour  and  interest:  it 
was  a  great  happiness  that  this  war  was  so  soon  at 
245  an  end ;  for  if  it  had  continued,  all  the  north  must 
have  engaged  in  it,  and  there  the  chief  strength  of 
the  protestant  religion  lay:  so  that  interest  must 
have  suffered  much,  which  side  soevar  had  come  bjr 
the  worst,  in  the  progress  of  the  war :  and  it  is  al- 
ready so  weak,  that  it  needed  not  a  new  diminutiaii. 
Censures        The  secret  of  the  partition  treaty  was  now  piib^ 
the  parti-   Ushcd ;  and  the  project  was  to  be  offered  joinHjs  by 
tion  trety.  ^j^^  jninisters  of  France,  England,  and  the  States,  to 

all  the  princes  of  Europe,  but  particubvly  to  those 
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who  were  most  concerned  in  it:  and  an  answer  was    iTOO. 


to  be  demanded  by  a  day  limited  for  it.  The  em- 
peror  refused  to  declare  himself^  till  he  knew  the 
king  of  Spain's  mind  concerning  it :  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, and  the  princes  of  Italy»  were  very  apprehen- 
sive of  the  neighbourhood  of  France :  the  pope  was 
extreme  c/Ld^  and  declined  very  fast.  The  treaty 
was  yarioudy  censured :  some  thought  it  would  de- 
liver up  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  all  our  trade 
there,  into  the  hands  of  France:  others  thought, 
that  the  treaties  of  princes  were  (according  to  the 
pattern  that  the  court  of  France  had  set  now  for  al- 
most half  an  age)  only  artifices  to  bring  matters  to  a 
pvesent  quiet,  and  that  they  would  be  afterwards 
observed,  as  princes  fbund  their  account  in  them.  ' 
The  present  good  understanding  that  was  between 
om-  coort  and  the  court  of  France,  made,  that  the 
party  of  our  malecontents  at  home,  having  no  su|^rt 
firom  thence,  sunk  much  in  their  heat,  and  they  had 
now  no  prospect ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  king  of 
France  had  set  his  heart  on  the  partition  treaty,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  the  obtaining 
his  ends  in  it,  to  live  in  a  good  correspondence  with 
England  and  the  States :  aU  our  hopes  were,  that 
the  king  of  Spain  might  yet  live  a  liew  years  longer, 
till  the  great  mortgages  that  were  on  the  revenue 
might  be  cleared,  and  then  it  would  be  more  easy 
for  us  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  and  to  be  the  ari»- 
ters  of  Europe. 

But  while  we  were  under  the  apprehenaon  of  his  The  death 
death,  we  were  surprised  by  an  unlooked  for  and  of  oiot^ 
sudden  death  of  our  young  prince  at  home,  which  ^'' 
brought  a  great  change  on  the  face  of  affairs*    I  had 
been  trusted  with  his  education  now  for  two  years ; 
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1700.    and  he  had  made  an  amazing  progress.     I  had  reid 
over  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Gospels  with  him, 
and  had  explained  things  that  fell  in  my  way,  yeij 
copiously;  and  was  often  surprised  with  the  ques- 
tions that  he  put  me,  and  the  reflections  that  be 
made.    He  came  to  imderstand  things  relating  to  re- 
ligion, beyond  imagination.    I  went  through  geo- 
graphy so  ofiien  with  him,  that  he  knew  aU  the 
maps  very  particularly.    I  explained  to  him  the 
246  forms  of  government  in  every  country^  with  the  in- 
terests and  trade  of  that  country^  and  what  w»  both 
good  and  bad  in  it :  I  acquainted  him  with  dL  the 
great  revolutions  that  had  been  in  the  world,  wA 
gave  him  a  copious  account  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
histories,  and  of  Plutarch's  lives ;  the  last  thing  I 
explained  to  him  was  the  Gothic  constitution,  and 
the  beneficiary  and  feudal  laws :  I  talked  of  these 
things  at  different  times,  near  thfee  hours  a  daj: 
this  was  both  easy  and  delighting  to  hinu     The 
king  ordered  five  of  his  chief  ministers  to  come  once 
a  quarter,  and  examine  the  progress  he  made :  tbej 
seemed  amazed  both  at  his  knowledge  and  the  good 
understanding  that  appeared  in  him :  he  had  a  won- 
derM  memory,  and  a  very  good  judgment.    He  had 
gone  through  much  weakness,  and  some  years  of  ill 
health :  the  princess  was  with  child  of  him,  during 
all  the  disorder  we  were  in  at  the  revdiution^  though 
she  did  not  know  it  herself  at  the  time  when  she  Idt 
the  court :  this  probably  had  given  him  so  weak  a 
constitution ;  but  we  hoped  the  dangerous  time  was 
over :   his  birthday  was  the  24th  of  July,  and  he 
was  then  eleven  years  old :  he  complained  a  little 
the  next  day,  but  we  imputed  that  to  the  fisitigues 
of  a  birthday :  so  that  he  was  too  much  neglected. 
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The  day  after,  he  grew  much  worse,  and  it  proved  to  170a 
be  a  malignant  fever.  He  died  the  fourth  day  of  his 
iUness,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  who  were  concerned 
in  him.  He  was  the  only  remaining  child  of  seven- 
teen that  the  princess  had  borne,  some  to  the  full 
time,  and  the  rest  before  it.  She  attended  on  him, 
during  his  sickness,  with  great  tenderness,  but  with 
a  grave  composedness,  that  amazed  all  who  saw  it : 
she  bare  his  death  with  a  resignation  and  piety  that 
were  indeed  very  singular  ^.  His  death  gave  a  great 
alarm  to  the  whole  nation :  the  Jacobites  grew  inso- 
lent upon  it,  and  said,  now  the  chief  difficulty  was 
tetnoved  out  of  the  way  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  suc- 
cession. Soon  after  this,  the  house  of  Brunswick 
returned  the  visit  that  the  king  had  made  them  last 
year,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  protestants  in  the  nation 
turned  towards  the  electoress  of  Brunswick,  who 
was  daughter  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  was  the 
next  protestant  heir,  all  papists  being  already  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession.  Thus,  of  the  four  lives 
that  we  had  in  view,  as  our  chief  security,  the  two 
that  we  depended  most  on,  the  queen  and  the  duke 
of  Glocester,  were  carried  off  on  the  sudden,  before 
we  were  aware  of  it ;  and  of  the  two  that  remained, 
(the  king  and  the  princess,)  as  there  was  no  issue, 
and  little  hopes  of  any  by  either  of  them,  so  the  • 
king,  who  at  best  was  a  man  of  a  feeble  constitution, 
was  now  fedling  under  an  ill  habit  of  body :  his  legs 
were  much  swelled,  which  some  thought  was  the  be-  247 
ginning  of  a  dropsy,  while  others  thought  it  was 
only  a  scorbutic  distemper  ^. 

b  (The  earl  of  Seafield  says,     mightily   afflicted.      Carstare's 
that  on  waiting  on  her  after  the      State  Papers,  p.  61 1 .) 
death  of  the  duke,  she  appeared         ^  During  this  summer,  the 
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170a  Thus  God  was  ^ving  us  great  alarms^  as  wAm 
The  temper  nianj  uiercies :  he  bears  long  with  us,  bat  we  an 
2J,J^"*"  become  very  corrupt  in  all  respects:  so  that  the 
state  of  things  among  us  gives  a  melancholy  pro- 
spect. The  nation  was  falling  under  a  genoal  dis* 
omtent,  and  a  dislike  of  the  king's  person  and  go- 
vernment: and  the  king,  on  his  part,  seemed  to 
grow  weary  of  us  and  of  our  affairs ;  and  partly  bf 
the  fret,  from  the  opposition  he  had  of  late  met  with, 
partly  from  his  ill  health,  he  was  fidling  as  it  were 
into  a  lethargy  of  mind :  we  were,  upon  the  mMer, 
become  already  more  than  half  a  commonwabih^; 


duke  of  Shrew^ury,  foreseeing 
a  storm,  went  abroad,  and  con* 
tinued  in  foreign  parts  for  some 
years.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  amongst  a  large  number  of 
letters  from  secretary  Vernon  to 
his  grace,  I  could  meet  with  no 
traces  of  the  partition  treaty, 
and  yet  it  is  scarce  probable 
that  king  William  concluded  it 
without  consulting  him.  H. 
(Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  recent 
edition  of  the  Correspondence 
rf  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury ^  has 
favoured  us  in  p.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  381. 
with  the  following  obseVvations : 
**  So  far  was  the  king  irom  re* 
**  cuning  to  the  advice  of  his 
*'  English  ministers,  that  it  was 
conducted  through  Pension- 
ary Heinsius  and  the  earl  of 
Portland,  and  imparted  only 
to  the  principal  members  of 
**  the  cabinet,  when  it  became 
*'  necessary  to  pass  a  commis- 
*'  sion  under  the  great  seal  for 
**  its  conclusion.  Even  then 
**  the  sole  communication  was 
**  through  lord  Portland  and 
'*  secretary  Vernon  to  the  lord 
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**  chancettor,  who  was  impov- 
"  ered  to  open  the  matter  oolj 
'*  to  such  as  he  thought  proper. 
*'  We  shall  enter  no  iattber'n- 
'*  to  the  detaib  of  this  nego- 
"  tiation,  than  as  the  duke  of 

Shrewsbury  was  oonoenied. 

It  appears  that  he  received 
**  from  the  lord  chancdlor  i 
**  communication  on  the  sub- 
"  Ject,  and  that  Mr.  Montague 
"  and  lord  Orford  were  likewise 
**  consulted.  But  Shrewsbury 
**  seems  to  have  prudently  ab- 
**  stained  from  giving  any  spe- 
'*  cific  opinion  on  so  delicate  a 
**  point ;  or,  at  least,  no  trsoe 
"  of  his  sentiments  can  be 
"  found  in  the  papers  still  ex- 
«  tant.") 

^  The  reverie  and  ootcry  heit 
of  the  good  bishop,  with  regard 
to  a  commonwealth,  arose,  I 
believe,  from  tins.  The  admi- 
nistration were  now  so  modi 
simk  in  their  credit,  that  tbe 
ministers  in  the  house  of  oom- 
mons  were  not  able  to  manage 
the  common  business  of  the 
government  Uiere.    Even  tk 
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ance  the  gaveFsmeot  was  plainly  in  the  hands  <tf   1700* 
the  house  of  commens,  who  must  sit  once  a  year% 


supplies  were  proposed  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  leaders  of  the 
oppositioo,  (particulaiiy  by  Har- 
ley,)  while  the  king*s  servants 
sat  silent  and  sullen.    This,  the 
author  might  have  seen,  tended 
more  to  a  change  of  ministry, 
which  every  body  expected,  than 
to  a  democracy^  which  I  dare 
say  nobody  thought  of.    It  was 
court  power  and  favour  only  that 
were  sought  after.   This  pariia- 
ment  wotdd  have  been  no  bad 
one,  either  for  the  king  or  the 
public,  had  his  measures  and 
mtnisters  been  in  better  esteem. 
O.     (That  is,  if  one  party  had 
obtained,  by  whatever  ineans,  a 
decided    ascendancy  over   the 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
wheels  of  government  had  been 
kept  well  oiled ;  without  which 
the  most  skilful  director  of  the 
state  machine  could  not  have 
proceeded    in   his  journey,  or 
l)een  in  much  credit  or  esteem. 
Observe    qJso,    that    lord  So- 
bers, and  some  of  the  best  of 
his  party,  were  the  ministers, 
during  almost  the  whole  of  this 
parliament.     But  in  the  minds 
of   the  parliamentary  leaders, 
tones  as  well  as  whigs,  the  bi- 
shop*8  reverie  was  odK  tyap  aXX* 
^ap  ia^v.    Even  the  money 
appropriated  to  the  civil  list, 
whether  more  or  less  than  what 
it  had  been,  was  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  prevailing  party. 
So  much  for  the  speaker's  court 
power  and  cowr*  fav<ntr.     On 
the  contrary,  the  lHshop*s  state- 
ment seems  to  be  a  true  picture 
of  things  at  that  time ;  and  as 
for  his  saying  that  we  were  be* 


come  more  than  half  a  com- 
monwealth, the  great  whig 
leader  is  our  own  times,  Mr. 
Fox,  pronounced  the  English 
constitution,  in  his  view  of  it, 
to  be  a  disguised  republic.  Nay 
what  then  followed  on  the 
protracted  contest  between  the 
late  king  George  III.  and  the 
house  of  commons,  concerning 
the  appointment  of  the  admi- 
nistration, was  rather  the  tti- 
umph  of  one  party  over  the 
other,  than  a  restoration  to  the 
crown  of  the  power  of  nominat- 
ing ministers;  rather  a  defeat 
of  measures  avowedly  repub- 
lican, than  an  establishment 
of  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  king.  See  before,  at  p.  i37t 
king  William's  sentiments  on 
this  important  subject.) 

^  The  great  security  of  our 
liberties.  Let  parliaments  be 
what  they  will,  they  are  still 
pariiaraents,  and  there  are  al- 
ways some  persons  in  parlia- 
ment who  will  speak  thetr 
minds  freely;  and  even  that 
keeps  power  and  office  in  some 
awe.  I  have  seen  good  effects 
from  the  bare  apprehension  of 
being  complained  of  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  men  of 
all  sorts  have  some  dread  of  it. 
It  is  only  annual  meetings  of 
parliament  can  preserve  this 
great  check  upon  all  delinquen- 
cy to  prevent  its  being  at- 
tempted, or  to  stop  its  course 
before  it  goes  too  fiir,  or  is  too 
much  encouraged,  yet  this  does 
not  always  do.  See  postea  460. 
O.  (No  doubt  but  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  parliament  is 
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only  the  civil  list  for  life,  so  that  the  whole  adminii- 
tration  of  the  government  was  under  their  ins^- 
tion :  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments  kept  up  a 
standing  faction  in  every  county  and  town  of  Eng- 
land :  but  though  we  were  falling  insensibly  into  a 
democracy,  we  had  not  learned  the  virtues  that  are 
necessary  for  that  sort  of  government ;  luxury,  va- 
nity, and  ambition  increased  daily,  and  our  animos- 
ties  were  come  to  a  great  height,  and  gave  us  dis- 
mal apprehensions.     Few  among  us  seemed  to  bare 
a  right  notion  of  the  love  of  their  countxy,  and  of  a 
zeal  for  the  good  of  the  public :  the  house  of  cooi- 
mons,  how  much  soever  its  power  was  advanced,  yet 
was  much  sunk  in  its  credit ;  very  little  of  gravity, 
order,  or  common  decency  appeared  among  them: 
the  balance  lay  chiefly  in  the  house  of  lords,  who 
had  no  natural  strength  to  resist  the  commons :  the 
toleration  of  all  the  sects  among  us  had  made  us 
live  more  quietly  together  of  late,  than  could  be  ex- 
pected when  severe  laws  were  rigorously  executed 
against  dissenters.     No   tumults   or  disorders  had 
been  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  these 
eleven  years,  since  that  act  passed:  and  yet  the 
much  greater  part  of  the  clergy  studied  to  blow  up 
this  fire  again,  which  seemed  to  be  now,  as  it  were, 
covered  over  with  ashes. 
DivUioDt        The  dissenters  behaved  themselves  more  quietly, 
^Irten!  with  relation  to  the  church,  they  having  quarrel 
and  disputes  among  themselves:  the  independents 

a   considerable  check  on    the  takeu  from   their  competitocs 

abuses  of  office,  from  the  fear  the  patronage  of  the  kingdoin. 

of  their  being  brought  forward  It  is  also  a  great  security  for 

by  the  opposite  party,  and  ob-  the  value  and  importance  o(  a 

jccted  to  the  majority,  who  have  seat  in  parliament.) 
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nrere  raiBing  the  old  antinomian  tenets,  as  if  men,  1700. 
by  believing  in  Christ,  were  so  united  to  him,  that 
tus  righteousness  became  theirs,  without  any  other 
conditiori,  besides  that  of  their  faith :  so  that,  though 
they  acknowledged  the  obedience  of  his  laws  to  be 
necessary,  they  did  not  call  it  a  condition,  but  only  848 
a  consequence  of  justification.  In  this  they  were 
opposed  by  most  of  the  presby  terians,  who  seemed 
to  be  sensible,  that  this  struck  at  the  root  of  all  reli- 
gion, as  it  weakened  the  obligation  to  a  holy  life : 
this  year  had  produced  a  new  extravagance  in  that 
matter.  One  Asgil,  a  member  of  parliament,  had 
pohlished  a  book,  grounded  on  their  notions,  on 
which  he  bad  grafted  a  new  and  wild  inference  of 
his  owB^that  dnce  true  believers  recovered  in  Christ 
all  that  Aey  lost  in  Adam,  and  our  natural  death 
was  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  he  inferred  that  believ- 
ers were  rendered  immortal  by  Christ,  and  not  liable 
to  death :  and  that  those  who  believed  with  a  true 
and  firm  faith  could  not  die.  This  was  a  strain  be- 
yond all  that  ever  went  before  it,  and  since  we  see 
that  all  men  die,  the  natural  consequence  that  re- 
sulted firom  this  was,  that  there  neither  are  nor  ever 
were  any  true  believers.  The  presbyterians  had 
been  also  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  anabaptists. 
They  complained,  that  they  saw  too  great  a  giddi- 
ness in  their  people,  and  seemed  so  sensible  of  this, 
and  so  desirous  to  be  brought  into  the  church,  that 
a  few  inconsiderable  concessions  would  very  pro- 
bably have  brought  the  bulk  of  them  into  our  com- 
munion :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  were  so 
far  firom  any  disposition  this  way,  that  they  seem  to 
be  more  prejudiced  against  them  than  ever. 

The  quakers  have  had  a  great  breach  made  among  And  among 

*  theqnakert. 
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1700.   them,  by  one  George  Keith,  a  ScotchmaB,  wittr  whn 

1  had  my  first  education  at  Aberdeen :  he  had  bw 

thirty-dx  years  among  them ;  he  was  esteemed  thr 
most  learned  man  that  evar  was  in  that  sect;  be 
was  well  versed  both  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  phi- 
losophy, and  mathematics :  after  he  had  been  abore 
thirty  years  in  high  esteem  among  them,  he  was 
sent  to  Pensilvania,  (a  colony  set  up  by  Pen,  where 
they  are  very  numerous,)  to  have  the  chief  direcdoo 
of  the  education  of  their  youth.     In  those  partSr  be 
said,  he  first  discovared  that,  which  had  been  dmjs 
either  denied  to  him,  or  so  disguised  that  he  ttdtot 
suspect  it :  but  being  far  out  of  reach,  and  in  a  ^aat 
where  they  were  masters,  they  spoke  out  tJieir  mind 
plainer;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  they  were 
deists,  and  that  they  turned  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  religion  into  all^ories;  chiefly  those 
which  relate  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  sinners  to  God,  by  virtue  of 
his  cross :  he  being  a  true  Christian,  set  himaplf  widi 
great  zeal  against  this,  upon  which  they  grew  weary 
of  him,  and  sent  him  back  to  England.     At  his  re- 
turn, he  set  himself  to  read  many  of  their  booiEs, 
and  then  he  discovered  the  mystery  which  was  fin*- 
merly  so  hid  from  him,  that  he  had  not  observed  it 
249  Upon  this,  he  opened  a  new  meeting,  and  by  a 
printed  summons  he  called  the  whole  party  to  come 
and  see  the  proof  that  he  had  to  offi^,  to  convince 
them  of  these  errors :  few  quakers  came  to  his  meet- 
ings, but  great  multitudes  of  other  people  flocked 
about  him :  he  brought  the  quakers'  books  with  him* 
and  read  such  passages  out  of  them,  as  convinced 
his  hearers,  that  he  had  not  charged  them  falsely : 
he  continued  these  meetings,  being  still  in  outward 
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appearance  a  quaker,  for  some  years;  tifi  haviag  ^7^^ 
prevailed,  as  fiur  as  he  saw  any  probability  of  success, 
he  laid  aside  their  exterior,  and  was  reconciled  to 
the  church,  and  is  now  in  holy  orders  among  us,  and 
likely  to  do  good  service,  in  undeceiving  and  re* 
claiming  some  of  those  misled  enthusiasts. 

The  clergy  continued  to  be  much  divided:  all  a  (fivision 
moderate  divines  were  looked  upon  by  some  hot  church. 
men  with  an  ill  eye,  as  persons  who  were  cold  and 
indifferent  in  the  matters  of  the  church :  that  which 
flowed  firom  a  gentleness,  both  of  temper  and  prin- 
ciple, was  represented  as  an  inclination  to  fevour 
d^aaenters,  which  passed  among  many  for  a  more 
hauKis  thing  than  leaning  to  popery  itself.  Those 
men,  who  began  now  to  be  called  the  hi^  church 
par^,  had  all  along  expressed  a  coldness,  if  not  an 
opposition^  to  the  present  settlement :  soon  after  the 
revolution,  some  great  preferments  had  been  given 
among  them,  to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  bring  them 
to  be  hearty  for  the  government ;  but  it  appearing 
that  they  were  soured  with  a  leaven  that  had  gone 
too  deep  to  be  wrought  out,  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
tx>urting  them  any  more;  when  they  saw  prefer- 
ments went  hi  another  channel,  they  set  up  a  com- 
Haiut  over  England  of  the  want  of  convocations, 
liat  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  nor  act  with  a  free 
iberty,  to  consider  of  the  grievances  of  the  clergy, 
tnd  of  the  danger  the  church  was  in.  This  was  a 
lew  pretension,  never  thought  of  since  the  reforma- 
ion :  some  books  were  writ  to  justify  il,  with  great 
icrimony  of  style,  and  a  strain  of  insolence,  that  was 
peculiar  to  one  Atterbury,  who  had  indeed  very  good 
»arts,  great  learning,  and  was  an  excellent  preacher, 
nd  had  many  extraordinary  things  in  him ;  but  was 
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1700.    both  ambitious  and  virulent  out  ofvUieasme;  and 


had  a  singular  talent  in  asserting  paradoxes  with  a 
great  air  of  assurance,  shewing  no  shame  when  he 
was  detected  in  them,  though  this  was  done  in  many 
instances :  but  he  .let  all  these  pass^  without  either 
confessing  his  errors,  or  pretending  to  justify  him- 
self: he  went  on  still  venting  new  falsehoods  in  so 
barefaced  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  have  outdone 
250  the  Jesuits  themselves.  He  thought  the  govern- 
ment had  so  little  strength  or  credit,  that  any  claim 
against  it  would  be  well  received ;  he  attacked  the 
supremacy  of  the  crown,  with  relation  to  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  which  had  been  hitherto  maintained 
by  all  our  divines  with  great  zeal ;  but  now  the  hot 
men  of  the  clergy  did  so  readily  entertain  his  no- 
tionl,  that  in  them  it  appeared,  that  those  who  are 
the  most  earnest  in  the  defence  of  certain  points, 
when  these  seem  to  be  for  them,  can  very  nimWy 
change  their  minds  upon  a  change  of  circumstances. 
Debates  Au  eminent  instance  of  this  had  appeared  in  the 
Sc  Wsho/  house  of  lords^  in  the  former  session ;  where  the  de- 
^d^^  prived  bishop  of  St.  David's  complained  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury :  iSrst,  for  breach  of  privilege, 
since  sentence  was  passed  upon  him,  though  be  had 
in  court  claimed  privilege  of  parliament,  to  which 
no  r^ard  had  been  paid ;  but,  as  he  had  waved  his 
privilege,  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  carried,  after 
a  long  debate,  and  by  no  great  majority,  that  in  that 
case  he  could  not  resume  his  privilege.  He  excepted 
next  to  the  archbishop's  jurisdiction,  and  pietended 
that  he  could  not  judge  a  bishop,  but  in  a  synod  of 
the  bishops  of  the  province,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  primitive  times :  in  opposition  to  this  it  was 
shewn,  that  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  century  down- 
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ward,  both  popes  and  kings  had  concurred  to  bring    1700. 


this  power  singly  into  the  hands  of  the  metropo- 
litans; that  this  was  the  constant  practice  in  England 
before  the  reformation ;  that  by  the  provisional  clause 
in  the  act  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  that  empowered  thirty-two  persons  to  draw 
a  new  body  of  church  laws,  all  former  laws  or  cus- 
toms were  to  continue  in  force  till  that  new  body 
was  prepared :  so  that  the  power  the  metropolitan 
then  was  possessed  of,  stood  confirmed  by  that  clause: 
it  is  true,  during  the  high  commission  all  proceed- 
ings against  bishops  were  brought  before  that  court, 
which   proceeded  in  a  summary  way,  and  against 
whose  sentence  no  appeal  lay ;  but  after  that  court 
was  t^en  away,  a  full  declaration  was  made,  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  for  continuing  the  power  thsff  was 
lodged  with  the  metropolitan.     It  was  also  urged, 
that  if  the  bishop  had  any  exception  to  the  archbi- 
shop's jurisdiction,  that  ought  to  have  been  pleaded 
in  the  first  instance,  and  not  reserved  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  all:  nor  could  the  archbishop  erect  a  new 
couit,  OT  proceed  in  the  trial  of  a  bishop  in  any 
other  way,  than  in  that  which  was  warranted  by  law 
or  precedent.     To  all  this  no  answer  was  made,  but 
the  business  was  kept  up,  and  put  off  by  many  de- 
lays.  It  was  said,  the  thing  was  new,  and  the  house 
was  not  yet  well  apprised  of  it ;  and  the  last  time  251 
in  which  the  debate  was  taken  up  in  the  house,  it 
ended  in  an  intimation,  that  it  was  hoped  the  king 
would  not  fill  that  see,  till  the  house  should  be 
better  satisfied  in  the  point  of  the  archbishop's  au- 
thority ^ :  so  the  bishopric  was  not  disposed  of  for 

^  The  bishop  represents  the     with  his  usual   sincerity ;   the 
debate  in  the  house  of  lords     great  dispute  was,  whether  the 

VOL.  IV.  G  g 
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1700.    some  years :  and  this  uncertainty  put  a  great  delay 


to  the  process  against  the  other  Welsh  bishop  ac- 
cused of  the  sam&  crime  ^ 
The  death  In  Octobcr  the  pope  died ;  and^  at  the  same  time, 
of  Spaio."^  aU  Europe  was  alarmed  with  the  desperate  state  of 
the  king  of  Spain's  health.  When  the  news  came  to 
the  court  of  France,  that  he  was  in  the  last  agony, 
the  earl  of  Manchester,  who  was  then  our  ambas- 
sador in  that  court,  told  me,  that  Mr.  Torcy,  the 
French  secretary  of  state,  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
king  of  France,  desiring  him  to  let  the  king  bis 
master  know  the  news,  and  to  signify  to  him,  that 
the  French  king  hoped  that  he  would  put  things  in  a 
readiness  to  execute  the  treaty,  in  case  any  opposition 
should  be  made  to  it :  and  in  his  whole  discourse  he  ex* 
pressed  a  fixed  resolution  in  the  French  councils  to  ad- 
here to  it.  A  few  days  after  that,  the  news  came  of 
his  death  and  of  his  will,  declaring  the  duke  of  Anjou 
the  universal  heir  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy^ : 
it  is  not  yet  certainly  known  by  what  means  this 

archbishop,  by  the  act  that  re-  never :  but  ia  truth  there  never 

pealed    the  high  commission,  were  two  worse  men  (even  of 

could     exercise    the     legatine  their  profession)  in  Englsnl 

power  vested  in  him  before,  and  nothing  could  have  yto- 

by  which  he  could  deprive  as  tected  dther,  but  the  use  they 

many  as  he  pleased  of  the  hi-  were  of  to  parties.  D.   See  an- 

shops*  bench  of  their  seats  in  tea,  p.  227.  O.    (A  jiBmlUftd 

that  house.  And  the  great  par-  the  proceedings  against  bishop 

tiality  he  had  shewn  upon  this  Jones  was  printed  in  1702.) 
occasion,  (as  well  as  his  as-         ^  The  true  reasons  were,  the 

eistanta,  of  which  bishop  Bur-  Spanish  pride,  which  could  not 

net  was  one,)  made  every  body  bear  the  division  of  the  too- 

very  apprehensive  of  so  sreat  a  narchy;  the  unpoptdarityofthe 

power*s  being  lodged  m  the  Germans,  from  the  behariour  of 

hands  of  such  a  tool.  D.  the  queen,  and  the  rapacious' 

B  The  bishop  knew  a  better  ness  of  her  favourites;  sod  the 

reason  for  delay  in  Jones*s  case;  weak  state  of  the  king  both  m 

which  was,  that  he  always  voted  mind  and  body.  H. 
with  the  court,  and   Watson 
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was  brought  about,  nor  how  the  king  of  Spain  was  170a 
drawn  to  consent  to  it,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere 
forgery  made  by  cardinal  Portocarrero  and  some  of 
the  grandees,  who,  partly  by  practice  and  corrup- 
tion, and  partly  for  safety,  and  that  their  monarchy 
might  be  kept  entire,  (they  imagining  that  the 
power  of  France  was  far  superior  to  all  that  the 
house  of  Austria  would  be  able  to  engage  in  its  in- 
terestSy)  had  been  prevailed  on  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lish this  will;  and,  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to 
the  Spaniards,  among  other  forfeitures  of  the  crown, 
not  only  the  successor's  departing  from  what  they 
call  the  catholic  faith,  but  even  his  not  maintaining 
the  unmaculate  conception  of  the  virgin  was  one  K 

As  soon  as  the  news  came  to  Rome,  it  quickened  ^^»mii^ 
the  intrigues  of  the  conclave,  so  they  set  up  Albano,  Tenth 
a  man  of  fifty-two  years  of  age,  who  beyond  aU^pe."^ 
men's^  expectation  was  chosen  pope,  and  took  the 
name  of  Clement  the  eleventh :  he  had  little  prac- 
tice in  affairs,  but  was  very  learned ;  and  in  so  cri- 


*  I  have  perused  a  volume  of 
the  marquis  of  Haroourt*s  Let- 
ters to  Mr.  Torcy,  by  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  tiie  French 
spent  any  money  to  procure  a 
will.  That  ambassador  was  at 
P^iris  when  the  will  was  made. 
Mr.  Blecour  was  resident.  H. 
(Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  answer 
to  the  assertion  of  some  per- 
sonsy  that  William,  in  the  trea- 
ties of:  partition,  was  the  dupe 
of  Louis,  who  only  made  use 
of  them  to  provoke  the  kinff  of 
Spain  agunst  his  former  allies, 
observes,  that  they  should  ra- 
ther have  provoked  him  against 
the  king  of  France,  who  had 
more  tlun  once  engaged  in  si- 


milar measures  for  the  parti- 
tion of  his  dominions.  He  goes 
on  to  say,  that  **  the  refine- 
**  ment  imputed  to  Louis  is 
**  most  solidly  disproved ;  for 
**  the  memoirs  of  monsieur  de 
*'  Torci,  who  was  his  secretary 
*'  of  state  at  the  time,  and  con- 
<«  ducted  the  negociations,  and 
**  of  mareschal  Villars,  who  was 
**  his  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
prove,  that  the  last  will  of 
the  king  of  Spain  was  as 
**  mat  a  surprise  upon  the 
"  French  court,  as  it  was  upon 
**  those  of  London  or  Vienna.** 
Memoiri  of  Great  BrUain  and 
Ireland,  P.  iii.  b.  8.  p.  146.) 
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1700.    tical  a  time,  it  seems,  a  pope  of  courage  and  spint 


not  sunk  with  age  into  covetousness  or  peevishness, 
was  thought  the  fittest  person  for  that  see.    France 
had  sent  no  exclusion  to  bar  him,  not  imagining 
that  he  could  be  thought  on :  at  first  they  did  not 
^em  pleased  with  the  choice,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
oppose  it :  so  they  resolved  to  gain  him  to  tiieir  in- 
252  terests,  in  which  they  have  succeeded  beyond  wbt 
they  then  hoped  for.  When  the  court  of  France  hi 
notice  sent  them  of  the  late  king  of  Spain's  vilL 
real  or  pretended,  they  seemed  to  be  at  a  stinrf  /at 
some  days;  and  the  letters  wrote  firom  the  secrrtm'^ 
office  gave  it  out  for  certain,  that  the  kingwcwild 
stick  to  the  partition  treaty :  madam  de  Maiiitenon 
had  an  unspeakable  fondness  for  the  duke  of  Anjou; 
so  she  prevailed  with  the  dauphin  to  accept  of  the 
win,  and  set  aside  the  treaty;  she  abo  engaged 
Pontchartrain  to  second  this. 
The  king  of     They  being  thus  prepared,  when  the  news  of  the 
u^aceeptTd.  king  of  Spain's  death  came  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
the  court  was  at  that  time,  Mr.  Spanheim,  who  was 
then  there  as  ambassador  of  Prussia,  told  me,  that  a 
cabinet  council  was  called  within  two  hours  after 
the  news  came;  it  met  in  madam  de  Maintenoo) 
lodgings,  and  sat  about  four  hours:  Pontchartrain 
was  for  accepting  the  will,  and  the  rest  of  the  mi- 
nistry were  for  adhering  to  the  treaty.  But  the  dau- 
phin joined  for  accepting  the  will,  with  an  air  of  po- 
sitiveness  that  he  had  never  assumed  before:  so  it 
was  believed  to  be  done  by  concert  with  the  king* 
who  was  reserved,  and  seemed  more  inclined  to  the 
treaty^:  in  conclusion,  madam  Maintenon  said, what 

•^  It  is  now  the  general  be-      ly  so.     This  I  hwe  had  fiwf 
lief  in  France  that  he  was  real-     Frenchmen  of  good  aodioriCT.^^ 
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had  the -duke  of  Anjou  done,  to  provoke  the  kiog  to    1700. 

bar  him  of  his  right  to  that  succession  ?    And  upon 

this,  all  submitted  to  the  dauphin's  opinion,  and  the 
kin^  seemed  overcome  with  their  reasons '. 

This  was  on  Monday ;  but  though  the  matter  was  The  duke  of 
resolved  on,  yet  it  was  not  published  till  Thursday  iciS^  king 
for  then,  at  the  king's  levee,  he  declared,  that  he  ac-  ^^  ^^^' 
cepted  of  the  will,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  now 
treated  as  king  of  Spain.    Notice  of  this  being  sent 
to  Spain,  an  ambassador  came  in  form,  to  signify 
the  will,  and  to  desire  that  their  king  might  go  and 
live  among  them.    Upon  which  he  was  sent  thither, 
accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  who  went  with 
him  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.    When  the  court  of 
France  published  this  resolution,  and  sent  it  to  all 
the  courts  of  Europe,  they  added  a  most  infamous 
excuse  for  this  notorious  breach  of  faith :  they  said, 
the  king  of  France  considered  chiefly  what  was  the 
main  design  of  the  treaty,  which  was  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  therefore  to  pursue  this, 
be  departed  from  the  words  of  the  treaty,  but  he  ad- 
hesred  to  the  spirit  and  the  chief  intent  of  it.     This 
seenied  to  be  an  equivocation  of  so  gross  a  nature, 
that  it  looked  like  the  invention  of  a  Jesuit  con- 
fessor, adding  impudence  to  peijury.    The  king  and 
the  States  were  struck  with  this :  the  kiog  was  Adl 
of  indignation,  to  find  himself  so  much  abused ;  so 


>  M<HMieur  Torcy  writ,  by 
the  long's  order,  to  Monsieur 
Brionty  ambassador  in  Holland, 
that  they  would  adhere  to  the 
treaty.  The  letter  is  in  print 
in  a  small  volume  of  letters  to 
that  ambassador.  The  king's 
own  family,  the  dauphin,  &c. 


carried  the  point  in  the  Preneh 
councils.  The  treaty  was  so 
disliked  in  England  at  that 
time^  that  king  William  made 
no  representation  to  the  French 
court  upon  their  breach  of 
faith.  H. 
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1700.    he  came  over  to  England,  to  see  what  was  to  be 


ggg  done  upon  so  great  an  emergency.  The  Spaniards, 
seeing  themselves  threatened  with  a  war  from  the 
emperor,  and  apprehending  that  the  empire,  toge- 
ther with  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  might 
be  engaged  to  join  in  the  war,  and  being  unaUe  to 
defend  themselves,  delivered  all  into  the  hands  of 
France :  and  upon  that,  both  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands and  the  duchy  of  Milan  received. Fiendi  gar- 
risons :  the  French  fleet  came  to  Cadiz :  a  squadron 
was  also  sent  to  the  West  Indies :  so  that  the  wbok 
Spanish  empire  fell  now,  without  a 
sword,  into  the  French  power.  All 
more  formidable,  because  the  duke  of  Bi 
then  no  children,  and  by  this  means 
Spain  was  in  time  likely  to  succeed  to  tl 
France ;  and  thus  the  world  saw  the  ap] 
a  new  universal  monarchy  like  to  arise 
conjunction. 
AMwpw-  It  might  have  been  expected  that,  wl 
Mimiiioiied.  new  unlooked-for  scene  was  opened,  the 
have  lost  no  time  in  bringing  his  pi 
ther  as  soon  as  possible:  it  was  proi 
20th  of  November,  and  the-  king  had 
from  Holland,  to  signify  his  resolutioi 
meeting  on  that  day:  but  the  mimstei 
.  was  then  bringing  into  his  business, 
views:  they  thought  they  were  not 
jority  in  parliament  for  their  purposes, 
vailed  with  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and 
after  a  set  of  sheriffs  were  pricked,  fit  for  the  torn,  a 
new  parliament  was  summoned,  to  meet  on  the 
sixth  day  of  February,  but  it  was  not  opened  till 
the  tenth. 
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And  DOW  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  this  centuiy,    '  7oo. 
in  which  there  was  a  black  appearance  of  a  new  The  end  of 
and  dismal  scene;  France  was  now  in  possession  of  *^°*"^' 
a  great  empire,  for  a  small  part  of  which  they  had 
been  in  wars  (broke  off  indeed  in  some  intervals) 
for  above  two  hundred  years ;  while  we  in  England, 
who  were  to  protect  and  defend  the  rest,  were,  by 
wretched  factions  and  violent  animosities,  running 
into  a  feeble  and  disjointed  state :  the  king's  cold  and 
reserved  manner,  upon  so  high  a  provocation,  made 
some  conclude  that  he  was  iii  secret  engagements 
with  France ;  that  he  was  resolved  to  own  the  new 
king  of  Spain,  and  not  to  engage  in  a  new  war :  this 
seemed  so  different  from  his  own  inclinations,  and 
fani  all  the  former  parts  of  his  life,  that  it  made 
may  conclude,  that  he  found  himself  in  an  iU  state 
of  health,  the  swelling  of  his  legs  being  much  in- 
crea3ed,  and  that  this  might  have  such  effects  on 
his  mind,  as  to  make  him  less  warm  and  active,  less 
disposed  to  involve  himself  in  new  troubles;  and 
that  he  might  think  it  too  inconsiderate  a  thing  to  254 
enter  on  a  new  war,  that  was  not  like  to  end  soon, 
when  he  felt  himself  in  a  declining  state  of  health : 
but  the  true  secret  of  this  unaccountable  behaviour 
in  the  king  was  soon  discovered. 

The  earl  of  Rochester  was  now  set  at  the  head  of  a  oew  mi. 
his  business,  and  was  to  bring  the  tories  into  his 
service :  they  had  continued,  from  his  first  accession 
to  the  throne,  in  a  constant  opposition  to  his  inter- 
ests: many  of  them  were  believed  to  be  Jacobites 
in  their  hearts,  and  they  were  generally  much 
against  the  toleration,  and  violent  enemies  to  the 
dissenters :  they  had  been  backward  in  every  thing 
that  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  former  war ; 
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they  had  opposed  taxes  as  much  as  they  could,  and 
were  against  all  such  as  were  easily  levied  and  less 
sensibly  felt  by  the  people  "" ;  and  were  always  for 
those  that  were  most  grievous  to  the  nation^  hoping 
that  by  those  heavy  burdens  the  people  would  grow 
weary  of  the  war  and  of  the  government.  On  the 
contraiy  the  whigs,  by  supporting  both,  were  be- 
come less  acceptable  to  the  nation :  in  elections  their 
interest  was  much  sunk ;  every  new  parliament  was 
a  new  discovery  that  they  were  become  less  popular, 
and  the  others,  who  were  always  opposing  and  com- 
plaining, were  now  cried  up  as  the  patriots.  In  the 
three  last  sessions,  the  whigs  had  shewed  such  a 
readiness  to  give  the  king  more  force,  together  with 
a  management  to  preserve  the  grants  of  Ireland, 
that  they  were  publicly  charged  as  betrayers  of  their 
country,  and  as  men  that  were  for  trusting  the  king 
with  an  army ;  in  a  word,  they  were  accused  of  too 
ready  a  compliance  with  the  humours  and  interests 
of  courts  and  favourites ;  so  they  were  generally  cen- 
sured and  decried :  and  now  since  they  had  not  suc- 
ceeded to  the  king's  mfnd,  some  about  him  possessed 
him  with  this,  that  either  they  would  not  or  could 
not  serve  him.  In  some  of  them  indeed,  their  prin- 
ciples lay  against  those  things,  whereas  the  tones' 
principles  did  naturally  lead  them  to  make  the  crown 
great  and  powerful :  it  was  also  said,  that  the  great 
opposition  made  to  every  thing  the  king  desired, 


m 


Some  very  good  men»  not 
tones,  nor  governed  by  party 
reasons,  have  been  of  this  opi- 
nion. But  will  not  difTerence 
of  times  and  difference  of  men 
in  power  make  a  distinction  in 
this  matter?    When  money  fa 


easily  to  be  had,  or  ready  9i 
hand,  bad  ministers  toBj  be 
tempted  by  that  to  bad  mea- 
sures. O.  (Perpetual  taxes  were 
certainly  less  felt  by  the  peop'e? 
the  burden  bein^  thus  chiefly 
thrown  on  {)osterity.) 
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and  the  difficulties  that  had  been  of  late  put  upon  1700. 
him,  flowed  chiefly  from  the  hatred  borne  to  those 
who  were  employed  by  him,  and  who  had  brought 
in  their  friends  and  creatures  into  the  best  posts; 
and  they  were  now  studying  to  recover  their  lost 
popularity;  which  would  make  them  cold,  if  not 
backward  in  complying  with  what  the  king  might 
desire  for  the  future :  the  whigs  did  also  begin  to 
complain  of  the  king's  conduct,  of  his  minding  af- 
fairs so  little,  of  his  being  so  much  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  his  iU  choice  of  faTourites ;  and  they 
imputed  the  late  miscarriages  to  errors  in  conduct,  255 
which  they  could  neither  prevent  tidt  redress :  the 
fevourites,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  to  continue 
in  favour,  and  to  be  stiU  safe  and  sebure  in  their 
credit,  concurred  to  press  the  king  to  take  other 
measures,  and  to  turn  to  toother  set  of  itien^  who 
would  be  no  longer  his  enemies,  if  they  had  some  rf 
the  best  places  shared  among  them:  and  thou^ 
this  method  had  been  almost  fatal,  when  the  king 
had  followed  it  soon  after  his  first  accession  to  the 
crown,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  less  danger  in  trying 
it  now,  than  was  formerly.  We  were  in  full  peace : 
and  it  was  commonly  said,  that  nobody  thought 
any  more  of  king  James,  and  therefore  it  was  fit 
for  the  king's  service,  to  encourage  all  his  people  to 
come  into  his  interests,  by  letting  them  see  hoi^ 
soon  he  could  forget  all  that  was  past.  These  con- 
siderations had  so  far  prevailed  with  him,  that  be- 
fore he  went  out  of  England,  he  had  engaged  him- 
self secretly  to  them:  it  is  true,  the  death,  first, 
of  the  duke  of  Glocester,  and  now  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  had  very  much  changed  the  face  of  afiairs, 
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i;oo.    both  at  home  and  abroad;  yet  the  king  would  not 

"""~*  break  off  from  his  engagements  ". 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  the  earl  of  Ro- 
chester was  declared  lord  lieutenant  of  Irelandi  and 
he  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  And,  that  the 
most  eminent  man  of  the  whigs  might  not  oppose 
them  in  the  new  parliament,  they  got  Mr.  Moun- 
tague  to  be  made  a  baron,  who  took  the  title  of 
Halifax,  which  was  sunk  by  the  death  of  that  mar- 
quis without  issue  male.  The  man,  on  whose  ma- 
nagement of  the  house  of  commons  this  new  set  de- 
pended, was  Mr.  Harley,  the  heir  of  a  fanuly  which 
had  been  hitherto  the  most  eminent  of  the  presby- 
terian  party;  his  education  was  in  that  way:  but 
he,  not  being  considered  at  the  revolution,  as  he 
thought  he  deserved,  had  set  himself  to  oppose  the 
court  in  every  thing,  and  to  find  fisiult  with  the 
whole  administration.  He  had  the  chief  hand,  both 
in  the  reduction  of  the  army,  and  in  the  matter  of 
the  Irish  grants :  the  high  party  trusted  him,  thougb 
he  still  kept  up  an  interest  among  the  presbyteriaos: 
and  he  had  so  particular  a  dexterity,  that  he  made 
both  the  high  church  party  and  the  dissenters  de- 
pend upon  him ;  so  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be 
speaker.  All  thi?  while,  the  new  ministers  talked 
of  nothing  but  negotiations,  and  gave  it  out,  that 
the  king  of  France  was  ready  to  give  aU  the  se- 

"  (Ralph  remarks,  "  that  the  ly  with  the  other."     Hi*<. «/ 

**  king  at  this  crisis  proceeded  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  890.    ^^ 

**  on  the  same  maxim  in  regard  this  was  satisfactory  to  ndtber 

**  to  the  whigs,  which  he  had  party  at  the  time  which  tbe  bi- 

**  set  out  with  in  regard  to  the  shop  mentions,  and  occasioDea 

**  tones,  of  giving  one  party  the  the  malecontents  thinkiDg  *ff^ 

**  lead,  without  breaking  entire-  of  their  old  master.) 
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curity  that  could  be  desired,  for  maintaining  the  1700. 
peace  of  Europe.  At  this  time,  the  emperor  sent 
over  to  England  a  minister,  to  set  forth  his  title  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  settled  on  his  house  by  an-  256 
cient  entails,  often  repeated,  and  now  devolving  on 
him  by  an  undoubted  right,  since  by  the  renuncia- 
tion made  by  the  late  queen  of  France  (as  was  sti- 
pulated by  the  treaty  of  the  Pjnrenees,  and  then 
made  by  her  in  due  form)  this  could  not  be  called  in 
question.  Our  new  ministers  were  scarce  civil  to 
the  emperor^s  envoy ;  and  would  not  enter  into  any 
consultations  with  him :  but  the  Dutch,  who  were 
about  the  king,  and  all  the  foreign  ministers,  spoke 
in  another  style ;  they  said,  that  nothing  but  a  ge- 
neral union  of  aU  the  powers  in  Europe  could  hin- 
der the  conjunction  of  the  two  monarchies  ° :  so,  by 
what  those,  who  talked  often  with  the  king,  gave 
out,  it  came  to  be  soon  known,  that  the  king  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  new  war,  but  that  he  kept  himself 
in  a  great  reserve,  that  he  might  manage  his  new 
ministers  and  their  party,  and  see  if  he  could  engage 
them  to  concur  with  him. 

But  before  I  conclude  the  relation  of  this  year,  at  The  king 

-._  __  1.--I  of  Sweden's 

Which  the  century  ends,  I  must  close  it  with  an  ac-  giork>ut 
count  of  the  king  of  Sweden's  glorious  campaign ;  **"P*'8n* 
he  made  aU  the  haste  he  could  to  relieve  Livonia, 


^  (Ralph  says,  that  a  survey 
of  the  distracted  state  of  Eu- 
rope at  this  conjuncture,  would 
shew  not  only  a  general  union 
to  have  been  impossible,  but 
that  it  would  also  have  deterred 
any  one  from  taking  measures  to 
precipitate  a  rupture,  who  had 
anv  regard  to  consequences, 
vol.  ii.  p.  901.    At  this  period 


the  States  General  professed  a 
willingness  to  live  in  good  cor- 
respondence with  the  Spanish 
crown,  in  case  the  Dutch  gar- 
risons were  continued  in  the 
barrier  towns  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, but  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  Spanish  governors,  as 
heretofore.    See  p.  902.) 
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170a   where  not  only  Riga  was  for  sotne  nRmths  beskgel 
by  the  king  of  Poland^  but  Narva  was  also  attacked 
by  the  czar^  who  hoped,  by  taking  it,  to  get  an  en- 
trance into  the  Baltick :  the  czar  came  in  penoo 
against  it,  with  an  army  of  one  handred  thousaod 
men :  Narva  was  not  provided  for  a  siege:  ithada 
small  garrison,  and  had  very  poor  magaziBeB,  yet 
the  Muscovites  attacked  it  so  feebly,  that  it  held 
out,  beyond  all  expectation,  till  the  end  of  the  yeir. 
Upon  the  king  of  Sweden's  landing  at  Revd»  the 
Saxons  drew  off  from  Riga,  after  a  long  siepit  1 
vast  charge :  this  bdng  done,  and  Biga  faotk  ifoni 
and  supplied,  that  king  marched  next  to  Narm  Tbe 
czar,  upon  his  march  towards  him,  left  his  army  in 
such  a  manner,  as  made  all  people  conclude,  he  had 
no  mind  to  hazard  his  person:  the  kii^  marched 
throu^  ways  thai  were  thought  so  impracticable, 
that  little  care  had  been  taken  to  secure  them :  so  lie 
surprised  the  Muscovites,  and  broke  into  their  camp 
before  they  apprehended  he  was  near  them ;  he  to- 
tally routed  their  army,  took  many  prisoners,  with 
all  their  artillery  and  baggage,  and  ao  made  a  ghm- 
ous  entry  into  Narva.    This  is  the  noblest  caoqttigQ 
that  we  find  in  any  history ;  in  which  a  Idng  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  led  an  army  himself  against 
three  kings,  who  had  confederated  against  him,  and 
was  successful  in  every  one  of  his  attempts,  giving 
great  marks  both  of  personal  courage  and  good  con- 
duct in  them  all ;  and,  which  is  more  extraordlDarr. 
an  eminent  measure  both  of  virtue  and  piety  vf- 
257  peared  in  his  whole  behaviour.     In  him  the  world 
hoped  to  see  another  Gustavus  Adcdphus,  ^ifho  con- 
quered, or  rather  possessed  himself  of  Livonia,  in  the 
same  year  of  his  age  in  which  this  king  did  now  so 
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gkHTioudy  recover  it,  when  almost  lost  by  the  iny&-  ^70^^ 
sion  of  two  powerful  neighbours.  There  were  great 
disorders  at  this  time  in  Lithuania,  occasioned  by 
the  factions  there,  which  were  set  on  and  fomented 
bj  the  king,  who  seemed  to  aspire  to  be  the  here- 
ditary king  of  Poland.  But  as  these  things  are 
at  a  great  distance  from  us,  so  since  we  have  no 
public  minister  in  those  parts,  I  cannot  give  an  ac- 
count of  them,  nor  form  a  true  judgment  thereupon. 
The  eighteenth  century  began  with  a  great  scene, 
that  opened  with  it. 

The  new  king  of  Spain  wrote  to  all  the  courts  of  1701. 
Europe,  giving  notice  of  his  accession  to  that  crown,  ^,^eMfon> 
only  he  forgot  England :  and  it  was  publicly  given  ^^  *e„JJ!Jb 
out,  that  he  had  promised  the  pretended  prince  of  7^  »®^ 
Wales,  that  in  due  time  he  would  take  care  of  his 
interests:  the  king  and  the  States  were  much 
alarmed,  when  they  beheld  the  French  possessed  of 
^he  %mnish  Netherlands :  a  great  part  of  the  Dutch 
anny  lay  scattered  up  and  down  in  those  garrisons, 
more  particularly  in  Luxemburgh,  Namur,  and  Mons, 
and  these  were  now  made  prisoners  of  war :  neither 
(^cers  nor  soldiers  could  own  the  king  of  Spain,  for 
their  masters  had  not  yet  done  it :  at  this  time,  the 
French  pressed  the  States  very  hard  to  declare 
themselves :  a  great  party  in  the  States  were  for 
owning  him,  at  least  in  form,  till  they  could  get 
their  tiv>ops  again  into  their  o^vn  hands,  according 
to  capitulation :  nor  were  they  then  in  a  condition 
to  resist  the  impression,  that  might  have  been  made 
upon  them,  from  the  garrisons  in  the  Spanish  Guel- 
der, who  could  have  attacked  them  before  they  were 
able  to  make  head :  so  the  States  consented  to  own 
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lions  were  sent  back,  but  thej  were  ill  used,  contnij 
to  capitulation,  and  the  soldiers  were  tempted  to  it- 
sert  their  service,  jet  very  few  could  be  prevailed  od 
to  do  it. 
A  ptfty  As  soon  as  our  parliament  was  opened,  it  appeared 
in  the  PAT-  that  the  French  had  a  great  party  in  it :  it  is  cer- 
*'*°**"*'  tain,  great  sums  came  over  this  winter  firom  France, 
the  packet-boat  came  seldom  without  10,000  louis 
d'ors,  it  brought  often  more :  the  nation  was  filled 
with  them,  and  in  six  months'  time,  a  million  i/gof- 
neas  were  coined  out  of  them :  the  merchants  indeed 
said,  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  then  so  mwii 
turned  to  our  side,  that,  whereas  we  were  wont  to 
258  cany  over  a  million  of  our  money  in  specie,  we  then 
sent  no  money  to  TVance ;  and  had  at  least  half  that 
sum  sent  over  to  balance  the  trade :  yet  this  did  not 
account  for  that  vast  flood  of  French  gold  that  was 
visible  amongst  us :  and,  upon  the  French  ambassa- 
dor's going  away,  a  very  sensible  alteration  was 
found  in  the  bills  of  exchange :  so  it  was  coDcluded, 
that  great  remittances  were  made  to  him,  and  that 
these  were  distributed  among  those  who  resolved  to 
merit  a  share  in  that  wealth,  which  came  over  now 
so  copiously,  beyond  the  example  of  former  times. 
The  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  possible,  recommended  the 
settling  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  protest- 
ant  line ;  and  with  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  he  laid 
them  before  the  two  houses,  that  they  might  offer 
him  such  advices,  as  the  state  of  the  nation  and  her 
alliances  required ;  but  he  did  not  so  much  as  10^ 
mate  to  them  his  own  thoughts  concerning  theot 
A  design  was  laid  in  the  house  of  conunons,  to  open 
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the  session  with  on  address  to  the  king,  that  he 
would  own  the  king  of  Spain :  the  matter  was  so' 
far  concerted,  that  thej  had  agreed  on  the  words  of 
the  vote,  and  seemed  not  to  doubt  of  the  concur- 
rence of  the  house;  but  Mr.  Monkton  opposed  it  with 
great  heat,  and  among  other  things  said,  if  that  vote 
was  carried  p,  he  should  expect  that  the  next  vote  to 
be  put,  would  be  for  owning  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales:  upon  this  occasion  it  appeared  how  much 
popular  assemblies  are  apt  to  be  turned,  hj  a  thing 
boldly  said,  though  the  consequence  is  ever  so  re- 
mote ;  since  the  connection  of  these  two  points  lay 
at  some  distance,  jet  the  issue  of  the  debate  was 
quite  contrary  to  that  which  was  designed :  it  ended 
in  an  address  to  the  king,  to  enter  into  new  alliances 
with  the  States,  for  our  mutual  defence,  and  for  pre- 
serving the  liberty  and  peace  of  Europe :  these  last 
words  were   not  carried  without  much  difficulty: 


1701. 


P  ("As  to  any  design  formed 
**  to  open  the  session  with  such 
'*  an  address,  Heu^ts  and  dates  de- 
"  moostrate,  to  say  nothing  of 
"  the  contents  of  Burnet's  own 
"  iegend,  that  the  session  was 
"  not  opened  with  any  such  de- 
"  bate :  nor  indeed,  is  any  trace 
"  of  any  such  motion,  in  rela- 
**  tion  to  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
"  be  found  in  the  journals.  Let 
"  OS  also  confront  the  bishop's 
"  whole  account  with  the  words 
"  of  Mr.  Vernon,  in  his  letter 
"  to  lord  Manchester,  of  Fe- 
"  bruary  ao :  '  I  do  not  doubt 
"  but  you  have  our  parliament 
"  news  from  many  hands.  How- 
'*  ever,  I  must  not  onut  send- 
"  iog  you  the  vote  that  passed 
'this  day  both  in  the  com- 
'*  mittee    and   in    the   house* 


€t 


C« 


Upon  considering  the  Dutch 
envoy's  memorial.  You  will 
see  it  has  fully  answered  all 
'*  his  majesty's  desires ;  and  I 
**  must  needs  say,  that  I  never 
'*  saw  so  great  a  spirit  in  the 
**  house  of  commons,  and  such 
**  a  resolution  to  preserve  Hoi- 
*<  land  as  well  as  England :  I 
'*  hope  it  will  have  that  good 
**  effect  on  your  side,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  &ir  disposition  to 
treat  upon  reasonable  terms, 
that  a  war  may  be  prevented ; 
*'  which  I  see  we  shall  not  de- 
**  dme,  if  we  are  forced  into  it 
by  necessity;  but  if  France 
has  any  inclination  for  peace* 
we  may  still  hope  for  it.**' 
RaJph^s  Hist,  of  England,  vol. 
ii.  p.  914.  See  also  p.  940.) 
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\t^\'    they  were  consider^  as  tbey  w^re  i^deed^  an  in- 


nnutttioii  towards  a  wtf . 
f^^ng  Upon  the  view  erf  the  ho4se»  it  sheared  veiy  m- 
elections.  ^(gQiiy^  that  the  tories  were  a  great  nu^aritj ;  yet 
tbey,  to  make  the  loatter  (jure^  resolved  to  dear  the 
house  of  a  great  many  that  were  engaged  in  another 
interest :  reports  were  brought  to  them  of  dbectioDS) 
that  had  been,  scandalously  pujcohased,  by  some  who 
were  concerned  in  the  new  East  India  compaiiy.  In- 
stead of  drinking  and  entertainments,  by  which  dlec- 
'  tions  were  formerly  managed,  now  a  most  sca]idsi065 
practice  was  brought  in  (rf  bujring  votes^  with  so  little 
decency,  that  the  electors  eiigaged  thems^ves  \si 
subscription,  to  choose  a  blank  person,  befive  they 
259  were  trusted  with  the  name  of  their  candidate.  The 
eld  East  India  company  had  driven  a  course  of  cor- 
ruption within  doors  with  so  little  shame,  that  the 
new  company  intended  to  follow  their  example,  but 
with  this  difference,  that,  whereas  the  former  had 
bought  the  persons  who  were  elected,  they  resolved 
to  buy  elections.  Sir  Edward  Seimour,  who  had 
dealt  in  this  corruption  his  whole  lifetime,  aod 
w^om  the  old  company  was  said  to  have  bought  be- 
fore, at  a  very  high  price,  brought  before  the  house 
af  commons  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  practices  of 
th6  new  company  ^ :  the  examining  into  these  took 
up  many  days.  'In  conclusion,  the  matter  was  so  well 
proved,  that  several  elections  were  dedaied  void ; 
and  some  of  the  persons  so  chosen,  were  for  some 
time  kept  in  prison ;  after  that,  they  were  expdied 
the  house.     In  these  proceedings,  great  partiality 

*i  (For  which  be  had  the  so-      Hist,   of  England,   vol.  il  p- 
lemn  thanks  of  the  house  of     926.) 
commons  given  him.  See  Ralph*s 
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appeared;  for  when,  in  some  cases,  corruption  was  1701. 
proved  dearly  against  some  of  the  tory  party,  and 
but  doubtfully  against  some  of  the  contrary  side, 
that  which  was  voted  corruption  in  the  latter,  was 
called  the  giving  ahns  in  those  of  the  former  sort. 
Thus  for  some  weeks  the  house  seemed  to  have  fori> 
got  all  the  concerns  of  Europe,  and  was  wholly  em- 
ployed in  the  weakening  of  one  side,  and  in  fortify- 
ing the  other :  to  make  some  shew  of  zeal  for  the 
puUic  safety,  they  voted  thirty  thousand  men  for 
the  fleet ;  but  they  would  allow  no  marines,  though 
they  were  told  that  a  fleet  without  these  was  only  a 
good  security  for  our  own  defence,  but  could  have 
BO  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe,  either  to 
fri^ten  or  to  encouilEige  those  abroad :  such  a  fleet, 
as  it  could  not  offend,  so  it  was  much  too  strong,  if 
it  was  intended  only  for  a  defence,  a^  it  looked  like 
a  needless  wasting  the  treasure  of  tde  nation,  to  em« 
I^oy  so  much  of  it  to  so  little  purpose,  and  only  to 
make  a  shew. 

While  the  house  of  commons  was  going  on,  mind*  The  pwti- 
ing  only  party  matters,  a  design  was  laid  in  the  chuged  \I 
house  <tf  lords,  to  attack  the  partition  treaty,  and^n^^X* 
some  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  it.  They  begun 
wiUi  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  order  all 
the  treaties  made  since  the  peace  of  Ryswick  to  be 
laid  before  them.    This  was  complied  with  so  slowly, 
that  they  were  not  brought  to  the  house  till  the  S6th 
of  February,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  them  till 
the  10th  of  March.    It  soon  appeared  that  this  was 
done  by  a  Frendi'  direction.     The  court  of  France 
(perceiving  that  the  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  thdr 
neighbourhood,  and  were  increasing  their  force  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  were  calling  upon  their  allies 

VOL.  IV.  H  h 
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treaties  to  send  to  their  defence)  entered  upoB  a  ne- 
S60gotiation  with  them  at  the   Hague,  to  try  whst 
woold  lay  these  fears.    Upon  this,  in  the  beginniBg 
of  March,  the  States,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stan* 
hope',  the  English  envoy  at  the  Hague,  gave  in 
memorials,  in  which  they  insisted  on  the  violatioii  of 
the  partition  treaty,  and  particularly  on  tiie  Freach 
possessing  themselves  of  the  Spanish  Netheriands: 
they  also  desired,  that  the  emperor  might  hAve  joA 
satisfaction  in  his  pretensions,  and  that  in  the  meui 
while  Luxembm^h,  Namur,  Mons,  and  Aeth,  nBfjht 
be  put  in  their  hands;  and  Oslend  and  Newpsii 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  both  they  and 
the  Dutch  might  have  a  free  trade,  as  bdfore,  to  sB 
the  Spanish  dominions.    The  French,  Seeing  these 
demands  run  so  high,  and  being  resolved  to  oflBsr  no 
other  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  the  re- 
newing the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  set  aU  theb  eogfaMs 
at  work  in  England,  to  involve  us  into  audi  cmrten- 
tions  at  home,  as  should  both  disable  us  from  taking 
any  care  of  foreign  affairs,  and  make  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope conclude,  that  nothing  considerable  vns  to  be 
expected  from  England.    As  soon  as  the  news  of 
those  memorials  could  come  to  England,  the  mar- 
quis of  Normanby,  and  the  rest  of  the  tories,  took  «p 
the  debate  concemii^  the  partition  treaty:  this  tiiey 
managed  with  great  dexterity,  while  the  matto*  was 
as  much  n^lected  by  the  king,  who  went  that  day 
to  Hampton  court,  where  he  stayed  some  tione ;  by 
this  means  no  directions  were  given,  and  we  were 
involved  in  great  difficulties,  before  the  court  was 

'  Father  of  general,  afterwards  earl  Stanhope   O. 
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aware  of  it:  the  king  either  could  not  prevail  with    1701 


his  new  minigters  to  excuse  the  treaty,  if  they  would 
oot)astify  it;  or  be  neglected  them  so  far,  as  nqt^ 
speak  to  them  at  all  «bout  it.  Those  who  attaqked 
it»  said,  thef  meant  nothing  in  that  but -to  oflfer  the 
king  advices  lar^tbe  future,  tto  prevent  such  errore 
as  had  .beai  commilted  in  that  treaty,  both  as  to 
matter  and  fbnn.  They  blamed  the  giving  iiuch  itar^ 
ritofies  to  ihe  crown  of  France,  aiDd  the  forsaking 
the  en^ror ;  they  also  complaiped  of  the  secneoy^in 
which  the  treaty  was  carried  00,  it  >not  being  oom" 
municated  to  the  English  council  or  ministry,  but 
privately  transacted  by  the  earls  of  Portland  and 
Jersey :  they  also  blamed  the  putting  the  great  seal, 
first  to  blank  powers,  and  then  to  the  treaty  itself, 
whieh  the  king's  new  ministers  said  was  unjust  in 
the  contrivance*  and  ridiculous  in  the  execution.  To 
all  this  it  was  answered,  that  there  not  being  a  fon^e 
1^7  and  sufficient  to  hinder  the  French  from  pos- 
scssing  themselves  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which 
they  were  prepared  for,  the  emperor  had  desired  the 
king  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  partition,,  and  had  con?- 
sented  to  every  article  of  it,  except  that  which  re-  261 
lated  to  the  duchy  of  Milan:  but  the  king,  not 
thinkii^  that  worth  the  engaging  in  a  new  v^ar, 
had  obtained  an  exchange  of  it  for  the  duchy  of 
Lonrain :  the  emperw  did  not  agree  to  this,  yet  he  • 
pressed  the  king  not  to  break  off  the  treaty,  but  to 
get  the  best  terms  he  could  ior  him,  and  above  all 
things  he  recommended  secrecy,  that  so  he  might 
not  lose  his  interest  in  Spain,  by  seeming  to  consent 
to  this  partition.  It  is  certain,  that  by  our  constitu- 
tion, all  foreign  negotiations  were  trusted  entirely 
to  the  crown ;  that  the  kkig  was  under  no  oUiga* 

H  h  2 
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1701.  tion  by  law  to  communicate  such  secrets  to  lii 
""""""""^  council,  or  to  hear,  much  less  was  he  obliged  to  fol- 
low, their  advices :  in  particular  it  was  said,  that  the 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  had  no  sort  of  authority  to 
deny  the  putting  it,  either  to  powers  fc«*  a  treaty, 
or  to  any  treaty  which  the  king  should  agree  to: 
the  law  gives  no  direction  in  such  matters,  and  he 
could  not  refuse  to  put  the  great  seal  to  any  tfaiiig 
for  which  he  had  an  order  from  the  king,  unless  the 
matter  was  contrary  to  law,  which  had  made  bo 
provision  in  this  case^:  they  insisted  most  ob  tbe 


•  This  defence  has  some  very 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional 
doctrines  in  it.  If  ministers 
advise  a  bad  measure,  they  are 
answerable  for  it  to  the  nation 
in  parliament ;  and  so  are  they 
though  they  advise  against  it,  if 
they  concur  in  the  execution  of 
it ;  he  especially  who  puts  the 
great  seal  to  it,  although  the 
matter  may  not  he  strictly  ille- 
gal, to  render  the  act  void; 
otherwise  the  people  have  no 
security  against  a  bad  admini- 
stration of  government.  AU 
will  be  laid  upon  the  person  of 
the  king,  ministers  will  escape 
by  that,  and  the  nation  be  with- 
out remedy*  The  deposit  of 
the  great  seal  is  a  trust  of  the 
highest  kind  for  the  public,  and 
may  be  applied  to  acts  of  the 
roost  pernicious  consequence  to 
the  state,  thou^  not  properly 
illegal  in  the  form.  Can  the 
command  of  the  crown  excuse 
this?  Suppose  it  in  a  treaty 
where  the  trade  of  England  is 
sacrificed  to  a  foreign  nation. 
This  may  not  be  contrary  to 
law  in  a  strict  sense,  and  the 
•treaty  may  in  a  like  strict  sense 


be  valid.    But  is  not  theVce^ 
of  the  seal  criminal  ior  gmK 
the  national  sanction  to  nidi  ^ 
treaty  ?   If  he  be  not,  his  office 
is  no  longer  a  trost,  and  no- 
t^iing  more  in  theae  thkigB  than 
the  office  of  his  sealer,  whose 
hand  put  tbe  seal  to  tbe  wis. 
We  know  how  some  chaaoel* 
\qn  have  treated  this  matter 
for  thdr  indemnity,  and  that 
some,  a  little  more  waiy,  hnt 
resorted  to  the  poor  evasion  of 
delivering  up  the  seal  to  the 
king,  for  him  to  put  k  to  the 
instrument,  and  immediately  to 
receive    the    seal   back  again. 
The  lord  chancellor  Nottii^- 
ham  did  this  last  in  tbe  case  of 
the  earl  of    Danby*s  pardon, 
and  I  have  been  well  informed 
he  escaped  censure  for  it,  by  an 
obsequious  courting  of  the  house 
of  commons  at  that  thne,  and 
giving  with  ffreat  warmth  into 
the  prosecution  of  the  popish 
plot,  for  which  see  the  fbnner 
volume  of  this  history,  the  lord 
Stafford's  trial,  and  Journal  of 
the  house  of   commons.    A» 
these  claims  of  imponHy  haf« 
beep  made  by  men  of  gmt 
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otlier  side,  upon  the  concluding  a  treaty  of  this'im<«    1701* 
portance,  without  communicating  it  first  to  the  privy 
council ;  so  the  first  day  of  the  debate  ended  with 
this^ 

Tlie  earl  of  Portland  apprehending  that  this  might  The  k>nk 
fan  too  heavy  on  him,  got  the  king^s  leave  to  com-  wioi  ia  it 
municate  the  whole  matter  next  day  to  the  house ;  ®k***^  **• 
so  he  told  them,  that  he  had  not  concluded  the  trea- 
ty alone,  but  had,  by  the  king^s  order,  acquainted 
six  of  his  chief  ministers  with  it,  who  were  the 
earls  of  Pembroke  and  Marlborough,  the  viscount 
Lonsdale,  the  lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  and  secre- 
tary Vernon:  upon  which  those  lords,  being  like- 
wise fireed  by  the  king  from  the  oath  of  secrecy, 
tdd  the  house,  that  the  eari  of  Jersey,  having  in 
the  king's  name  called  them  together,  the  treaty 
was  lead  to  them,  and  that  they  excepted  to  seve- 
ral things  in  it,  but  they  were  told,  that  the  king 
had  carried  the  matter  as  far  as  was  possible,  and 
that  he  could  obtain  no  better  terms :  so  when  they 
were  told,  that  no  alterations  could  be  made,  but 
that  every  thing  was  settled,  they  gave  over  insist- 
ing on  particulars ;  they  only  advised,  that  the  king 


character  and  authority  in  this 
high  station,  it  becomes  a  very 
important  question  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
and  very  well  considered  by 
those  who  are  to  watch  and 
control  the  power  of  ministers, 
by  which  the  freedom  of  this 
country  is  only  preserved.  If 
roiniBters  should  say.  What  are 
we  to  do,  if  the  prince  will  not 
be  withstood  by  our  advice,  but 
will  still  persist  ag^nst  it  ?  the 
answer  is,  (if  the  measure  be 
of  a  dangerous  nature,)  Resign, 


or  suffer  a  dismission.  This 
would  make  kings  counsellable, 
and  the  nation  safe.  O. 

^  The  minute  of  this  council 
was  burnt  amongst  lord  So- 
mers^s  papers.  It  did  appear, 
many  objections  were  made  by 
the  lords.  Lord  Portland's  con- 
stant answer  was,  *'  Nothing 
"  could  be  altered.*'  To  which 
one  of  the  lords  present  (the 
name  not  mentioned)  replied, 
'*  If  that  be  the  case,  why  are 
*•  we  called  together?"   H. 
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\70X.    might  not  engage  hiimdf  m  any  thing  thaf  woAi 
bimg  on  a*  neV  wbp,  anx  the  natioii  had  been  » 
uiiieasy  under  thd  kdt.     litis  wais  carried  to  the 
king,  and  a  few  days  after  that,  he  told  some  of 
them,  that  he  was  made  acquainted  with  their  ex- 
ceptions, but  how  reasonaUe  soever  they  were,  he 
*  had  driyen  the  matter  as  fJEor  as  he  could :  the  eari 
of  Pembroke  said  to  the  house  of  lord^,  1^  had  of- 
fered the  king  those  advices,  that  he  thoo^i  wen 
262  most  for  his  service  and  for  the  good  of  the  natkxi; 
but  that  he  did  not  think  himself  boaftd  to  gm  « 
account  of  that  to  any  other  persons  t  be  im  10I 
the  man  struck  at,  so  there  was  nothing  8aid»  eiAia 
against  him  or  the  earls  of  Marlbef ough  er  Jermj : 
upon  this,  the  debate  went  on :  some  said  this  wasa 
mockery,  to  ask  advice  when  there  was  no  room  ftr 
it :  it  was  answered,  the  king  had  adced  the  advice 
of  his  privy  council,  and  they  had  given  it ;  but  diat 
such  was  the  r^al  prerogative,  that  it  was  still  free 
to  him  to  follow  it  or  not,  as  he  saw  cause. 
An  ad-  In  conclusion,  the  houae  of  lords  resolved  to  set 

kli^gabout  out  this  whole  matter,  in  an  address  to  the  king, 
*^'  complaining  both  of  the  partition  tredty,  and  of  the 

method  in  which  it  had  been  carried  on :  the  kid 
Wharton  moved  an  addition  to  the  address,  that, 
whereas  the  French  king  had  broke  that  treaty, 
they  should  advise  the  kuig  to  treat  no  more  with 
him,  or  rely  on  his  word  without  further  security : 
this  was  much  opposed  by  all  those  who  were  against 
the  engaging  in  a  new  war :  they  said,  all  motions 
of  that  kind  ought  to  come  from  the  house  of  com- 
mons, who  only  could  support  such  an  advice,  that 
did  upon  the  matter  engage  us  into  a  new  war ;  nor 
would  they  lay  any  blame  on  the  breaking  of  a  trea- 
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ty,  which  they  were  reflolved  to  condemn :  they  also    1701. 

excepted  to  the  words  Jkrther  security  as  ambigu- 

oils ;  yet  the  majority  of  the  house  agreed  to  it ;  for 

theve  was  such  treachery  in  the  French  n^otiationsi 

that  they  coidd  not  be  relied  on,  without  a  good 

guarantee,  and  the  pledge  of  sonie  strong  places. 

It  now  plainly  appeared,  that  the  design  was  to  set« 

on  the  house  of  commons  to  impeach  some  of  the 

loids  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  partition  trea- 

ty,fi»r  it  was  moved  to  send  the  address  to  the  house 

%A  commons  for  their  concurrence ;  but  that  was  not 

carried.     The  king  seemed  to  bear  all  this  with  his 

usual  coldness:   and  the  new  ministers  continued 

still  in  his  confidence,  but  he  laid  the  matter  much 

to  keasrt :  now  he  saw  the  error  he  had  fallen  into 

fagr  the  change  he  had  made  in  the  ministry " :  it 

was  plain  they  resolved  to  govern  him  in  every 

thiiig,  and  not  to  be  governed  by  him  in  any  one 

thing. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  the  earl  of  Jersey  did,  Memoriab 
fay  the  king's  order,  bring  to  the  house  of  lords  the  the  sutet. 
memorials  that  had  been  given  in  at  the  Hague,  and 
then,  by  comparing  dates,  it  was  easy  to  conjecture 
why  the  partition  treaty  had  been  let  lie  so  long  on 
the  tdi»le,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  taken  up  at  last 
coly  to  blast  this  negotiation ;  a  French  management 
appearing  very  plainly  in  the  whole  steps  that  had 
been  made.     The  house  of  commons  began,  at  the  263 
aanae  time,  not  only  to  complain  of  the  partition 


"  Yet  what  could  he  do  o-  done  in  the  partition  treaty, 

tbtsrwiie  ?  But  his  giving  up  his  merely  in  deference  to   him, 

former  ministers  in  the  manner  was  unworthy  of  a  king,  or  a 

he  did,  with  regard  to  this  pro-  great  roan.   O. 
Mcution^  ibr  what   they  had 
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1701.    treaty,  but  likewise  of  the  demand  of  Ostaid  and 
Newport,  nor  would  they  shew  any  conoem  toft  the 
emperor's  pretensions :  the  Dutch  demanded  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  treaty  that  king  Charles  had  made 
with  them  in  the  year  1677>  by  which  England  was 
bound  to  assist  them  with  ten  thousand  men  and 
•twenty  ships  of  war,  if  they  were  attacked:  some 
endeavoured,  all  that  was  possible,  to  put  thia  off  bt 
the  present,  pretending  that  they  were  not  yrt  at- 
tacked :  others  moved,  that  the  pay  of  ten  thousand 
men  might  be  given  to  them,  with  the  twenty  tli^ 
as  a  tail  equivalent  to  the  treaty ;  yet  they  xuA  fik- 
ing  this,  it  was  in  conclusion  agreed  to  send  the  ten 
thousand  men :  five  thousand  of  these  were  to  be 
drawn  out  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  and  five  thouflaad 
of  them  were  to  be  new  levied ;  but  they  took  care 
that  Ireland  should  not  be  provided  with  any  new 
forces  in  their  stead,  so  jealous  were  they  of  truatiii^ 
the  king  with  an  army.     The  representation  sent 
over  by  the  States,  setting  forth  the  danger  they 
were  in,  and  desiring  the  assistance  of  En^and, 
was  penned  with  great  spirit,  and  in  a  very  mofing 
strain :  the  house  of  lords  did,  upon  a  ddlMtte  on 
that  subject,  make  an  address  to  the  king,  to  enter 
into  leagues  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  em- 
peror and  other  princes  and  states,  who  were  inte^ 
rested  against  the  conjunction  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  monarchies:   but  the  house  of  ccmuiions 
could  not  upon  this  occasion  be  carried  farther,  than 
to  advise  the  king  to  enter  into  such  alliances  as 
should  be  necessary  for  our  common  security,  and 
for  the  peace  of  Europe.     This  coldness  and  uncer* 
tainty  in  our  councils  gave  the  French  great  advan- 
tages in  their  negotiations  both  in  Germany  and  in 
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Portugal    They  tried  the  courts  of  Italy,  but  with-    1701. 
out  success;  only  the  duke  of  Mantua  consented 
that  they  should  make  a  shew,  as  if  they  had  sur- 
INTised  him,  and  so  force  him  to  put  Mantua  in  their 
hands :  the  pope  and  the  Venetians  would  not  de- 
dare  themselves ;  the  pope  favoured  the  French,  as 
the  Venetians  did  the  emperor ;  who  began  the  war  ' 
with  a  pretension  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  as  a  fief  of 
the  emixre  that  devolved  on  him ;  and  he  was  mak- 
ing magazines,  both  in  Tyrol  and  at  Trent:  the 
French  seemed  to  despise  all  he  could  do,  and  did 
not  apprehend  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  march 
an  army  into  Italy :  both  the  king  and  the  States 
pressed  him  to  make  that  attempt.    The  elector  of 
Bcmia  and  some  of  the  circles  had  agreed  to  a 
neiitniity  this  year ;  so  there  was  no  hope  of  doing 
ivuch  upon  the  Rhine,  and  the  French  were  making 
the  Italians  feel  what  insolent  masters  they  were  264 
like  to  prove :  so  a  general  uneasiness  among  them 
determined  the  emperor  to  send  an  army  into  Italy 
under  the  command  of  prince  Eugene.   England  was 
aU  this  while  very  unwilling  to  engage ;  yet  for  fear 
we  should  at  last  have  seen  our  interest  so  clearly, 
that  we  must  have  fallen  into  it,  those  who  were 
practised  on  to  embroil  us,  so  that  we  might  not  be 
in  a  condition  to  mind  foreign  affairs,  set  on  foot  a 
design  to  impeach  the  finmer  ministry. 

The  handle  that  brought  this  about  was  given  by  a  ^^^ 
the  earl  of  Portland :  when  he  was  excusing  his  own  former  mi- 
part  in  the  partition  treaty,  he  said,  that  having"'^ 
withdrawn  himself  from  business,  and  being  at  his 
country  house  in  Holland,  the  king  sent  to  him,  de- 
siring him  to  enter  upon  that  negotiation;   upon 
that,  he  wrote  to  secretary  Vernon,  to  ask  his  ad« 
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]70i.   vice  and  the  advice  of  his  other  friend^  whether  it 


"  was  fit  for  him  to  meddle  in  that  matter,  aiiioe  Ua 
bdng  by  birth  a  foreigner  seemed  a  just  eiocQse  for 
not  engaging  in  a  thing  of  such  conaequeace :  to 
this,  secretary  Vernon  answered,  that  all  his  friends 
thought  he  was  a  very  proper  person  to  be  employed 

'  in  that  treaty,  since  he  had  known  the  progtess  of 
all  those  treaties,  and  the  persons  who  were  em* 
ployed  on  that  occasion:  and  he  named  the  lord 
Somers  among  those  who  had  advised  this  \    The 
earl  of  Portland  had  mistaken  this  circumstaace, 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  last  partition  treaty, 
but  to  that  of  the  year  before,  in  favour  of  the 
prince  electoral  of  Bavaria.    The  house  of  commons 
hearing  of  this,  required  secretary  Vernon  to  lay  be- 
fore them  that  letter,  with  his  answer  to  it ;  for  the 
earl  of  Portland  said,  that  he  had  left  all  papers  re- 
lating to  that  ntatter  in  Holland.    Vernon  said,  he 
had  received  no  such  letter  in  the  year  1699 ;  so  that 
led  them  to  inquire  farther,  and  they  required  him 
to  lay  before  them  all  the  letters  he  had,  rdatiog 
to  both  treaties :  he  said,  those  were  the  king's  se- 
crets, writ  in  confidence  by  the  persons  he  employed. 
But  in  such  a  case,  a  house  of  commons  will  not  be 
put  ofi*:  a  denial  rather  raises  in  them  mare  ear* 
nestness  in  following  their  point:  it  was  said,  the 
king  had  dispensed  with  the  oath  of  secrecy,  when 
he  ordered  all  matters  to  be  laid  before  them,  and 
they  would  admit  of  no  cKCuse.    Vernon  upon  this 
went  to  the  king,  and  toJd  him^  since  these  were  bis 

*  N.  B.  I  remember  a  letter  tary  Vernon,  for  bringing  the 

Irom  lord  Somen  to  tbe  king;  papers  and  letterB  relating  to  U 

desiring  leave  to  produce  his  before  the  house  without  leafc 

letter  about  the  partition  trea-  of  the  king.    H, 
ty,  and  complatning  of  secre- 
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secrets,  he  was  readj  to  expose  MnMelf  to  the  indij^  1701. 
natioQ  of  the  house,  and  to  re&ae  to  shew  his  lei- 
ters :  but  the  king  said,  his  refosing  to  do  it  wouUl 
not  only  raise  a  storm  against  himsdf,  from  whidi 
the  king  could  not  protect  him,  but  it  would  occa- 
sum  an  address  to  the  king,  to  order  him  to  lay  265 
erery  thing  before  the  house,  which,  in  the  state 
tfast  things  were  in  then,  he  could  not  deny :  Ver* 
iKm,  upon  these  orders  giren  him  at  two  different 
time^,  carried  all  the  letters,  and  laid  them  before 
the  house  of  commons :  it  appeared  by  these,  that 
he  had  communicated  the  treaty  to  the  king's  mi- 
nisters, who  were  in  town,  about  the  end  of  Au- 
gust 1698:  that  lord  Somers  being  then  at  Tun- 
bridge,  he  Went  to  him ;  and  that  he  had  communi- 
cated the  project,  both  to  the  earl  of  Orford  and  the 
lord  Halifax :  several  objections  were  made  by  them 
to  many  parts  of  the  treaty,  which  were  mentioned 
in  Vernon's  letters ;  but,  if  better  terms  could  not 
be  had,  they  thought  it  was  better  to  conclude  the 
treaty,  than  to  leave  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  be 
overrun  by  France,  or  to  involve  Europe  in  a  new 
war.  Lord  Somers  had  also  put  the 'seals  to  blank 
powers,  £br  concluding  this  treaty  y.  When  all  this 
was  read,  those  who  were  set  on  to  bloMT  up  the 
flame,  moved  the  house  to  impeach  some  of  the  mi- 
nisters who  had  been  concerned  in  this  transaction ; 
yet  in  this  they  proceeded  with  so  visible  a  partial- 
ity, that  though  the  earl  of  Jersey  had  signed  the 
treaty,  had  been  plenipotentiary  at  Ryswick,  ambas- 
sador in  France,  and  secretary  of  state,  while  the 
pailition   treaty  was  negotiating;  yet  he,  having 

_  4 

y  I  have  heard  iny  father  say  that  was  imprudent.   U. 
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1701.  joined  himself  to  the  new  ministry,  was  not  ques- 
tioned  about  it:  the  party  said,  he  had  been  too 
easily  drawn  into  it,  but  that  he  was  not  in  the  se- 
cret, and  had  no  share  in  the  councils  that  projected 
it«. 

On  the  first  of  April,  the  house  of  commons 
brought  up  a  general  impeachment  of  the  earl  of 
Portland,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours;  bnt 
the  chief  design  was  against  the  earl  of  Orfiird,  and 
the  Iwds  Somers  and  Halifax '.  Their  enemies  tiied 


They  ire 
ioipeBched. 


^  King  William  had,  with 
good  inteBtioDSy  conducted  the 
partitioD  treaty  hiniselE  His 
English  ministers  rather  acqui- 
esced in»  than  advised  it,  and 
for  that  reason,  rather  q)oio- 
gize  in  their  defences  for  the 
share  they  had  in  it,  than  open- 
ly stand  forth  to  defend  it. 
Lord  Orford,  in  particular,  dis- 
owned the  whole,  and  was  very 
angry  with  the  king  at  that 
time.   H. 

^  There  had  been  a  warm 
debate  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons upon  the  partition  treaty, 
in  which  it  was  ipoved  to  im- 
peach lord  Somers,  but  carried 
in  the  negative  by  a  great  ma- 
jority ;  after  which,  Harlington 
moved  the  earl  of  Portland, 
who  was  a  foreigner,  and  had 
meddled  so  much  in  English 
afiairs,  should  be  impeached, 
which  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion. Next  day,  lord  Jersey 
came  to  me  from  the  king,  who 
was  highly  provoked  at  the 
whigSy  for  having  brought  their 
own  minister  off,  and  his  upon 
the  stage:  therefore  desired  I 
would  get  somebody  in  the 
houS(  of  commons  to  ask  if 
there  had  never  been  another 


treaty  of  partition  besides  tbt 
before  them,  which  wouUvoa 
set  the  whole  matter  in  adcs 
light ;  but  great  care  must  be 
tidcen^  that  the  king  might  not 
be  known  to  have  any  hand  m 
it :  which  I  very  readily  under- 
took, in  return  for  the  niaoy 
good  offices  the  mioiateri  had 
done  me,  (as  the  king  said  he 
believed  I  would,)  and  assured 
lord  Jecsey,  the  king*s  name 
should  never  be  mentioned  in 
the  matter.  Next  day,  Mr.  Finch 
took  notice,  that  the  aeeigiary 
often  insisted  upon  this  treaty, 
therefore  desired  he  might  in- 
form the  house,  whether  there 
had  ever  been  any  other  treaty 
for  dividing  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy ;  which  put  Mr.  Vernon 
into  great  confusion,  and  obliged 
him  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and 
the  three  lords  were  impeached. 
The  kin^  told  lord  Jeney,  be 
knew  1  lived  in  great  intiiDacy 
with  lord  Berkely  of  Strattoa, 
who  had   married  lady  Port- 
land's sister;  therefore  desired 
I  would  aggravate  lord  Port- 
land's treatment  to  him,  and 
try  if  he  could  prevail  with  him 
to  take  his  revenge,  (whkh  be 
had  it  very  much  m  his  power 
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again  what  use  could  be  made  of  Kid's  business^  for    1701. 
he  was  .taken  in  our  northern  plantations  in  Ame* ' 
rica»  and  brou^t  over:  he  was  examined  by  the 
house,  but  either  he  could  not  lay  a  probable  story 
together,  or  some  remnants  of  honesty,  raised  in  him 
by  the  near  prospect  of  death,  restrained  him;  he 
accused  no  person  of  having  advised  or  encouraged 
his  turning  pirate :  he  had  never  talked  alone  with 
any  of  the  lords,  and  never  at  all  with  lord  Somers : 
he  said  he  had  no  orders  from  them,  but  to  pursue 
his  voyage  against  the  pirates  in  Madagascar.  .  All 
endeavours  were  used  to  persuade  him  to  accuse  the 
k>rds ;  he  was  assured,  that  if  he  did  it,  he  should,  be 
preserved ;  and  if  he  did  it  not,  he  should  certainly 
die  for  his  piracy:  yet  this  could  not  prevail  on  him 
to  charge  them :  so  he  with  some  of  his  crew  were 
lifl^ged,  there  appearing  not  so  much  as  a  colour  to  266 
£isten  any  imputation  on  those  lords ;  yet  their  ene- 
mies tried  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  grant  of  all 
that  Kid  might  recover  from  the  pirates,  which  some 
bold  and  ignorant  lawyers  affirmed  to  be  against 
law.     So  this  matter  was  for  the  fourth  time  de- 
bated in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  behaviour 
of  those  peers  in  it  appeared  to  be  so  innocent,  so 
legal,  and  in  truth  so  meritorious,  that  it  was  again 
let  £bSL     The  insisting  so  much  on  it  served  to  con<- 
vince  all  people,  that  the  enemies  of  these  lords 
wanted  not  inclinations,  but  only  matter  to  charge 
them,  since  they  made  so  much  use  of  this ':  but  so 
partial  was  a  great  part  of  the  house,  that  the  drop- 
to  do,)  and  I  was  authorized  to     thought  would  ruin  him,  and 
assure  him,  the  king  would  be     did  not  think  the  tories  were 
pleased  with  his  so  doing.  Lord     either  able  or  willing  to  protect 
Portland  seemed  willing,  but     him  :  which  put  an  end  to  that 
was  afraid  of  the  whigs,  who  he     negotiation.  D. 
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170L.   ping  this  was  carried  oalj  by  a  small  raajoiity. 


home  of 
commoiu. 


When  one  design  fukd,  anodior  was  set  up. 
Lmd  So.        It  was  pretended,  that  by  ^ectetxry  Yeroam^s  let- 
by  the      ters  it  was  clearly  proved,  that  the  lord  Scmieis  M 
consented  to  the  partition  tieatj :  so  a  debate  cosh 
ing  on  concerning  that,  lord  ^SoiaerS' desired  tiiat  be 
mi^t  be  admitted,  to  givean  account  of  his  sliare  ib 
it, to  die  lK>u8e  of  commons:  some  oppo^tion  was 
made  to  this,  but  it  had  been  always  graafted,  ao  it 
laouid  not  be. denied  him:  he  had  obtained  the  ka^c 
Jeave  to  tell  every  thing :  so  that  when  he  agfund 
before  the  house,  he  told  them,  the  king  had  minis 
him,  that  the  «tate  of  the  king  of  Spain's  -health  ir» 
desperate,  and  that  he  saw  no  waytoppevent  a  aev 
war,  but  to  accept  of  the  proposition  the  Frandi 
made  for  a  partition :  the  king  sent  him  the  adieme 
<of  this,  and  ordered  him  to  communicate  it  to  #ome 
others,  and  to  give  him  both  his  own  opinioB  and 
theu^  concerning  it,  aiid  to  send  him  over  pow«a 
fiir.a  treaty,  but  in  the  seeretest  manner  that* was 
.possible :  yet  the  king  added,  that,  if  he  and  -fen 
other  ministers  thought  that  a  treaty  ought  not  to 
■be made. upon  such  a  project,  then  the  whole  matter 
(must  be  let  fall,  for  he  could  not  bring  the  FreoA 
to.  better  terms.     Lord  Somers  upon  this  sttd,  that 
he  thought  it  was  the  taking  too  much  upon  him- 
self, if  he  should  have  put  a  stop  to  a  treaty  of  such 
eonsequenoe :  if  the  king  of  Spainhad*  ttied  befim  it 
was.finiiAed,  and  the  blame  had  been  cast  on  hiin 
foroiot  sending  the  necessary  powers^  becamse  he  was 
not  ordered  to  do  it  by  a  warrant  in  full  form,  be 
could  not  have  justified  that,  since  the  king's  letter 
was  really  a  warrant,  and  therefore  he  thought  be 
was  bound  to  send  the  powers  that  were  called  for. 
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which  he  had  done.  But  at  the  same  tinie,  he  wrote    1701. 
his  own  opitiioa  rerf  Mify  to  the  king,  objeoting 
to  many  particulars,  if  there  was  room  for  it,  and 
proposing  several  things,  which,  as  he  thought,  were 


for  the  good  and  mterest  of  England.  Soon  after  267 
the  powers  were  sent  over  by  him,  the  treaty  was 
condnded,  to  Which  he  put  the  great  seal,  as  he 
thought  he  was  bound  to  do :  in  this,  as  he  was  a 
privy  coiuisellor,  he  had  offered  the  king  his  best 
advice,  and  as  he  was  chancellor,  he  had  executed 
his  office  according  to  his  duty.  As  for  putting  the 
seal  to  the  powers,  he  had  done  it  upon  the  king's 
letter,  which  was  a  real  warrant,  though  not  a  formal 
one.  He  had  indeed  desired,  that  a  warrant  in  due 
form  might  be  sent  him  for  his  own  security ;  but 
he  cBd  not  think  it  became  him,  to  endanger  the 
poblic  only  for  want  of  a  point  of  form,  in  so  critical 
8  time,  where  great  despatch  was  requisite.  He 
spc^e  so  fully  and  so  clearly,  that,  upon  his  with- 
drawing, it  was  believed,  if  the  question  had  been 
quickty  put,  the  whole  matter  had  been  soon  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  prosecution  would  have  been 
let  &U^:  but  his  enemies  drew  out  the  debate  to 


^  I  was  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons during  the  whole  debate : 
what  the  bishop  says  of  lord 
Somen  making  an  impression 
in  his  iavour  is  so  far  from 
tntc^  that  I  never  saw  that 
house  in  so  great  a  flame  as 
they  were  upon  his  withdraw- 
ing. He  JQstified  his  putting 
the  great  seal  to  a  blank  so 
poorly,  and  insisted  that  the 
kmg's  letter  (which  he  pro- 
duced) was  a  good  warrant, 
which  every  body  knew  to  be 
none*  nor  did  the  contents  suf- 


ficiently justify  him,  if  it  had 
been  any;  and  his  endeaTOur- 
ing  to  throw  every  thing  upon 
the  king  provoked  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  lef^  them  in  a 
much  worse  disposition  to  him- 
self than  he  found  them ;  and  I 
heard  many  of  his  best  fnends 
say,  they  heartily  wiriied  he  had 
never  come  thither.  D.  We 
found  no  minute  of  this  excel- 
lent speech  amongst  lord  So- 
mers^s  papers ;  there  were  some 
heads  about  the  conduct  of  his 
defence,  in  case  the  impeach- 
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such  a  length,  that  the  impresBion  which  his  speed 
had  made  was  much  worn  out  ^ ;  and  tJie  house  sit- 
ting till  it  was  past  midnight,  they  at  last  earned  it* 
by  a  majority  of  seven  or  ei^^,  to  impeach  him  and 
the  earl  of  Orford  and  the  lord  HaKfiuL  of  h^ 


«t 


« 


ment  had  been  tried.  There 
is  a  very  hoaourable  and  manly 
answer  of  lord  Somers,  upon 
being  asked  who  had  informed 
him  that  the  house  was  in  de- 
bate about  impeaching  him. 
Vide  the  Journals.  U.  (Ralph 
in  his  History  gives  the  follow- 
account  of  it:  *' Before  lord 
'*  Somer8*s  admission  it  had 
been  ordered,  that  he  should 
be  asked  from  the  chair»  who 
'*  it  was  informed  him  that 
**  there  was  a  debate  in  the 
"  house  relating  to  his  lord- 
"  ship  ?  And  the  said  question, 
**  after  he  had  done  speakii^, 
"  being  put  to  him  accordingly, 
'*  his  lordship  made  the  follow- 
ing reply ;  to  wit :  '  that  he 
was  strangely  surprised  at  a 
question  that  he  never  knew 
was  put  to  any  man  that 
"  came  to  desire  the  favour  of 
being  heard :  and  that  if  the 
question  was  asked  to  bring 
"  the  least  prejudice  to  any 
man  in  England,  he  would 
not  only  be  content  to  lie 
*'  under  the  censure  of  the 
"  house,  but  suffer  the  worst 
thing  that  might  befall  him 
upon  earthy  rather  than  do  a 
dishonourable  thing.*  After 
"  which  follows  this  other  ar- 
"  tide  in  the  Journals :  '  And 
''  then  his  lordship  withdraw- 
"  ing,  came  back,  and  desired 
**  to  leave  with  the  house  a  let- 
**  techis  lordship  acquainted  the 
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**  house  that  be  had 
"  from  his  m%ies^«  (and  wUeh 
"  he  said  he  had  hb  majesty's 
«*  leave  to  acquaint  the  hom 
**  withy)  and  also  a  copy  of  his 
*'  lordship*s   letter,   wmdi  he 
*'  sent  to  his  majesty  m  ut- 
*'  swer   thereof;    wtudk  ietto' 
**  and  copy  his    lordship  hsd 
**  mentioned  in  what  Ik  had 
*'  ofiered  to  the  house,  and  he 
**  left   the    same    aocordinriy, 
"  and    then  withdraw.*     Tibs 
^*  is  all  that  can  be  deliver- 
**  ed  with  any  certainty  eoo- 
ceming   this   event:    for  of 
the  debate  which  follofwed, 
**  or  even  the  names  of  those 
"  who  conducted  it  on  eidvr 
**  side,  no  specific  mentioo  is 
**  made.      Aiid    all    that    tlie 
**  Journals    fieuther    report    is, 
**  tl^at  the  question  bemg  pot, 
'*  that  John  lord  Somers^  by 
"  advising  his  miyesty  in  the 
'*  year  1689  to  the  treaty  for 
'*  dividing    the    Spanish 
**  narchy,  whereby  iai]ge 
"  ries  of  the  king  oi  Spain's 
*'  dominions  vvere  to  be  deK- 
I'ered  up  to  France,  is  givlty 
of  a  high  crime  and  miade* 
meanour,  the  house  divided; 
and  it  was  resolved  in  the 
'*  affirmative,   by    198  agaiiisc 
«  188."  Vol.  ii.  p.  943.) 

^  Cowper  (afterwards  dam- 
cellor)  unhappily  entering  into 
a  defence  of  him,  begat  a  de- 
bate. O. 
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crimes  and  misdemeanoTs  ^ :  the  general  impeach-    1701. 
ment  was  brought'  up  the  next  day  to  the  lords' 
bar. 

The  commons  were  very  sensible,  that  those  im-  cootnu7 
peachments  must  come  to  nothing,  and  that  they  the  two 
had  not  a  majority  in  the  house  of  lords,  to  judge  in  **"*"' 
them  as  they  should  direct :  so  they  resolved  on  a 
shorter  way,  to  fix  a  severe  censure  on  the  lords 
whom  they  had  thus  impeached :  they  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  for  excluding  them  from  his  pre- 
sence and  councils  for  ever:  this  had  never  gone 
akxDg  with  an  impeachment  before:  the  house  of 
commons  had  indeed  begun  such  a  practice  in 
king  Charles  the  second's  time:  when  they  dis- 
Hked  a  minister,  but  had  not  matter  to  ground 
an  impeachment  on,  they  had  taken  this  methods 
of  making  an  address  against  him,  but  it  was  a 
new  attempt,  to  come  with  an  address  after  an 
impeachment :  this  was  punishing  before  trial,  con- 
trary to  an  indispensable  rule  of  justice,  of  not 
judging  before  the  parties  were  heard :  the  lords 
saw»  that  this  made  theirgudicature  ridiculous,  when, 
in  the  first  instance  of  an  accusation,  apfdication  was 
made  to  the  king  for  a  censure,  and  a  very  severe 
one ;  since  few  misdemeanors  could  deserve  a  harder 
sentence.  Upon  these  grounds,  the  lords  prevented 
the  commons,  and  sent  some  of  their  body  to  the 
king  with  an  address,  praying  him,  that  he  would 
not  proceed  to  any  censure  of  these  lords  till  they 
had  undergone  their  trial.    The  king  received  these  268 

^  (*'  The  question  was  after-  "  firmative ;    to    wit :    against 

**  wank  put  in  relation  to  the  "  lord  Orford,  by  193  against 

**  eaii  of  Orford  aod  lord  Ha-  "  148;  and  against  lord  Hali- 

*Mifax ;  and  was  carried  on  two  "fax,  by    f86   against    163.** 

'*  several   divisions  in  the  af-  Ralph' sifut.  of  England,  \bid,) 

VOL.  iv.  I  i 
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1701.   addresses,  so  contrary  one  to  another,  from  botli 
houses,  but  made  no  answer  to  either  of  them ;  un- 
less the  letting  the  names  of  these  lords  continue 
still  in  the  council  books  might  be  taken  as  a  revis- 
ing to  grant  what  the  commons  had  desired.     They 
renewed  their  address,  but  had  no  direct   answer 
from  the  king ;  this,  though  a  piece  of  eomnum  jus- 
tice^  was  complained  of,  and  it  was  said,  that  these 
lords  had  still  great  credit  with  the  king :  the  com- 
mons had,  for  form's  sake,  ordered  a  committee  to 
I^repare  articles  of  impeachment^  but  they  inUaded 
to.  let  the  matter  sleep ;  thinking,  that  what  tkej 
had  already  done  had  so  marked  those  lords,  thai 
the  king  could  not  employ  them  any  more :  for  Uiat 
was  the  main  thing  they  drove  at. 
The  king        While  this  was  in  airitation,  a  letter  came  to  the 

owned  the       . 

idag  of      king  from  the  king  of  Spain,  giving  notice  of  his  ac- 
^^'       cession  to  that  crown :  it  was  dated  the  day  after  he 
Altered  into  Spain,  but  the  date  and  the  letter  wen 
visibly  writ  at  different  times :  the  king  ordered  the 
letter  to  be  read  in  the  cabinet  council ;  theie  was 
some  short  debate  concerning  it,  but  it  was  never 
brought  into  any  further  deliberation  there.     The 
eari  of  Rochester  saw  the  king  seemed  distrustfbl  of 
him,  and  reserved  to  him  in  that  matter,  and  was 
highly  offended  at  it :  he  and  the  rest  of  the  new 
ministry  pressed  the  king  to  own  the  kii^  of  ^pain, 
and  to  answa*  his  letter ;  and  since  the  Dutdb  had 
done  it,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  king  should 
likewise  do  it:  they  prevailed  at  last,  ^ut  with  much 
difficulty :  the  thing  was  kept  secret,  and  was  not 
communicated  to  the  privy  council,  or  to  the  two 
houses,  nor  did  the  king  speak  of  it  to  any  of  the 
foreign  ministers ;  the  Paris  gazette  gave  the  world 
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the  fint  notioe  of  it  ^.    This  being  carried  in  sndi  a    1701. 

manner^  wemed  the  more  strange^  because  hia  mi- 

nistry  had  so  latelj  crademned  a  former  one,  for  not 
communicating  the  partition  treaty  to  the  coundl 
b^ire  it  was  concluded;  and  jet  had,  in  a  matter  of 
great  consequence,  so  soon  forgot  the  censures  they 
had  tjffown  out  so  liberally,  upon  the  secrecy  with 
whi«^  that  matter  had  been  transacted.  While 
things  were  moving  in  such  a  slow  and  uncertain 
pace  in  Bn^bnd,  the  Dutch  had  daily  new  alarms 
brought  them  of  the  forces  that  the  French  were 
pcwring  into  their  neighbourhood ;  into  the  Spanish 
Oudder  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  Antwerp  on  the 
othar :  so  that  they  were  apprehensive  of  a  des^ 
both  upon  Nimeguen  and  Bergen-op-zom:  they  took 
the  best  care  they  could  to  secure  thdr  fitmtier:  the 
negotiations  went  on  slowly  at  the  Hague:  the 
French  rejected  all  their  demands,  and  offered  no- 
thnig  but  to  renew  the  peace  of  Ryswick :  tUs  the 269. 
Dutch  laid  again  before  the  king,  in  a  very  awaken- 
ing atnin ;  and  he  sent  all  to  the  house  of  omiracms, 
but  they  could  not  be  brov^ht  to  dedare  that  the 
offers  made  by  the  French  were  not  sufficient. 
jyAvaux,  seeing  this  coldness  in  our  counsek,  re- 
fused to  treat  any  more  with  the.Dutch,  in  conjunc- 
ticn  with  the  envoy  of  England,  and  said,  his  powers 
directed  hini  only  to  them :  this  put  a  fiill  stop  to 
all  further  treaty ;  for  the  States  said,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  such  a  close  conjunction  with  England, 
that  thqr  could  not  enter  on  a  separate  treaty.  In 
the  mean  while  they  armed  powerfully;  and  our 
fleet,  in  conjunction  with  theirs,  were  masters  of  the 

^  (lUlph,  amongst  other  ob-  fication,  could  do  no  lesa  than 
aenrattons,  remario^  that  the  acknowted^  it.  HutofEmg" 
king  having  soUciced  the  noti-      land^  vol.  ii.  p.  939.) 

Ii2 
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1701.    8e& ;  but,  fw  want  of  marines,  thej  were  in  no  oon- 
^""""^  dition  to  make  any  impression  on  the  enemy.    The 
emperor  went  on  with  his  preparation  ibr  a  cam- 
paign in  Italy :  the  French  sent  an  army  into  the 
Milanese,  that  they  reckoned  would  be  much  supe- 
rior to  any  force  the  emperor  could  send  thither: 
the  duke  of  Savoy  was  engaged  in  the  interest  of 
Fnance,  by  king  Philip's  marrying  his  second  datiigb- 
ter :  the  pope  still  reftised  to  give  the  investiture  of 
Naples,,  or  to  actept  the  annual  presadt;  for  he 
would  not  quite  break  with  the  Emperor. 
Negotia-        The  French  practices  were  every  where  the  more 
te^^*^     prevalent,  because    they  gave  out   that   England 
^^'       would  not  engage  in  a  war,  and  the  iace  of  our 
afffdrs  looked  but  dark  at  home  :  the  emperor's  nu- 
nisters  had  an  uneasy  time  among  us ;  the  king  en- 
couraged them,  but  the  new  ministers  w^re  scarce 
dvil  to  them,  and  studied  to  put  liiem  quite  out  of 
hope.    The  king  of  Denmark  entered  into  a'  trea^ 
with  the  emperor  and  the  States.    Greitf;  pains  were 
taken  to  mediate  a  peace. between  Sweden  and  Po- 
land. The  court  of  France,  as  well  as  that  of  Vienna, 
tried  it ;  both  sides  hoping  that  Sweden,  if  not  Po- 
land, might  enter  into  their  interests :  the  French 
reckoned  that  Denmark  and  Sweden  could  never  be 
on  the  same  side ;  so,  when  they  found  they  could 
not  gain  Denmark,  they  tried  a  mediation,  hoping 
to  get  Sweden. into  an  alliance  with  them,  but  ail 
attempts  for  a  mediation  proved  unsuccessfiil.    The 
diet  of  Poland  was  put  off,  and  their  king  bdng  de- 
livered from  them,  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war. 
The  Spaniards,  and  the  subjects  of  their  other  domi- 
nions,  began  to  feel  the  insolence  of  the  French  very 
sensibly;  but  nothing  was  more  uneasy  to  them, 
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than  the  new  regulations,  they. were  endeavouring    1701. 
to  bring  in,  to  lessen  the  expense  of  the  court  of 
Spain :  so  they  seemed  well  disposed  to  entertain  a 
new  pretender. 

While  all  these  things-  were  in   a  ferment  all  270 
Eurc^  over ;   the  declaring  a  protestant  successor  daring  a 
after  the  princess,  and  such  issue  as  she  might  have,JlJ^J^^ 
seemed  to  be  forgot  by  our  parliament,  though  the 
king   had   begun   his  speech   with  it.     The  new 
ministers  spoke  of  it  with  much  zeal^ ;  from  this  their 
firiends  made  inferences  in  their  fevour,  that  cer- 
tainly men,  in  the  interests  of  France,  would  not 
promote  a  design  so  destructive  of  all  they  drove 
at :  this  was  so  little  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
their  conduct,  that  those,  who  were  still  jealous  of 
their  sincerity,  looked  on  it  as  a  blind,  to  cover  their 
ill  designs,  and  to  gain  them  some  credit ;  for  they 


f  Upon  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Glocester  there  was  a 
necessity  for  this  declarative 
act.;  there  behig  so  many  in- 
termediate heirs  that  were  pa- 
pists, who  are  as  incompatible 
with  our  constitution  as  Jews 
or  Mahometans  ;  and  that  the 
legislature  had  a  right  to  limit 
the  crown  was  never  doubted^ 
until  king  James  the  first's 
time,  who  was  i^inst  law»  be- 
cause law  was  against  him. 
But  for  any  merit  that  has  been 
ascribed  to  king  William,  I  do 
positively  affirm,  that  it  was 
never  in  his  power  to  nominate 
any  body  but  the  princess  So- 
phia 5  and  if  it  had,  we  all 
knew  that  his  inclinations,  as 
well  as  vanity,  led  him  to  the 
house  of  Brandenburg,  who 
were  his  own  hnmediate  heirs ; 


and  luckily  for  the  present 
reigning  family,  there  was  no 
qualified  heir  between  them  and 
the  princess  Ann  when  the  act 
passed,  by  which  no  subsequent 
qualification  can  avail  those 
that  have  lost  their  right  by 
their  own  defi&ult.  D.  It  is 
very  probable,  the  king  made 
it  a  stipulation  with  them  when 
he  took  them  into  the  admi- 
nistration. Besides  the  earl  of 
Rochester,  although  a  very  high 
tory,  was  oertunly  no  Jacobite, 
and  always  in  great  credit  and 
esteem  at  Hanover :  at  least 
with  the  princess  Sophia,  who. 
upon  his  death  expressed  a 
more  than  ordinary  concern. 
This  last  I  had  from  some  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  who  were  then 
at  Hanover,     O. 

lis 
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iftdu  O0uld  not  but  see,  thai  Sf  France  waft  oooe  poflseaaed 
of  the  power  and  wealth  of  ^pein,  our  laws,  and 
evefj  thing  that  we  could  do  to  wqpiport  them,  wotdd 
prove  but  feeble  defences.  The  manner,  in  wliicii 
this  motion  of  the  succession  was  managed,  did  not 
carry  in  it  great  m^rks  of  sincerity :  it  was  oAen 
put  off  from  one  day  to  another,  and  it  gave  place 
to  the  most  trifling  matters.  At  last,  when  a  day 
was  solemnly  set  for  it,  and  all  people  expected 
that  it  should  pass  without  any  difficulty,  Haiiey 
moved,  that  some  things  previous  to  that  might  be 
first  considered^.  He  obaerved,  that  the  haste  tbe 
nation  was  in*  when  the  present  government  wai 
settled,  had  made  us  go  too  fast,  and  overiook  many 
securities,  which  might  have  prevented  modi  mis- 
ebieft  and  therefore  he  hoped  they  would  not  now 
fall  into  the  same  error.  Nothing  pressed  thein  aft 
present,  so  he  moved  they  would  settle  some  con- 
ditions of  government,  as  proliminaries,  before  diey 
should  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  the  person ; 
that  so  we  might  fix  every  thing  that  was  wanting, 
to  make  our  security  complete.  This  was  popular, 
and  took  with  many,  and  it  had  so  fiiir  an  a]^)ear- 
ance,  that  indeed  none  could  oppose  it :  some  weeks 
were  spent  upon  it^.    Suspicious  people  thought. 


s  In  tbe  oommiltee  of  the  *>  («*  Qa  the  fint  ot  Maidi, 

whole  houaeb  who  were  to  con*  **  beh^  predflely  the  fifacnth 

sider  of  that  pert  of  the  kiiig*B  ''  day  after  the  kbg's  ipeeeh 

speech  which    rehted  to  u»  **  had  been   reported    to  the 

suoeeMion.  H.  It  has  been  mm!  **  house,  the  clause  in  velatieB 

by  his  particular  friends,  that  **  to  the  succession  was  tshsn 

he  took  this  metter  into  his  **  into  consideration  1^  a  ccm* 

hands*  to  hinder  some  worse  •  **  mittte  of  the  whole  hmss^ 


popesels»  and  went  so  fiu*  as     "  who  came  to  certain 

he  did  to  preserve  his  credit     **  tions.  which  were  lepotted 

with  his  party.    O.       ^  «'  on  tbe  third,  and  wMk  two 
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this  was  done  on  design  to  blast  the  motion,  and  to  1701. 
offer  sach  extravagant  limitations,  as  should  quite 
change  the  form  of  our  government,  and  render  the 
crown  titular  and  precarious :  the  king  was  alarmed 
at  it,  for  ahnost  every  particular,  that  wa3  proposed, 
implied  a  reflection  on  him  and^  his  administration, 
chiefly  that  of  not  employing  strangers,  abd  not  go- 
it^  too  often  out  of  the  idngdom  :  it  was  proposed, 
that  every  thing  should  be  done  with  the  advice  of 
the  privy  council,  and  every  privy  counsellor  was  to 
9gn  his  advice.  All  men,  who  had  places  or  pen-  . 
siotis,  were  made  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house 
oi  commons*  As  all  this  was  unacceptable  to  the 
king,  so  many,  who  had  an  ill  opinion  of  the  design 
ofihose,  who  were  now  at  the  helm,  began  to  oon«271 
dude,  that  the  delays  were  affected,  and  that  these 
lunitataims  were  designed  to  raise  diqmtes  between 
the  two  houses,  by  whidi  the  bill  might  be  lost'. 
When  some  time  had  been  spent  in  those  prelimi- 
naries, it  came  to  the  nomination  of  the  person ; 
sir  John  Bowles,  who  was  then  disordered  in  his 
senses,  and  soon  after  quite  lost  them,  was  set  on 


'*  amendments  agreed  to." 
Ralpk*i  History  of  Emglandt 
Tol.  ii.  p.  921.  On  the  four- 
teentb  day  of  May  the  bill  was 
by  a  UDanimous  wAe  sent  up  to 
tbe  house  of  lords ;  the  two  par- 
ties, as  Ralph  obserres,  p.  923. 
baviog  been  pieriotisly  in  the 
midst  of  their  broils.) 

'  Mr.  Harley  was  obliged  to 
bm&oitr  his  own  party  in  these 
Hnitations,  some  of  which  were 
abmid,  and  others,  to  speak 
the  truth,  rery  proper.  He 
jud^ped  ri^t  in  getting  the  bill 


through  at  any  rate.  I  have 
seen  his  picture,  with  this  bill 
in  his  hand,  and  Prior  had 
written  under  it,  "Paid  such 
**  a  day,"  viz.  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  tower  by  the  Ha- 
nover party.  Mr.  Harley  was 
an  aUe  speaker,  an  indimrent 
secretary  of  state,  and  a  good 
OBConomist  at  the  treasury 
board.  Mr.  Pelham  used  to 
applaud  his  conduct  there ;  but 
tbe<luke  of  Newcastle  diiiered 
with  him,  and  preferred  lord 
GodolfduAS.     H. 

I  i  4    - 
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1701.  by  the  party,  to  be  the  first  that  should  name  Ae 
electoress  dowager  of  Brunswick,  which  seemed 
done  to  make  it  less  serious,  when  moved  by  such  a 
person  :  he  was,  by  the  forms  of  the  house,  put  m 
the  chair  of  the  committee,  to  whom  the  bill  was 
committed:  the  thing  was  still  put  off  for  many 
.  weeks ;  at  every  time  that  it  was  called  for,  the  mo- 
tion was  entertained  with  coldness,  which  served  to 
heighten  the  jealousy :  the  committee  once  or  twice 
sat  upon  it,  but  all  the  members  ran  out  of  the 
house  with  so  much  indecency,  that  the  contrivers 
seemed  ashamed  of  this  management  ^ :  there  were 
seldom  fifty  or  sixty  at  the  committee ;  yet  in  con- 
clusion, it  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords; 
where  we  expected  great  opposition  would  be  made 
to  it :  some  imagined,  the  act  was  only  an  artifice, 
designed  to  gain  credit  to  those,  who  at  this  time 
were  so  ill  thought  of  over  the  nation,  that  they 
wanted  some  colourable  thing,  to  excuse  their  other 
proceedings.  Many  of  the  lords  absented  themselves 
on  desiign.  Some  little  opposition  was  made  by  the 
marquis  of  Normanby ;  and  four  lords,  the  earls  of 
Huntington  and  Plymouth,  and  the  lords  6uildf<^ 
and  Jefferies,  protested  against  it.  Hiose  who 
wished  well  to  the  act  were  glad  to  have  it  passed 
any  way,  and  so  would  not  examine  the  limitations 
that  were  in  it ;  they  thought  it  of  great  importance 
to  carry  the  act,  and  that,  at  another  time,  those 
limitations  might  be  better  considered :  so  the  act 
passed,  and  the  king  sent  it  over  by  the  earl  of 
Macclesfield  to  the  electoress,  together  with  the 

^  (if  this   be  tnie,  neither     this  time  at  least,  about  the 
party    seem     to    have    given     Hanover  succession.)        ' 
themselves   much  concern,   at 
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garter  to  the  elector.  We  reckoned  it  a  great  point 
carried,  that  we  had  now  a  law  on  our  side,  for  a 
protestant  successor;  for  we  plainly  saw,  a  great 
party  formed  against  it,  in  favour  of  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales.  He  was  now  past  thirteen,  bred 
up  with  a  hatred  both  of  our  religion  and  our  con- 
stitutioin,  in  an  admiration  of  the  French  govern- 
ment;  and  yet  many  who  called  themselves  pro- 
testants  seemed  fond  of  such  a  successor ;  a  degree 
of  infatuation  that  might  justly  amaze  all  who  ob- 
served it,  and  saw  the  fiiry  with  which  it  was  pro- 
moted ^ 


1701. 


^  Long     since    the    author 
wrote  this  History,  a  very  re- 
markable traDsaction   has  ap- 
peared^ relating  to  the  suooes- 
sioDy  from  a  letter  found  among 
my  lord  Sonier8*s  papers.     It  is 
written  by  the  princess  Sophia 
to  Mr.  Stepney,  then  in  some 
character    for    us    somewhere 
abroad.      (He  was  envoy  in 
1693.  and  again  in  1698.  to 
the  court  of  Brandenburg.  See 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
vol.  i.  p.  291.)     The  letter  is 
an  answer  to  a  private  one  of 
his  to  her,  intimating  by  some 
private  direction  from  hence» 
that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  be- 
ing dead,  there  was  an  intention 
to  settle  the  succession  upon 
her  and  her  family  after  the 
death  of  the  king  and  the  prin- 
cess of  Denmark  without  issue. 
In   this  letter  she  says,  how 
highly  she  thought  of  thb  no- 
tice of  her  and  her  family,  but 
wishes  that  it  might  be  well 
considered  of  wi£  regard  to 
some  improprieties  she  men* 
tions  of  her  &mily  having  the 


crown  of  England,  that  they 
were   strangers,   and    used  in 
their  own  country  to  a  form  of 
government  very  different  firom 
that  of  ours,  and  which  we 
were  so  fond  of;  and  then  re- 
commends>  in  a  style  of  com- 
passion, the  unhappy  case  ci 
le  pauvre  prince  de  GaUeit  and 
wishes  that  he  may  rather  be 
thought  of   than  her   fiimily, 
saying,  that  he  had  learned  and 
suffered  so  much  by  his  fether's 
errors,  that  he  would  certainly 
avoid  all  them,  and  make  a  good 
king  of  England.    Thb  letter  I 
saw  and  r^  by  the  favour  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  my  lord  Hard- 
wick,  the  chancellor,  whose  lady 
was  a  neice  of  my  lord  Somers, 
and  by  her  my  lord  Hardwick 
had  many  of  his  pMipers,  most  of 
which  were  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed in  Mr.  Charles  Yorke*s 
chambers  at  Linooln*s  inn  by 
the    late    terrible    fire    there» 
though  I  have  some   notion, 
this  letter  was  among;  the  few 
papers  that  were  saved.    I  have 
heard  my  lord  Hardwick  speak 
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J701.  of  tlus»  caUing  it  princess  So- 
■  phia's  Jacobite  letter.  But  a 
very  short  time  after  this  bap- 
pened»  she  was  with  Idng  Wil- 
liam at  Loo,  (see  antea  246,) 
where  the  affiiir  of  the  succes- 
sion in  her  house  was  ftilly  set- 
tied.  To  explain  this  strange 
matter:  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  heafd  several  years  before  I 
knew  of  this  letter,  and  it  was 
from  Richard  earl  of  Scarbo- 
rough, who  said  he  had  it 
from  the  earl  of  Hali&x  him- 
self, that  he  and  others,  who 
wished  the  succession  to  be  in 
the  house  of  Hanover,  yet  were 
very  apprehensive  that  many 
evils  to  England  mi^ht  arise 
from  the  two  countries  being 
under  the  same  sovereign,  and 
therefore  wished  that  it  might 
be  a  condition  In  the  new  set- 
tlement of  the  cro  wof  that  who- 
ever of  the  house  of  Hanover 
succeeded  to  it  should  not  at 
die  same  time  hold  their  Ger- 

,  man  dominions,  and  that  upon 

this,  the  proposal  was  made  to 
the  elector,  (our  late  king,)who 
immediately  reeded  it,  declar- 
ing he  would  not  accept  of  the 
crown  here  on  the  terms  of 
quitting  his  own  country,  where 
he  had  a  sure  possession.  That 
it  was  then  proposed,  that  the 
crown  should  go  to  some  other 
Protestant  of  his  femily:  to 
which  he  answered,  that  if  the 
crown  of  En^and  wa9  to  cone 
to  his  family,  no  one  shoidd 
wear  it  before  himself,  except 
his  mother.  Might  not  the 
letter  of  the  princess  Sophia 
have  been  written  whilst  this 
matter  was  pending?  This 
condition  was  very  desirable 
for«B,  and  the  doctor's  answer 
was  very  sensible  for  him,  but 


he  was  safe  in  it»  and  to  was 
the  mother  in  her  letter;  for 
where  else  coidd  we  have  gone, 
unless  we  had  fidlen  in  with 
her   pious   proposal?    It  has 
been   said  that  king  William 
had  some  design  of  uat  sort  at 
this  time;  but  I  never  saw  any 
good  authority  for  that  notion, 
although   it  may  be  Jtnie  for 
any  1   have  met   with  to  the 
contrary.  (See  above,  note  at 
p.  201.)   But  now  I  will  men- 
tion to  you  a  particular  I  can 
speak  of  with   some   audior- 
ity.     A  little  while  before  sir 
Robert  Walpole*s  fall  (and  as  a 
popular  act  to  save  himself^  for 
he  went  very  unwillingly  out  of 
his  offices  and  power,)  he  took 
me  one  day  aside»  and  said, 
**  What  will  you  say,  speaker,  if 
**  this  hand  of  mine  aiiall  bring 
**  a  message  from  die  kbg  to 
*'  the  house  of  commons,  de« 
claring  his  consent  to  having 
any  of  his  iiunily,  after  his 
own  death,  to  be  made  by  act 
of  parliament  ino^yable  of 
inheriting  and  enj^^ng  the 
'*  crown,   and    possessing  the 
"  electoral   dominions    at  the 
**  same   time  ?'*     My    answer 
was,  **  Sir,  it  will  be  as  a  mes- 
**  sage  from  heaven.'*    He  re- 
plied,«« It  will  be  done."    But 
It  was  not  done ;  and  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  it  vrouM 
have  been   opposed,   and  re- 
jected atr  that  time,  because  it 
came  from  him,  and  by  the 
means  of  those  who  had  al- 
ways been  moat  damoroosftr 
it;  and  thus  perhaps  the  op- 
portunity vn»  lost :  when  will 
It  come   asain?  It  was  ssid 
that  the  pnnoe  at  that  jane- 
ture  wo«M  have  consenteii  to 
it,  if  he  could  have  had  tbe 
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Another  very  good  act  passed  this  sessioii,  con^*    1701* 
cenung  the  {Nriyil^e  erf  parliament.    Peers  had,  by  ITHa 
law  or  custom,  a  privilege  for  themselves  and  their  Jjji^. 
servants,  during  the   session,  and  at  least  twenty  272 
days  bef<»re  and  after.     Of  late  they  ht^ve  reckoned 
forty  days  before  and  after,  in  which  neither  they 
nor  their  servants  coQuld  be  sued  in  any  court,  un* 
less  for  treason,  fdony,  or  breach  of  the  peace  :  the 
house  of  commons  had  also  possessed  themselves  of 
the  same  privilege;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  lords  pretended  theirs  was  a  right,  not  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  house  of  lords ;  whereas  the  com- 
mons held,  that  their  privilege  was  subject  to  the 
authority  of  thdr  house'":  of  late  years,  sessions 


credit  and  popularity  of  the 
measure*  and  that  some  of  his 
friends  were  to  have  moved  it 
in  parliameat>  but  that  the  de- 
sign at  St.  James's  prevented 
it.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
I  have  luu)  some  thoughts,  that 
neither  court  ever  really  in- 
tended the  thing  itself;  but 
that  it  came  on,  and  went  off, 
by  a  jealousy  of  eadi  other  in 
it,  and  that  both  were  equally 
pleased  that  it  did  so,  from  an 
eqiud  fondness  (very  natural) 
for  their  own  native  country. 
But  of  our  connections  with 
Hanover  I  shall  speak  to  you 
more  at  large  elsewhere.     O. 

^  The  privilege  here  men- 
tioned  is  not  the  privilege  oi 
peerage,  (which  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing,)  butpsrliaraeotary 
privilege,  which  from  the  na- 
ture of  it  must  be  common  to 
both  houses  in  right  and  use, 
and  so  it  has  akDmf9  been  uo* 
derstood  and  practiMd.    It  is 


inherent  in  every  member  by 
law,  and  cannot  be  taken  away 
but  by  act  of  parliament.  The 
house  of  commons  has  some- 
times suspended  the  benefit  of 
it  in  some  particular  members : 
but  this  has  ever  been  by  way 
of  punishment,  for  some  de- 
linquency, when  such  punish- 
ment was  adapted  to  the  oime ; 
and  when  n  member  waves  his 
privilege,  the  house  vrill  not 
let  him  resume  it  i^;ain  in  that 
cause  during  that  parliament. 
But  they  never  oblige  a  mem- 
ber to  wave  it,  nor  can  they. 
The  house  indeed  will  Judge 
whether  privily  does  or  does 
not  extend  to  such  or  such 
cases,  (and  so  do  the  lords,) 
and  determine  and  dedare  ac- 
cordingly; (it  was  done  30th 
of  November,  1696^— 17th 
April,  1699.— 13th  February, 
1700.  But  quers  as  to  tlw 
legality  of  this^  for  the  reus— ■ 
Imom  mentioiied,  and  eonpwe 
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were  long,  and  continued  by  intermediate  proroga- 
tions, so  that  the  whole  year  round  was  a  time  of 
privilege:  this  made  a  great  obstruction  in  the 
course  of  justice,  and  none  who  were  so  protected 
could  be  sued  for  debt.  The  abuse  was  carried  fur- 
ther, by  the  protections  which  some  lords  gave,  or 
rather  sold  to  persons,  who  were  no  way  concerned 
in  their  affairs ;  but  when  they  needed  this  ^dter, 
they  had  a  pretended  office  given  them,  that  was  a 
bar  to  all  arrests.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
regulate  these  abuses,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  commons,  that  took  away  all  pririkge 
against  legal  prosecutions,  in  intermediate  proroga- 
tions ;  and  did  so  regulate  it,  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament,  that  an  effectual  remedy  was  provided 
for  a  grievance,  that  had  been  long  and  much  com- 
plained of":  these  were  the  only  popular  things 
that  were  done  by  this  parliament,  the  rest  of  their 


It  with  the  -act  here  spoken  of> 
see  the  journal  of  the  house  of 
commons  of  14th  of  February, 
1694.)  but  nerer  attempt  to  take 
it  away  where  it  is,  except  by 
way  of  punishment;  and  when 
a  member  is  thus  suspended 
from  it,  or  waves  it,  it  never 
goes  to  his  perBon,v  1  mean 
such  suspension  or  wave.  You 
will  see  among  my  parlia- 
ment-entries a  pretty  curious 
piece  of  private  history  as  to 
this  very  good  law.     O. 

"  This  good  bill  had  its  rise 
fifom  private  interest;  lord 
Grey  had  been  pardoned  after. 
Monmouth*s  rebellion,  upon 
condition  that  lord  Rochester 
should  have  twenty,  thousand 
pounds  raised  upon  his  estaU, 


I 


and   two   thousand  pounds  a 
ear  annuity  during  lord  Gfey*s 
ife ;  and    his  lirother   Ralph 
Grey,  upon  whom  the  estate 
was  intailed,  was  bound  for  the 
perforroance.    After  the  levo- 
lution,  lord  Grey,  created  earl 
of  Tankerville,  never  paid  the 
annuity,  but  insisled  upon  hb 
priril^ ;    which     oocaaiooed 
sir  John  Levison,  whose  aster 
was  married  to  lord  B4N:lieBter's 
son,  to  bring  the  bill  into  the 
house  of  commons.  Lord  Tan- 
kerville died  not  loi^  before, 
and  left  nothing  to  his  brother 
in  return  for  ms  good  nature 
and  generosity,  but  the  anmn 
to  pay,  which  were  afterwards 
compounded  far  uxteen  iboa- 
sand  pounds.    D. 
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proceedings  shewed  both  the  madness  and  fury  of    ^701^ 
parties. 

The  impeachments  lay  long  neglected  in  the  house  Proccedingi 
€jf£  commons,  and  probably  they  would  have  been  impeach-^ 
let  sleep,  if  the  lords  concerned  had  not  moved  for  "'^^ 
a  trial :  on  their  motion,  messages  were  sent  to  the 
commons  to  quicken  their  proceedings  :  at  last,  ar-  And  dnt, 
tides  were  framed  and  brought  up,  first  against  the  ag^nst  the 
earl  of  Orford:  he  was  charged  for  taking  great  ^^^ 
grants  firom  the  king ;  Kid's  business  was  objected 
to  him ;  he  was  also  charged  for  abuses  in  manag- 
ing the  fleet,  and  victualling  it,  when  it  lay  on  the 
coast  of .  Spain,  and  for  some  orders  he  had  given, 
during  his  command ;  and  in  conclusion,  for  his  ad- 
vising the  partiUon  treaty.    And  in  setthig  this  out, 
the  commons  urged,  that  the  king,  by  the  alliance 
made  with  the  emperor  in  the  year  1689)  was  bound 
to  maintain  his  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
which  they  said  was  still  in  force :  so  the  partition 
treaty  was  a  breach  of  faith,  contrary  to  that  alli- 
anoe,  and  this  passed  current  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, without  any  debate  or  inquiry  into  it;  for  every 
thing  was  acceptable  there,  that  loaded  that  treaty 
and  these  lords :  but  they  did  not  consider,  that  by 
this  they  declared,  they  thought  the  king  was  bound  27S 
to  maintain  the  emperor's  right  to  that  succession ; 
yet  this  was  not  intended  by  those,  who  managed 
the  party,  who  had  not  hitherto  given  any  counte- 
nance  to  the  emperor's  pretensions :  so  apt  are  par- 
ties to  make  use  of  any  thing  that  may  serve  a 
turn,  without  considering  the  consequences  of  it. 

The  earl  of  Orford  put  in  his  answer  in  foiir  35?  «•'' •^ 
days.    He  said  he  had  no  grant  of  the  king,  but  a  answer. 
reversion  at  a  great  distance,  and  a  gift  of  ten  thou- 
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170K  sand  pounds,  after  he  had  defeated  tiie  Frendi  U 
^  La  Hogue,  which  he  thought  he  might  lawfidty  ac- 
cept  of,  as  all  others  before  him  bad  done:  he  opened 
Kid's  matter,  in  which  he  had  acted  legally*  whfa 
good  intentions  to  the  pnblic,  and  to  hk  own  lo6»: 
his  accoimts,  while  he  commanded  tlie  fleet,  had 
been  all  examined,  and  were  passed;  \jKtt  he  was  readlf 
to  wave  that,  and  to  justify  himsdf  in  every  parti- 
cular, and  he  denied  his  having  given  any  advice 
about  the  partition  treatj;  this  was  immediiteff 
sent  down  to  the  commons:  but  they  let  kit  be- 
fore them,  without  coming  to  a  replication ;  i/tiA 
is  only  a  piece  of  fbrm^  by  which  they  undertake  to 
make  good  their  charge. 
Articiet  of  Articlcs  weTc  next  sent  up  against  the  knnd  80- 
'me^Ta-'  mers.  In  these  the  two  partition  treaties  were  co- 
fo^^^*^  piously  set  forth,  and  it  was  laid  down  for  a  founda- 
tion, that  the  king  was  bound  to  maintain  the  ero- 
poDr's  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain; 
lord  Somers  was  charged^  for  setting  the  seah,  first 
to  the  powers,  and  then  to  the  treaties  tbansdves ; 
he  was  also  charged  for  accepting  some  grants,  and 
the  mannsr  of  taking  them  was  represented  a^  frao- 
dalent,  he  seeming  to  buy  them  of  the  king,  and  tiien 
getting  himself  discharged  of  the  price  contracted 
forP.  Kid^s  business  was  also  mentioned,  and  dilatoiy 
and  partial  proceedings  in  chancery  were  objected  to 
Lord        him.     He  put  in  his  answer  in  a  verv  few  davs :  in 

Somen's  ^  ^ 

answer,  the  partition  treaty,  he  said,  he  had  offered  the  king 
very  fidthful  advice  as  a  counsellor,  and  had  acted 
according  to  the  duty  of  his  post,  as  chanceBor^;  so 
he  had  nothing  more  to   answer  for:   as  for  his 

°  Generally.   O.  bad  aspect.   O. 

P  If  this  was  true,  it  has  a         ^  Seeantea,  p.  251.  O. 
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grants,  the  king  designed  lum  a  grant  to  such  a  1701. 
value ;  the  king  was  not  deceived  in  the  value ;  the 
manner  of  passing  it  was  according  .to  the  usual 
methods  of  the  tmasiuy,  in  order  to  make  a  grant 
sure,  and  out  of  the  danger  of  being  avoided.  Kid^s 
business  was  openedi  as  was  ftHrm^lj  set  ft^rth ;  and 
as  to  the  court  of  chancery,  he  had  af^lied  himself 
whollj  to  the  dec^tch  of  business  in  it,  with  little 
regard  to  his  own  health  or  quiet,  and  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  fear  or 
favour.  This  was  presently  sent  down  to  the  house  274 
of  commons,  and  upon  that  they  were  at  a  fiill 
stand :  they  framed  no  articles  against  the  earl  of 
Portland,  which  was  represented  to  the  king  as  an 
exptession  of  their  respect  to  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  near  the  end  of  the  session.  Articles  of 
they 'sent  up  articles  against  the  lord  Halifax,  which  ment  t 
I  mcmtion  here,  that  I  may  end  this  matter  aU  at  h^HL. 
onoe.   They  charged  him  for  a  grant  that  he  had  in 
Ireland,  and  that  he  had  not  paid  in  the  produce  of 
it,  as  the  act  concerning  those  grants  had  enacted : 
they  charged  him  for  another  grant,  out  of  the  forest 
of  Dean,  to  the  waste  of  the  timber,  and  prejudice 
of  the  navy  of  Englafid :  they  charged  him  for  hold- 
ing places  that  were  incompatible,  being  at  the  same 
time  both  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  audi- 
tor of  the  exchequer;  and  in  conclusion,  he  was 
charged  for  advising  the  two  partition  treaties.    He  ^^  H*ii- 
was  as  quick  with  his  answer  as  the  other  lords  had  twer. 
been;  he  said,  his  grant  in  Ireland  was  of  some 
debts  and  sums  of  moiiey,  and  so  was  not  thought 
to  be  within  the  act  concerning  confiscated  estate. 
All  he  had  ever  received  of  it  was  four  hundred 
pounds.    If  he  was  bound  to  repay  it,  he  was  liable 
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impeached,  who  did  not  pay  his  debts  at  the  day  of 
payment.     His  grant  in  the  forest  of  Dean  was  only 
of  the  weedings ;  so  it  could  be  no  waste  of  timber, 
nor  a  prejudice  to  the  navy :  the  auditw's  place  was 
held  by  another,  till  he  obtained  the  king's  leave  to 
withdraw  from  the  treasury :  .as  for  the  first  parti- 
tion treaty,  he  never  once  saw  it,  nor  was  he  eva* 
advised  with  in  it ;  as  for  the  second,  he  gave  his 
advice  very  freely  about  it,  at  the  single  tim^  in 
which  he  had  ever  heard  any  thing  concemny  it. 
This  was  sent  down  to  the  commons,  but  w^as  never 
so  much  as  once  read  by  them.     When^  by  these 
articles,  and  the  answers  to  them,  it  appeared,  that 
after  all  the  noise  and  clamour  that  had  been  raised 
against  the  former  ministry,  (more  particularly  against 
the  lord  Halifax,)  for  the  great  waste  of  trei«ire 
during  their  administration,  that  now,  upon   the 
strictest  search,  all  ended  in  such  pocnr  accusations ; 
it  turned  the  minds  of  many  that  had  been  formerly 
prejudiced  against  them.     It  appeared,  that  it  was 
the  animosity  of  a  party  at  best,  if  it  was  not  a 
French  practice,  to  ruin  men  who  had  served  the 
king  faithfully,  and  to  discouXtige  others  from  en* 
gaging  themselves  so  far  in  his  interests  as  these 
lords  had  done.     They  saw  the  effect  that  must  Soi- 
low  on  this ;  and  that  the  king  could  not  enter  up<Hi 
a  new  war,  if  they  could  discourage  from  his  service 
all  the  men  of  livdy  and  active  tempers^  that  would 
273  raise  a  spirit  in  the  nation  for  supporting  such  an 
important  and  dangerous  war,  as  this  now  in  pro- 
spect was  like  to  prove. 
^p~-^^      This  gave  a  general  disgust  to  all  England,  UKMne 
pviiament  particularly  to  the  city  of  London,  where  foreign  af- 

fured. 
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fairs  and  the  interest  of  trade  were  generally  better  1701. 
nnderstood.  The  old  East  India  company,  though 
they  hated  the  ministry  that  set  up  the  new,  and 
studied  to  support  this  house  of  comtnons,  from 
whom  they  expected  much  favour ;  yet  they,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  dty,  saw  visibly,  that  first  the  ruin 
of  trade,  and  then,  as  a  consequence  of  that,  the  ruin 
of  the  nation,  must  certainly  ensue,  if  France  and 
Spain  were  once  firmly  united :  so  they  began  openly 
to  coodifxnn  the  proceedings  of  the  commons,  and  to 
own  a  jealousy,  that  the  louis  d'ors  sent  hither  of 
late,  had  not  come  over  to  En^nd  for  nothing. 
This  disposition  to  blame  the  slowness  in  which  the 
hotise  of  commons  proceeded,  with  relation  to  fo« 
reign  affairs,  and  the  heat  with  which  private  quar- 
rds  were  pursued,  began  to  spread  itself  through 
the  whole  nation.  Those  of  the  county  of  Kent  sent  The  Kent* 
up  a  petition  to  the  house,  desiring  them  to  mindtion. 
the  public  more,  and  their  private  heats  less,  and  to 
turn  their  addresses  to  the  king,  to  bills  of  suppliea^ 
to  enaUe  him  both  to  protect  the  nation  and  to  de* 
fend  our  alliies.  This  was  brought  up  by  some  per- 
sons of  quality,  and  was  presented  by  them  to  the 
hoose :  but  k  was  looked  on  as  a  libel  on  their  pro*- 
ceediags;  and  the  gentlemen  who  brou^t  it  up 
were  sent  to  prison,  where  they  lay  till  the  proroga- 
tion ;  but  they  were  much  visited,  and  treated  as  con- 
fessors. This  was  highly  censured ;  it  was  said,  the 
commons  were  the  creatures  of  the  peo)^,  and  upoh 
all  other  occasions  they  used  to  favour  and  encou- 
rage petitions :  this  severity  was  condemned  there- 
fore as  unnatural,  and  without  a  precedent :  it  was 
much  questioned,  whether  they  had  really  an  au- 
thority to  imprison  any  except  their  own  members, 

VOL.  IV.  K  k 
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1701.    or  such  as  had  violated  the  privilege  of  their  house : 
but  the  party  thought  it  was  convenient,  by  sudi  an 
unusual  severity,  to  discourage  others  from  following 
the  example  set  them  by  those  of  Kent :  for  a  de- 
sign was  laid  to  get  addresses  of  the  same  nature, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  from  the  city 
of  London*     The  ministers  represented  to  the  king, 
what  an  indignity  this  would  be  to  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  discourage  it,  he 
might  look  for  unacceptable  things  from  them.   It 
might  rather  discourage  than  give  heart  to  our  al- 
lies, if  they  should  see  such  a  disjointing,  andhodi 
city  and  country  in  an  opposition  to  the  house  ot 
commons.    Soir^  went  in  kTname  to  the  eadne^ 
276  men  of  the  city,  to  divert  it ;  yet  with  all  this  it  came 
so  near,  for  such  an  address,  in  a  common  coquoI, 
that  the  lord  mayor's  vote  turned  it  for  the  negattve, 
so  that  fell.     But  a  disposition  to  a  war,  and  to  a 
more  hearty  concurrence  with  the  king,  appeared  to 
be  the  general  sense  of  the  nation ;  and  this  had  a 
great  effect  on  the  house  of  commons ' :  they  began 
to  talk  of  a  war  as  unavoidable ;  and  when  the  ses- 
sion drew  near  an  end,  they,  by  an  address,  desired 
the  king  to  enter  into  such  alliances  with  the  em* 
peror,  and  other  states  and  princes,  as  were  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  us  and  our  allies,  and  to 
bring  down  the  exorbitant  power  of  France.    This 
was  opposed  with  great  zeal  by  those  who  were 
looked  on  as  the  chief  conductors  of  the  Jacobite 

'  The  tory  party  was  certainly  presentations  to  force  the  eold 

drawn  much  against  their  in-  spirits  which    they  did  shew, 

clioations  into  measures  of  war.  The  fitting  out  a  fleet  under  sir 

and  the  king  was  forced  to  plie  G.  Rooke,  without  niarioes  or 

'the  house  of  commons   hard  land  forces,  was   a  very  hune 

with  Dutch  meiDoriaLs  and  re-  and  inefficieiit  meaanie.  H. 
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partj,  thouj^  many,  who  had  in  other  things  gone  .  ITOI* 
along  with  them,  thought  this  was  the  only  mean 
that  was  left,  to  recover  their  credit  with  the  peo- 
ple :  for  the  current  ran  so  strong  for  a  war,  that 
those  who  struggled  against  it  were  looked  on  as 
little  better  than  public  enemies.  They  had  found 
good  funds  for  a  million  and  a  half:  it  is  true,  one 
of  these  was  very  unacceptable  to  the  king :  it  was 
observed,  that  the  allotment  for  the  civil  list  (Md  far 
exceed  the  sum  that  was  designed,  which  was  only 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  that,  as  king 
James's  queen  would  not  take  her  jointure  %  so  bgr 
the  duke  of  Olocester's  death  the  charge  on  it  was 
now  less  than  when  it  was  granted ;  so  they  took 
almost  four  thousand-  pounds  a  week  out  of  the  ex- 
cise, and,  upon  an  assignation  made  of  that  for  some 
years,  a  great  sum  was  raised.  This  was  very  sen- 
sible to  the  court,  and  the  new  ministers  found  it  no 
easy  thing  to  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  their  in- 
terest both  with  the  king  and  their  piarty :  this  mat- 
ter was  at  last  yielded  to  by  the  king.  All  the  re- 
mainder of  this  session  relates  to  the  impeachments. 

Hie  lords  had  resolved  to  begin  with  the  trial  of  MesMget 
the  earl  of  Orford ;  because  the  articles  against  him  t!!^tiie 
were  the  first  that  were  brought  up ;  and  since  the  *^  *^'"**' 
commons  made  no  replication,  the  lords,  accordii^ 
to  dear  precedents,  named  a  day  for  his  trial,  and 
gave  notice  of  it  to  the  house  of  commons :  upon 
this,  the  commons  moved' the  lords,  to  agree  to  name 
a  committee  of  both  hbuses  for  settling  the  preli- 
minaries of  the  trial,  and  they  named  two  prelimi- 
naries ;  one  was,  that  the  lord  who  was  to  be  tried» 

f  (See  before,  at  p.  208.) 
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1/01.    should  not  sit  as  a  peer;  the  other  was,  that  thooe 


lords  who  were  impeached  for  the  same  matter, 
might  not  vote  in  the  trial  of  one  another :  they  also 
acquainted  the  lords,  that  the  course  of  th^  evi- 
dence led  them  to  hegin  with  the  lord  Somers.    The 
277  lords   judged   their  last    demand  reasonable^  and 
agreed  to  it;  but  disagreed  to  the  others.     Tfa^ 
considered  themselves  as  a  court  of  justice,  and  how 
great  soever  the  regard  due  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons might  be,  in  all  other  rei^iects,  yet  in  matters 
of  justice,  where  they  were  the  accusers,  they  could 
only  be  considered  as  parties.     The  king,  wheia  lie 
had  a  suit  with  a  subject,  submitted  to  the  equafity 
of  justice ;  so  the  commons  ought  to  pretend  to  no 
advantage  over  a  sin^e  person,  in  a  trial :  a  court  of 
justice  ought  to  hear  the  demands  of  both  parties 
irieaded  fairly,  and  then  to  judge  impartial^;  a 
•  committee  named  by  one  of  the  parties,  to  sit  in  an 
equality  with  the  judges,  and  to  settle  mattars  rdat- 
ing  to  the  trial,  was  a  thing  practised  in  no  court  or 
nation,  and  seemed  contrary  to  the  principles  of  law 
or  rules  of  justice :  by  these  means,  they  could  at 
least  delay  trials  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  all  de- 
lays of  justice  are  real  and  great  injustices.     This 
had  never  been  demanded  but  once,  in  the  caae  of 
the  popish  plot ;  then  it  was  often  refused ;  it  is  true, 
it  was  at  last  yielded  to  by  the  lords,  though  with 
great  opposition;  that  was  a  case  of  treason,  in 
which  the  king's  life  and  the  safety  of  the  nation 
was  concerned ;  there  was  then  a  great  jealousy  of 
the  court,  and  of  the  lords  that  belonged  to  it ;  and 
the  nation  was  in  so  great  a  ferment,  that  the  hvds 
might  at  that  time  yield  to  such  a  motion,  though  it 
derogated  from  their  judicature :  that  ought  not  to 
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be  set  up  for  a  precedent  for  a  quiet  time,  and  in  a  1701. 
caae  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  a  misdemeanour ; 
ao  the  lords  resolved  not  to  admit  of  this,  but  to 
hear  whatsoever  should  be  proposed  by  the  com- 
mons, and  to  give  them  all  just  and  reasonable  satis- 
faction in  it.  The  chief  point  in  question,  in  the 
year  1679,  was,  how  far  the  bishops  might  sit  And 
rote  in  trials  of  treason ;  but  without  all  dispute, 
they  were  to  vote  in  trials  for  misdeikieanours.  It  wms 
alflo  settled  in  the  case  of  the  lord  Mordaunt,  that  a 
lord  tried  for  a  misdemeanour  was  to  sit  within  the 
bar.  In  all  other  courts,  mai  tried  for  such  offences 
came  within  the  bar*  This  was  stronger  in  the  case 
of  a  peer,  who  by  his  patent  had  a  seat  in  that 
house,  firom  which  nothing  but  a  judgment  of  the 
house,  tor  some  offence,  could  remove  him :  they  in- 
deed found  that,  in  king  James  the  first's  time,  tiiie 
eari  of  Middlesex,  being  accused  of  misdemeanours^ 
was  brought  to  the  bar ;  but  as  that  prosecution  wa^ 
▼idlent,  so  there  had  been  no  later  precedent  of  that 
kind,  to  govern  proceedings  by  it :  there  had  been 
many  since  that  time,  and  it  had  been  settled  as  a 
rule  for  future  times,  that  peers  tried  for  such  of«- 
fences  were  to  sit  within  the  bar.  The  other  pre-  278 
liminary  was,  that,  peers  accused  for  the  same  of^ 
fence  might  not  vote  in  the  trials  of  the  others :  the 
lords  found  that  a  right  of  voting  was  so  inherent  in 
every  peer  in  all  causes,  except  where  himself  was  a 
party,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  from  him,  but  by  a 
sentence  of  the  house ;  a  vote  of  the  house  could  not 
deprive  him  of  it :  otherwise,  a  miyority  might  upon 
any  pretence  deny  some  peers  their  right  of  voting; 
and  the  commons,  by  impeaching  many  peers  at 
once,  for  the  same  offence,  might  exclude  as  many 

•  Kits 
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1701.  lofds  air  they  pleased  firom  jadging' :  it  was  alio  ob- 
served,  that  a  man  might  be  a  judge  in  any  cause 
in  which  he  might  be  a  witness ;  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon  practice  to  bring  persons  charged  with  th^ 
same  offence,  if  they  were  not  in  the  same  indict- 
ment, to  witness  the  facts  with  which  they  them- 
selves were  charged,  in  another  indictment :  and  a 
parity  of  reason  appeared  in  the  case  of  lords  who 
were  chafed  in  different  impeachments  for  the 
same  facts,  that  they  might  be  judges  in  one  an- 
other's trials  ".  Upon  these  points,  many  messi^ 
passed  between  the  two  houses,  with  so  much  pro- 
cipitation,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
*  tween  the  answers  and  the  replies:  the  commons 
still  kept  off  the  trial  by  affected  delays.  It  was  vi- 
sible, that  when  a  trial  should  come  on,  they  had  no- 
thing to  charge  these  lords  with :  so  the  leaders  of 
the  party  shewed  their  skill  in  finding  out  excuses, 
to  keep  up  the  clamour,  and  to  hinder  the  matters 
from  being  brought  to  an  issue :  the  main  point,  that 
was  still  insisted  on,  was  a  committee  of  both  houses ; 
so  according  to  the  forms  of  the  house  it  was  brought 
to  a  free  conference. 

In  it  the  lord  Haversham,  speaking  to  the  point 
of  lords  being  partial  in  their  own  cases,  and  there* 
fare  not  proper  judges,  said  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons had  plainly  shewed  their  partiality*  in  im- 
peaching some  lords  for  facts,  in  which  others  were 

*  Thia  was  certainly  a  strong  liis  CTedit,  and   his  testimoiij 

ob^iection,  but  not  so  as  to  («eii-  may  not  have  any  efiect,  but 

tence  notjinished.)   O.  the  vote  of  a  judge  has  its  full 

"  For  the  case  of  a  witness  is  operation  in  judgment.  Quere^ 
very  different  from  that  of  a  whether  this  be  a  cause  of  dial- 
judge.    In  that  of  a  witness,  lenge  with  regard  to  a  juiy* 
though  it  does  not  go  to  his  man.   O. 
competency,  yet  it  does  go  to 
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equally  concerned  with  them»  who  yet  were  not  iin«*  1 70u 
peached  by  them,  though  they  were  still  in  credit 
and  about  the  king;  which  shewed,  that  they 
thought  neither  the-  one  nor  the  other  were  guilty. 
The  commons  thought  they  had  now  found  an  oc-p 
casion  of  quarrelling  with  the  lords,  which  they 
were  looking  for;  so  they  immediately  withdrew 
from  the  conference,  though  they  were  told  that  the 
lord  Haversham  spoke  only  his  own  private  sense» 
and  not  by  any  direction  from  the  house.  The 
house  of  commons  sent  up  a  complaint  to  the  lords, 
of  this  reflection  on  their  proceedings,  as  an  indig- 
nity done  them,  for  which  they  expected  reparation ; 
upon  this,  the  lord  Haversham  offered  himself  to 
a  trial,  and  submitted  to  any  censure  that  the  lords  279 
should  think  he  had  deserved ;  but  insisted  that  the 
words  must  first  be  proved,  and  he  must  be  allowed 
to  put  his  own  sense  on  them ;  the  lords  sent  this  to 
the  commons,  but  they  seemed  to  think  that  the 
lords  ought  to  have  proceeded  to  censure  him  in  a 
sunomary  way,  which  the  lords  thought,  being  a 
court  of  judicature,  they  could  not  do,  till  the  words 
were  proved,  and  the  importance  of  them  dis^ 
cussed  \ 

The  house  of  commons  had  now  got  a  pretence  The  lords 
to  justify  their  not  going  further  in  th^e  trials ;  acquitted. 
and  they  resolved  to  insist  upon  it :  they  said,  they 


^  The  words  that  gave  most 
offence  were,  that  the  commons^* 
prooeediogs  were  abhorrent  to 
justice ;  and  the  chicane  of  prov- 
ing words  spoke  pubKcly  and 
▼ery  audibly  at  a  conference 
between  the  two  houses,  v^as 
received  with  the  scorn  and 
contempt  it  well  deserved,  both 


in  their  own  house  and  every 
where  else;  there  not  having 
been  one  man  in  the  painted 
chamber,  which  was  very  full 
upon  that  occasion,  that  had 
not  heard  them :  therefore  look 
ed  upon  to  be  a  greater  insaH 
than  the  words  themselves.  D. 

• 
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1701.   could  expect  no  jastice,  and  therefore  they  could 
Bot  go  on  with  the  prosecutions  of  their  impeach- 
ments :  and  a  daj  h&ng  set  for  the  lord  Somers's 
trial,  they  excepting  still,  it  was  put  off  for  some 
time;  at  last  a  peremptory  day  was  fixed  for  it;  but 
the  commons  refosed  to  appear,  and  said  they  were 
the  only  judges,  when  ^hey  were  ready  with  their 
evidence,  and  that  it  was  a  mockery  to  go  to  a  trial, 
when  they  were  not  ready  to  appear  at  it.     There 
were  great  and  long  debates  upon  this  in  the  house 
of  lords;  the  new  ministry  and  all  the  Jacobites 
joined  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  commons : 
every  step  was  to  be  made  by  a  vote,  against  which 
many  lords  protested;  and  the  reasons  given  in  some 
of  their  protestations  were  thou^t  to  be  so  hijuri- 
ous  to  the  house,  that  they  were  by  a  vote  ordered 
to  be  expunged;  a  thing  that   seldoni    happens. 
When  the  day  set  for  the  trial  came,   the  other 
lords,  who  were  also  impeached,  asked  the  leave  of 
the  house  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  sit  and  vote  in 
it ;  this  was  granted  them,  though  it  was  much  op- 
posed and  protested  against  by  the  tory  party,  be* 
cause  the  giving  such  leave  supposed  that  they  bad 
a  right  to  vote:  the  lords  went  down  in  fann  to 
Westminster-haU,  where  the  articles  against  the 'lord 
Somers  were  first  read ;  lord  Somers's  answers  were 
next  read;  and  none  appearing  to  make  good  the 
charge,  the  lords  came  back  to  their  house,  where 
they  had  a  long  and  warm  debate  of  many  hours, 
concerning  the  question  that  was  to  be  put.    The 
judges  told  them,  that,  according  to  the  forms  of 
law,  it  ought  to  'be  guilty  or  not  guilty :  but  those 
of  the  party  said,  as  it  was  certain  that  none  could 
vote  him  guilty,  so,  since  the  house  of  commons  had 
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not  come  to  make  good  the  charge,  they  could  not    ^7^}* 


vote  him  not  guilty ;  so  to  give  them  some  content, 
the  question  agreed  on  to  be  put  was,  whether  he 
ought  to  be  acquitted  of  the  impeachment  or  not  ? 
That  being  settled,  the  lordd  went  again  to  the  hall, 
and  the  question  being  put,  fifty*six  voted  in  the 
affirmadre,  and  thirty-one  in  the  negative.     Upon 
this,  the  house  of  commons  passed  some  high  votes  280 
against  the  lords,  as  having  denied  them  justice, 
and  having  obstructed  the  public  proceedings ;  and 
called  the  trial  a  pretended  trial.     The  lords  went 
as  high  in  their  votes  against  the  commons;  and 
each  house  ordered  a  narrative  of  the  proceedings 
to  be  published,  for  satisfying  the  nation.     A  few 
days  after  this,  the  earl  of  Orford's  trial  came  on, 
but  all  the  lords  of  the  other  side  withdrawing, 
there  was  no  dispute;  so  •he  was  acquitted  by  an 
unanimous  vote.     The  lords  did  also  acquit  both 
the  earl  of  Portland  and  the  lord  Halifax ;  and  he* 
cause  the  commons  had  never  insisted  on  their  pro* 
secution  of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  which  they  had.b&* 
gun  some  years  before,  they  likewise  acquitted  him, 
and  so  this  contentious  session  came  to  an  end.  The 
two  houses  had  gone  so  far  in  their  votes  against 
one  another,  that  it  was  believed  they  would  never 
meet  again:  the  proceedings  of  the  lords  had  the 
general  approbation  of  the  nation  on  their  side: 
most  of  the  bishops  adhered  to  the  impeached  lords, 
and  their  behaviour  oa  this  occasion  was  much  com^ 
mended :  I  bore  some  share  in  those  debates,  per- 
haps more  than  became  me,  considering  my  station 
and  other  circumstances :  but  as  I  was  convinced  of 
the  innocence  of  the  lords,  so  I  thought  the  govern- 
ment itself  was  struck  at;  and  therefore,  when  I  ap- 
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170K  prehended  all  was  in  danger,  I  was  willing  to  van* 
ture  every  thing  in  such  a  quarrel:  the  violence,  as 
well  as  the  folly  of  the  party,  lost  thenr  much  ground 
with  all  indifferent  men ;  but  with  none  moi^  than 
with  the  king  himself; .  who  found  his  error  m 
changing  his  ministry  at  so  critical  a  time ;  and  he 
now  saw  that  the  tories  were  at  heart  irreooBcileaUe 
to  him :  in  particular,  he  was  extreme  uneasy  with 
the  earl  of  Rochester,  of  whose  imperious  and  in* 
tractable  temper  he  complained  much,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  disengage  himself  quickly  fix>m  him,  md 
never  to  return  to  him  any  more)".  He  th<iii|^ 
the  party  was  neither  solid  nor  sincere,  and  that 
they  were  actuated  by  passion  and  revenge,  without 
any  views  with  relation  to  our  qidet  at  home,  or  to 
our  affairs  abroad. 
A  coDToca-  But  having  now  given  an  account  of  the  session 
deigy  met.  of  parliament,  I  turn  to  another  scene :  when  the 
new  ministry  undertook  to  serve  the  king,  one  of 
their  demands  was,  that  a  convocation  should  have 
leave  to  sit,  which  was  promised;  and  it  sat  this 
winter :  Dr.  Atterbury's  book,  concerning  the  rights 
of  a  convocation,  was  reprinted  with  great  correc- 
tions and  additions :  the  first  edition  was  drawn  out 
of  some  imperfect  and  disorderly  collections,  and  he 
281  himself  soon  saw  that,  notwithstanding  the  assur* 


y  Lord  Rochester  bad  an  as- 
suming manner,  both  in  his  be- 
haviour and  discourse,  that  was 
extremely  disagreeable,  liord 
Jersey  told  me,  he  was  with 
him  once  in  the  king's  closet, 
where  he  took  the  liberty  to 
tell  the  king,  that  princes  must 
not  only  hear  good  advice,  but 
roust   take  it.    After  he  was 


gone,  the  king  stamped  abont 
the  room,  and  repeated  the 
word  **  niust,"  several  tinoes ; 
at  last,  turning  to  lord  Jeney, 
said,  *'  If  I  had  ordered  him 
"  to  have  been  thrown  out  of 
"  the  window,  he  most  have 
**  gone ;  I  do  not  see  how  be 
"  could  have  hindered  it."  D. 


] 
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ance  and  t^e  virulence  with  which  it  was  writ^  he  1701. 
had  made  many  great  mistakes  in  it :  so;  to  prevent 
a  discovery  from  other  hands,  he  corrected  his  book 
in  many  important  matters :  yet  he  left  a  great  deal 
to  those  who  answered  him,  and  did  it  with  such  a 
superiority  of  argument  and  of  knowledge  in  these 
matters,  that  his  insolence  in  despising  these  an* 
swers,  was  as  extraordinary  as  the  parties  adhering 
to  him  after  such  manifest  discoveries.  Dr.  Kennet 
laid  him  so  open  %  not  only  in  many  particulars,  but 
in  a  thread  of  ignorance  that  ran  through  his  whole 
book,  that  if  he  had  not  had  a  measure  of  confidence 
peculiar  to  himself,  he  must  have  been  much  hum* 
bled  under  it.  The  clergy  hoped  to  recover  many 
lost  privileges  by  the  help  of  his  performances :  they 
fancied  they  had  a  right  to  be  a  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment; so  they  looked  on  him  as  their  champion,  and 
on  most  of  the  bishops  as  the  betrayers  of  the  rights 
of  the  church :  this  was  encouraged  by  the  new  mi-^ 
nistry:  they  were  displeased  with  the  bishops  for 
adhering  to  the  old  ministry;  and  they  hoped,  by 
the  terror  of  a  convocation,  to  have  forced  them  to 
apply  to  them  for  shelter.  The  Jacobites  intended 
to  put  us  all  in  such  a  flame,  as  they  hoped  would 
disorder  the  government.  The  things  the  convoca- 
tion pretended  to,  were  first,  that  they  had  a  right 
to  sit  whensoever  the  parliament  sat :  so  that  they 
could  not  be  prorogued  but  when  the  two  houses 
were  prorogued :  next  they  advanced,  that  they  had 
no  need  of  a  licence  to  enter  upon  debates,  and  to 
prepare  matters,  though  it  was  confessed,  that  the 

'  But  chiefly  Wake  (after-  Tliis  Dr.  Kennet  was,  in  the 
wards  archbishop  of  Caoterbu-  reign  of  George  the  first,  made 
17)  in  his  State  of  the  Church,     bishop  of  Peterborough.  O. 
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practice  for  an  hundred  jears  was  against  them: 
but  they  thought  the  conTocation  lay  undtf  no  Eff. 
ther  restraint  than  that  the  parliament  was  under; 
and  as  they  could  pass  no  act  without  the  royal  as- 
sent,  so  they  confessed  that  they  could  not  enact  or 
publish  a  canon  without  the  king's  licence.  An- 
ciently the  clergy  granted  thdr  own  subsidies  apart, 
but  ever  since  the  reformationy  the  grant  of  the  cod- 
vocation  was  not  thought  good  till  it  was  raedfad  in 
parliament :  but  the  rtile  of  subsidies  being  so  hj^ 
on  the  clergy,  they  had  submitted  to  be  taxaf  bf 
the  house  of  commons  ever  since  the  year  iMSt 
though  no  memorials  were  left  to  iafomi  us  Iwv 
that  matter  was  consented  to  so  generally,  that  no 
opposition  pf  any  sort  was  made  to  it  * :  the  ^ving 


*  It  was  first  settled  by  a 
verbal  agreement  between  arch- 
bishop Sheldon  and  the  lord 
chanoellor  Clarendon,  and  ta* 
citly  gpven  into  by  the  clergy  in 
general,  as  a  great  ease  to  them 
m  taxations.  The  first  public 
act  of  any  kind  relating  to  it, 
was  an  act  of  parliament  in  1 665, 
by  which  the  clergy  were,  in 
common  with  the  luty^  charg- 
ed with  the  tax  gireu  in  that 
act,  and  were  discharged  fifom 
the  payment  of  the  subsidies 
they  had  granted  before  in  con- 
vocation ;  but  in  this  act  of  par- 
liament of  1 665,  there  is  an  ex- 
press saving  of  the  right  of  the 
clergy  to  tax  themselves  in  con- 
vocalion,  if  they  think  fit ;  but 
that  has  been  never  done  since, 
nor  attempted,  as  I  know  of,  and 
the  clergy  have  been  constantly 
from  that  time  charged  with  the 
laity  in  all  public  aids  to  the 
crown  bv  the  house  of  com- 


mons. In  consequence  of  this, 
(but  from  what  period  I  can- 
not say,)  without  the  intmi^ 
tion  of  any  particular  law  ^ 
it,  except  what  I  shall  mentioo 
presently,  the  clergy  (wbo  iif 
not  lords  of  parliamenC)  bm 
assumed,  and,  without  any  ob- 
jection, enj6ycd  the  pmaegcof 
voting  in  the  rfectidn  of  sieiD* 
bers  of  the  house  of  conunoosi 
in  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical 
freeholds.  This  having  oos- 
stantly  been  practised  from  the 
time  it  first  began,  there  tfe 
two  acts  <^  pariiament  which 
suppose  it  to  be  now  a  rifhL 
The  acts  are  the  loth  of  AooCi 
chap.  23 ;  18th  of  Geojgc  II. 
chap.  i8.  And  here  it  is  betf, 
the  whde  of  this  matter  sbouM 
remain  without  further  ques- 
tion or  consequence  of  sot  kiod> 
as  it  now  stands,  both  the 
church  and  the  sUte  hare  1 
benefit  from  it.    See  the  other 
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of  money  being  yielded  up,  which  was  the  chief  bu-  1701. 
ajaen  of  oonrocations,  they  had  after  that  nothing 
to  do ;  ao  they  sat  only  fbr  form's  sake,  and  were 
mdjonmed  of  couise;  nor  did  they  ever  pretend* 
nrtwitlistandfaig  all  the  danger  that  rdigion  was  in 
during  the  former  reigns,  to  sit  and  act  as  a  synod ; 
but  DOW  this  was  demanded  as  a  right,  and  thef  282 
compfoined  of  their  being  so  often  prorogued^  as  a 
violation  of  their  constitution,  for  which  all  the  bi- 
shopSy  but  more  particularly  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  cried  out  on :  they  said,  that  he  and 
the  bishops  looked  so  much  to  their  own  interests, 
that  they  forgot  the  interests  of  the  church,  or  ra- 
ther betrayed  them  :  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
were  in  no  good  temper ;  they  hated  the  toleration, 
and  were  heavily  charged  with  the  taxes,  which 
made  them  very  uneasy ;  and  this  disposed  than  to 
be  soon  inflamed  by  those  who  were  seeking  out  aU 
possible  methods  to  disorder  our  affairs :  they  hoped 
to  have  engaged  them  against  the  supremacy,  and 
ie<A3oned,  that  in  the  feeble  state  to  which  the  go- 
vemment  was  now  brought,  they  might  hope  either 
to  wrest  it  quite  from  the  crown,  and  then  it  would 
fiA  into  the  management  of  the  house  of  commons ; 
or  if  the  king  should  proceed  against  them  accord- 
ing to  the  statute,  and  sue  them  in  a  premunire, 
this  might  unite  the  clergy  into  such  an  opposition 
to  the  government,  as  wcmld  probably  throw  us  into 
great  convulsions:  but  many  aspiring  men  among 
them  had  no  other  design  but  to  force  themselves 
into  preferment  l^  the  opposition  they  made.  In 
the  writ  that  the  bishops  had,  summoning  them  to 

Tol.  p.  197.    Gibson,  bishop  of     the  constitution  ever  made,  with- 
LiMidoD,  said  to  me»  that  this     out  an  express  law.   O. 
was  the  greatest  akeration  in 
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1701.   parliament,  the  clause,  known  hy  the  first  word  of 


t- 


it,  PremunienteSj  was  still  continued ;  at  first,  by 
virtue  of  it,  the  inferior  clergy  were  required  to 
come  to  parliament,  and  to  consent  to  the  aids  there 
given :  but  after  the  archbishops  had  the  provindal 
writ,  for  a  convocation  of  the  province,  the  other 
was  no  more  executed,  though  it  was  still  ki^  in 
the  writ,  and  there  did  not  appear  the  least  shadow 
of  any  use  that  had  been  made  of  it  for  some  him^ 
dreds  of  years  ^;  yet  now  some  bishops  were  pre- 
vailed on  to  execute  this  clause,  and  to  summon  the 
dei^  by  virtue  of  it :  the  convocation  was  opened 
with  speeches  full  of  sharp  reflections  on  the  bi- 
shops, which  they  passed  over,  being  unwilling  to 
begin  a  dispute. 
They  du-  Dr.  Hooper,  dean  of  Canterbury,  was  chosen  p»- 
art:hbi-  locutor,  a  man  of  learning  and  good  conduct  hi- 
er^f "ad^"*  thcrto :  he  was  reserved,  crafty,  and  ambition/;  his 
lhe^*°*^  deanery  had  not  softened  him,  for  he  thought  he  de^ 
served  to  be  raised  higher.  The  constant  method  of 
adjournments  had  been  this ;  the  archbishop  signed 
a  schedule  for  that  purpose,  by  which  the  upper 
house  was  immediately  acj^journed,  and  that  being 
sent  down  to  the  prolocutor,  did  also  adjourn  the 
lower  house:  the  clergy  perceiving  that  by  this 
means  the  archbishop  could  adjourn  them  at  plea- 
sure, and  either  hinder  or  break  ofi*  all  debates,  re* 
283 solved  to  begin  at  disputing  this  point;  and  they 
brought  a  paper  to  the  upper  house,  in  which  they 
asserted  their  right  of  adjourning  themselves,  and 
cited  some  precedents  for  it.  To  this,  the  bishops 
drew  a  very  copious  answer,  in  which  all  thci^ 
precedents  were  examined  and  answered,  and  the 

(^  See  before,  at  p.  17.) 
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matter  was  so  clearly  stated  and  so  fully  proved^  1701. 
that  we  hoped  we  had  put  an  end  to  the  dispute. 
The  lower  house  sat  for  some  time  about  the  reply 
to  this :  but  instead  of  going  on  with  that,  they  de^ 
idred  a  free  conference ;  and  began  to  affect,  in  all 
their  proceedings,  to  follow  the  methods  of  the  house 
of  commons.  The  bishops  resolved  not  to  comply 
with  this,  which  was  wholly  new :  they  had,  upon 
some  occasions,  called  up  the  lower  house  to  a  con- 
ference,  in  order  to  the  explaining  some  things  to 
them;  but  the  clergy  had  never  taken  upon  them  to 
desire  a  conference  with  the  bishops  before ;  so  they 
resolved  not  to  admit  of  it,  and  told  them,  they  ex- 
pected an  answer  to  the  pi^r  they  had  sent  them. 
The  lower  house  resolved  not  to  comply  with  this, 
but  on  the  contrary,  to  take  no  more  notice  of  the 
archbishop's  adjournments :  they  did  indeed  observe 
the  rule  of  acyouming  themselves  to  the  day  which 
the  archbishop  had  appointed  in  his  schedule,  but 
they  did  it  as  their  own  act,  and  they  adjourned 
themselves  to  intermediate  days. 

That  they  might  express  a  zeal  in  the  matters  They  cen- 
of  religion,  they  resolved  to  proceed  against  some*^ 
bad  books:  they  began  with  one,  entitled  ChriS" 
tianity  not  mysterwus^  wrote  by  one  Toland,  a  man 
of  a  bold  and  petulant  wit,  who  passed  for  a  So* 
cinian,  but  was  believed  to  be  a  man  of  no  religion : 
they  drew  some  propositions  out  of  this  book,  but 
did  it  with  so  little  judgment,  that  they  passed  over 
the  worst  that  were  in  it,  and '  singled  out  some, 
that  how  ill  soever  they  were  meant,  yet  were  ca^- 
pable  oi  a  good  sense :  they  brought  up  the  censure 
that  they  had  passed  on  this  book  to  the  iHshops, 
and  desired  them  to  agree  to  their  resolutions.  This 
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1701.  struck  so  directly  at  the  episoopal  authority,  that  it 
fleemed  strai^  to  see  men,  who  had  so  long  as- 
serted the  diTine  right  of  episcopacy,  and  that  pres- 
hyters  were  only  their  assistants  ttad  councS,  (ac- 
cordmg  to  the  hmgnage  of  all  antiqinty,)  now  as- 
sume to  themselyes  the  most  important  act  of  cfamck 
government,  the  jiK^ng  in  points  of  doctrine:  in  tfan 
st  appeared,  how  soon  mas's  iaterests  and  paasions  can 
ran>  them  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Thie  bishop 
saw,  that  their  design  in  this  was  only  to  gain  soaie 
credit  to  themselves,  by  this  shew  of  zeal  for  ibe 
great  articles  of  religion;  so  th^  took  advice  of  laca 
learned  in  the  law,  how  &r  the  act  of  safamissioB  11 
284  the  twenty-fifth  of  Henry  the  eighdi  did  restraia 
them  in  this  case.  There  had  been  the  like  com- 
plaint made  in  the  convocation  1698,  of  many  ffl 
books  then  published ;  and  die  brahops  had  then  ad- 
vised both  with  civilians  and  common  lawyers  in 
this  matter :  they  were  answered,  that  eveiy  bishc^ 
migfat  proceed  in  his  own  court  i^ainst  the  authors 
or  spreaders  of  ill  boc^s  within  his  diocese :  but  they 
did  not  know  of  any  power  the  convocation  had  to 
do  it :  it  did  not  so  much  as  appear,  that  they  could 
summon  any  to  come  before  them:  and  when  a  book 
was  puUbheci  with  the  author's  name  to  it,  the  con- 
demning it,  without  hearing  the  author  upoa  it, 
seemed  contrary  to  the  cpmmon  rules  of  justice.  It 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  court  at  all,  and  since  no  ap- 
peal lay  from  it,  it  certainly  could  not  be  a  court  in 
Uie  first  instance.  When  this  question  was  now 
again  put  to  lawyers,  some  were  afraid,  and  others 
were  unwilling  to  answer  it:  but  Sir  Eidwaad 
Northey,  afterwards  made  attorney  general,  thoagiit 
the  condemning  books*  was  a  thing  of  great  conse- 
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quence;  since  the  doctrine  of  the  church  might  be  1701. 
altered,  by  condemning  explanations  of  one  sort,  and 
allowing  those  of  another ;  and  since  the  convoca- 
tion had  no  licence  from  the  king,  he  thought  that, 
bj  meddling  in  that  matter,  they  should  incur  the 
pains  in  the  statute:  so  all  further  debate  of  this 
matter  was  let  fall  by  the  bishops.  The  lower  house 
going  on  to  sit  in  intermediate  days,  many  of  the 
most  eminent  and  learned  among  them,  not  only  re- 
fused to  sit  with  them  on  those  days,  but  thought  it 
was  incumbent  on  them  to  protest  against  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  the  lower  house  refusing  to  suffer  this 
to  be  entered  in  their  books,  they  signified  it  in  a 
petition  to  the  archbishop.  The  party  sitting  alone, 
in  those  intermediate  days,  they  entered  into  such  a 
secrecy,  that  it  could  not  be  known  what  they  sat  so 
dose  upon:  so  the  archbishop  appointed  five  bi- 
shops, together  with  ten  they  should  name,  as  a 
committee  to  examine  their  books ;  but  though  this 
had  been  often  done,  yet,  upon  this  occasion,  the 
lower  house  refiised  to  comply  vrith  it,  or  to  name  a 
committee.  This  was  such  an  unprecedented  inva- 
sion of  the  episcopal  authority,  that  the  upper  house 
resolved  to  receive  nothing  from  them,  till  that  irre- 
gularity was  set  right. 

Hereupon  they,  being  highly  incensed  against  me.  And  com- 
censured  my  Exposition  of  the  Articles,  which,  in  E^^ttiOT. 
imitation  of  the  general  impeachments  by  the  house 
of  commons,  they  put  in  three  general  propositions : 
First,  That  it  allowed  a  diversity  of  opinions,  which 
the  articles  were  frumed  to  avoid.  Secondly,  That  it 
contained  many  passages  contrary  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  articles,  and  to  other  received  doctrines  of  285 
our  church.     Thirdly,  That  some  things  in  it  were 

VOL.  IV.  L  1 
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gated  from  the  honour  of  the  reformation.  What  the 
particulars,  to  which  these  general  heads  referred, 
were,  could  never  be  learned:  this  was  a  secret 
lodged  in  confiding  hands.  I  b^ged  that'  the  ardi- 
bishop  would  dispense  with  the  ordar  made,  against 
further  communication  with  the  lower  house,  as  to 
this  matter :  but  thej  would  enter  into  no  parti- 
culars, unless  they  might  at  the  same  time  ofer 
some  other  matters,  which  the  bishops  would  sot 
admit  of. 

In  these  proceedings  the  bishops  were  unamnonsi 
except  the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  and  £il- 
eter :  the  bishop  of  London  had  been  twice  dtsap- 
pointed  of  his  hopes,  of  being  adyanced  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury ;  so  for  several  years  he  was  eogBffi 
with  the  tory  party,  and  opposed  the  court  in  every 
thing,  but  with  little  force  or  authority :  the  bishop 
.  of  Rochester  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  former 
reigns,  and  he  stuck  firm  to  the  party,  to  which,  hj 
reason  of  the  liberties  of  his  life,  he  brought  no  sort 
of  honour  ^.  These  bishops  gave  no  great  rq^Utatiim 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  house,  to  which  th^ 
adhered :  they  likewise  entered  thcdr  dissent  to  the 
resolutions  taken  in  the  upper  house.  From  the  fire 
raised  thus  in  convocation,  a  great  heat  was  ^iresd 
through  the  whole  clergy  of  the  kingdom :  it  dies- 
ated  them  from  their  bishops,  and  raked -fiietieDS 
among  them  every  where. 
lif  ftiii^  Thus  ended  the  session  of  parU&nient  and  con- 
wierved.  vocation,  which  had  the  worst  aspect  •  of 'a)qr  that 
had  sat  during  this  reign.  The  new  ministers ftwed 
the  king  often  to  dissolve  the  commisnon,  thi^  ^ 

^  (But  see  note  at  p.  483*  tol.  L) 
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commended  to  ecdesiastical  preferments,  and  to  turn  1701. 
out  some  of  the  whigs  who  were  in  employments,  the 
lord  Haversham  in  particular,  who  was  in  the  ad- 
miraltj :  but  the  king  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
do  any  thing;  yet  he  kept  himself  so  much  on  the 
reserve,  that  when  he  went  out  of  England,  it  was 
not  certainly  known,  whether  he  intended  to  dissolve 
the  parliament  or  not.  When  the  king  came  to  the 
Hague,  he  found  the  negotiation  with  France  quite 
at  an  end:  the  king  of  France  had  recalled  his  mi* 
nister ;  the  States  had  increased  their  force,  and  the 
French  were  very  strong  in  their  neighbourhood :  so 
that  though  no  war  was  actually  declared,  yet  it  was 
very  near  bseaking  out. 

The  emperor's  ar^iy  was  now  got  into  Italy :  the^°***"- 
entrance  towards  Verona  was  sU^yped  by  the  French ;  mardied 
but  prince  Eugene  came  in  by  Vincenza ;  and  when 
the  reinforcements  and  artillery  came  up  to  him,  he  286 
made  a  fsint  of  passing  the  Po  near  Ferrara ;  and 
having  thus  amused  the  French,  he  passed  the  Adige 
near  Carpi,  where  a  body  of  five  thousand  French  lay : 
these  he  routed ;  so  the  French  retired  to  the  Min« 
cio :  he  followed  them,  and  passed  that  river  in  their 
sight,  without  any  opposition.  The  French  army 
was . commanded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy;  with  him 
were  the  mareschalOitinat,  and  the.{Hrince  of  Vaude- 
mont,  governor  of  Milan  :  these  differed  in  opinion ; 
the  duke  of  Savoy  was  fw  fighting ;  Catinat  and 
prince  Vaudemont  w^re  against  it:  so  the  jn^^ 
schal  ViUeroy  was  sent  thither,  with  orders  to 
fight.  Catinat,  who  was  the  best  general  the 
French  had  laft,  looking  on  this  as  a  disgrace, 
retired,  and  languished  for  some  time;  yet  he 
recovered.     There.  w«re  many  small  engagements 
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1701.    of  parties  sent  out  on  both   sides,  in  which  the 
Grermans  had  always  the  better :  yet  this  did  not 
discourage  Villeroy  from  venturing  to  attack  them 
in  their  camp  at  Chiari :  but  they  were  so  well  en- 
trenched, and  defended  themselves  with  so  much  re- 
solution, that  the  French  were  forced  to  draw  off 
with  great  loss :  about  five  thousand  of  them  were 
killed;  whereas  the  loss  of  the  Germans  was  incon- 
siderable.    Sickness  likewise  broke  in  upon  the 
French,  so  that  their  army  was  much  diminished; 
and  after  this  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  under- 
take any  thing.     Prince  Eugene  lay  for  some  time 
in  his  camp  at  Chiari,  sending  out  parties  as  &r  as 
the  Adda,  who  meeting  oft  with  parties  of  the 
French,  had  always  the  advantage,  killing  some,  and 
taking  many  prisoners:  for  several  months  prince 
Eugene  had  no  place  of  defence  to  retire  to;  his  camp 
was  all ;  so  that  a  blow  given  him  there  must  have 
ruined  his  whole  army.    Towards  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  he  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Mantuan 
territory,  except  Mantua  and  Gh)its:   he  blocked 
them  both  up;  and  when  the  season  obliged  the 
French  to  go  into  quarters,  he  took  all  the  places  on 
the  OgUo,  and  continued  in  motion  the  whole  fol- 
lowing winter.    The  French  had  no  other  enemy  to 
deal  with,  so  they  poured  in  their  whole  force  upon 
him :  he  was  then  but  a  young  man,  and  had  little 
assistance  from  those  about  him,  and  none  at  all 
during  the  summer  fi*om  the  princes  and  states  of 
Italy :  for  the  pope  and  the  Venetians  pretended  to 
maintain  a  neutrality,  though  upon  many  occasions 
the  pope  shewed  great  partiality  to  the  French :  the 
peojde  indeed  favoured  him,  so  that  he  had  good 
and  seasonable  intelligence  brought  him  of  all  the 
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motions  of  the  French :  and  in  his  whole  conduct    ^7^^  - 


he  shewed  both  a  depth  of  contrivance  and  an  ex- 
actness in  execution,  with  all  the  courage,  but  with- 
out any  of  the  rashness  of  youth. 

But  to  carry  on  the  series  of  his  motions  as  far  287 
as  this  period  of  my  history  goes,  his  attempt  in  Ja-  JJ^  **" 
nuary  following,  upon  Cremona,  had  almost  proved  cnmona. 
a  decisive  one.  Mareschal  Villeroy  lay  there  with 
six  or  seven  thousand  men,  and  commanded  a  bridge 
on  the  Po ;  prince  Eugene  had  passed  that  river  with 
.a  part  of  his  army ;  the  princess  of  Mirandola  drove 
out  the  French,  and  received  a  garrison  from  him : 
the  duke  of  Modena  put  his  country  in  his  hand, 
and  gave  him  Bersello,  the  strongest  place  of  his 
dominions:  the  duke  of  Parma  pretended  he  was 
the  pope's  vassal^  and  so  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  that  see :  prince  Eugene  would  not  pro- 
voke the  pope  too  much,  so  he  only  marched  through 
the  Parmezan ;  here  he  laid  the  design  of  surprising 
Cremona,  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  the  French 
had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  Prince  Eugene 
went  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  that  he 
brought  from  the  Oglio,  and  ordered  another  to 
come  from  the  Parmezan  at  the  same  time,  to  force 
the  bridge.  He  marched  with  all  secrecy  to  Cre- 
mona ;  at  the  same  time,  through  tlie  ruins  of  an 
dd  aqueduct,  he  sent  in  some  men,  who  got  through, 
and  forced  one  of  the  gates,  so  that  he  was  within 
the  town  before  mareschal  Villeroy  had  any  ap- 
prehension of  an  enemy  being  near  him :  he  wak- 
ened on  the  sudden  with  the  noise,  got  out  to  the 
street,  and  there  he  was  taken  prisoner.  But  the 
other  body  did  not  come  up  critically,  at  the  time 
appointed :  so  an  Irish  regiment  secured  the  bridge: 
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1701.  and  thus  tlie  dedgn,  that  was  so  well  contrived,  and 
so  happily  executed  in  one  part,  did  faiL  Prince 
Eugene  had  but  four  thousand  men  with  Um,  so 
that  since  the  other  body  could  not  join  faim,  he 
was  forced  to  march  back,  which  he  did  without 
any  considerable  loss,  carrying  marescfaid  ViUeroy 
and  some  other  prisoners  with  him.  In  this  at- 
tempt, thoi^h  he  had  not  an  entire  success,  yet 
he  gained  all  the  glory  to  which  the  ambition  of  t 
military  man  could  aspire ;  so  that  he  was  looked  oo 
as  the  greatest  and  ha^^iest  general  of  the  age :  b 
went  on  enlarging  his  quarters,  securing  all  his  posts, 
and  straitening  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and  was  is 
perpetual  motion  during  the  whole  winter:  the 
French  were  strudc  with  this  ill  success;  more 
troops  were  sent  into  Italy,  and  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome  went  to  command  the  armies  there. 
M^^  The  duke  of  SaYoy  was  pressed  to  send  his  forces 
cciooa.  thither :  but  he  grew  cold  and  backward :  he  had 
now  gained  all  that  he  could  promise  himself  finom 
France:  his  second  daughter  was  married  to  king 
Philip,  and  was  sent  to  him  to  Barcelona,  and  be 
came  and  met  her  there :  Philip  Mi  into  an  ill  ha- 
288  bit  of  body,  and  had  some  returns  of  a  fererish  dis- 
temper :  he  had  also  great  disputes  with  the  states 
of  Catalonia,  who,  before  they  would  grant  him  the 
tax  that  was  asked  of  them,  proposed  that  all  their 
privileges  should  be  confirmed  to  them.  This  took 
up  some  time,  and  occasioned  many  disputes :  all 
was  settled  at  last :  but  thdr  grant  was  fibori  of 
what  was  expected,  and  did  not  defray  the  chai^pes 
of  the  king^s  stay  in  the  place.  A  great  dispositioii 
to  tevolt  appeak^  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  it 
broke  out  in  some  feeUe  attenkpts^  that  were  soon 
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mastered ;  the  leaders  of  these  were  taken  and  exe-  1701. 
cuted:  they  justified  themselves  by  this  apology, 
that  till  the  pope  granted  the  investiture,  they  could 
not  be  bound  to  obey  the  new  king :  the  duke  of 
Medina  was  a  severe  governor,  both  on  his  master's 
account  and  on  his  own:  some  of  the  Austrian 
party  made  their  escape  to  Rome  and  to  Vienna : 
they  represented  to  the  emperor,  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  country  was  such,  in  his  favour,  that  a 
small  force  of  ten  thousand  men  would  certainly 
put  that  kingdom  wholly  into  his  hands.  Orders 
were  upon  that  sent  to  prince  Eugene,  to  send  a 
detachment  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  :  but  though 
he  believed  a  small  force  would  soon  reduce  that 


lorn,  yet  he  judged  that  such  a  diminution  of 
his  own  strength,  when  the  French  were  sending  so 
many  troops  into  the  Milanese,  would  so  expose 
him,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  maintain  a  de- 
fensive, with  such  an  unequal  force:  yet  repeated 
orders  came  to  him  to  the  same  effect ;  but  in  op- 
position to  those,  he  made  such  representations,  that 
at  last  it  was  left  to  himself,  to  do  what  he  found 
safest,  and  most  for  the  emperor's  service ;   with 
that  the  matter  was  let  faU,  and  it  soon  appeared, 
that  he  had  judged  better  than  the  court  of  Vienna : 
but  tins  was,  by  his  enemies,  imputed  to  humour 
and  obstinacy  :  so  that  for  some  time  after  that,  he 
was  neither  considered  nor  supported  as  his  great 
services  had  deserved     This  might  flow  firom  envy 
and  malice,  which  are  the  ordinary  growth  of  all 
courts,  chiefly  of  feeble  ones :  or  it  might  be  a  prac- 
tice of  the  FVench,  who  had  corrupted  most  courts, 
and  that  of  Vienna  in   particular;    since  nothing 
could  more  advance  their  ends,  than  to  alienate  the 
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gust him,  as  to  make  him  more  remiss  in  his  service. 
Poland  "^  *"  ^"^  fleets  lay  all  this  summer  idle  in  our  seas,  m 
a  bare  defensive ;  while  the  French  had  many  squar- 
drons  in  the  Spanish  ports  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  the  north,  the  war  went  on  still  ^ ;  the  king  of 
Sweden  passed  the  Duna»  and  fell  on  an  army  of 
289  the  Saxons,  that  lay  on  the  other  side,  over  against 
Riga,  and  routed  them  so  entirely,  that  he  was 
master  of  their  camp  and  artillery.  From  thenoe 
he  marched  into  Courland,  where  no  resistance  wk 
made:  Mittaw,  the  chief  town,  submitted  to  him: 
the  king  of  Poland  drew  his  army  into  Lithuania, 
which  was  much  divided  between  the  Saphias  and 
Oginskis  :  so  that  all  those  parts  were  breaking  into 
much  confusion :  the  court  of  Vienna  pretended, 
they  had  made  a  great  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  in 
Hungary :  it  is  certain,  the  Germans  played  the  mas* 
ters  very  severely  in  that  kingdom,  so  that  all  {daces 
were  full  of  complaints,  and  the  emperor  was  so  be- 
sieged, by  the  authors  of  those  oppressions,  and  the 
proceedings  were-  so  summary  upon  very  slight 
grounds,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered^  if  the 
Hungaiians  were  disposed  to  shake  off  the  yoke, 
when  a  proper  opportunity  should  offer  itself:  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  French  had  agents 

^  The  foreign  alliances  this  approved  by  tbe  next  session 

suronier   were    managed  with  of  parliament,  in  cooseqoenoe 

great  ability  under  the  king's  of  the  resentment   raised   by 

own  direction.     For  his  secre-  the  French  acknowledging  the 

taries  of  state  were  not  equal  pretender,  and  the  king's  ani- 

to   the  task,   and  little  more  mating  and  affeotionate  speech 

than  commis  in   oflSce.     The  to  his  people,  which  was  prc- 

grand    alliance    was    formed;  pared  by  lord  Somers,  though 

treaties  signed  with  Denmark  no  minister.     H.     (See  below, 

and  other  princes  for  troops,  p.  295.) 
all  which  were  lud  before  and 
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among  them,  by  the  way  of  Poland  as  well  as  of-^TOi 
Turkey,  that  so  the  emperor  might  have  work 
enough  at  home. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  aflfairs  of  Eurme  thisSmnaoe 
summer.  Several  n^otiations  were  secretly  carried 
on ;  the  elector  of  C!oIogn  was  entirely  gained  ta 
the  French  interest,  but  was  resolved  not  to  declare 
himself,  till  his  brother  thought  fit  likewise  to  do  it  r 
all  the  progress  that  the  French  made  with  the  twc^ 
brothers  this  summer,  was,  that  they  declared  for  a 
neutrality,  and  against  a  war  with  France:  the 
dukes  of  Wolfembuttle  and  Saxe  Goiha  were  also> 
engaged  in  the  same  design ;  they  made  great  levies^ 
of  troops,  beyond  what  they  themselves  could  pay,, 
for  which  it  was  visible  that  they  were  supplied 
from  France  :  here  was  a  formidable  appearance  of 
great  distractions  in  the  empire.  An  alliance  was 
also  projec^ted  with  the  king  of  Portugal;  his  mi- 
nisters were  in  the  French  interests,  but  he  himself 
inclined  to  the  Austrian  family :  he  for  some  time 
affected  retirement,  and  avoided  the  giving  audi- 
ence to  foreign  ministers  :  he  saw  no  good  prospect 
from  England ;  so  being  pressed  to  an  alliance  with 
France,  his  ministers  got  leave  from  him  to  propose. 
one,  on  terms  of  such  advantage  to  him,  that  as  it 
was  not  expected  they  could  be  granted,  so  it  was 
hoped  this  would  run  into  a  long  negotiation :  but 
the  French  were  as  liberal  in  making  large  promises, 
as  they  were  perfidious  in  not  observing  them :  sa 
the  king  of  France  agreed  to  all  that  was  proposed, 
and  signed  a  treaty  pursuant  to  it,  and  published  it 
to  the  world :  yet  the  king  of  Portugal  denied  that 
he  had  consented  to  any  such  project ;  and  he  was 
so  hardly  brought  to  sign  the  treaty,  that  when  it 
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1701.   was  brought  to  him,  he  threw  it  down,  and  kicked  it 


QQQ  about  the  room,  as  our  envoy  wrote  over :  in  con- 
clusion however,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  sign  it: 
b«t  it  was  generally  thought,  that  when  he  should 
see  a  good  fleet  come  from  the  allies,  he  would  ob- 
s^ve  tfaia  treaty  with  the  French,  as  they  hare 
done  their  treaties  with  all  the  rest  of  the  .woild. 
Spain  grew  uneasy  and  discontented  under  a  French 
management:  the  grandees^  were  little  considered, 
and  they  saw  great  designs,  for  the  better  conduct 
of  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  likely  to  take  place 
every  where,  which  were  very  unacceptable  to  them, 
who  minded  nothing  so  much  as  to  keep  up  a  vast 
magnificence  at  the  king^s  cost.  They  saw  them- 
selves much  despised  by  their  new  masters,  as  there 
was  indeed  great  cause  for  it ;  they  had  too  much 
pride  to  bear  this  well,  and  too  little  courage  to 
think  how  they  should  shake  it  off. 
Apnriia.        But  uow  to  return  to  our  affairs  at  home,  the 

ment  in 

Scotiud.  duke  of  Queensbury  was  sent  down  to  hold  a  par- 
liament in  Scotland ;  where  people  were  in  so  bad 
a  humour,  that  much  practice  was  necessary  to 
brii^  them  into  any  temper.  They  passed  manj 
angry  rotes  upon  the  business  of  Darien,  but  in  con- 
clusion the  session  ended  well.  The  army  was  re- 
duced one  half,  and  the  troops  that  were  ordered 
to  be  broke,  were  sent  to  the  States,  who  were  now 
increasing  their  force.  This  session  was  chiefly  ma- 
naged by  the  duke  of  Queensbury  and  the  earl  of 
Aigyle,  and  in  reward  for  it  the  one  had  the  garter, 
and  the  other  was  made  a  duke  \ 

^  Bishop  Burnet*  who  is  so  eond.     He  never  naentioDS  tlie 

fill!  •!!  the  affiiirs  of  bis  native  extraordinary  share  which  Mr. 

country    in    his   first  volumes  Carstares,  a  private  Scotch  roi- 

is  very  short  and  dry  in  his  se-  nister,  had  in  the  managtsm^Q^ 
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In  Irdand,  the  trustees  went  on  to  hear  the    1701. 
claims  of  the  Irish,  and  in  manf  cases  they  gave  ^^^^.^ 
judgment  in  their  favour.     But  now  it  began  to  ap-  ir«i»nd. 
pear,  that  whereas  it  had  been  given  out,  that  the 
sale  of  the  confiscated  estates  wouM  amou&t  to  a 
miflion  and  a  half,  it  was  not  like  to  rise  to  the 
third  part  oi  that  sum :  in  the  mean  whfle,  the 
trustees  lived  in  great  state  there,  and  were  mas* 
ters  of  dl  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  :  but  no  pro- 
positions wete  yet  made  for  the  purchasing  of  those 
estates.     During  the  king^s  absence,  the  nation  was 
in  a  great  ferment,  which  was'  increased  by  many 
books  that  were  wrote,  to  expose  the  late  manage- 
ment in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  new  mi- 
nistry, the  earl  of  Rochester  in  particular,  who  was 
thought  the  driver  of  aU  violent  motions.     The  few 
books  that  were  published,  on  the  other  ride,  were 
so  poorly  writ,  that  it  tempted  one  to  think,  they 
were  writ  by  men  who  personated  the  being  on 
their  side,  on  design  to  expose  them.     The  earl  of 
Rochester  delayed  his*  going  to  Ireland  very  long :  291 
he  perceived  that  the  king's  heart  was  not  with 
him,  and  was  very  uneasy  at  that :  as  on  the  other 
hand,  the  king  complained  much  of  his  intractable 
temper  and  imperious  manner;  and  by  his  intercourse 
with  him,  the  king  came  to  see  that  he  was  not  the 
man  he  had  taken  him  for ;  that  he  had  no  great 
nor  dear  notions  of  afihirs  abroad,  and  that,  instead 
of  moderating  the  violence  of  his  party,  he  inflamed 
tfaetti ;  so  that  he  often  said,  that  the  year  in  which 
he  directed  the  coasdls  was  one  of  the  uneasiest  of 

there^  aod  in  king  William's  (He  ift  stilcd,  in  tbat  pubfica- 

confidence.    Thai  dergjrmao'a  .  tioo,  oonlideDtial  Seoi^ry  u» 

Correspondence,  lately  printed,  king  William  during  tbe  whol^ 

has  many  anecdotes,  1774.  U.  of  his  reign.) 
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1701.    his  whole  life.    The  earl  of  Rochester  finding  the 
king's  coldness  towards  him,  expostulated  with  him 
upon  it,  and  said,  he  could  serve  him  no  longer, 
since  he  saw  he  did  not  trust  him.    The  king  heard 
this  with  his  usual  phlegm,  and  concluded  upon  it, 
that  he  should  see  him  no  more :  but  Harley  made 
him  a  little  more  submissive  and  towardly.     After 
the  king  was  gone  beyond  sea,  he  also  went  into 
Ireland :  there  he  used  much  art  in  obliging  people 
of  aU  sorts,  dissenters  as  weU  as  papists:  yet  such 
confidence  was  put  in   him  by  the  high   cfaiirdi 
party,  that  they  bore  every  thing  at  his  hands :  it 
was  not  easy  to  behave  himself  towards  the  trustees, 
so  as  not  to  give  a  general  distaste  to  the  nation,  for 
they  were  much  hated,  and  openly  charged  with 
partiality,  injustice,   and   corruption:    that   which 
gave  the  greatest  disgust  in  his  administration  there, 
was,  his  usage  of  the  reduced  officers,  who  were 
upon  half  pay,  a  fimd  being  settled  for  that  by  act 
of  parliament :  they  were  ordered  to  live  in  Ireland, 
and  to  be  ready  for  service  there.     The  earl  of  Ro- 
chester caUed  them  before  him,  and  required  them 
to  express  under  their  hands  their  readiness  to  go 
and  serve  in  the  West  Indies.    They  did  not  comply 
with  this :  so  he  set  them  a  day  for  their  final  an- 
swer, and  threatened,  that  they  should  have  no 
more  appointments,  if  they  stood  out  beyond  that 
time.    This  was   represented   to   the  kmg,  as  a 
great  hardship  put  on  them,  and  as  done  on  de- 
sign to  leave  Ireland  destitute  of  the  service  that 
might  be  done  by  so  many  gallant  officers,  who 
were  all  known  to  be  weU  affected  to  the  pre* 
sent  government :  so  the  king  ordered  a  stop  to  be 
put  to  it. 
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I  am  BOW  come  to  the  last  period  of  the  life  of  170U 
the  unfortunate  king  James :  he  had  led,  for  above  kSJI^ 
ten  years,  a  very  unactive  life  in  France:  after  hej^** 
had,  in  so  poor  a  manner  as  was  told,  abandoned 
first  England  and  then  Ireland,  he  had  entered  into 
two  designs  for  recovering  the  crowns,  which  he 
may  be  said  more  truly  to  have  thrown  away  than 
lost:  the  one  was  broke  by  the  defeat  of  the 
French  j9eet  at  sea  before  Cherburg,  in  the  year  292 
1692 :  the  other  seemed  to  be  laid  with  more  depth, 
as  well  as  with  more  infamy,  when  an  army  was 
brought  to  Dunkirk,  and  the  design  of  the  assassi- 
nation was  thought  sure,  upon  which  it  was  reason- 
ably hoped,  that  we  must  have  fallen  into  such  con- 
vulsions, that  we  should  have  been  an  easy  prey  to 
an  army  ready  to  invade  us.  The  reproach  that  so 
black  a  contrivance  cast  upon  him,  brought  him  un- 
der so  much  contempt,  that  even  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  French  court  could  hardly  prevail 
so  far  as  to  have  common  respect  paid  him  after 
that^.  He  himself  seemed  to  be  the  least  concerned 
in  all  his  misfortunes ;  and  though  his  queen  could 
never  give  over  meddling,  yet  he  was  the  most  easy 
when  he  was  least  troubled  with  those  airy  schemes, 
upon  which  she  was  still  emplo3dng  her  thoughts. 
He  went  sometimes  to  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe, 
where  the  poor  monks  were  much  edified  with  his 
humble  and  pious  deportment.  Hunting  was  his 
chief  diversion,  and  for  the  most  part  he  led  a 
harmless,  innocent  life;  being  still  very  zealous 
about  his  religion.  In  the  opening  of  this  year 
he  had  been  so  near  death,  that  it  was  generally 

f  (But  see  note  at  p.  171.) 
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170K    thought  the  dedine  of  it  would  cany  him  off:  he 
went  to  Bourbon,  but  had  no  benefit  by  the  wa- 
ters there :  in  the  beginning  of  September,  he  M 
into  such  fits,  that  it  was  concluded  he  could  not 
live  many  days:  the  king  of  France  came  to  see 
him,  and  seemed  to  be  mnch  touched  with  the 
sight:  he,  with  some  difiSculty,  recommended  his 
queen   and  son  ta  his  care  and  protection:  the 
French  king  answered,  he  would  reckon  their  con- 
cerns as  his  own;  and  when  he  left  him,  he  pth 
mised  those  of  his  court,  that  he  would,  upon  hog 
James's  death,  own  the  prince  of  Wales  as  king  d 
England,  and  that  he  would  take  care  of  them  aL 
His  cbtrae.  King  James  died  on  the  6th  day  of  September.   He 
was  a  prince  that  seemed  made  for  gseater  things 
than  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  his  life,  most 
particularly  of  :his  reign :  he  was  <eateeiiied  in  the 
former  pnts  of  his  Ufe,  .a  man  ^  great  courage,  as 
he  was  quite  through  it  a  man  of  great  applicatioB 
'  to  business :  he  had  no  vivacity  of  thought,  inventioii, 
or  expression :  but  he  bad  a  good  Judgment,  where 
his  religion  or  his  education  gaire  him  not  a  Jiias, 
which  it  did  very  often :  he  was  fared  with  stno^ 
notions  of  the  obedience  due  to  priiicea»  AudL  canie 
to  take  up  as  strange  ones,  of  the  submisoMi  due  to 
priests :  he  was  naturally  a  man  •of  tamth,  fidelity, 
and  juatice:  but  his  religion  .was  .30  infused  is 
him,  and  he  was  so  managed  in  it  by  lus  fftiests, 
that  the  principles  which  natuie  had  Jaid  in  binif 
298  had  little  power  over  him,  when  the  cwcems  of  his 
church  stood  in  the  way :  he  was  a  gentle  maater, 
and  was  vefy  easy  to  all  who  jcame  near  him :  yet 
he  was  not  so  apt  to  pardon,  as  one  ought  to  be 
that  is  the  vicegerent  of  that  God,  who  is  slow  to 
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anger  and  ready  to  foi^Te:  he  had  no  personal  i70i< 
▼ices  but  of  one  sort :  he  was  still  wandering  from 
one  amour  to  another ;  yet  he  had  a  real  sense  of 
mif  and  was  ashamed  of  it :  but  priests  know  how 
to  engage  princes  more  entirely  into  their  interests, 
by  making  them  compound  for  their  sins,  by  a  gxeat 
zeal  for  hdy  church,  as  they  call  it.  In  a  woid,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  popery,  he  would  have  been, 
if  not  a  great,  yet  a  good  prince.  By  what  I  once 
knew  of  him,  and  by  what  I  saw  him  afterwards 
carried  to,  I  grew  more  confirmed  in  the  very  bad 
opinion  which  I  was  always  apt  to  have  of  the  in-» 
trigues  of  the  popish  clergy,  and  of  the  confessors  of 
kings :  he  was  undone  by  them,  and  was  their  mar- 
tyr, so  that  they  ought  to  bear  the  chief  load  of  all 
the  errors  of  his  inglorious  reign,  and  of  its  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe ^.  He  had  the  funeral,  which  he  himself  had 
desired,  private,  and  without  any  sort  of  ceremony. 
As  he  was  dying,  he  said  nothing  concerning  the  le- 
g;itimacy  of  his  son,  on  which  some  made  severe  re- 
marks 6 :  others  thought  that,  having  spoken  so  oft  of 

^  (Ralph,   in    his    History,  "  ed  at  the  ruiaoHB  eoiine  he 

aajFs  well,  "  How  signally  so-  **  held,  or  wickedly  flattered  the 

"  ever  his  own  frailties,  prf^u-  *'  phrensy  which  impelled  hiin» 

*'  dices,  absurdities,   and  vio-  **  for  the  sake  of  their  share  in 

"  lences    contributed    to    bis  "  the  wreck."    Hkt.  of  Eng* 

**  naisfortunes,  it  ought  to  be  Zand,  vol.  ii.  p.  991.) 

**  admovdedged,  that  the  mea-  8  The  bishop  has  forgot,  that 

"  sore  would  never  have  over*  in  the  last  page  he  says,  king 

*'  flown   in   so   astonishing    a  James  recommended  the  queen 

*'  manner,  if  it  had  not  been  and  his  son  to  the  care  and 

<«  lor  thooe  teal  concurrents,  protection  ofthe  king  of  France. 

*'  tfe*cherous  counsellors,  un*  And  in  this  he  mentions  the 

'*  grate^l  servants,  &c.  all  of  directions  he  kft  with  him,  as 

"  whom,  instead   of  warning  such,  before  he  died.    What 

"  him  of  the  rocks  that  lay  be-  sort  of  owning  the  bishop  ex* 

**  fere  him,  aecordinff  to  the  pected,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess; 

**  dUi^ations  which  lay  upon  or  what  severe  remarks^  oouU 

"  them,  either  sordidly  conniv-  be  made  upon  that  occasion,  in 
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1701, 


The  pre- 
tended 
prince  of 
Wales  own- 
ed king  by 
the  French 
court. 


it  before,  he  might  not  reflect  on  the  fitness  of  saying 
'  any  thing  concerning  it  in  his  last  extremity.  He 
recommended  to  him  firmness  in  his  religion,  and 
justice  in  his  government,  if  ever  he  should  come  to 
reign  ^\  He  said,  that  by  his  practice,  he  recom- 
mended Christian  forgiveness  to  him;  for  he  heartily 
forgave  both  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  emperor. 
It  was  believed,  that  the  naming  the  emperm*  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  French,  to  render  the  em- 
peror odious  to  all  those  of  that  religion  *. 

Upon  his  death,  it  was  debated  in  the  Frencb 
council  what  was  fit  to  be  done  with  relation  to  his 


relation  to  his  legitimacy.  But 
this  worthy  prelate  is  conti- 
nually insinuating  falsehoods, 
when  the  truth  is  too  notorious 
to  be  contradicted.   D. 

^  This  was  surely  as  strong  a 
declaration  as  he  could  then 
make  of  the  legitimacy.  But  it 
has  been  said,  (how  true  I  can- 
not say,)  t^at  the  mother  took 
no  notice  of  him  in  her  will,  and 
left  all  she  had  to  dispose  of  to 
the  regent.  O.  (They  were  on 
bad  terms  before  her  deadi.) 

*  King  James  was  certainly 
fiir  a  better  man  than  his  bro- 
ther, although  of  a  far  inferior 
understanding.  His  designs 
were  in  general  of  a  public  na- 
ture, most  pernicious  indeed  to 
this  country.  But  the  restora* 
tion  of  popery  here  was  a  great 
object  m  the  eyes  of  most  of 
his  own  faith  every  where,  and 
was  a  great  and  meritorious 
attempt  with  them.  He  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  it,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly very  conscientious  in 
it;  whereas  king  Charles,  in 
hu  government,  had  himself 
neither    conscience,    relipon. 


honour,  or  justice,  and  he  does 
not  seem  to   have   bad  eveo 
the  feelings  of  them.     He  had 
no   one  truly  piblie   aim,  as 
such,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  reign.     All  he  meant  and 
sought,  for  which  he  tumbled 
and  tossed  from  side  to  side, 
from  one  minister  to  another, 
and  for  what  he  was  continu- 
ally cheating  his  people,  was  to 
enjoy  a  lazy,  thot^htloB  ease^ 
in  the  constant  debauchery  of 
amours,  and  in  the  pleasures  of 
wit  and  laughter,  with  the  most 
worthless,  vicious,  and  aban- 
doned set  of  men  that  even  that 
age  afiforded,  and  who  ofken 
made  him  the  subject  of  their 
Jokes  and  mirth,  sometimes  to 
his  fiice.    He  was  comtpced  in 
France,  and  had  all  the  plea- 
santry and  vices  of  his  graodfr- 
ther,  Henry  the  fisurth,  but  not 
one  of  his  virtues,  and  which 
had  made  Henry  great.  Charles 
made  the  times  l^re  to  be  pro- 
fligate, and  instead  of  ministers 
spoiling  him,  he  spoiled  most  of 
his  minbtere,  and  did  not  lote 
thosewhoro  he  could  notspoil-O. 
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pretended  son :  the  ministry  advised  the  king  to  be    ^7oi 


passive,  to  let  him  assume  what  title  he  pleased,  but 
that,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  king  should  not  de- 
clare himself :  this  might  be  some  restraint  on  the 
king  of  England^  whereas  a  present  declaration 
must  precipitate  a  rupture :  but  the  dauphin  inter- 
posed with  some  heat,  for  the  present  owning  him 
king :  he  thought  the  king  was  bound  in  honour  to 
do  it :  he  was  of  his  blood,  and  was  driven  away  on 
(he  account  of  his  religion ;  so  orders  were  given  to 
proclaim  him  at  St.  Germains  \  The  earl  of  Manches- 
ter, then  the  king's  ambassador  at  Paris,  told  me, 
that  his  own  court  was  going  about  it ;  but  a  diffi- 
culty, proposed  by  the  earl  of  Middletoun,  put  a  394 
stop  to  it :  he  apprehended,  that  it  would  look  very 
strange,  and  might  provoke  the  court  of  France, 
if,  among  his  titles,  he  should  be  called  king  of 
France ;  and  it  might  disgust  their  party  in  Eng- 
land, if  it  was  omitted :  so  that  piece  of  ceremony 
was  not   performed:   soon  after  this,  the  king  of 
Spain  owned  him ;  so  did  the  pope  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy:  and  the  king  of  France  pressed  all  other 
princes  to  do  it,  in  whose  courts  he  had  ministers, 
and  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  press  the  emperor  and 
other  popish  princes  to  own  him,  though  without 
effect.     The  king  looked  upon  this  as  an  open  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  he  ordered  the 
earl  of  Manchester  to  leave  that  court,  without  ask- 
ing an  audience.     The  French  pretended,  that  the 
bare  owning  of  his  title,  since  they  gave  him  no  as- 
sistance to  make  good  hisr  claim,  was  not  a  breach 

>  Lord  Manchester  says,  it     king   Jaines*8  queen    through 
wai  owing  to  a  pnomise  made  to     madame  Maintenon.  H. 

VOL.  IV.  Mm 
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1701.  of  the  treaty :  but  this  could  not  pass  on  the  worid, 
since  the  ownmg  his  right  was  a  plain  declaration 
that  they  would  assist  him  in  claiming  it,  whenso- 
ever the  state  of  their  affairs  should  allow  of  it. 
With  which  This  gave  a  universal  distaste  to  the  whole  Eng- 
nation  ill  Ush  natiou :  aU  people  seemed  possessed  with  a  high 
inflamed,  ijj^jigjjation  upou  it,  to  sce  a  foreign  power,  that 
was  at  peace  with  us,  pretend  to  declare  who  ought 
to  be  our  king :  even  those,  who  were  perhaps  se- 
cretly well  pleased  with  it,  were  yet,  as  it  were, 
forced,  for  their  own  safety,  to  comply  with  the  ge- 
neral sense  of  the  rest  in  this  matter.  The  dty  of 
London  began,  and  all  the  nation  followed,  in  a  set 
of  addresses,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  what 
the  French  king  had  done,  in  taking  upon  him  to 
declare  who  should  be  their  king,  and  renewing  a 
vow  of  fidelity  to  the  king  and  to  his  successors,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  settlement.  A  great  diversity 
of  style  appeared  in  these  addresses :  some  avoided 
to  name  the  French  king,  the  prince  of  Wales,  or 
the  act  of  settlement,  and  only  reflected  on  the 
transaction  in  France,  in  general  and  soft  words : 
but  others  carried  the  matter  farther,  encouraging 
the  king  to  go  on  in  his  alliances,  promising  him  all 
faithful  assistance  in  supporting  them,  and  assurinjg 
him  that,  when  he  should  think  fit  to  call  a  new 
parliament,  they  would  choose  such  members  as 
should  concur  in  enabling  him  to  maintain  his  al- 
liances :  this  raised  the  divisions  of  the  nation  higher. 
All  this  summer  the  king  continued  at  Loo,  in  a 
very  ill  state  of  health :  new  methods  gave  some  re- 
lief: but  when  he  came  to  the  Hague,  on  his  way 
to  England,  he  was  for  some  days  in  so  l)ad  a  condi- 
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tion,  that  they  were  in  great  fear  of  his  life :  he  re-    1701. 
covered^  and  came  over  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- qqk 
ber>. 

The  first  thing  that  fell  under  debate^  upon  Iub^'^^^p^- 
return,  was,  whether  the  parliament  should  be  con-caued. 
tinued  or  dissolved^  and  a  new  one  called  "* :  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  former  parliament  had  been 
secretly  asked,  how  they  thought  they  would  pro- 
ceed, if  they  should  meet  again:  of  these,  while 
some  answered  doubtfiilly,  others  said  positively, 
they  would  begin  where  they  had  left  off,  and  would 
insist  on  their  impeachments.  The  new  ministry 
staruggled  hard  against  a  dissolutiim,  and  when  they 
saw  the  king  resolved  on  it,  some  of  them  left  his 
service  "•     This  convinced  the  nation,  that  the  king 


1  A  negotiation  was  carried 
on  with  lord  Somers,  through 
the  earl  of  Sunderland's  hands, 
for  bringing  the  whies  againf 
into  power.  The  king  was 
heartily  tired  of  his  new  fnends. 
The  scheme  was  ripe  for  exe- 
cution when  the  king  died. 
Liord  Manchester  was  made  se- 
cretary of  state  in  the  room  of 
sir  Charles  Hedges,  upon  which, 
and  another  alteration  of  the 
same  Idnd^  a  courtier  humour- 
ously said*  *'  That  he  saw  the 
whigs  were  to  be  taken  in 
again,  for  they  had  sent  their 
"  men  to  keep  their  places^*  H. 
('*  Bishop  Burnet  intimates, 
*'  that  some  of  the  new  minis- 
*<  ters  left  the  service,  as  soon 
<«  as  the  king  had  resolved  on 
*'  the  dissolution :  but  the  truth 
''is,  that  no  ^alterations  were 
made  till  after  the  meeung  of 
the  parliament,  when  the  earl 
"  of  Manchester  was  made  se- 
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cretary  of  state  in  the  room 
of  sir  Charles  Hedges;  and 
**  the  earl  of  Carlisle  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury  in 
the  room  of  lord  Godolphin ; 
"  soon  after  which  the  earl  of 
*'  Pembroke  was  made  lord  high 
"  admiral,  and  the  duke  of  So- 
merset, as  a  whig,  was  made 
lord  president."  RaJpKe 
Hut.  of  England,  voL  ii.  p. 
1005.) 

™  What  encouraged  and  in- 
deed enabled  the  king  to  do  it, 
was  the  violence  the  house  of 
commons  had  shown  in  their 
proceedings.  It  disgusted  the 
nation.  The  same  has  hap- 
pened on  other  occasions.  The 
whigs  lost  themselves  by  it,  af- 
ter the  Oxford  parliament  in 
j68o :  so  did  the  tones  in  1705. 
and  the  whigs  aeain  in  1710W 
This  should  be  a  lessoq  to  |>ar- 
ties.   O. 

"  There  was  nobody  left  his 
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was  not  in  a  double  game,  which  had  been  con6- 
'  dently  given  out  before,  and  Was  too  easily  believed 
by  many^:  the  heats  in  elections  increased  with 
every  new  summons.  This  was  thought  so  critical 
a  conjuncture,  that  both  sides  exerted  thrir  fuU 
strength.  Most  of  the  great  counties,  and  the  chief 
cities,  chose  men  that  were  zealous  for  the  king  and 
government ;  but  the  rotten  part  of  our  constitutioD, 
the  small  boroughs,  were  in  many  places  wrought  od 
to  choose  bad  men ;  upon  the  whole,  however,  it  ap- 
peared, that  a  clear  majority  was  in  the  king^s  m- 
terests ;  yet  the  activity  of  the  angry  side  was  sadi, 
that  they  had  a  majority  in  choosmg  the  speaker, 
and  in  determining  controverted  elections;  but  in 
matters  of  public  concern,  things  went  on  as  the  king 
desired,  and  as  the  interest  of  the  nation 


The  king's      The  king  opened  the  parliament  with  the  best 

SpCcGll* 


service  but  lord  Godolphin, 
whom  the  bishop  durst  not 
name,  because  he  wss  to  be  his 
favourite  upon  other  occasions ; 
therefore  makes  use  of  the  word 
some  to  avoid  it ;  which  sort  of 
fallacy  would  be  called  lying 
in  a  Jesuit.  I  am  ignorant 
what  term  the  godly  make  use 
of  for  such  misrepresentations, 
but  I  know  they  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  this  book.  D. 
^  (Ralph  contrasts  the  bi- 
shop's observation  with  his  lan- 
guage in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  formerly  written 
by  him  to  sir  William  Dutton 
Colt,  February  22, 1690.  "*We 
"  have  nothing  amongst  us  now 
**  but  elections,  which  put  the 
^  nation  into  a  high  fermenta- 
tion :  and  it  is  not  possible 
yet  to  know  which  side  will 
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prevail :  those  who  are  called 
*'  the  tories,  do  now  dedare 
very  high  for  the  present  go- 
vernment, and  have  lent  mo- 
ney very  considerably:  so  that 
it  seems  rather  to  be  an  ani- 
mosity of  parties  among  them- 
selves, thab  anything  in  which 
the  government  is  concerned : 
and  the  king's  own  beharioar 
is  so  very  equal,  that  it  ap- 
pears he  reckons  himsdf  sure 
**  of  both  hands ;  for  as  he  nei- 
"  ther  directly  nor  indirectly 
**  recommended  any,  so  all  that 
**  he  says  to  those  who  mk  his 
"  directions  in  that  matter,  is, 
*'  That  he  would  have  Uie  mo- 
**  derate  men  of  the  chwch 
**  party  chosen.*  From  the  bi- 
*'  shop*8  original  letter  under 
"  his  nwn  hand.'*  liiftvol.iL 
p.  1000.) 
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speech  that  he,  or  perhaps  any  other  prince,  ever    ^701 


made  to  his  people  p  :  he  laid  the  state  of  our  affiurs, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  before  them  in  a  most  pa- 
thetical  manner;  he, laid  it  upon  them  to  consider 
the  dangers  they  were  in,  and  not  to  increase  these 
by  new  divisions  among  themselves :  he  expressed  a 
readiness  to  forgive  all  offences  against  himself,  and 
wished  they  would  as  readily  foi^ve  one  another ; 
so  that  no  other  division  might  remain,  but  that  of 
English  and  French,  protestant  and  papist :  he  had 
entered  into  some  alliances,  pursuant  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  last  parliament,  and  was  negotiating 
some  others,  all  which  should  be  laid  before  them ; 
and  this  was  accordingly  done.  Both  houses  began 
with  addresses,  in  which  they  did  very  fully  renounce 
the  prince  of  Wales.  The  house  of  lords  ordered  that 
all  such  as  were  willing  to  do  it,  should  sign  the  ad- 
dress that  was  entered  into  their  books.  This  was 
without  a  precedent,  and  yet  it  was  promoted  by 
those^  who,  as  was  thought,  hoped,  by  so  unusual  a  296 
practice,  to  prevent  any  further  proceedings  on  that 
head.  No  exception  was  made  to  any  article  of  the 
alliances :  one  addition  was  only  proposed,  that  no 
peace  should  be  made,  tiU  a  full  reparation  was  of- 
fered to  the  king,  for  the  indignity  done  him,  by  the 
French  king's  declaring  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales  king  of  England ;  which  was  soon  after  pro- 
posed to  the  allies,'  and  was  agreed  to  by  them  all. 
By  the  alliances,  the  king  was  obliged  to  fumisbAiiwere 
forty  thousand  men  to  serve  in  the  armies,  besides  ^  ^"^ 
what  he  was  to  do  by  sea :  aU  was  consented  to  in 

P  Drawn  by  lord  Somers.  I      the  kine*8  intention  to  restore 
have  seen  the  original  in  his   *  him  and  his  friends.   H. 
own  hand;  a  strong  proof  of 
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1701.   every  particular ;  angry  men  shewed  much  rancour 

against  the  king,  and  tried  to  cross  every  thing  tint 

was  proposed,  both  as  to  the  quotas  of  the  troops  we 
were  to  furnish,  and  as  to  the  ^rength  of  our  fleet 
But  the  public  interest  was  now  so  visible,  and  the 
concurrent  sense  of  the  nation  ran  so  vehement^ 
for  a  war,  that  even  those  who  were  most  averse  to 
it,  found  it  convenient  to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
zeal  for  it.  The  city  of  London  was  now  more 
united  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  during  this 
reign;  for  the  two  companies  that  traded  to  the 
East  Indies,  saw  that  their  common  interest  required 
they  should  come  to  an  agreement ;  and  though  men 
of  ill  designs  did  all  they  could  to  obstruct  it,  yet  in 
conclusion  it  was  happily  effected.  This  made  tiie 
body  of  the  city,  which  was  formerly  much  divided 
between  the  two  companies,  £all  now  into  the  same 
measures.  But  those  who  intended  to  defeat  all  this 
good  beginning  of  the  session,  and  to  raise  a  new 
flame,  set  on  debates  that  must  have  embroiled  all 
again,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  designs :  they 
began  with  complaints  of  some  petitions  and  ad- 
dresses, that  had  reflected  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  house  of  commons ;  but  it  was  carried  against 
them,  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  peti- 
tion as  they  thought  themselves  aggrieved :  yet  they 
were  not  discouraged  by  this,  but  w^it  on  to  com- 
plain that  the  lords  had  denied  justice  in  the  matter 
of  the  impeachments.  This  bore  a  long  and  hot  de- 
bate in  a  very  fuU  house :  but  it  was  carried,  thouf^ 
by  a  small  majority,  that  justice  had  not  been  denied 
them  ^ :  after  this,  the  party  gave  over  any  farther 
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^  ('*  If  any  such  debate,  or     "  occur,  they  occurred  thisveiy 
aoy  such  division  did  really     **  day,  (26th  <if  February,)  and 
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^^fflplj^  aiid  things  were  carried  on  with  more    1701. 
unanimity. 

The  house  of  commons  began  a  bill  of  attainder  The  pre. 
of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.   This  could  not  be  j!?n^of 
opposed^  much  less  stopped;  yet  many  shewed  a^^^^^' 
coldness  in  it,  and  were  absent  on  the  days  in  which 
it  was  ordered  to  be  read :  it  was  sent  up  to  the 
lords,  and  it  passed  in  that  house,  with  an  addition 
pf  an  attamder  of  the  queen,  who  acted  as  queen  re-  297 
gent  for  him.     This  was  much  opposed ;  for  no  evi* 
dence  could  be  brought  to  prove  that  allegation,  yet 
the  thing  was  so  notorious,  that  it  passed  %  and  was 
sent  down  again  to  the  commons.     It  was  excepted 
to  there  as  not  regular,  since  but  one  precedent  in 
king  Henry  the  eighth's  time  was  brought  for  it, 
and  in  that  the  commons  had  added  some  names,  by 
a  clause  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  sent  down  to  them  by 
the  lords ;  yet  as  this  was  a  single  precedent,  so  it 
seemed  to  be  a  hard  one :  attainders  by  bill  were 
the  greatest  rigours  of  the  law,  so  stretches  in  them 
ought  to  be  avoided :  it  was  therefore  thought  more 
proper  to  attaint  her  by  a  bill  apart,  than  by  a  clause 
in  another  bill :  to  this  the  lords  agreed,  so  the  bill 
against  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  passed.    The 
lords  also  passed  a  new  bill,  attainting  the  queen, 
but  that  was  let  sleep  in  the  house  of  commons. 

The  matter  that  occasioned  the  longest  and  warm-  An  act  for 
est  debates  in  both  houses,  was  an  act  for  abjuring  him."°^ 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  for  swearing  to 
the  king,  by  the  title  of  rightful  and  lawful  king. 


"  that  in  the   committee,  not  **  found     in     the     Journals." 

*'  in  the  house ;  no  question  of  Ralph's  Hist,  of  Englandy  vol. 

"  that  nature,  within  the  inter*  ii.  p.  1016.) 
val    specified,  being    to    be         *' (But  was  protested  against) 
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i^ou    and  to  his  heirs,  according  to  the  act  of  settlement: 
this  was  begun  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  first 
design  was,  that  it  should  be  voluntary,  it  being  onlj 
to  be  tendered  to  all  persons,  and  their  subscriptioD 
or  refusal  to  be  recorded,  without  any  other  penalty. 
It  was  vehemently  opposed  by  all  the  tory  party,  at 
the  head  of  whom  the  earl  of  Nottingham  set  him- 
self.    They  who  argued  against  it  said,  that  this 
government  was  first  settled  with  another  oath, 
which  was  like  an  original  contract,  and  it  was  un« 
just  and  unreasonable  to  offer  a  new  one :  there  was 
no  need  of  new  oaths,  as  there  was  no  new  strength 
got  by  them :  oaths,  relating  to  men's  opinions,  had 
been  always  looked  on  as  severe  impositions :  a  vo- 
luntary oath  seemed  to  be  by  its  nature  unlawM ; 
for  we  cannot  swear  lawfully,  unless  we  are  required 
to  do  it.    To  all  this  it  was  answered,  that  in  ancient 
time  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  short  and  simile,  be- 
cause then  it  was  not  thought  that  princes  had  any 
right,  other  than  what  was  conveyed  to  them  by  law : 
but  of  late,  and  indeed  very  lately,  new  opinions  had 
been  started  of  a  divine  right,  with  which  formar 
times  were  not  acquainted :  so  it  was  necessary  to 
know,  who  among  us  adhered  to  these  opinions :  the 
present  government  was  begun  upon  a  cominrehensive 
foot,  it  being  hoped  that  all  parties  might  have  been 
brought  to  concur  in  supporting  it :  but  the  effects 
had  not  answered  expectation :  distinctions  had  been 
made  between  a  king  de  jure  and  a  king  de  facto ; 
898  whereby  these  men  plainly  declared,  with  whom 
they  believed  the  right  was  lodged:   this  opinion 
must,  whensoever  that  right  comes  to  be  claimed, 
oblige  those  who  hold  it  to  adhere  to  such  claimers : 
it  seemed  therefore  in  some  sort  necessary,  that  the 
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goyernment  should  know  on  whom  it  might  depend :  ^70^ 
the  discrimination  made,  by  such  a  test,  was  to  be 
without  compulsion  or  penalty;  no  hardship  was  put 
on  any  person  by  it :  those  who  refused  to  give  this 
security  would  see  what  just  cause  of  jealousy  they 
gave ;  and  would  thereby  be  obliged  to  behave 
themselves  decently  and  with  due  caution :  when  a 
government  tendered  an  oath,  though  under  no  pe- 
nalty, that  was  a  sufficient  authority  for  all  to  take 
it,  who  were  satisfied  with  the  substance  of  it: 
while  therefore  there  was  so  great  a  power  beyond 
sea,  that  did  so  openly  espouse  this  young  man's 
pretensions,  and  while  there  was  just  grounds  to 
suspect,  that  many  at  home  favoured  him,  it  seemed 
very  reasonable  to  offer  a  method,  by  which  it  should 
appear  who  obeyed  the  present  government  from  a 
principle,  believing  it  lawftil,  and  who  subnutted 
only  to  it,  as  to  a  prosperous  usurpation*  About 
twenty  lords  persisted  in  their  opposition  to  this  bill^ 
those  who  were  for  it  being  thrice  that  number: 
but  in  the  house  of  commons,  when  it  appeared  how 
the  lords  were  inclined,  they  resolved  t6  bring  in  a 
bill,  that  should  oblige  all  persons  to  take  this  ab- 
juration. It  was  drawn  by  sir  Charles  Hedges ;  all 
employments  in  church  or  state  were  to  be  subject 
to  it ;  some  things  were  added  to  the  abjuration, 
such  as  an  obligation  to  maintain  the  government 
in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  and  to  maintain  the 
church  of  England,  together  with  the  toleration  for 
dissenters :  Finch '  offered  an  alteration  to  the 
clause,  abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales,  so  that  it  im- 
IK)rted  only  an  obligation  not  to  assist  him;  but 

*  Afterwards  earl  of  Aylesibrd,  formerly  solicitor  general.  O. 
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1701.  though  he  pressed  tiiis  with  unusual  vehemence*  id 
a  debate  that  he  resumed  jseyenteen  times  in  one 
session,  against  all  rules  S  he  had  few  to  second  him 
in  it :  the  debate,  whether  the  oath  should  be  im- 
posed or  left  fiee,  held  longer :  it  was  carried,  but 
hy  one  vote,  to  impose  it :  the  party  chose  that,  ra- 
ther than  to  have  it  left  fi%e :  for  they  reckoned  the 
taking  an  oath  that  was  imposed,  was  a  part  of  their 
submission  to  the  usurpation;  but  the  taking  any 
oath,  that  strengthened  the  government,  of  their 
own  accord,  did  not  suit  with  their  other  principles  : 
but  to  help  the  matter  with  a  shew  of  zeal,  they 
made  the  clause  that  imposed  it  very  extensive,  so 
that  it  comprehended  all  clergymen,  fellows  of  col- 
299  leges,  schoolmasters,  and  private  tutors :  the  dause 
of  maintaining  the  government  in  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  was  rejected  with  great  indignation ;  since 
the  government  was  only  in  the  king :  the  lords  and 
commons  being  indeed  a  part  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  the  legislative  body,  but  not  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  was  a  barefaced  republican  notion,  and 
was  wont  to  be  condemned  as  such,  by  the  same 
persons  who  now  pressed  it  ^     It  was  further 

^  Very  often  ;  but  was  it  not 
in  the  committee?  There  it 
may  be  against  iikins^  but  not 
rules.  O.  ('*  If  Finch  did  press 
*'  this  alteration  in  so  earnest  a 
**  manner,  he  pressed  it  in  the 
"  committee ;  for  in  the  house, 
"  if  the  Journals  are  to  be  de- 
"  pended  upon,  no  such  altera- 
**  tion  was  offered ;  and  if  so, 
*'  it  is  not  against  rule,  for  any 
**  member  to  speak  to  the  same 
**  point  as  often  as  he  pleases." 
HaJpKs  Hist,  of  EngUtndy  vol. 
ii.  p.  1017.) 


^  (See  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Feb.  10.  1701.) 
The     high     prerogative    men 
brought  m  these  words  here.    I 
will  say  nothing  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction, nor  to  the  restrained  or 
general  sense  of  the  word  go- 
vernment.   But  it  is  certainly 
true  and  constituttonal  to  say, 
that  the  supreme  power  in  this 
country  is  in  king,  loids,  and 
commons.    See  sir  Simon  Hsr- 
court*s  speech  in  Dr.  Sacbere- 
reVs  trial.     Read  the  whole  oi 
those  proceedings  With 
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that  if  it  appeared  that  our  constitution  was  in  dan^ 
ger,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  secure  it  by  an  act ' 
and  an  oath  apart :  but  since  the  single  point»  that 
required  this  abjuration,  was  the  French  king's  de- 
claring, that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  was  our 
king,  it  was  not  fit  to  join  matters  foreign  to  that  in 
this  oath :  upon  the  same  reason,  the  clause  in  fa- 
vour of  the  church  and  of  the  toleration  were  also 
laid  aside.  The  design  of  this  act  was  to  discover 
to  all,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  how  unanimously 
the  nation  concurred  in  abjuring  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales :  but  here  was  a  clause,  to  one  part 
of  which  (the  maintaining  the  church)  the  dissenters 
could  not  swear ;  and  even  the  more  moderate  men 
of  the  church,  who  did  well  approve  of  the  tolera- 
tion, yet  might  think  it  too  much  to  swear  to  main- 
tain it ;  since  it  was  reasonable  to  oblige  the  diss^Eit- 
ers  to  use  their  Jiberty  modestly,  by  keeping  them 
under  the  apprehension  of  having  it  taken  away,  if 
it  was  abused  by  them.  One  addition. was  offered, 
and  received  without  any  debate  about  it,  or  the 
shadow  of  any  opposition :  it  was  declared  to  be  h^h 
treason,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  or  defeat  the  prin- 
cess's right  of  succession :  the  tories  pretended  great 
zeal  for  her,  and  gave  it  out  that  there  was  a  design 
to  set  her  aside,  and  to  have  the  house  of  Hanover 


1701. 


It  was  the  great  caiue  of  the 
people  and  of  the  constitution ; 
and  however  unhappy  in  its  ef- 
fects at  that  time,  and  however 
impolitic  it  might  then  have 
been  to  have  had  such  a  prose* 
cution,  yet  now  we  ought  to 
rejoice  that  this  memorial  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  is  al- 
ways to  rif^maia  in  the  records 


of  parliament.  See  postea^  537. 
&c.  O.  (We  have  advanced  a  step 
further,  at  least  in  point  of  lan- 
guage, since  the  bishop's  time ; 
for  lately  a  numerous  body  of 
men,  in  a  petition  to  one  of  the 
two  houses,  expressed  their  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  par- 
UamerUary  government) 
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1701.    to  succeed  the  king  immediately;  tfaougli  it  could 


never  be  made  appear  that  any  motion  of  this  kind 
had  ever  been  either  made  or  debated,  even  in  pri- 
vate discourse,  by  any  of  the  whole  whig  party  \ 
Great  endeavours  were  used,  and  not  alt(^ether  with- 
out effect,  to  infuse  this  jealousy  into  the  princess, 
and  into  aU  about  her,  not  without  insinuations,  that 
the  king  himself  was  inclined  to  it.  When  this 
clause  was  offered,  its  being  without  a  precedent 
gave  handle  enough  to  oppose  it;  yet  there  was  not 
one  word  said  in  opposition  to  it,  in  either  house,  all 
agreeing  heartily  in  it.  This  ought  to  have  put  an 
end  to  the  suspicion ;  but  surmises  of  that  kind,  when 
raised  on  design,  are  not  soon  parted  with.  ^ 
AAunin  Soou  after  the  session  was  opened,  the  eail  of 
^*'°^*  Rochester  wrote  to  the  king,  and  asked  leave  to 
come  over :  it  was  soon  granted,  but  when  he  sig- 
300  nified  this  to  the  council  of  Ireland,  the  whole  board 
joined  in  a  request  to  him,  that  he  would  lay  before 
the  king  the  great  grievances'  under  which  the 
whole  kingdom  lay,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  trus- 
tees, who  stretched  the  authority  that  the  law  gave 
them,  in  many  instances,  to  the  oppressing  of  the 
nation :  he  seemed  uneasy  at  the  motion,  but  pro* 

^  I  do  not  know  how  fiir  the  reign.  Lord  Marlborough  asked 

whig  party  would  trust  a  secret  me  afterwards  in  the  house  of 

of  that  consequence  to  such  a  lords,  if  I  had  ever  heard  of 

blab  as  the  bishop  was  known  such  a  design  ;  I  told  him  yes, 

to  be :  but  the  dukes  of  Bolton  but  I  did  not  think  it  terj  like- 

and  Newcastle  both  proposed  ly.     He  said  it  was  very  true; 

It  to  me,  and  used  the  strongest  but  by  God,  if  ever  they  attempt 

argument  to  induce  me  to  come  it,  we  would  walk  over  chdr 

intoit,wbichwas»  that  it  would  bellies.    D.     (See    below,   p. 

be  making  lord  Marlborough  315.     Ralph,  after  quoting  the 

king,  at  least  for  her  time,  if  above    passage  from  Burnet*s 

the  princess  succeeded;  and  that  History,  makes  the  foUowiog 

1  had  reason  to  expect  nothing  observations :  *'  We  shail  find 

but  ill   usage  during  such  a  **  one  party  acting  as  if  too 
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mised  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  which  he  did  at  his  1701 
coming  over.  Soon  after  that,  petitions  were  sent 
round  all  the  counties  of  Ireland,  and  signed  by 
many,  representing  both  the  hardships  of  the  act, 
and  the  severe  methods  the  trustees  took  in  execut- 
ing it :  all  this  wHs  believed  to  be  set  on  secretly 
by  the  court,  in  hope  that  some  temper  might  be 
found  in  that  matter,  so  that  the  king's  grants 
might  again  take  place  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
house  of  commons  was  moved,  to  proceed  severely 
against  the  promoters  of  these  petitions ;  yet  the 
complaining  of  grievances  had  been  so  often  asserted 
to  be  &.right  of  the  subject,  that  this  was  let  fall : 
but  since  no  person  appeared,  to  justify  the  facts  set 
forth  and  suggested  in  those  petitions,  they  were 
voted  £Edse  and  scandalous ;  and  this  stopped  a  further 
progress  in  that  method.  The  heat  with  which 
that  act  had  been  carried  was  now  much  qualified^ 
and  the  trustees  having  judged  for  so  many  claims 
in  favour  of  Irish  papists,  shewing  too  manifest  a 
partiality  for  them,  and  having,  now  sat  two  years, 
in  which  they  had  consumed  all  the  rents  that  arose 
out  of  -the  confiscated  estates,  the  house  was  applied 
to  for  their  interposition,  by  many  petitions  relating 
to  that  matter.    This  was  the  more  necessary,  be- 


<c 


f< 


"  many  precautions  could  not 
''  be  taken  aeainst  every  open- 
ing possible  to  be  made  by 
any  hand  or  means  whatao* 
ever,  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
'*  tended  prince  of  Wales ;  and 
*'  the  other,  as  if  the  succession 
"  of  the  princess  could  not  be 
"  too  many  ways  secured.  And 
'*  the  author  of  this  work  has 


« 


been  assured  by  a  gentleman 
of  understanding  and  inte- 
'*  grity,  that  he  had  seen  and 
'*  read  a  letter  under  bishop 
*'  Burnet's  own  hand,  not  over 
"  consistent  with  the  quotation 
**  before  taken  from  his  his- 
«« tory."  Ralph's  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land^  vol.it.  p.  1005.) 
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1701.  cause,  as  was  formerly  told,  when  that  act  was  pass- 
ing,  they  had  passed  a  vote  against  receiving  any  pe- 
tition relating  to  it :  the  thing  had  now  lost  modi 
of  the  credit  and  value  that  was  set  upon  it  at  first : 
though  the  same  party  still  opposed  the  reoeiving 
any  petitions,  yet  the  current  was  now  so  strong  the 
other  way,  that  they  Were  all  received,  and  in  a 
great  many  cases  justice  was  done :  yet  with  a  msr 
nifest  partiality  in  fiivour  of  papists;  it  being  a 
maxim,  among  all  who  fiivoured  king  James's  in- 
terests, to  serve  papists,  espedaUy  those  whose  es- 
tates were  confiscated  for  adhering  to  him.  One 
motion  was  carried,  not  without  difficulty,  in^  favour 
of  those  who  had  purchased  under  the  grantees, 
and  had  made  great  improvements,  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  purchase,  with  an  abatement  of  two 
years'  value  of  the  estates;  the  earl  of  AtUone^ 
whose  case  was  singular,  as  was  formerly  set  out, 
having  sold  his  grant  to  men,  who  had  reason  to 
think  they  had  purchased  under  a  secure  tkle,  a 
j^iedal  dause  was  offered  in  their  favour ;  but  the 
party  had  studied  so  far  to  inflame  the  nation 
301  against  the  Dutch,  t^t  in  this  the  votes  were  equal, 
and  the  speaker's  '  vote  being  to  turn  the  matter, 
he  gave  it  against  the  purchasers.  Many  biOs  were 
brought  in  relating  to  Irish  forfeitures,  which  took 
up  the  greatest  part  of  the  session. 

The  commons,  after  a  long  delay,  sent  up  the  bill, 
abjuring  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the  house  of 
lords,  the  tones  opposed  it  all  they  possibly  could : 
it  was  a  new  bill,  so  the  debate  was  entirely  open  : 

«  (Mr.  Hariey.) 
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they  first  moved  for  a  clause,  excusing  the  peers    i70i. 
from  it :  if  this  had  been  received,  the  hill  would  " 

have  been  certainly  lost,  for  the  commons  would 
never  have  yielded  to  it:  when  this  was  rejected, 
they  tried  to  have  brought  it  back  to  be  voluntary : 
it  was  a  strange  piece  of  inconsistence  in  men,  to 
move  this,  who  had  argued  even  against  the  lawM- 
ness  of  a  voluntary  oath ;  but  it  was  visible  they  in- 
tended by  it  only  to  lose,  or  at  least  to  delay  the 
bill:  when  this  was  overruled  by  the  house,  not 
without  a  mixture  of  indignation  in  some  against 
the  movers,  they  next  offered  all  those  clauses  that 
had  been  rejected  in  the  house  of  commons,  with 
some  other  very  strange  additions,  by  which  they 
discovered  both  great  weakness,  and  an  inveterate 
rancour  against  die  government ;  but  all  the  oppo« 
sition  ended  in  a  protestation  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
peers  against  the  bill. 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  &tal  period  of  this    ^702. 
reign.     The  king  seemed  all  this  winter  in  a  veryiui^'^ 
fidr  way  of  recovery  :  he  had  made  the  royal  apart- ^hJ^l 
ments  in  Hampton-Court  very  noble,  and  he  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  place,  that  he  went  thither 
once  a  week,  and  rode  often  about  the  park :  in  the 
end  df  February,  the  horse  he  rode  on  stumbled, 
and  he,  being  then  very  feeble,  fell  off  and  broke 
his  collar-bone :  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  hurt  by 
it,  and  his  strength  was  then  so  much  impaired,  that 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  let  him  blood,  no 
symptom  appearing  that  required  it :  the  bone  was 
wen  set,  and  it  was  thought  there  was  no  danger : 
so  he  was  brought  to  Kensington  that  night:  he 
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1702.    himself  had  apprehended  all  this  winter  that  he  was 
■  sinking ;  he  said  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  both  be- 

fore and  after  this  acddenti  that  he  was  a  dead 
man  :  it  was  not  in  his  legs,  nor  now  in  his  collar- 
bone, that  he  felt  himself  ill,  but  all  was  decayed 
within,  so  that  he  believed  he  should  not  be  able  to 
go  through  the  fatigue  of  another  campaign.     Dur- 
ing his  illness,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  two  houses, 
recommending  the  union  of  both  kingdoms  to  them. 
The  occasion  of  this  was,  a  motion  that  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  had  made,  in  the  house  of  lords,  whai 
302  the  act  of  abjuration  was  agreed  to :  he  said,  though 
he  had  differed  from  the  majority  of  the  house,  in 
many  particulars  relating  to  it,  yet  he  was  such  a 
friend  to  the  design  of  the  act,  that  in  order  to  the 
securing  a  protestant  succession,   he  thought  an 
union  of  the  whole  island  was  very  necessary ;  and 
that  therefore  they  should  consider  how  both  king- 
doms might  be  united;  but  in  order  to  this,  and 
previous  to  it,  he  moved,  that  an  address  should  be 
made  to  the  king,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  dis- 
solve the  parliament  now  sitting  in  Scotland,  and  to 
call  a  new  one :  since  the  present  parliament  was  at 
first  a  convention,  and  then  turned  to  a  parliament, 
and  was  continued  ever  since,  so  that  the  legality  ci 
it  might  be  called  in  question :  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  so  important  a  thing  as  the  union  of  both 
kingdoms  should  be  treated  in  a  parliament,  against 
the  constitution  of  which  no  exception  could  he. 
The  motion  was  warmly  opposed ;  for  that  nation 
was  then  in  such  a  ferm»it»  that  the  calling  a  new 
parliament  would  have  been  probably  attended  with 
bad  consequences :  so  that  {nroject  was  let  fall,  and 
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no  progress  was  made  upon  the  king's  messc^.  1704. 
On  the  third  of  March,  the  king  had  a  short  fit  of 
an  ague,  which  he  regarded  so  little,  that  he  said 
nothing  of  it :  it  returned  on  him  next  day  :  I  hap- 
pened to  be  then  near  hiih,  and  observed  such  a  vii- 
sible  alteration,  as  gave  me  a  very  ill  opinion  of  his 
condition  :  after  that,  he  kept  his  chamber  till  Fri- 
day :  every  day  it  was  given  out  that  his  fits  abated : 
on  Friday,  things  had  so  melancholy  a  face,  tliat  his 
being  dangerously  ill  was  no  longer  concealed: 
there  was  now  such  a  ^fficulty  of  breathing,  and 
his  pulse  was  so  sunk,  that  the  alarm  was  given  out 
every  where :  he  had  sent  the  earl  of  Albemarle 
over  to  Holland,  to  put  things  in  a  readiness  for  ah 
early  campaign.  He  came  back  on  the  seventh  of 
March  in  the  morning,  with  so  good  an  account  of 
eveiy  thing,  that,  if  matters  of  that  kind  could  have 
wronglit  on  the  king,  it  must  have  revived  him : 
but  the  coldness  with  which  he  received  it,  shewed 
how  little  hopes  were  left :  soon  after,  he  said,  Je 
tire  vers  ma  fin^  (I  draw  towards  my  end.)  The 
act  of  abjuration  and  the  money  bill  were  now 
prepared  for  the  royal  assent :  the  council  ordered 
all  things  to  be  in  a  readiness,  for  the  passmg  of 
those  bills  by  a  special  commission,  which  accosdiitg 
to  form  niust  be  signed  by  the  king,  in  the  presence 
of  the  lord  keeper  and  the  clerks  of  the  parliament : 
they  came  to  the  king,  when  his  fit  began,  and 
Stayed  some  hourfe  before  they  were  admitted :  some 
in  the  house  of  qommons  moved  for  an  adjournment, 
though  the  lords  had  sent  to  them  not  to  adjourn 
for  some  time :  by  this  means,  they  hoped  the  bill  SOS 
of  afcguration  should  be  lost ;  but  it  was  contrary  to 
all  rules  to  adjourn,  wh^n  such  a  message  was  sent 

VOL.  IV. .  N  n 
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1702.  them  by  the  lords,  so  they  waited  till  the  king  had 
signed  the  commission  and  the  bills ;  and  thus  those 
acts  passed  in  the  last  day  of  the  king's  life. 
And  death.  The  king's  Strength  and  pulse  was  still  sinking, 
as  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increased,  so  that  no 
hope  was  left.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
I  went  to  him  on  Saturday  morning,  and  did  not 
stir  from  him  till  he  died.  The  archbishop  prayed 
on  Saturday  some  time  with  him,  but  be  was  then 
so  weak,  that  he  could  scarce  speak,  but  gave  him 
his  hand,  as  a  sign  that  he  firmly  believed  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  said,  he  intended  to 
receive  the  sacrament :  his  reason  and  all  his  senses 
were  entire  to  the  last  minute:  about  five  in  the 
morning  he  desired  the  sacrament,  and  went  throu^ 
the  office  with  great  appearance  of  seriousnessy  but 
could  not  express  himself:  when  this  was  done,  he 
called  for  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  gave  him  a 
charge  to  take  care  of  his  papers.  He  thanked  Mr. 
Auverquerque  for  his  long  and  faithful  services.  He 
took  leave  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  caUed  for  the 
earl  of  Portland,  but  before  he  came,  his  voice  quite 
JTailed,  so  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  carried  it  to 
his  heart  with  great  tenderness.  He  was  often  look- 
ing up  to  heaven,  in  many  short  ejaculations.  Be- 
tween seven  and  eight  a  clock  the  rattle  b^an,  the 
commendatory  prayer  was  said  for  him,  and  as  it 
ended,  he  died,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age, 
having  reigned  thirteen  years  and  a  few  days. 
When  his  body  was  opened,  it  appeared  that,  not- 
withstanding the  swelling  of  his  Ic^,  he  had  no 
dropsy :  his  head  and  heart  was  sound :  there  was 
scarce  any  Uood  in  his  body :  his  lungs  stuck  to  his 
side,  and  by  the  fall  from  his  horse  a  part  of  than 
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was  torn  firom  it,  which  occasioned  an  inflammation,  1702. 
that  was  believed  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death,  which  probably  might  have  been  prevented 
for  some  time,  if  he  had  been  then  let  blood.  His 
death  would  have  been  a  great  stroke  at  any  time, 
but  in  our  circumstances,  as  they  stood  at  that  time, 
it  was  a  dreadful  one.  The  earl  of  Portland  told 
me,  that  when  he  was  once  encouraging  him,  from 
the  good  state  his  affairs  were  in,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  take  more  heart ;  the  king  answered  him, 
that  he  knew  death  was  that,  which  he  had  looked 
at  on  all  occasions  without  any  terror;  sometimes  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  delivered  out  of 
all  his  troubles,  but  he  confessed  now  he  saw  an- 
other scene,  and  could  wish  to  live  a  little  longer. 
He  died  with  a  clear  and  fiill  presence  of  mind,  and 
in  a  wonderful  tranquillity :  those  who  knew  it  was  804 
his  rule  all  his  life  long,  to  hide  the  impressions  that 
religion  made  on  him  as  much  as  possible,  did  not 
wonder  at  his  silence  in  his  last  minutes,  but  they 
lamented  it  much>':  they  knew  what  a  handle  it 
would  ^ve  to  censure  and  obloquy. 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  the  third,  king  of  His  duuno- 
Great  Britain,  and  prince  of  Orange.  He  had  a  thin 
and  weak  body,  was  brown  haired,  and  of  a  clear 
and  delicate  constitution:  he  had  a  Roman  eagle 
nose,  bright  and  sparkling  eyes,  a  large  front,  and  a 
countenance  composed  to  gravity  and  authority': 

y  How  is  this  consistent  with  he  had    outwitted    somebody, 

what  the  author  has  said  just  which  pleased  him  beyond  mea- 

before,  where  his  silence  at  this  sure :  therefore,  when  there  was 

time    is    otherwise    accounted  a  direct  way  to  what  he  aimed  at, 

for>   O.  and  another  that  was  less  so,  he 

'  He  had  a  very  ungraceful  constantly  chose  the  latter.  He 

manner  of  laughing,  which  he  did  not  love  to  have  any  of  a 

seldom  did,  unless  he  thought  superior  genius  about  him,  which 

K  n  2 
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1702«  AU  his  senses  weiis  criticid  and  exqiiisiie.  He  w» 
always  asthmatical,  and  the  dregs  of  the  smallpox 
falling  on  his  lungs,  he  had  a  constant  deep  onigh. 
His  behaviour  was  solemn  and  serious,  seldom  cheer- 
ful, and  but  with  a  few :  he  spoke  little  and  very 
slowly,  and  most  commonly  with  a  disgusting  dry- 
ness, which  was  his  character  at  aU  times,  except  in 
a  day  of  battle :  {or  then  he  was  all  6re,  thov^ 
without  passion :  he  was  then  every  wh^e,  and 
looked  to  every  thing.  He  had  no  great  advantage 
from  his  education;  De  Wit's  discourses  were  of 
great  use  to  him,  and  he,  being  apprehensive  of  tbe 
observation  of  those,  who  were  looking  naitowly 
into  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  had  farou^gfat  himself 
undar  a  habitual  caution  that  he  could  never  shake 
off,  though  in  another  scene  it  proved  as  hurtfbl,  as 
it  was  then  necessary  to  his  affairs :  he  spoke  Dutch, 
French,  English,  and  Gemmn  equally  well ;  and  he 
understood  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  so  that 
he  was  well  fitted  to  command  armies  composed  of 
several  nations.  He  had  a. memory  that  amazed  aU 
about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him :  he  was  an  exact 
observer  of  men  and  things :  his  strength  lay  rather 
in  a  tarue  discerning  and  a  sound  judgment,  than  in 
imagination  or  invention :  his  designs  were  atwajs 
great  and  good :  but  it  was  thought  he  trusted  too 
much  to  that,  and  that  he  did  not  descand  aiough 
to  the  humours  of  his  people,  to  make  himself  and 
his  notions  more  acceptable  to  them :  this,  in  a  go- 
vemment  that  has  so  much  of  freedom  in  it  as  ours 

was  remarkable  in  the  low  ca-  sentinel  that  be  sofiered  to  be 

pacities  of  those  that  were  most  shot  at  the  Hague,  that  skevtd 

in  his  favour.    I  was  tdd  in  a  cruelty  in  his  natnre  bardlj 

Holland  of  some  instances  in  to  be  paralleled.  D. 
relation  to  the  Oe  Wit8»  and  a 
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was  more  necessary  than  he  was  kidihed  to  believe:  1702- 
his  reserrjedness  grew  on  him,  so  that  it  disgusted 
most  of  those  who  served  him :  but  he  had  observed 
the  errors  of  too  much  talking,  more,  than  those  of 
too  cold  a  silence.  He  did  not  like  contradiction, 
nor  to  have  his  actions  censured:  but  he  k>ved  to 
employ  and  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  com»- 
placence,  yet  he  did  not  love  flatterers :  his  genius 
lay  chiefly  to  war,  in  which  his  courage  was  more 
than  his  conduct :  great  errors  were  often 


conmiitted  by  him,  but  his  heroical  courage  set  305 
thdngs  right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who  were  about 
him  ' :  he  was  too  lavish  of  money  on  some  occa- 
sions, both  in  his  buildings  and  to  his  favourites, 
but  too  sparing  in  rewarding  services,  or  in  encou- 
raging those  who  brought  intelligence :  he  was  apt 
to  take  ill  impressions  of  people,  and  these  stuck 
long  with  him ;  but  he  never  caliied  them  to  inde- 
cent revenges :  lie  gave  too  much  way  to  his  own 
humour,  almost  in  every  thing,  not  excepting  that 
which  related  to  his  own  health :  he  knew  all  fo- 
reign affairs  weB,  and  understood  the  state  of  every 
court  in  Europe  very  particularly:  he  instructed 
his  own  ministers  himself,  but  he  did  not  apply 
enough'to  aflldrs  at  home^:  he  tried  how  he  could 

transacted  through  inferior 
dlannels^  Bentinck»  Reppel,  the 
pensionary  of  Holland,  &c.  In- 
deed the  last  highly  deserved 
all  the .  confidence  which  the 
king  shewed  him.  I  mean  pen- 
sionary Heinsius,  one  of  the 
wisest  and  honestest  ministers 
that  ever  existed.  Liord  Port- 
land's private  letters  from  France 
have  lately  come  to  light,  which 
it  does  not  appear  ever  went 

Nn  3 


*  The'  king  was  an  able  com- 
mander upon  the  whole,  though 
not  equal  to  those  he  had  mea- 
sured swords  with,  Cond6  and 
Luxeoibufg.  However  the  cam- 
paign of  1695  was  as' welt  con- 
ducted as  any  of  the  duke  of 
Marlboroufffa's.   H. 

^  Very  little  of  the  most  im- 
portant business  towards  the 
end  of  his  reigp  went  through 
the  secretary's  office.    It  was 
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i7cx».  govern  ua  by  balancing  the  two  parties  one  against 
another,  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded,  that 
the  tones  were  irreconcileable  to  him,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  try  and  trust  them  no  more  ^.  He  be- 
lieved the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  firmlj, 
and  he  expressed  a  horror  at  atheism  and  Mas* 
phemy :  and  though  there  was  much  of  both  in  his 
court,  yet  it  was  always  daiiied  to  him,  and  kept 
out  of  sight.  He  was  most  exemplarily  decent  and 
devout  in  the  public  exercises  of  the  worship  of 
God,  only  on  week  days  he  came  too  seldom  to 
them :  he  was  ^n  attentive  hearer  of  sermons,  and 
was  constant  in  his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading 
the  scriptures :  and  when  he  spoke  of  religious  mat- 
ters, which  he  did  not  often,  it  was  with  a  becoming^ 
gravity :  he  was  much  possessed  with  the  belief  of 
absolute  decrees :  he  said  to  me,  he  adhered  to  these^ 
because  he  did  not  see  how  the  belief  of  providence 
could  be  maintained  upon  any  other  supposition: 
his  indifference  as  to  the  forms  of  church-govern- 
ment, and  his  being  zealous  for  toleration,  together 
with  his  cold  behaviour  towards  the^  clergy,  gave 
them  generally  very  ill  impressions  of  him ;  in  his 
deportment  towards  all  about  him,  he  seemed  to 
make  little  distinction  between  the  good  and  the 


through  a  secretary  of  state's 
office,  at  least  were  not  read  by 
them.   H. 

*=  ("  I  have  seen  a  corre- 
**  spondence  between  lord  Sun- 
"  derland  and  the  king,  which 
*<  shewed,  that,  tired  with  the 
unroyal  occupation  of  ba- 
lancing parties^  and  of  in- 
'*  triguing  with  his  own  subjects 
'*  and  servants,  he  had  formed 
"  a  final  resolution  to  let  a  free 


<« 


<« 


<c 


(f 


nation  have  its  way  in  fitvour 
of  the  reputed  sons  of  /iree- 
dom^  and  to  govern  during 
*'  the  rest  of  his  reisn,  or  at 
'*  least  as  long  as  his  people 
"  chose  it^  by  that  whig  party, 
*\  which,  at  the  convention,  had 
**  placed  the  crown  on  his 
''head.'*  Sir  John  Dalrymple's 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irelandyvd*  iii.  p.  3.b«x.  p«  168.) 
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bad,  and  those  who  served  well,  or  those  who  served  1702« 
him  ill :  he  loved  the  Dutch,  and  was  much  beloved 
among  them ;  but  the.  ill  returns  he  met  from  the 
English  nation,  their  jealousies  of  him,  and  their 
perverseness  towards  him,  had  too  much  soured  his 
mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measure  alienated  him 
from  them,  which  he  did  not  take  care  enough  to 
conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effects  this  had  upon 
his  business.  He  grew,  in  his  last  years,  too  remiss 
and  careless  as  to  aU  affairs ;  till  the  treacheries  of 
France  awakened  him,  and  the  dreadful  conjunction 
of  the  monarchies  gave  so  loud  an  alarm  to  all  Eu- 
rope. For  a  watching  over  that  court,  and  a  be- 
stirring himself  against  their  practices,  was  the  pre- 
vailing passion  of  his  whole  life  ^ :  few  men  had  the  306 
art  of  conceaUng  and  governing  passion  more  than 
he  had ;  yet  few  men  had  stronger  passions,  which 
were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to  whom 
he  usually  made  such  recompences,  for  any  sudden 
or  indecent  vents  he  might  give  his  anger,  that  they 
were  glad  at  every  time  that  it  broke  upon  them  ^ : 
he  was  too  easy  to  the  faults  of  those  about  him, 
when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cross  any 
of  his  designs :  and  he  was  so  apt  to  think  that 
his  ministers  might  grow  insolent,  if  they  should 


*> 


^  And  made  preparations  and 
proYision  for  carrying  it  on  af- 
ter his  death.  His  design  in 
all  this  was  great  and  public- 
spirited,  and  no  prince  ever 
possessed  more  of  that  than  he 
did.  And  accounts  of  him  have 
not  done  him  justice  enough 
in  that  particular.  It  made 
Jiim  to  forego  all  private  consi- 
derations whatever^  that  could 


interfere  with  it ;  ease,  health, 
or  pleasures,  anger,  resentment^ 
jealousy,  and  even  rivalry.  O. 

«  (*'  He  was  someUmes  t^t 
«<  to  be  choleric,  but  the  heat 
of  his  temper  spent  itself 
among  hb  bedchamber  men 
and  physicians."  Cunning- 
ham*s  Hist  of  Great  BrUain, 
vol.  i.  p.  255.) 

Nn4 
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170a.  find  that  they  had  much  credit  with  him,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  made  it  a  maxim,  to  let  them  often 
feel  how  little  power  they  had^  even  in  small  mat- 
ters :  his  favomites  had  a  more  entire  power,  but 
Ive  accustomed  them  only  to  inform  him  of  tfaing8» 
but  to  be  sparing  in  offering  advice,  except  when  it 
was  asked :  it  was  not  easy  to  account  for  the  rea- 
sons of  the  favour  that  he  shewed,  in  the  highest 
instances,  to  two  persons  beyond  all  others,  the  eads 
of  Portland  and  Albemarle ;  therf  being  in  all  respects 
men,  not  only  of  different,  but  of  opposite  characten : 
secrecy  and  fidelity  were  the  only  qualities  in  whidi 
it  could  be  said  that  they  did  in  any  sort  agree.  1 
have  now  rup  tlnrough  the  chief  branches  of  his  cha* 
racter^:  I  had  occasion  to  know  him  wdl,  having 


^  The  bbhop  has  omitted 
one  part  of  his  character,  that 
he  told  to  earl  Paulett  and  my- 
self in  the  house  of  lords,  soon 
after  his  death.  He  said  king 
Wiilmm  was  a  roan  of  no  hu* 
manity»  that  he  had  no  regard 
to  any  body  or  any  thjng  but  as 
they  related  to  himself;  and 
was  eatnrely  unconceraed  what 
became  of  the  world  when  he 
was  out  of  it,  and  would  not 
have  been  displeased  that  it 
had  perished  with  him.  And 
as  an  instance  of  his  ill-nature, 
said,  he  oncf  talked  with  him  of 
a  project  the  king  of  France 
had  for  drowning  all  Holland,, 
and  the  people  in  it,  which  he 
thongkt  Uie  most  barbarous  de- 
sign that  ever  entered  into  any 
tyrant's  head :  the  king,  he 
said,  answered  him  very  coldly, 
that  he  thought,  whatever  hurt 
the  enemy  was  allowable  in 
war.    Sir  William  Temple^  in 


a  letter  to  king  Charles  the  se- 
cond, says,  the  prince  of  Orange 
told  him^  he  did  not  trouMe 
hkns^  how  the  world  was  Ifte 
to  go  when  he  was  out  of  it ; 
and  perhaps  we  were  the  per- 
sons most  conoenied  to  look 
after  that.  This  was  the  end 
of  his  highness's  discourse,  and 
the  last  part  of  it  was  spoke 
with  a  good  deal  of  emotion. 
Vide  Sir  Wiffiam  Temples 
Letters,  published  by  Dr.  Swift, 
vol.  iii.  p.  285.  Which  was  a 
glorious  character  for  a  prince 
at  the  head  of  a  government  tt> 
give  of  hhnself,  and  for  whk^ 
posterity  are  highly  obliged  to 
him.  D.  (It  is  asserted,  that 
the  editors,  whose  omissions 
we  know  to  have  been  very  nu- 
merous in  the  first  volmne,  di- 
rected parts  of  this  history,  in 
which  king  William*s  chanicter 
was  more  fiiUy  delineated;  to  be 
left  out.   See  Niobob's  Lilera- 
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observed  him  very  GarefuUjr  in  a  oourse  of  sixteen  1702. 
years:  I  had  a  large  measure  of  his  £Eivoiir»  and  a 
free  access  to  him  all  the  while,  though  not  at  all 
times  to  the  same  d^ree :  the  freedom  that  I  used 
with  him  was  not  always  acceptable:  but  he  saw 
that  I  served  him  faithfully,  so,  after  some  intervals 
of  coldness,  he  always  returned  to  a  good  measure 
of  confidence  in  me :  I  was,  in  many  great  instan€e3» 
much  obliged  by  him ;  but  that  was  not  my  chief 
bias  to  him :  I  considered  him  as  a  person  rai/^ed  up 
by  God  to  resist  the  power  of  France,  and  the  pix>* 
gress  of  tyranny  and  persecution :  the  series  of  the 
five  princes  of  Orange,  that  was  now  ended  in  him^ 
was  the  noblest  succession  of  h^oes  that  we  find  in 
any  history:  and  the  thirty  years,  from  the  year 
167s  to  his  death,  in  which  he  acted  so  great  a 
part,  carry  in  them  so  many  amazing  steps  of  4 
glorious  and  distinguishing  providence,  that  in  the 
words  of  David  he  may  be  called,  the  man  of 
God's  right  hand^  whom  he  made  strong  for  him^ 
self:  after  all  the  abatements  that  may  be  allowed 
for  his  errors  and  faults,  he  ought  still  to  be  reck* 
oned  among  the  greatest  princes  that  our  history,  or 
indeed  that  any  other,  can  afford.  He  died  in  a 
critical  time  for  his  own  glory ;  since  he  had  formed 
a  great  alliance,  and  had  projected  the  whole  scheme 


'  ly  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  vol.  i.  p.  253.  It  is 
then  added  on  the  same  author- 
ity, that  the  account  of  Dal- 
rymple  lord  Stair  and  his  fa- 
mily had  been  curtailed ;  which 
appears  to  have  been  really  the 
case,  on  looking  back  to  p.  369, 
vol.  i.  of  Burnet's  History.  So 
tragical  abio  are  the  complaints 


of  Cunningham  in  his  History 
of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  254, 
respecting  the  severity  of  the 
bishop's  remarks  on  king  Wil- 
liam, that  it  is  probable  he  re- 
fers to  somewhat  which  has 
not  yet  been  printed,  rather 
than  to  what  the  bishop  has 
said  here,  or  elsewhere,  of  the 
king.) 
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1702.    of  the  war ;  so  that  if  it  succeeds,  a  great  part  of 
the  honour  of  it  will  be  ascribed  to  him:  and  if 
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otherwise,  it  will  be  said  he  was  the  soul  of  the  al- 
liance, that  did  both  animate  and  knit  it  ti^ether, 
and  that  it  was  natural  for  that  body  to  die  and  M 
asunder,  when  he  who  gave  it  life  was  withdrawn. 
Upon  his  death,  some  moved  for  a  magnificent  fu- 
neral; but  it  seemed  not  decent  to  run  into  unne- 
cessary expense,  when  we  were  entering  on  a  war 
that  must  be  maintained  at  a  vast  charge :  so  a  jht- 
vate  funeral  was  resolved  on.  But  for  the  honour 
of  his  memory,  a  noble  monument  and  an  equestrian 
statue  were  ordered.  Some  years  must  shew  whe- 
ther these  things  were  really  intended,  or  if  tbej 
were  only  spoke  of  to  excuse  the  privacy  of  his  fii- 
neral,  which  was  scarce  decent,  so  far  was  it  firom 
being  magnificent. 
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